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PEE FAC E 

TO THE BEVISEB EDITION. 



The last quarter of a century has revealed many im- 
portant facts in the development of language. During 
this period philological research has thrown new light 
upon Latin forms and inflections, upon the laws of pho- 
netic change, upon the use of cases, moods, and tenses, 
and upon the origin and history of numerous construc- 
tions. The student of Latin grammar is now entitled to 
the full benefit of the important practical results which 
these labors in the field of linguistic study have brought 
within the proper sphere of the school. In securing this 
advantage, however, care must be taken not to divert the 
attention of the learner from the one object before him 
— ^the attainment of a full and accurate knowledge of the 
language. 

The volume now ojSered to the public has been pre- 
pared in view of these facts. It is the result of a thor- 
ough and complete revision of the author's Latin Gram- 
mar published in 1864. To a large extent, indeed, it is 
a new and independent work ; yet the paradigms, rules 
of construction, and in general all parts intended for 
recitation, have been only slightly changed. The aim of 
the work in its present form is threefold. 

1. It is designed to present a clear, simple, and con- 
venient outline of Latin grammar for the beginner. It 
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accordingly contains, in large type, a systematic arrange- 
ment of the leading facts and laws of the language, ex- 
hibiting not only grammatical forms and constructions, 
but also those vital principles which underlie, control, 
and explain them. The laws of construction are put in 
the form of definite niles, and illustrated by carefully 
selected examples. To secure convenience of reference, 
and to give completeness and vividness to the general 
outline, these rules, after having been separately dis- 
cussed, are collected in a body at the close of the Syntax. 
Topics which require the fullest illustration are first pre- 
sented in their completeness in general outline, before 
the separate points are explained in detail. Thus a single 
page often foreshadows the leading features of an ex- 
tended discussion, imparting, it is believed, a completeness 
and vividness to the impression of the learner impossible 
under any other treatment. 

2. It is intended to be an adequate and trustworthy 
grammar for the advanced student. By brevity and con- 
ciseness of phraseology, and by compactness in the ar- 
rangement of forms and topics, an ample collection of 
the most important grammatical facts, intended for refer- 
ence, has been compressed within the limits of a con- 
venient manual. Care has been taken to explain and 
illustrate, with the requisite fullness, all diflScult ajid in- 
tricate subjects. The Subjunctive Mood and the Indirect 
Discourse have received special attention. 

3. In a series of foot-notes it aims to bring within the 
reach of the student some of the more important results 
of recent linguistic research. Brief explanations are 
given of the working of phonetic laws, of the nature of 
inflection, of the origin of special idioms, and of various 
facts in the growth of language. But the distinguishing 
feature of this part of the work consists in the abundant 
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references which are made to some of the latest and best 
authorities upon the numerous linguistic questions natur- 
ally suggested by the study of Latin grammar.' 

An attempt has been made to indicate, as far as 
practicable, the natural quantity of vowels before two 
consonants or a double consonant.' 

With this brief statement of its design and plan, this 
volume is now respectfully committed to the hands of 
classical teachers. 

In conclusion, the author is happy to express his 
grateful acknowledgments to the numerous friends who 
have favored him with valuable suggestions. 

^ See page xv. It is hardly necessary to add that an acquaintance with the authori- 
ties here cited is by no means to he regarded as an indispensable qualification for the 
work of classical instruction. The references are intended especially for those who 
adopt the historical method in the study of language. - 

2 Bee page 4, foot-note 4; also page 9, note 3. 

Bkown Uniteksitt, Peovidehcb, R. L, 
Jv^r X881. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



1 . Latin Gbammae treats of the principles of the Latin 
language. It comprises four parts : 

I. Orthography, -which treats of the letters and sounds 
of the language. 

II. Etymology, which treats of the classification, inflec- 
tion, and derivation of words. 

III. Syntax, which treats of the construction of sen- 
tences. 

TV". Prosody, which treats of quantity and versification. 



PART FIRST. 
OETHOGRAPHT. 



ALPHABET. 

2. The Latin alphabet is the same as the English with 
the omission of w. ' 

' The RomaDs derived their alphabet from the Greek colony at Cnmae. In its origi- 
nal ferm it contained twenty-one letters : A, B, 0, D, E, F, H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, 
Q, B, 8, T, tr, X, Z. C was a modification of the Greek gamma, and F of the digam- 
ma. Q was the Greek koppa, which early disappeared from the Greek alphabet. C had 
the sound afterward denoted by g ; X, the sound afterward denoted by c. Z early dis- 
appeared from the Latin alphabet, but was subsequently restored, though only in foreign 
words. Throughout the classical period only capital letters were used. On the Alphabet^ 
see Whitney, pp. 69-TO: Papillon, pp 2S-48: Wordsworth, pp. 6-10; Eoby, I., pp. 21-62; 
Sievers, pp. 24-108 ; Corssen, I., pp. 1-846 ; Kuhner, I., pp. 35-49. 

2 



2 ALPHABET. 

1. in the fourth century b. u. supplied the place both of Cand of &. 

2. Cr, introduced in the third century b. o., was formed from C by simply 
changing the lower part of that letter. 

3. Even in the classical period the original form was retained in ab- 
breviations of proper names beginning with Cr. Thus C. stands for Gams, 
Cn. for Gnaeua. See 649. 

4. J, j, modifications of 7, i, introduced in the seventeenth century of our 
era to distinguish the consonant /, i from the vowel 7, », are rejected by many 
recent editors, but retained by others.' 

5. The letters u and o, originally designated by the character f,' are now 
used in the best editions, the former as a vowel, the latter as a consonant. 

6. In classical Latin, h is seldom used, and y and z occur only in foreign 
words, chiefly in those derived from the Greek. 

3. Letters are diyided according to the position of the 
vocal organs at the time of utterance into two general 
classes, vowels and consonants/ and these classes are again 
divided into various subdivisions, as seen in the following 

Classification of Lbttbks. 

I. VOWELS. 

1. Open vowel' a 

2. Medial vowels e o 

3. Close vowels* i y u 

1 Throughout the classical period, 7, used both as a vowel and as a consonant, sup- 
plied the place of 7, i and J^ J. As practical convenience has, however, already sanc- 
tioned the nse of i, v, and v, characters unknown to the ancient Romans, may it not also 
justify the use of JJ .^ in educational works, especially as the Bomans themselves at- 
tempted to find a suitable modification of 7 to designate this consonant? 

2 Originally V, used both as a vowel and as a consonant, supplied the place of U. u 
and V, Vf but it was subsequently modified to U. 

' If the vocal organs are sufficiently open to allow an uninterrupted flow of vocal 
sound, a vowel is produced, otherwise a consonant ; but the least open vowels are scarcely 
distinguishable from the most open consonants. Thus *, sounded fully according to the 
ancient pronunciation as ee, is a vowel ; but, combined with a vowel in the same syllable, 
it becomes a consonant with the sound of y ; e'-l (a'-66, vowel), e'-jue [a'-yua^ conso- 
nant, almost identical in sound with d^'-ee-us). 

* In pronouncing the open vowel a as in father^ the vocal organs are fully open. By 
gradually contracting them at one point and another we produce in succession the medial 
vowels, the close vowels, the semivowels, the nasals, the aspirate, the fricatives, and 
finally the mutes, in pronouncing which the closure of the vocal organs becomes complete 

' M: is a medial vowel between the open a and the close i, o a medial vowel between 
the open a and the close u; * is a palatal vowel, n a labial ; y was introduced from the 
Greek. The vowel scale, here presented in the form of a triangle, may be represented as 
A line, with a in the middle, with { at the palatal extreme, and with u at the labial extreme ; 

i e a o 11 



CONSONANTS. 






GurriTEALS. 


Dentals, 


Labials. 


. ioT }-;/ 




V ^ w 


n' 


n 


m 


h 







ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 



1. Skmivowels, sonant 

2. Nasals, sonant 
8. AsFiBATE, surd 
4. Fricatites, comprising 

1. Liquids, sonant ... 1, r 

2. Sjjirants, surd . . . , s f 
6. Mutes, comprising 

1. Soiiant Mutes ... g d b 

2. Surd Mutes . . . . c, k, q t p 
Note 1. — Observe that the consonants are divided, 

I. According to the organs chiefly employed in their production, into 

1. Gutturals — throat letters, also called Palatals ; 

2. Dentals — teeth letters, also called Linguals ; 

3. Labials — lip letters. 

11. According to the mahneh in which they are uttered, into 

1. Sonants, or voiced letters ; 

2. Surds, or voiceless letters.' 

Note 2. — X= cs,^ and z = ds, are double consonants, formed by the union 
of a mute with the spirant s. 

4. Diphthongs are foi'med by the union of two vowels 
in one syllable. 

Note. — The most common diphthongs are ae, oe, au, and ev, M, oi, 
and ui are rare.* 

ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.' 

5. Vowels. — The vowel sounds are the following : 

* With the sound of n in concord, linger . It occurs before gutturals : congressus, 
meeting. 

" The distinction between a sonant and a turd will be appreciated by observing the 
difference between the sonant b and its corresponding surd p in such words as bad, pad. 
B is vocalized, p is not. 

' X often represents the union of g and s, but in such cases g is probably first assimi- 
lated toe; see 30, 33, 1. 

* Proper diphthongs were formed originally by the union of an open or medial vowel, 
a, 6, or o, with a close vowel, i or u, as ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ou. An improper diphthong 
was also formed by the union of the two close vowels, as ui. For the weakening of these 
original diphthongs, see S3, note. 

^ In this country three distinct methods are recognized in the pronunciation of Latin. 
They are generally known as the Soman, the English, and the Continental Methods. 
The researches of Oorssen and others have revealed laws of phonetic change of great 
value in tracing the history of Latin words. Accordingly, whatever method of pronun- 
ciation may be adopted for actual use in the class-room, the pupil should sooner or 
later bs made familiar with the leading features of the Eoman Method, which is at least 
an approximation to the ancient pronunciation of the language. 



ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 



LoNa. 




Shobt. 




a like a in f atlier : 


a'-j-js.' 


a like a in Cuba 


' a'-met 


e " « " prey;!' 


e'-dj. 


e " e " net: 


re'-get. 


i " 'i " macliiiie 


* i'-j-i. 


i " i " cigar: 


vi'-det. 


5 " " old: 


o'-ras. 


o " " obey: 


mo' -net. 


u " M '• rule :« 


U'-no. 


u " « " full : 


su'-mus. 



1. A short vowel in a. long syllable is pronounced short : sunt,'^ u as in 
s'/m, su'^mus. But see 16, note 2. 

2. Y, found only in Greek words, is in sound intermediate between the 
Latin i and «, similar to the French u and the German ii ,• Nf-sa. 

3. I preceded by an accented a, e, o, or y, and followed by another vowel, 
is a semivowel with the sound oiy in yet{^): A-clid'-ia (A-ka'-yii). 

4. TJ ' in qu, and generally in gu and su before a vowel, has the sound of 
w ; qtti (kw6), lin'-gua (lin'-gwft), sua' -sit (swa'-sit). 

6. Diphthongs. — In diphthongs each vowel retains its 
own sound : 

ae (for ai) like the English ay (yes) : min'-sae.' 
au like ow in ho"*v : cau'-sa. 

oe (for oi) like oi in coin : foe'-dus. 
1. Ei as in veil, eu with the sounds of e and u combined, and oi = oe, 
occur in a few words : &»«,' neu'-ter, proin.'' 

7. Consonants. — Most of the consonants are pro- 
nounced nearly as in English, but the following require 
special notice : 

c like k in king: ce'-les (kay-laoe), cT'-w (ke-we). 
g a g u ggj . rc'-ffunt, re'-gis, ge'-nus. 

^ The Latin vowels marked with the sign ~ are long in quantitiy, i. e., in the dura- 
tion of the sound (16); those not marked are short in quantity; see 16, note 8. 

2 Or e like a in made, I like e in me, and u like oo in moon. 

" The short vowels can be only imperfectly represented by English equivalents. In 
theory they have the same sounds as the corresponding long vowels, but occupy only 
half as much time in utterance. 

4 Observe the difference between the length or qua/ntity of the vowel and tlie length 
or quantity of the syllable. Here the vowel tt is short, but the syllable »itnt is long; 
see 16, 1. In syllables long irrespective of the length of the vowels contained in them, it 
is often difficult and sometimes absolutely impossible to determine the natural quantity/ 
of the vowels ; but it is thought advisable to treat vowels as short in all situations where 
there are not good reasons for believing them to be long. 

6 This is sometimes called the parasitic «, as having been developed in many in- 
stances by the preceding consonant, and as being dependent upon it See Papillon, p- 
50; Peile, p. 888; Oorssen, I., pp. 69, 70, and SB, 

^ Combining the sounds of a and i. 

' When pronounced as monosyllables in poetry '608,m.^i otherwise as dissyllablet 
de'-in, jiro'-in. 
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j like y in yet : ju'stum (yoo-stum), ja'-cet. 
s " s " son : sa'-cer, so'-ror, A'si-a. 
t " t " time : ti'-mor, to' -tits, ac'-ii-S. 
V " w " we: va'-dum, vi'-ei, vi'-ti-um} 

NoTS.'^Betore 8 and *, ft has the Bound of p : urbs, sni'-ter, pronounced «>5)«. mp'- 
ier.' Ch has the sound oifc; cho'-rus (ko'-ruB). 

8. Syllables. — In dividing words into syllables, 

1. Make as many syllables as there are' vowels and diphthongs: mo' -re, 
persuS'-dl, men'sae. 

2. Join to each vowel as many of the consonants which precede it 

one or more — as can be conveniently pronounced at the beginning of a 
word or syllable:' pa'-ter, pa'-tres, ge'-7ie-ri, do'-mi-nus, nd'scit, H'stis, 
ctau'stra, men'sa, bel'Jum, tem'-plum, emp'-itts. But — 

8. Compound words must be separated into their component parts, if 
the first of these parts ends in a consonant ; ab'-es, ob-t-re. 

ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.'' 

9. Vowels. — Vowels generally have their long or short 
English sounds. " 

10. LojSTG Sounds. — Vowels have their long English 
sounds — a as in fate, e in meie, i in pine, o in note, u in 
tube, y in type — in the following situations : 

1. In final syllables ending in a vowel : 
Se, si, ser'-vi, ser'-vo, cor'-nu, mi'sy. 

3. In all syllables, before a vowel or diphthong : 

De'-ttS, de-o'-rum, de'-ae, di-e'-i, ni'-hi-him.'^ 

^ There is some uncertainty in regard to the sound of v. Corssen gives it at the 
beginning of a word the sound of the English t), in all other situations the sound of w. 

* On Aasimilation in Sound in this and similar cases, see p. 17, foot-note 1. 

* By some grammarians any combination of consonants which can begin either a 
Latin or a Greek word is always joined to the following vowel, as o'-mnis, i'-pse. Eoby, 
on the contrary, thinks that the Bomans pronounced with each vowel as many of the fol- 
lowing consonants as could be readily combined with it. 

* Scholars In different countries generally pronounce Latin substantially as they pro- 
nounce their own languages. Accordingly in England and in this country the Enghsh 
Method has in general prevailed, though of late the Boman pronunciation has gained 
favor in many quarters. 

^ These sounds in Latin, as in English, are somewhat modified by the consonants 
which accompany them. Thus, before r, when Jfnal, or followed by another consonant, 
6, i, and u are scarcely distinguishable, while a- and are pronounced as in /ot*, for, 
between gu and dr, or rt, a approaches the sound of ; quar'tus, as in quarter. 

* In these rules no account is taken of the aspirate h : hence the first i in ndkUum ia 
treated as a vowel before another vowel ; for the same reason, c/i, p\ and th are treated 
as single mutes ; thus £A in Afh^x and Othrya. 
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3. In peniiltimate ' syllables before a single consonant, 
or before a mute foUoTved by a liquid : 

Pa'-ter, pa'-tres, ho-no'-ris, A'-thos, O'-thrys. 

4. In unaccented syllables, not final, before a single con- 
sonant, or before a mute followed by a liquid : 

So-lo'-Hs, cor'-po-ri, con,' su-lis, a-gric'-o-la. 

1) A unaccented, except before consonants in final syllables (11, 1), haa 
the sound of a final in America: men'-sa, a-cu'-tus, a-ma'-mus.^ 

2) I and y unaceenled, in any syllable except the first and last, gener- 
-ally have the short sound : nob'-i-lis (nob'-e-lis), Am'-y-cus (Am'-e-cus). 

3) I preceded by an accented a, e, u, or y, and followed by another 
vowel, is a. semivowel ' with the sound of t/ in yet : A-cha'-ia (A-ka'-ya), 
Pom-pe'-ius (Pom-pe'-yus), La-to'-ia (La-to'-ya), Har-py'-ia (Har-py'-ya). 

4) U has the short sound before bl, and the other vowels before gl 
and tl: Pub-lie' -o-la, Ag-la' -o-plion, At' -las. 

6) U * in qu, and generally in gu and m before a vowel, has the sound 
of w : gm (kwi), qiM ; lii^-gua (lin'-gwa), lin!-guis ; ma'-de-o (swa'-de-o). 

6) CoMPonND WoKDS. — When the first part of a compound is entire 
and ends in a consonant, any vowel before such consonant has generally 
the shwt sound ; a in ab'-es, e in red' -it, i in in' -it, o in ob'-it, prod' -est. But 
those final syllables which, as exceptions, have the long sound before a 
consonant (11, 1), retain that sound in compounds; post'-quam, hos'-ce. 
E'-ti-am and qiio'-ni-am are generally pronounced as simple words.' 

11. Short Soui>rDS. — ^Vowels have their short English 
sounds — a as in fat, e in met, i in pin, o in not, u in tub, 
y in myth — ^in the following situations : 
1. In final syllables ending in a consonant : 
A' -mat, a' -met, rex' -it, sol, con'-sul, Te'-thys ; except post, es final, and os 
final in plural cases : res, di'-es, hos, a'gros. 

3. In all syllables before x, or any two consonants except 
a mute followed by a liquid (10, 3 and 4) : 

Rex' -it, bel'-lum, rex-e'-runt, bel-lo' -rum. 

1 Penultimate, the last syllable but one. 

2 Some give the same sound to a jinal in monosyllables : da, qua ; while others give 
it the long sound according to 10, 1. 

' Sometimes written ^. 

* This is sometimes called the parasitic u, as having been developed in many instances 
by the preceding consonant and as being dependent upon it. See Fapillou, p. 60; Peilo, 
P. 888; Oorssen, I., pp. 69, 70, and 86. 

^ Etiam is compounded of et and jwm ; quoniam^ of quom. » quiwi, cum, and jatifk 
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3. In all accented syllables, not penultimate, before one 
or more consonants : 

Dom' -i-rms, pat' -riJms. But — 

1) A, e, or o before a single consonant (or a mute and a liquid), fol 
lowed by e, i, or y before another vowel, has the long sound: a'-ci-ea, 
a'-cri-a, me'-re-o, do'-ce-o. 

2) U, in any syllable not final, before a single consonant or a mute and 
a liquid, except bl, has the long sound : Pu'-ni-cus, sa-lu' -bri-tas. 

8) Compounds ; see 10, 6). 

12. DiPHTHOiTGS. — Diphthongs are pronounced as fol- 
lows : 

Ae Mke e:Cae'sar, Daed'-a-ltis.^ I Au as in author: au'-rum. 
Oe likee; Oe'-ta, Oed'-i-pus? \ Eu as in neuter: neu'4er. 

1. Ei and oi are seldom diphthongs, but when so used they are pro- 
nounced as in height, coin : hei, proin ; see Synaeresis, 60S, III. 

2. Ui, as a diphthong with the long sound of i, occurs in cwi, hui, hvic. 

13. CoNSOKANTS. — The consonants are pronounced in 
general as in English. Thus — 

I. C and G are soft (like s and j) before e, i, y, ae, and oe, and hard in 
other situations : ee'-do (se'-do), ci'-vis, Oy'-rus, cae'-do, coe'-pi, a'-ge (a'-je), 
a'-gi; ca'-do (ka'-do), co'-go, cum, Ga'-des. But 

1. C has the Bound of sA — 

1) Before i preceded by an accented syllable and followed by a vowel : 
eo'-d-us (so'-she-us) ; 

2) Before eu and yo preceded by an accented syllable : ca-du'-ce-v^ (oa- 
d\i'-Bhe-\iB),'Sic'-y-on (Sish'-y-on). 

2. CA is hard like A ." cJto'-rus (ko'-ras), OJd'-os (Ki'-os). 

3. (f has the soft sound before g soft : ag'-ger. 

II. S, T, and X are generally pronounced as in the English words son, 
time, expect: sa'-cer, ti'-mor, rex'-i {reh'-ii). But — 

1. S, T, and Xare aspirated before i preceded by an accented syllable and 
followed by a vowel — s and t taking the sound of sh, and x that of ksh : Al'- 
ti-um (Al'-she-um), ar'-ti-um (ar'-she-um), a?ix'-i-us (ank'-she-us). But 

1) T loses the aspirate — (1) after s, t, or x : Os'-ti-a, At'-M-ua, mixc'-ii-o ; (2) in old 
foflnltires in ier: Jlec'-H-er; (8) generally in proper names in tion {tyon): Phi-lis'- 
U-on, ATn-phio'-ty-OTi. 

> The diphthong has the long sound in Cae'-sar and Oe'-ta, according to 10, 3, but 
the short sound in Daed'-a-lus (Ded'-a-lus) and Oed'-i-pus (Ed'-i-pus), according to 
11, 8, ae e would be thus pronounced in the same situations. 
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8. 8 is pronounced like a — 

1) At the end of a word, after e, a«, ffi«, S, m, n, r : spes, praea, tow, wia, M'-ena, 
moTis, pars ; 

2) In a few words after the analogy of the corresponding EngliBh words : Cat'-sar. 
Caesar; cau'-sa, cause; mu'-aa, muse; mi'-ser^ miser, miserable, etc. 

3. X at the beginning of a word has the sound of s .' Xan'-tTius. 

14. Syllables. — In dividing words into syllables — 

1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs : mo' -re, 
per-sua' -de, men'-sae. 

2. Distribute the consonants so as to give the proper sound to each 
vowel and diphthong, as determined by previous rules (10-12): pa'-tei; 
pa'-tres, a-gro'-rum, au-di'-vi; gen'-e-ri, dom'-i-nus; bel'-lum, pat'-ri-bus ; 
&np'-fus, fern' -plum; rez'-i, anz'-i-us; post'-qiiam, hos'-ce} 

CONTINENTAL METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.' 

15. For the Continental Method, as adopted in this 
country, take — 

1. The Eoman pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs ; see 5 and C. 

2. The English pronunciation of the consonants;" see 13, 

3. The Roman division of words into syllables ; See 8. 

QUANTITY. 

1 6. Syllables are in quantity or length either long, short, 
or common.* 

I. Long. — A syllable is long in quantity — . 

1. If it contains a diphthong or a long Towel : Jiaec, res. ' 

1 Observe that compound words are separated into their component parts, if the first 
of these parts ends in a consonant (10, 4, 6), as post'-quam ; that in other oases, after a 
vowel with a long sound, consonants are joined to the following syllable, as in the first 
four examples, pa'-ter, etc, and that, after a vowel with a short sound, a single conso- 
nant is joined to such vowel, as in gen'-e-ri and dom'-i-nua ; that two consonants are 
'separated, as in bel'-lmn, etc. ; that of three or four consonants, the last, or, if a mute and 
a liquid, the last two, are joined to the following syllable, as in emp'-im, etc., but that 
the double consonant x is joined to the preceding vowel, as in rex'-i, anx'-i-us. 

2 Strictly speaking, there is no Continental Method, as every nation on the Continent 
of Europe has its own method. 

3 Though the pronunciation of the consonants varies somewhat in different insti- 
tutions. 

* Common— i. e., sometimes long and sometimes short. For rules of quantity so^ 
Prosody. Two or three leading facts are here given for the convenience of the learner. 
5 See note 8 below. 
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2. If its vowel is followed by x or z, or any two 
consonants, except a mute and a liquid : ' dux, rex, 
sunt.^ 

II. Short. — A syllable is sbort, if its vowel is followed 
by another vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate h : 
di'-es, vi'-ae, ni'-hil. 

III. CoMMOK. — A syllable is common, if its vowel, natu- 
rally short, is followed by a mute and a liquid : a'-grl. 

Note 1. — Vowels are also in quantity either long, short, or common ; but 
the quantity of the vowel does not always ooinoido with the quantity of the 
syllable.^ 

Note 2. — Vowels are long before ns, nf, gn, gm, and generally before j : 
con'-sul, in-/e'-lix, reg'-mtm, aeg-men' -turn, hu-jus.* 

Note 3. — The signs ", ' are used to mark the quantity of vowels, the first 
denoting that the vowel over which it is placed is long, the second that it is 
common, i. e., sometimes long and sometimes short: a-md'-bb. All vowels 
not marked are to be treated as short.* 

Note 4. — Diphthongs are always long. 

ACCENTUATION.' 

17. Words of two syllables are always accented on the 
first : men'-sa. 

Note. — Monosyllables are also accented. 

18. Words of more than two syllables are accented on 

> That is, in the order here given, with the mute before the liquid; if the liquid pre- 
cedes, the syllable is long. 

^ Observe that the vowel in such syllables may be either long or sbort. Thus it is 
long in rex, but sbort in dux and mint. 

5 Thus in long syllables the vowels may be either long or sbort, as in rgaj, rfwa*, svnt; 
see foot-note 4, p. 4. But in short syllables the vowels are alao short. 

* See Schmitz, pp. 3-83, also p. 56; Kiihner, I., p. l-ST; also H. A. J. Munro's pam- 
phlet on the Pronunciation of Latin, pp. 24-26. 

* See p. 4, foot-note 4. In many works short vowels are marked with the sign " : 

* With the ancient Romans accent probably related not to force or stress of voice, as 
with us, but to musical pitch. It was also distinguished as acute or circumftetg. Thus 
all monosyllables and all words in which the vowel of the penult is long and the final 
syllable short were said to have the circumflex accent, while iiH other accented words 
were said to have the acute. The distinction is of no practical value in pronunciation. 
On the goneral subject of Accent, see Ellis, pp. 8-10; Eoby, I., pp. 98-100; Kiihner, I, 
p. 148; Corssen, II., pp. 800-808. 
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the Penult,^ if that is long in quantity/ otherwise on the 
Antepenult :^ ho-no'-ris, con'-su-Us. 

1. Certain words which have lost a syllable retain the accent of the 
full form. Thus— 

1) Genitives in I for n and vocatives in i for ie: in-ffe'-ni for in-ff e' 'ni-ly 
^fer-cu'-rl for Mer-cu' -ri-e. 

2) Certain words which have lost a final e : il-llc' for il-li'-ce^ il-lac' for 
i!-la'-ce, is4ic' for u-ti'-ce, etc.; ho-ndn' for bo-nd'-ne^ il-lrni' for il-W-ne, 
tan-ton' for tan-to' -ne^ au-dln' for au-^s'-ne^ e-duc' for e-du'-ce.^ 

Note 1. — Prepositions standing before their eases are treated as Proolitica — i. e., are 
BO closely united in pronunciation with the following word as to have no accent of their 
own: aubju'-di'Ce^in-terre'-ges. 

Note 2.— Penults common in quantity take the atxsent when used as long. 

2. Compounds are accented like simple words ; but — 

1) The enclitics, que^ ve^ ne^ ce^ met, etc., throw back their accents upon 
the last syllable of the word to which they are appended : ho'-md-ne'-que^'^ 
men-sa'-que^^ e-go'-met, 

2) Facid^ compounded with other words than prepositions, retains Its own 
accent : ea- te-fa'-dt.'^ 

3. A secondary or subordinate accent is placed on the second or third 
syllable before the primary accent — on the second, if that is the first syllable 
of the word, or is long in quantity, otherwise on the third : mo'-nu-e'-runt^ 
mo' -nu-e-ra' -mus,^ In-stau' -ra-ve' -runt. 

Note. — A few long words admit two secondary or subordinate accents : ho'-no-rif- 
C cen-ti8' -st-mua. ^ 

PHONETIC CHANGES. 

1 9. Latin words have undergone important changes in accord- 
ance with phonetic laws.^ 

^ The penult is the last syllable but one ; the antepenult, the last but two. 

2 Thus the quantity of the nyllahU^ not of the 'voioel^ determines the place of the ac- 
cent: regen'-tis, accented on the penult, because that syllable i& long, though Its vowel 
is short; see 16, I., 2, 

3 According to Priscian, certain contracted words, as 'iies-trda' for tiea-trd'-tis^ or with 
the circumflex accent, ves-trds for ves-trd-iis, Sam-nis for Sam-ni-tia, also retained the 
uccent of the full form ; but it is not deemed advisable to multiply exceptions in a school 
grammar. See Priscian, IV., 22. 

* By the English method, horn' -i-ne' -que, cal'-e-fa'-cit. 

* A word accented upon the penult thus loses its own accent before an enclitic : 
min'-aa, men-aa'-que. 

^ By the English method, mon'-u-e'-nmt^ mon'-u-e-rd'-mua^ hon^'O-rif'-i-cen-Ua' 
ai-mua. 

'' In the history of the ancient languages of the Indo-European family, to which the 
Latin, Greek, and English alike belong, the general direction of phonetic change has been 
from the extremes of the alphabetic scale— i. e., from the open a at one extreme and 
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I. Changes in Vowels. 
20. Vowels are often lengthened : 

1. In compensation for the dropping of consonants : 

Senoms,^ servos, slaves ; rlgems, rlgls, kings ; posTii, ponB, I place ; pagla,' 
pdta, a spade. 

2. In the inflection of verbs : 

ZegS, Ugi,' I read, I have read ; edS, idl, I eat, I have eaten ; fugii, fugi, 
I flee, I have fled. 

Note 1. — Sometimes vowels are ehanged, as well as lengthened : agh^ effl^ I drive, 
I have driven ; /acid^ /ec*, I make, I have made ; see )}55, 11. 

NoTB 2. — Different forms from the same stem or root sometimes show a variable 
vowel : ducis^ dueis, of a leader, you lead ; regis^ regis, you rule, of a king ; iegd, toga, 
I cover, a covering, the toga.3 See also 22, 1. 

31. Vowels are often shortened:* 

1. Kegularly in final syllables before m and t: 

Erdnh, eraTn,^ I was ; monedni, moneam, let me advise ; audidm, audiam, 
let me hear; erdt, erat, he was; anidt, amat, he loves; monet, monet, he 
advises ; «U, sit, may he be ; audHt, audit, he hears. 

2. Often in other final syllables. Thus — 

1) Final a' is shortened (1) in the Plural of Neuter nouns and adjec- 
tives,* and (2) in the Nominative and Vocative Singular of Feminine' 
nouns and adjectives of the first declension : 

from the close mutes at the other— toward the middle of the scale, where the vowels and 
consonants meet; see 3. Accordingly, in Latin words we shall not unfrequently find e 
or o, or even i or w, occupj-ing the place of a primitive a ; and we shall sometimes find a 
Ugiiid or a fricative occupying the place of a primitive mute. See Whitney, p. 68; 
PapiUon, p. 49; Peile, pp. 199 and 312. 

^ O short in servonis is lengthened in sej'vos to compensate for the loss of m, and 
a short in pagla is lengthened in pdla to compensate for the loss of g. 

a The short vowel of the present tense is here lengthened in the perfect; see 255, II. 

3 In ducis, duds, and in regie, regis, the variation is simply in the quantity of the 
vowel, but in tego, toga, it affects the vowel itself, appearing as e in tego and o in toga. 
Sometimes a single vowel appears in one form while a diphthong appears in another ; 
^es, &ith, foedus, treaty. 

* See Corssen, II., p. 436 seg. 

» In all these examples, the form with the long vowel in the final syllable is the earlier 
foim, and, in general, is found only in inscriptions and in the early poets, as Plautus, 
Ennius, etc.; while the form with the short vowel belongs to the classical period. 

• Corssen regards numerals in -ginta., as trl-gintd, quadrd-ginid, etc., as Plural 
Neuters, and a as the original ending. He recognizes also the Neuter Plural of the pro- 
noun with d in ant-ea, poat-ed, inter-ed, praeter-ed, ante-ha-c, praeter-lia-c. See 
Corssen, II., p. 465. For a different explanation, see 304, IV., N. 2. 

' In masculine nouns of the first declension a final was short in the Nominative even 
In early Latin : scrlba, a scribe. But most stems in a weakened a to o, and thus passed 
Into the S'lcond •iprl 'nsion. 
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Templa, templa, temples ; genera, genera, kinds ; gra-via, gravia, heavy; 
m&sa, musa, muse ; bond, bona, good. 

2) In ar, or, and al final, a and o are regularly shortened : 

Segdr, regar, let me be ruled ; audiar, audiar, let me be heard ; audior, 
awdior, I am heard ; liorwr, Iwnor, honor ; orator, orator, orator ; moneor, 
rrumeor, I am advised; animale, animal (87), animal, an animal. 

3) Final e, i, and o are sometimes shortened : 

Jkni, bene, well ; nubi, nube, "with a cloud ; nisi, nisi, unless ; ibl, ibl, 
there ; leo, lei, a lion ; ego, ego, I. 

32. Vowels are often vs^eakened, i. e., are often changed to 
weaker vowels.' 

The order of the vowels, from the strongest to the weakest, is as follows : 
a, o, u, e, i." 



Thus 


a is 


changed 


to o 
o 


to 


11 

u 
u 


to 


e 
e 
e 

e 


. . i. 

. . i. 

. i. 

to i 



Note. — The change from a through o to « is usually arrested at m, while a 
is often changed directly through eioi without passing through o or «.» 

1, Vowels are often weakened in consequence of the lengthening of 
words by inflection, composition, etc. : 

Carmen^'^ carmenis^ cai'mifds^ a song, of a song ; fructus^ fructubus^ fruc- 
Ubua^ fruit, with fruits; facio^ con-faciS^ con-ficidj I make, I accomplish; 
facitcs^ in-facPus^ in-fectus^ made, not made ; damiio, con-damjiOy condem- 
n3, 1 doom, I condemn ; teneo^ con-teneO, con-tined, I hold, I contain ; cad3^ 
ca-cad-%^ ce-cid-l., I fall, I have fallen ; tuba^ tuba-cen^ tubi-cen^ a flute, a flute- 
player. 

1 Bee Corssen, IT., pp. 1-436. The process by which vowels are shortened (31), weak- 
ened, or dropped (37), and by which diphthongs are weakened to sinfjle vowels, and con- 
sonants assimilated, or otherwise changed, is generally known as Phonetic Decay. It 
may result from indistinct articulation, or from an effort to secure ease of utterance. For 
a difficult Bound, or combination of sounds, it substitutes one which requires less physical 
nffort. 

2 But It, tt, and i differ so slightly in strength that they appear at times to be simply 
interchanged. 

3 That is, the open a is changed either to the close u through the medial o, as seen 
on the right side of the following vowel- triangle, or to the close i through the medial e, 
as seen on the loft side : 

Op&n vowel a 

Medial vowels e o 

Close vowels . i u 

* The syllable m&n was originally wan. The original a has been weakened to « to 
carmen and to * in ccurmin-is. 
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2, Vowels are often weakened without any such special cause : • 
Puerom, pneruni, a boy ; /ilios, fiUvs, son ; mnt, sunt, they are ; regont, 

regunt, they rule; decum-us, deeim-us, tenth; mdxumus, mdxirmis, greatest; 

ligitmntis, UgUimus, lawful ; aestumS, aestimd, I estimate, 

23. Two successive vowels are sometimes contracted : 

1. Into a DiPHTHONQ : mSnsH-l, memai, mensae, tables ; see 4. 

2. More frequently into a long vowel. In this case the second vowel 
generally disappears. Thus e and i often disappear after a, e, and o : 

Amdverat, amaeraf, amdrat, he had loved ; amdvisse, amaisse, amdsse, to 
have loved ; fleoenint, fleirunt, JiiruKt, they have wept ; ndvisse, noisse, nosse, 
to know ; servoi^ servo, for the slave. 

Note. — The proper diphthongs of early Latin were changed or weak- 
ened as follows : 

ai ' generally into ae ; sometimes into e or L 

oi generally into oe ; sometimes into u or i. 

ei generally into i ; sometimes unchanged. 

au sometimes into 6 or u ; generally unchanged, 

eu generally into vi ; rarely unchanged. 

ou regularly into u. 
Aidilis, aedilis, an aedile ; Jtomai, Bomae, at Kome ; amaimus, amemns.^ 
let us love; in-caedU, in-cidit, he outs into; minsau, inerms, with tables; 
foidns, foedus, treaty ; eaira, coera, cura, care ; loidos, loedus, liidvs,' play ; 
puerois, pveris, for the boys ; ceivis, civis, citizen ; lautus, Idfus,* elegant ; 
ex-claudi, ex-eludd, I shut out ; doueit, ducit, he leads ; jous, jus,^ right. 

24. Vowels are sometimes changed through the influence of the 
consonants which follow them. Thus — 

^ That is, by the ordinary process of phonetic decay, a process which in many words 
has changed an original a of the parent language to 6 or o in Latin, and in some words 
to i or u. Corssen cites upward of four hundred Latin words In which he supposes a 
primitive a to have been wealcened to o, e, or i. Even the long vowels are sometimes 
weakened. Compare the following forms, in which the Sanskrit retains the vowel of the 
parent language. 



Sakskbit. 


Latin. 


English. 


Sanskrit. 


Latin. 


English. 


sapt^ 


septem. 


seven. 


padas. 


ped«s, 


feet. 


nava, 


novem, 


nine. 


navas. 


novuB, 


new. 


daca. 


decern, 


ten. 


vSi, 


vox, 


voice. 


mats. 


mater, 


mother. 


vacas. 


vocis, 


qf a voice 


sadas. 


sedos, 


seat. 


vacam. 


vocem. 


voice. 



^ The forms ai^ oi^ ei, au^ eu, and ou are all fotind in early Latin, as in inscriptions; 
but in the olassioal period ai hod been already changed to ad, oi to od, and ou to &. 

^ Loidos^ the earliest form, became loedue by weakening oi to o«, and o to u (22, 2); 
then loeduB became lUdus by weakening oe to u. 

* LavMSy the earlier, is also the more approved form. 

^ k% eu and ou were both weakened to fl, it is not easy to give trustworthy examples 
of the weakening of eu to u. 
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1. E is the favorite vowel before r, x, or two or more consonants : 

Cfimsis, cinms ' (31), of ashes ; judix, judex, judge ; rmlitis, rmlets, miles,* 
of a soldier, a soldier. 

Note. — E final is also a favorite vowel : servo, serve, slave ; motiiris, 
moTKri, mMieref you are advised ; mari, mare, sea. 

2. I is the favorite vowel before n, s, and t : 

Homoms, hominis, of a man ; pulver or pulvis,' dust ; salutes, salUhs, of 
safety ; verotas, iieritds, truth ; genetor, genitor, father. 

3. U is the favorite vowel before I and m, especially when followed by 
another consonant : 

Epistola, epistula, letter ; volt, vutt, he wishes ; facilitas, faciltas (87), 
famltds, faculty ; monementum, monumentwm, monument ; colomna, coliimr 
na, column. 

25. AssmiLATioN. — A vowel is often assimilated by a follow- 
ing vowel. Thus — 

1. A vowel before another vowel is often partially ' assimilated. / is thus 
changed to e before a, o, or u : ia, ea, this ; id, ee,I go; iunt, ewnt, they go ; 
iadem, eadem, same ; divus, dins (36, 4), deus, god. 

NoTB. — When the first vowel is thus adapted to the second, the assunilation is said to 
be regressvoe, but sometimes the second vowel is adapted to the first, and then the as- 
similation is progressive. Thus the ending id (31, 2), instead of becoming ea as above, 
raay become ie: Ivxurid (perhaps for luanirids), luwuries, luxury; materia, mdteriiSt^ 
material. 

2. A vowel may be completely assimilated by the vowel of the following 
syllable from which it is separated by a consonant. Thus — 

1) E is assimilated to i : mehi, miJd, for me ; teH, tibi, for you ; scM, sibi, 
for himself; nehil, m/iU, nothing. 

2) CT is assimilated to i : consuUtim, cdnaiHwn, counsel ; exsuUum, e3>- 
silmm, exile. 

3) Other vowels are sometimes assimilated ; o to « .• boni, bene, bene (ai, 2), 
well; «to u: tegurium, tugiiriwm, hut; «too.' secors, socors, stupid. 

26. Dissimilation. — A vowel is often changed by dissilnilation, 

* Oinisis, from cinis, becomes oineris by changing « to r between two vowels, mak- 
ing oiniris (31, 'i), and by then changing iio e before r. 

2 Observe that the vowel which appears as i in militis before t, takes the form of c 
Jn mllets before ts, as also in miles for mllets. 

3 Mon&ris becomes monSre by dropping s (36, 5), and changing final i to e. 

* Observe that the form in r has e, while that in s has i. 

6 That is, it is made like it, adapted to it, but does not become identical with It. 
Thus i before a may be changed to e, but not to a. 

" Thus from nouns in id of the first declension were developed nearly all nouns in Hi 
of the fifth. 
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i. o., by being made unlike the following vowel : i% e% these ; na, 
e^«, for these.* 

NoTB.— The combination ii is sometimes avoided by the use of e in place of the sec- 
ond i : pietdB instead of piitds^ piety ; aocietda, society ; varietds^ variety. 

27. Vowels are often dropped in the middle or at the end of 
words, sometimes even at the beginning : 

Tempulumy ternplum J tQnip\e\ vinculum^ vinclum ^hsmd; benigenus^ benig- 
nus,^ benignant ; amad, amd^ I love ; temploa^ teynpla^ temples ; animdle, ani- 
mal^^ an animal ; w-n^, mi^ if not ; dice, dic^ say ; esmn^ sum^ I am ; eswmusy 
sumuSj we are. 

Note. — After a word ending in a vowel or in m, est, he is, oltcn drops the initial e, 
and becomes attached to the preceding- word : rea optuma est, res optwnaat, the thing 
is best; optumum eat, optumumat, it is best; domi eat, domiat, he is at home. In the 
same way ««, thou art, is sometimes attached to the preceding word, when that word 
ends in a vowel : homo ea, fiomda, you are a man. For the loss of a final a from the pre- 
ceding word, see 36, 5, 1), note. 

n. Interchange of Vowels and Consonants. 

28. The vowel i and the consonant i — also written j — are some- 
times interchanged : 

AUior,* higher; mador ormdjor^ yrester; ipaitts^ of himself; Uils or |/«#, 
of him. 

29. The vowel u and the consonant u — generally written, «; — are 
often interchanged : 

Colr-u%^ I have cultivated; voca^v%^ I have called; ndvita^ ndvta^ nauta^ 
Bailor; volvtua, volutus^ rolled; lavtus^ lautus or lotua^^ washed; movtus^ 
moiduSy motus^^ moved. 

Note. — The Liquids and Nasals are sometimes so fully vocalized as to develop vowels 

> The combination ^m was also avoided in early Latin either by retaining the second 
vowel in the form of o, instead of weakening it to w, or by changing qu to c ; eqitoa^ 
afterward equua^ a horse; quom^ or cum, afterward, though not properly in classical 
times, qvAim, when. Observe that when o becomes m, a preceding qu becomes c : quom^ 
cum; loqmt&a^ locS^ua^ having spoken. See Brambach, p. 5. 

a See 1 6, note 2. 

3 Observe that after e is dropped, d is shortened in the final syllable : animal, ani- 
mal; see 31, 2. , 

* In the comparative ending ior, as seen in aZUor, i is a vowel, but in the same end- 
ing, as seen in mdior, ml^or, it is a consonant, and in this grammar is generally written.;. 
/ thus becomes J between two vowels ; see JJ, 4, foot-note. So in the genitive ending 
i-ZM, i is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant. 

* The ending which appears as ul in col-ui becomes vi in vocd-vi. U becomes r 
between two vowels. 

* If a vowel precedes the v thus changed to ?f, a contraction takes place— a-w becom- 
ing ani, rarely o, o-u becoming o, and u-u becoming U : lavttta^ lautita^ IdPua, washed ^ 
fiKyviua, m<nUu8, motua, moved; juvtua^Juutus^JUttta, assisted. 
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before them.' Thus agr (for agrus) becomes ager,'' field ; dcr (for aaris), Sour,' sharp; 
regm, regem, king; sm (for esm), sum, I am; ant (for es«*), ««n<, they are. 

in. OHAUaBS IN OONSONANTS. 

30. A Guttural— o, g,' q (qu), or h*— before a generaUy unites 
with it and forms x: 

Dues, dux, leader ; pdcs, pax, peace ; regis, rics,' rex, king ; legs, lees, llx, 
law ; coqusi, coesn," eoxi, I have cooked ; traM,, traesi, triax, I have drawn. 

Nom 1.— F for gv hi «wa, I live, Is treated as a guttural : ®M)«i, «icei, iiWi, I have 
lived. 

Note 2.— For the Dropping of the Gnttwral before s, see 36, 8. 

31 . S is often changed to r : 

1. Generally so when it stands between two vowels : » floses,fiores, flowers ; 
jwa, jura, rights ; mmsdsum, mmsarum, of tables ; agrosum, agrorum, of 
fields ; esam, eram, I was ; esdmus, wdmue, we were ; fuesunt, fmrunt, they 
have been ; f-uesitjf-uerit, he will have been ; amdset, ama/ret, he would lovo ; 
regisis, regeris,'' you are ruled. 

Note This phonctio law, in full force during the formative period of the language, 

subsequently became Inoperative. 

2. Sometimes before m, n, or v : casmen, carmen, song ; netesnus, veternus, 
old; Jwdiesnus, hodAernus, of this day ; Minesvaf MiMerva, the goddess Minerva. 

32. I> 18 sometimes changed to 1 : 

Daerima, laerima, tear ; dingua, Ungtia, language ; odere, ollre, to emit an 
odor. 

Note 1. — D final sometimes stands in the place of an original t : id,^ this; istud, 
that; illud, that; qnod, qvdd, what, which? 

Note i.—Dv at the beginning of a word (1) sometimes becomes 6 ; dvellum, helium, 
war; <Ws, bis, twice; (2) sometimes drops d: dmgvntl, vigintl, twenty ; and (8) some- 
times drops V : dvis, dis, insepai-able particle (308), in two, asunder. 

33. Paetia-l Assimilation. — A consonant is often partially" 
assimilated by a following consonant. Thus — 

1 This occurs between consonants and at the end of words after consonants. 

^ The ending us or is is dropped (36, 5, 2), note), and r ji/nal vocalized to er ; m 
becomes ewt in regem, and vrni in swm ; n becomes un in sunt. 

3 Sometimes gu .- etcsUngusl, exsHnesi, etrfi^Mcoi, I have extinguished. 

* For an original gh. 

6 The process seems to be that the guttural before s first becomes c, and then unites 
with a and forms x: thus in coqusi, gu becomes c. 

6 Hence, in many Latin words, r between two vowels represents an original a. 

' Observe that i before a becomes e before r; see 34. 

8 For M&n-ea-va, Tnen weakened to min, see 3J8, 1. 

8 For if, istut, etc. 7> stands for t also in the old Ablative in d : praeddd for prai' 
ddt, afterward praedd, with booty; magiairdtud for magiatrdtut, magiatrdtH, from 
the magistracy. 

'c That is, it is adapted or accommodated to it, but does not become the same letter 
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1. Before the surd s or t, a sonant b or g is generally changed to its 
corresponding surd, p ' or o : 

Scribsi, seripsi, I have written ; scnbtus, scripiua, written ; rigsi, recsi, rex* 
(30), I have ruled; regtm, rictus, ruled. See also 33, 3, note. 

Note. — Qu, h for gh^ and ^ for, gv are also changed to c before s and, t : cogusit^ 
eoosit, eoxit, he has cooked; cogwitts, eootns, cooked; imtiMt,' tracsit,' traxit. he has 
drawn; trahtm, traoiUA, drawn; vivsit,* vlosit, viicit, he has lived; vivtSrus, viciGrus, 
about to live. 

2. Before a sonant 1, m, n, or r, a surd c, p, or t is generally changed 
to its corresponding sonant, g, b, or d : 

Neclegt, neglegS, I neglect ; sec-mentum, eegmentwm, a cutting ; popuUcm,' 
p&plicvs, pailicus,' public ; guatra,^ quadra, a square ; quatrdgintd, quadra- 
ginid, forty. 

3. Before a Labial p or b, n is generally changed to m : " 

InperS, imperB, 1 command; inperator, imperdtor, commander; inbellis, 
imbellu, unwarlike. 

Note. — Before n^ a Labial ,p or 6 is changed to m in a few words ; sopniis, somnus, 
sleep ; Sabmimn, Samnivm, the country of the Samnites. 

4. M Is changed to n — 

1) Regularly before a Dental Mute : 

Emndem, eundem, the same ; eommdem, eontndem, of the same ; ftiemdam, 
quendam, a certain one; tamtm, tantus, so great; quarrUns, quantus, how 
great, as great. 

2) Often before a Outtural Mute : 

HuTTirce, hunc, this ; num-ce, nunc,' now ; prlm-ceps, princeps, first ; nwm- 
quam or nimquam,' never ; quamquam or quanquam, although. 

* But b is generally retained (1) before s in nouns in 6s ; urhs, not urpn, city, and in 
abs, from ; and (2) before s and t in o&, on account of, and sub, under, in compounds and 
derivatives : oh-servanR, observant ; db-IUsus, obtuse ; siib-scribQ, I subscribe ; s^ih-ter, 
under. In these cases, however, b takes the sound of p^ so that assimilation takes place 
in pronunciation, though not In uriiing. It is probable also that in some other conso- 
nants assimilation was observed even when omitted in writing: inprimU and im- 
/rlmis, both pronounced imprimis. See Eoby, I., p. Ivii. ; Munro, p. 10. 

^ Qu, also written gv, is not a syllable ; nor is w or r In this combination either a 
vowel or a consonant, but simply a parasitic sound developed by g, which is never found 
»ithont it. 

3 For fy'oghsit; h is dropped, and g assimilated to c. 

* For gvigvsit ; the first g and the second v are dropped : vigsit, viosit, tiKfit. 
5 From populus, the people. 

' Pis changed to b, and o Is weakened to »; see 82. 
' From guattuor, four. 
■ That is, the dental n becomes the labial m. 

» " Or " placed between two forms denotes that both are in good use : niimquam Cf 
^nquam. In other cases the last is the only approved form : nunc, princeT>8. 
3 
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Note 1. — Before the ending -(?w6, m is generally retained : ^ qttlcumque^ whoever; 
Quemquef every one -, n(Wigue, for indeed. 

Note 2. — Quom-iam or quom-jam becomes quoniam, since. 

34. A consonant is often completely assimilated by a following 
consonant. Thus — 

1. T or d is often assimilated before n or s : 

JPetna, penna, feather ; mercednaritis, mercennarms, mercenary ; eonautsit, 
concussit, he has shaken. 

Note. — M before 8 is sometimes assimilated, and sometimes develops ^ .* 
premsit, pressit, he has pressed ; smnsit, swmpsU, he has taken. 

2. D, n, or r is often assimilated before 1 : 

Sedmla, sedla (37), sella, seat; unulits, Unlus (87), Ullut, any; puerula, 
puerla, puella, girl. 

3. B, g, or n is often assimilated before m : 

Sui-m,(yseS or sum-moveo, I remove; supmus, summus, highest; flagma, 
flam/ma, iame ; iwmotus or inrnwfiis, unmoved. 

Note. — For Assimilation in FreposiUom in Composition, see 344, 5. 

35. Dissimilation. — The meeting of consonants too closely re- 
lated and the recurrence of the same consonant in successive syllables 
are sometimes avoided by changing one of the consonants. Thus — 

1. Caehdeus becomes caeruleus, azure ; medi-dies, meridies, midday. 

2. Certain suffixes of derivation have two forms, one with r to be used 
after I, and one with I to be used after r : ' ai-is, alis ; burum, hrum,^ hu- 
lum ; ' curum, crum, mlum : 

Ibpuldris,* popular ; regalis,* kingly ; deluhrum, shrine ; tribuliim, thresh- 
ing-sledge ; sepulcrum, sepulchre ; perlculum, peril. 

3. A Dental Mute — d or t — may unite with a following t in two ways : 

1) Dt or tt before r may become st : 

Sddirwm, rostrum, a heak ; equettris, eguestris, equestrian. , 

2) Dt or tt before a vowel may become ss or s : " 

Fodtus, fossus, dug ; vidtm, vUws, seen ; pla/udtus, plmtsns, praised ; met' 
tus, measus, reaped ; verttus, versus, turned. 

1 But probably with the sound ofn; see p. 17, foot-note 1. 
' 2 This distinction is, however, not always observed. The form with I, probably 
ff'eakened from tiiat with r, became the favorite form, and was generally used if I did 
Bot precede. 

3 From bm-um are formed (1) brum by dropping u, and (2) buhi^n by weakening r 
Into I. In the same way crum and cuhmi are formed from ommm. 

* In populdria, d/ria is used because I precedes ; but in regdlis, dUs is used because 
r precedes. When neither I nor r precedes, the weakened form dUs is used. 

^ In regard to the exact process by which di or it becomes 88 or s, there is a diversity 
>f opinion among philologians. Bee FaptUon, p. 75 ; Boby, p. 62: Corssen, I., p. 208 1 
Stolz, p. 133, 187; Osthotr, p. 650. 
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Note. — Lgt may become la ; * rgt, ra ; * llt^ U;^ and rrt^ rs : ^ mulgtua^ mul^ua^ 
milked ; aparg^us^ ^arsus^ scattered ; falltiis^ falsus^ false ; mrrtus, versus, swept. 

36. Omission. — Consonants are sometimes dropped. Thus — 
1. Some words which originally began with two consonants have dropped 
the first : 

Cldmentum,^ Idmentum^ lamentation; gnatus^ natus^ born; gndtits* notust 
known; dviginti^ viginU^ twenty; sfallU^fallit^ he deceives. 
i 2. A Dental Mute — d or t — before s is generally dropped : ^ 

Lapids^ lapis^ stone; aetdts^ aetds^ age; milets, miles, soldier; dandsij 
clausi^ I have closed. 

KoTB. — J) is occasionally dropped before other consonants : hod-ce, hodS, koc^ this ; 
guod-circd^ gitooircd,^ for which reason : ad-gnoacd^ dgnoscd, I recognize. 

3. A Guttural Mute — c, g, or q (qu) — is generally dropped — 

1) Between a lAquid and s : 

MulcsU, mulsit, he has appeased; futgsit^fulsit^ it has lightened. 

2) Between a Liquid and t : 

Fulctus, fuUus, propped ; sarctus^ sartus, repaired. 

3) Between a lAqmd and m : 

Fulgmen^fuhnen^ lightning; torqumentum, tormenium, engine for hurling 
missiles. 

Note 1. — A Guttural Mute is occasionally dropped in other situations.' 

Thus— 

1. C before m and cs before n : lucm&Hy lUmen, light ; lucsna^ Ivna, moon. 

2. C between n and d or t: qulnctiis^ qulntua^ fifth; qulncdedm^ guJndecim^ fif- 
teen. 

8. ff before m or tJ ; ^ eoidgmen, eoidmeji (JiO^l), a svfarm; jvgmentunt,Jurnentum^ 
beast of burden ; magvult^ indvult, he prefers ; l}regoiSt br&ois^ short. 

Note 2,— X is sometimes dropped : aeoideoim^ sedecim (30, 1), sixteen; seeom^ sini, 
six each ; texula^ texla, UIcl, a web : aayukty axla^ dla^ wing. 

Note S. — N^^ r, and s are sometimes dropped : in-gnotus, ignoUts^ •Qxik.nQwn\ fvr- 
tnonsus^ formosw^ beautiitil; quotie/tia^^^ quoii's. bow often; deciens, deeies,^^ ten 

^ TiB dumged to «, and g is dropped. 

3 y is changed to s, and one I is dropped in lit, and one r in rrt 

^ Compare cldyno^ X cry out. 

* Seen in i-gnotus, Ignotus, unknown. 

B Probably first assimilated and then dropped : lapids^ lapisA, lapis. But the denta) 
is sometimes assimilated and retained : ccrf^, cesal^ I have yielded : c^ncutsit, concua- 
ait, he has shaken. 

* lengthened in compensation ; see 30, 1. 

7 Sexti'its becomes SisUuSy a proper name; aexcentl^ aescently six hundred; and 
falostuSy m^lstuSy mixed, by dropping the mute contained in the double consonant x. 

8 G has also been dropped in wi^ for agi^^ I say ; major for magior, greater, etc. 

* In numerals nt is sometimes dropped : ducentnt, ducetil^ two hundred each; vl- 
gant-aimua or vlcerU-aimits^ vigiaimua or vic^aimua, twentieth. 

'" So Id all numeral adverbs in Uns^ iSs. The approved ending in most numeral 
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times ; muU&r-^rie^ muUebris^ womanly ; prorsa, prdsa^ prose ; Ud&m^ idrni^ same \ 
jUs-deea^ judeao^ judge; a/udisne^ cmdlne^ cmdirty do you hear? visne, viney «ira, do 
you wish ? 

4, A Semivowel — -j or v, also written i or u — is often dropped : 
Bi-Jugae, biugae^ Mgae, chariot with two horses ; quadri-jugae^ quadHgat^ 

chariot with four horses ; con-junctus^ co-junetuSy cunctus^ the whole ; abjido 
or abiciS,^ I throw away ; d/lvUior^ diitior^ dUior^ richer ; nevoid^ neold, nolo, I 
am unwilling ; amdverat, aTnaerat^ amdrat^ he had loved.^ 

Note.— Separate words are sometimes united after the loss of v : al vla^ Hls^ sJs, it. 
you wish ; si vulUa, milUs^ sulUa^ if you wish. 

5. Final consonants are often dropped. Thus — 

1) Final s is often dropped : ^ 

MomriSy mo?iere (34, 1, note), you are advised ; illus^ illm^ ille^ that ; iatus^ 
istUy iste, that of yours ; ipsus^ ipsu^ ipse^ self, he ; parriadas^'^ parHdda, par- 
ricide; magis or mage^ more ; sims, s^ve^ whether, lit., if you wish. 

Note,— In the early poets es, thou art, and est, he is, after having- dropped the initial 
e, sometimes become attached to the preceding word, which has lost its flna] s ; ver-itita 
es, 'V&ritu's, you feared ; t&tnpua €St^ t&mpuat, it is time ; virtus est^ viriUst^ it is virtue. 
Bee S7f note. 

2) A final d or t is often dropped : 

Cord, cor, heart ; praeddd, praedd,^ with booty ; intrdd, intrd^ within ; /«- 
(dlwimd,^ facilUine, most easily; vlTierunt^'' vemru^ venere, they have come; 
rexerunt, rexere^ they have ruled. 

Note. — Sometimes both a vowel and a consonant disappear at the end of a word: 
puerua^puer, boy (51, 2, 4)); demde or d&in, thereupon; niMhtm or iviMl, nothing, 

3) A final n^ is generally dropped in the Nominative Singular from 
Items in on : 

Zedn^ ledj lion ; praedon^ praedS,, robher ; homon, homd^ man. 

adverbs is iea^ but in those formed from indefinite numerals, as tot, quot, it is Utis : 
toiiena, quoUena. 

* This is the approved form in verbs compounded ofJadS and monosyllabic preposi- 
tions; but dbicio is pronounced as if written abjicid or db-Uaid, i. e., i =ji, pronounced 
!/e by the Eoraan method. The syllable ab thus remains long. 

^ Several adverbial forms were produced by the loss of « with the attendant changes ; 
"f/DorauB, reoraua, ruraua, back ; subavorsum, eu&ooraum, auorav/m, suraum, from be 
low, on high. 

^ In early inscriptions proper names in oa, afterward its, occur without the s as often 
as with it: Jidacios, Boado ; Gabmioa, Gdblnio. 

* This form actually occurs in early Latin. 

8 The Ablative singular ended anciently in dy originally t. Many prepositions and 
adverbs in a and e are ablatives in origin, and accordingly ended in d. 

« Written with one Z, afterward with two. 

'' Here final t was first dropped, then «., having become* final, also disappeared, and fit 
la&t final u was weakened to e ; see 34, 1, note. 

8 In early inscriptions fijial m Is often dropped. 
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PART SECOND. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

37. Etymology treats of the classification, inflection, 
and derivation of words. 

38. The Parts of Speech are — ISfouns, Adjectives, Pro- 
nouns) Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and 
hiterj actions. 

*-^ 

CHAPTER I. 

NOUNS. 

39. A Noun or Substantive is a name, as of a person, 
place, or thing : Cicero, Cicero ; Roma, Eome ; domus, 
house. 

1. A Proper Noun is a proper name, as of a person or place : Cicero , 
Roma. 

2. A Common Noon is a name common to all the members of a class 
of objects : «»>•, man ; equtts, horse. Common nouns include — 

1) CoUeetive Xouns, designating a collection of objects : pojmlvs, 
people; exercitas, army. 

2) Abstract Courts, designating properties or qualities : virtus, virtue ; 
jUstitia, justice. 

3) Material Nouns, designating materials as such : aurum, gold ; 
lignum, wood ; agtta, water. 

40. Nouns have Gender, Number, Person, and Case. 

I. Gender. 

41. There are three genders' — Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter. 

Note. — In some nouns g^ender is determined by signification ; in others, by endings. 



> In English, Gender denotes sefl). Accortiingly, masculine nouns denote maJes; 
feminine uonDS, femalee ," and neuter nouns, objects which are neither mate nor/emat^ 
In Latin. howeTcr. this natural distinction of gender is applied only to the names of 
mnr^mnA females: while, in all other nouns gender depends upon an artificial dis- 
tinction according to grammatical ruiea. 
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42. Geneeal Kulbs eok Geudee. 
I. Masculines. 

1. Names of Males : Cicero ; vir, man ; rex, king. 

2. Names of Rivers, Winds, and Months: Rhenus^ 
Rhine ; Notus, south wind ; Martins, March. 

II. FEMINIIiTES. 

1. Names of Females : mulier, woman ; leaena, lioness. 

2. Names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and Trees : 
Graecia, Greece ; Roma, Rome ; Belos, Delos ; pirus, pear- 
tree. 

Note. — Indeclinable nouns,' infinitives, and all clauses used as nouns are neuter: 
alpha, tbe letter a.^ Bee also 533. 

43. Remarks on Gender. 

1. ExCEPTWNS. — The endings " of nouns sometimes give them a gender 
at variance with these rules. Thus, some names of rivers, countries, towns, 
islands, trees, and animals take the gender of their endings ; see 53, 1. 

2. Masculine or Feminine. — A few personal appellatives applicable to 
both sexes and a few names of animals are sometimes masculine and some- 
times feminine, but when used without distinct reference to sex they are 
generally masculine : civis, citizen (man or woman) ; Jos, ox, cow. 

3. Epicene Nouns apply only to the inferior animals. They E^re used 
for both sexes, but have only one gender, and that is usually determined 
by their endings : Unser, goose, masculine ; aguila, eagle, feminine. 

II. Person aud Number. 

44. The Latin, like the English, has three persons and 

two numbers. The first person denotes the speaker ; the 

second, the person spoken to ; the third, the person spoken 

of. The singular number denotes one, the plural more 

than one. 

III. Cases." 

46. The Latin has six cases : 

' Except names of persons. 

2 See 188,1. 

3 Gender as determined by the endings of nouns will be noticed in connection witb 
the several declensions. 

* The case of a noun shows the relation which that noun sustains to other words ; as, 
John^a hook. Here the possessvve case (John^e) shows that John sustains to the book 
the relation of possessor. 
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NAMES. ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 

Nominatiye, Nominative. 

Genitive, Possessive, or Objective with of. 

Dative, Objective with to ox for. 

Accusative, Objective. 

Vocative, Nominative Independent. 

Ablative, Objective with /rom, with, by, m. 

1. Oblique Cases. — The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative 
are called the Oblique Cases. 

2. Locative. — The Latin has also a few remnants of another case, 
called the Locative, denoting the place in which. 

DECLENSION. 

46. Stem and Suffixes. — The process by which the 
several cases of a word are formed is called Declension. It 
consists in the addition of certain suflBxes to one common 
base called the stem. 

1. Meaning. — ^Accordingly, each case-form contains two distinct ele- 
ments — the siem,^ which gives the general meaning of the word, and the 
case-suffix, which shows the relation of that meaning to some other word. 
Thus, in reg-is, at a king, the general idea, king, is denoted by the stem 
reg ; the relation of, by the suffix is. 

2. Cases alike. — But certain cases are not distinguished in form. 

1) The Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative in Neulci-s are alike, and 
in the plural end in a. 

2) The Nominative and Vocative are alike, except in the singular of 
nouns in iM of the second declension (51).' 

3) The Dative and Ablative Plural are alike. 

3. Characteristic. — The last letter of the stem is called the Stem- 
Characteristic, or the Stem-Ending. 

47. Five DECLEWSioiirs. — In Latin there are five de- 
clensions, distinguished from each other by the stem-char- 
acteristics or by the endings of the Genitive Singular, as 
follows : 

1 Moreover, in many words the stem itself is derived from a more primitive form 
called a Root For the distinction between roots and stems, and for the manner in 
ffhieh the latter are formed from the former, see 313-318. 

^ Apd in some nouns of Greek origin. 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 





CHAK*CTERISTICS. GENITITE ENDINGS. 


!. I. 


k ae 


II. 


o i 


III. 


i or a consonant is 


IV 
V. 


u lis 
e ei 



Nora 1.— The five declensions are only five varieties of one general system ot inflec 
tion, as the case-suffixes are nearly identical in all nouns. 

NoTB 2.— But these case-suffixes appear distinct and unchanged only in nouns with 
Gonsonant-stemB, while in all others they are seen only in combination with the charac- 
teristic, i. e., with the final vowel of the stem. 

Note 3. — ^The ending produced by the union of the ease-au^x with the charac 
t&ristic vowel may for convenience be called a Casb-Ending. 

FIRST DECLENSION: A NOUNS. 
48. Nouns of the first declension end in 

a and ^—feminine; as and es — masculine.^ 
Nouns in a are declined as follows : 







SINGULAR. 




Example. 




Meaning. 


CABE-EKDIIfO 


Nom. 


mensa, 




a table,^ 


a3 


Oen. 


mensae, 




of a table, 


ae 


Dat. 


mensae, 




to, for a table. 


ae 


Ace. 


mensam, 




a table. 


am 


Voc. 


mgnsa, 




table, 


a 


Abl. 


rnens^, 


from, : 

PLUBAL 


with, by a table,* 


S, 


Nom. 


mensae, 




tables, 


ae 


Oen. 


mensariun, 




of tables, 


£irum 


Dat. 


mensis, 




to, for tables, 


19 


Ace. 


mensas, 




tables. 


as 


Voc. 


mensae, 




tables, 


ae 


AM. 


mensis, 


from, 


with, by tables.* 


IS 



1 That is, nouns of this declension in a and e are feminine, and those in da and ea are 
masculine. 

^ The Nom. mensa may be translated a table, table, or the table; see 48, 6. 

3 These case'&nd'mgii will serve as a practical guide to the learner in distinguishing 
the diflferent cases. The two elements which originally composed them have undergone 
various changes, and In certain cases the one or the other has nearly or quite disappeared. 
Thus the suffix has disappeared In the Nominative and Vocative Singular, and appears 
only as e in four other case-forms, while the characteristic a has disappeared in the ending 
le, contracted from a-ia, in the Dative and Ablative Plural; see S3, 2, note. 

* Still other prepositions, as in, on, at, are sometimea used in translating the Ablative. 
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1. Stem. — In nouns of the first declension, the stem ends in a. 

2. In the Paradigm, observe that the stem is mensd, and that the sev- 
eral cases are distinguished from each other by their case-endings. 

3. Examples for Practice. — Like mema decUne : 

Ala, wing ; agua, water ; cmisa, cause ; fortUna, fortune. 

4. Locative. — Names of towns and a very few other words have a 
Locative Singular' in ae, denoting the place in which (45, 2), and are 
declined in the singular ^ number as follows : 



Nom. Roma, Rome, 

Gen. Boma,e, of Rome, 

Dat. Romae, for Rome^ 

Ace. Romain, Rome, 

Voc. Roma, Rome, 

AM. Roma, from Rome,' 

Zoc. Romae, at Rome. 



militia, war, 

mllitiae, of war, 

mllitiae, for war, 

militiam, war, 

militia, war, 
militiai, from war, 

mllitiae, in war. 



5. Exceptions in Gender. — 1. A few nouns in a are masculine by 
signification : agricola, husbandman ; see 42, 1. — 2. Hadria, Adriatic Sea, 
is masculine ; sometimes also damma, deer, and talpa, mole. 

6. Article. — The Latin has no article: corona, crown, a crown, the 
crown ; cUa, wing, a wing, the wing. 

49. Irregular Case-Endings. — The following occur : * 

1. as in the Genitive of familia, in composition with pater, mater, 
filius, and filia : paterfamilias, father of a family. 

2. ai, an old form for the Genitive ending ae, in the poets : * aulal, af- 
terward aulae, of a hall. 

8. um' in the Genitive Plural: Dardanidum for Dardanidarum, of 
the descendants of Dardanus. 

4. abus in the Dative and Ablative Plural, especially in dea, goddess, 
and/jKa, daughter, to distinguish them from the same cases of deug, god, 
and filius, son : deabus for dels, to goddesses. 

> In the Plural of all nouns the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative : AtMnls, 
at Athens. Whether, however, the form AtlienU is in origin a Locative, an Ablative, oi 
neither, ia a disputed question. See Bopp, I., pp. 484 seq. ; Schleicher, pp. 586, 587; 
Penka, p. 194; Delbriick, p. 2T; Merguet, pp. 116, 117; Wordsworth, p. 59. In most 
nouns the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative in both numbers. 

' The Plural when used is like the Plural of mema. 

' For the other prepositions which may bo used in translating the Dative and the 
Ablative, see 45. Militia, war, warfare, military service. 

• To these must be added for early Latin d in the Nom. and Voc. Sing, and drf in 
the Abl. Sing. ; see 81, 2, 1), and 36, 5, 2). 

• Also in inscriptions as the ending of the Genitive, Dative, and Locative. 

• Contracted from a-um like the Greek i-uv, uk, « shortened before m ; see 580, II 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 



KoTB. — Nouhb in ia Bometimes have U for ila In the Dative and Ablative Plural 
ffrdtla for ffrdtiUf from gratia, favor, klndnesB. 

50. Geeek Nouns. — Nouns of this declension in e, as, 
and cs are of Greek origin, and are declined as follows : 



Epitome, epitome. Aeneas, Aeneas. 



Nom. epitomS 
Gen. epitomes 
Dai. epitomae 
Ace. epitomeii 
Vbc. epitome 
Abl. epitome 

Nom. epitomae 



SINQULAB. 

Aenefts 

Aeneae 

Aeneae 

AenSam, an 

Aenea 

Aensa 

PLURAL. 



Gen. 
Dot. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 



epitomarum 

epitomis 

epitomas 

epitomae 

epitomis 



Pyrites, pyrites. 

pyrites 
pyritae 
pyritae 
pyriten 
pyrite, a, 
pyrite, a 

pyritae 
pyritarum 

pyritis 
pyritas 
pyritae 
pyritis 



Note 1. — In the Plural and in the Dative Singular, Greek nouns are declined like 
tmnsa. 

Note 2. — In nouns in e and e«, the stem-ending a is changed to e in certain eases. 

IfoTE 3. — Many Greek nouns assume the Latin ending a, and are declined like menaa. 
Many In e have also a form in a : epitome, epitoma, epitome. 



SECOND DECLENSION: O NOUNS. 
51. Nouns of the second declension end in 
er, ir, us, and os ' — masculine j una, and on — neuter. 
Nouns in er, ir, us, and um are declined as follows : 
Servus," dme. Puer, hoy. Ager, field. Templum, temple, 

SINGULAR. 

puer ager 

puerl agrl 

puero agro 

puerum agritm 

puer ager 

puerO agro 



Nom. servas ' 
Gen. serrl 
Dot. servS 
Ace. servnin 
Voc. serve 
Abl. servo 



templum 

templl 

templo 

templum 

templum 

templo 



^ Sometimes os. 

^ Sometimes written aervoa ; see 58, 1. 

^ In the Roman and in the Continental pronunciation, quantity fUrnisbes a safe guide 
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PLUIUL. 






Nom. servl 


puerl 


agri 


templa 


Gen. serTdriun 


puerSrnm 


agrorum 


templorum 


Dot. servis 


puerls 


agrls 


templls 


Ace. servos 


pueros 


agros 


templa 


Voc. servl 


puerl 


agrI 


templa 


Abl. servis 


puerls 


agrls 


tempUs 



1. Stem. — In nouns of the second declension, the stem ends in o. 

2. In the Paradigms, observe— 

1) That the stems are servo, puero^ (igro, and tem/plo. 

2) That the characteristic o becomes u in the endings us and Km, and e 
in Sfr jf,i that it disappears by contraction in the endings o,» », and is (for o-o, 
!!-(, and o-is)^ and is dropped in the forms ^«c»' and agei: 

3) That the caae-endings, including the characteristic o (47, N. 2;, are as 
follows : 





SINGDL 


IR. 




PLURAL. 






Maso. 


Neut 




Maso. 


Neut, 


Smn. 


us< 


um 


Noin. 


i 


a 


Gen. 


I 


1 


Gen. 


orum 


Orum 


Dot. 








Dot. 


Is 


Is 


Ace. 


nm 


um 


Ace. 


03 


a 


Voc. 


e< 


um 


Voc. 


i 


a 


AM. 





o 


AU. 


!b 


Is 



4) That puer and ager differ in declension from servm in dropping the 
endings its and e in the Nominative and Vocative: TSota.pxier tor puerus, 
Voc. puer for puere. 

5) That e in ager is developed by the final r.s 

6) That templum, as a neuter noun, has the Nominative, Accusative, and 
Vocative alike, ending in the plural in a / see 46, 2, 1). 

3. Examples for Practice. — Like servus : dominus, master. Like 
PUER : gener, son-in-law. Like ager : magister, master. Like templum : 
bellum, war. 

to the sounds of the vowels ; see 5. In the English method, on the contrary, the quan- 
tity of the vowels is entirely disregarded, except as it affects the accent of the word. 
Thas, a in ager is short in quantity, but long in sound (10, 8), while t in eervU, pusrU. 
agns. and UmplU is long in quantity but short is sound (11, 1), Accordingly, in this 
method, the sounds of the vowels must be determined by the rules given in 9, 10 
and 11. Moreover, the learner must not forget that when the quantity of the vowel is 
^own, the quantity of the syllable, as used in poetry, is readily determined by article 16 

> See iiS and 24, 1, note. 

" Shortened from a; see 81, 2, 1). 

° See S3, note, and 87. 

* The endings of the Nom. and Yoc. Sing, are wanting in nouns in er. 

» See 89, note. 
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i. Nouns in er and ir. — Most nouns in er are declined like ager, but 
the following in er and ir are declined like puer : 

1) Nouns in ir ; vir, niri, man. 

2) Compounds infer and ger : armiger, armigeri, armor-bearer ; eigmi/er, 
sigmferi, standard-bearer. 

3) Adulter, adulterer ; OelUber,^ Celtiberian ; gener, son-in-law ; Iber,^ 
Spaniard; Liier, Bacchus; Uberi, children; Mulaiber,^ Vulcan; preebyter. 
elder ; socer, father-in-law ; vesper, evening. 

6. Nouns in ius generally contract il in the Genitive Singular and ie 
in the Vocative Singular into i without change of accent : Claudi for 
Clavdii, of Claudius, /»fe for filii, of a son; Mercu'rl for Merou'rie, Mer- 
cury, fill for fllie, son.' In the Genitive Singular of nouns in lum the 
same contraction takes place : inge'ni for inge'nil, of talent ; see 18, 1. 

6. De0s is thus declined ; Sing, deus, del, deo, deum, deus, deo : Plur. N. 
and V. del, dii,dl;' G. deorum, deMm ; D. and A. de^, dils, dls;' Ace. deos. 

1. Neuters in us. — The three neuter nouns in us,* pelagvx, sea, virus, poi- 
son, and valgus, the common people, are declined in the singular as follows : 

Nom., Ace, Voc. pelagus virus vulguss 

Cfen. pelagi virl vulgl 

Bat., Abl. pelago viro vulgo 

' Note. — Pelaffus is a Greek noun (64, N. 2), and in general is used only in tbe singu- 
lar, though pelage occurs as an Ace. Plur. Virus and vulgus are used ouly in the 
singular. Vulgus has a masculine Ace, vulgu/m, in addition to the neuter form 'Vulffus. 

8. LoCATivB. — Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 
Singular' in i, denoting the place in which (45, 2), and are declined in the 
singular ' number as follows : 

Nom. Ephesiis, Ephesus, 

Gen. ■ EphesI, of Epliesus, 
Dot. EphesO, fm' Ephesus, 
Ace. Ephesiini, Ephesus, 
Voc. Ephese, Ephesus, 
Abl. EphesO, from Ephesus, 
Loc. EphesI, at Ephesus. 

1 CeUiber and Iher have e long in the Gen., and Mulciber sometimes drops e. 

2 Nouns In eiua sometimes contract e-ie in the Voc. Sing, into Si; Pompei or Pom 
p&i, Pompey. 

8 Dl and dis are the approved forms, but del, dii and dels, dUs also occur. 

' Originally s-stems which by the loss of « in the oblique cases have become o-stems; 
866 6/S, 1., 1, foot-note. 

6 Also written valgus. 

^ In the Plural the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative : QabUs, at Oabli 
see 48, 4, foot-note. 

' The Plural, when used, is like the Plural of eervus, puer, etc. 



bellniii, 


war. 


belli. 


of war, 


bells. 


for war, 


bellnm, 


war. 


bellum. 


war. 


bello, from 


, by war. 


belli, 


in war. 
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52. Irregtjlaii Case-Endings. — The following occur : > 

1. OS and om, old endings for us and um, sometimes used after v and 
u .- ' servos for «erw«s, semom for servum ; martuos for mortuus, dead. 

2. US for e in the Vocative of deus, god ; rare in other words. 

3. um in the Genitive Plural, especially common in a. few words de- 
noting money, weight, and measure : talentum for ialentdrum, of talents ; 
also In a, few other words ; deum for deorum ; liberum for libei'Bruiv ,■ 
Argivum for Argivorum. 

Note.— The ending «m occurs also in the Genitive Plural of many other words, 
especially in poetry. For the quiintity of «, see p. ib, loot-note 6. 

53. Gender. — Nouns in er, ir, us, and os are mascuUne, those in um 
and on are neuter ; except — 

1. The Feminines: — (1) See 48, II., tut otserve that many names of 
countries, towns, islands, and trees follow the gender of their endings. C2) 
Host names of gems and ships are feminine ; also alvus, helly ; carbasxis, sail ; 
colus, distaff; hwmtis, ground; vanmis, sieve. (3) A few Greek feminines. 

2. The Netiters .'^lelagus, sea ; virus, poison ; milgus, common people. 
For declension, see 51, 7. 

54. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of this declension in os, 6s, 
and on are of Greek origin, and are declined in the singu- 
lar as follows : 

Delos, F.,' i)eZos. AjiAxogws, Androgeos. IMotl, Ilium. 

Norn. Delos Androgeos Tlion 

Gen. Dell Androgeo, I Tlil 

Dai. Delo Androgeo Ili© 

Ace. Delon Androgedn, o lUon 

Voc. Dele Androgeos Iliom 

Abl. Delo Androgeo Ilio 

NoTB 1. — The Plural of nouns in os and on is generally re^lar, but certain Greek 
endings occur, as oe in the Nominative Plural, and on in the Genitive. 

NoTB 2, — Most Greek nouns generally assume the Latin forms in us and um, and are 
declined like servus and templum. Many in os or on have also a form in tM or um. 

Note 8. — For Greek nouns in eus, see 68 and 68, 1. 

Note 4.—Panthus has Voc. Panthu. For pelagus, see 51, T, note. 

■ To these must be added for eivrly Latin : 1) od in Abl. Sing., and a in Nom., Aoc, 
and Too. of the Neut. Plur. ; see 36, 5, 2), and 81, 2, 1) ; 2) o« in Gen. Sing. ; oe, e, is, 
«M, and ts in Nom. Plur. : po_pto«=populI; ploirume= fiariml; mres=yiii; Mitreis oi 
l6ib6ris=^en. 

2 Some recent editors have adopted vos, uos. vom and worn, for vua, uub, vum and 
uwn, but the wisdom of such a course is at least questionable Bee Brambaoh, p. 8. 

' M. stands for mascudne, i . Sarjcminine, and N. for muter. 
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THIRD DECLENSION: CONSONANT AND I NOUNS. 
65. Nouns of the third declension end in 

a, e, i, 6, y, c, 1, n, r, s, t, and x. 

56. Nouns of this declension may be divided into two 



I. Nouns whose stem ends in a Consonant. 

II. Nouns whose stem ends in I.' 

CLASS I.— CONSONANT STEMS. 
57. Stems endikg ts a Labial: b or p. 
Princeps, m.," a leader, chief. 

SINGULAR. CASE-SurFIXBS 



Nom. 


princeps, 




a leader. 


3 


Gen. 


principis, 




of a leader, 


is 


Dai. 


principl, 




to, for a leader. 


1 


Ace. 


principem, 




a leader. 


em 


Voc. 


princeps, 




leader. 


3 


AU. 


prlncipe, 


from, 


with, hy a leader. 


e 






PIDRAL. 




Nom. 


prineipCs, 




leaders, 


§3 


Gen. 


principiim, 




of leaders. 


um 


Dat. 


principibus, 




to, for leaders. 


ibus 


Ace. 


principes. 




leaders. 


63 


Voc. 


pnncipCs, 




leaders. 


ea 


AM. 


principilms, 


from, with, hy leaders. 


ibu3 



1. Stem and Case-Sufpixes. — In this Paradigm observe — 

1) That the stem is prineep, modified before an additional syllable to 
prindp ; see )$«, 1, and 67, 2. 

2) That the case-suffixes appear distinct and separate from the stem ; ' see 
46, 1, and 47, note 2. 

2. Variable Vowel. — In the final syllable of dissyllabic consonant 
stems, short e or i generally takes the form of e in the Nominative and 
Vocative Singular and that of i in all the other cases. Thus princeps, 

1 For Gender, see 99-115. 

2 See foot-note 8, p. 29. 

8 Thus, pr'moep-e, prlnoip-iB, etc. In the first and second declensions, on the con- 
trary, the sufiix can not be separated from the final vowel of the stem In such forms as 
mensia, puerl, agrta, etc. 
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principis,^ and judex, judicis (59), alike have e in the Nominative and 
VocatiTe Singular and t in all the other cases, though in prlnceps the 
original form of the radical vowel is e, and in judex, i. For a similar 
change in the vowel of the stem, see miles, mUitis (58), and cartnen, car- 
minis^ (60). See also opus, opens (61). 

8. In monosyllables in bs the stem ends in i ; see urbs, 64. 

4. For the Locative in the Third Dbclehsion, see 66, i. 

5. For Synopsis of Declension, see 87, 89. 

68. Stems ending in a Dental : d or t. 



Lapi 


s, M., st<me. 


Aetas, F., age. 

SINGULAR. 


Miles, M., soldier. 


Nom. 


lapis 


aetas 


miles 


Gen. 


lapidis 


aetMis 


mllitis 


Dot. 


lapidl 


aetati 


mlliti 


Ace. 


lapidem 


aetatem 


mllitem 


Voc. 


lapis 


aetas 


miles 


Abl. 


lapide 


aetate 

PLURAL. 


milite 


Nom. 


lapides 


aetates 


mllites 


Gen. 


lapidiun 


aetatum 


militmu 


Dot. 


lapidilnis 


aetatibiis 


militibus 


Ace. 


lapides 


aetates 


milites 


Voc. 


lapidSs 


aetates 


milites 


Abl. 


lapidibus 


aetatibus 


militibus 


Nepos, 


M., grandson. 


Virtus, r., virtue. 

SINGULAR. 


Caput, N., tew!. 


Nom. 


nepos 


virtus 


caput 


Gen. 


nepotis 


virtutis 


capitis 


Dot. 


nepoti 


virtuti 


capiti 


Ace. 


nepotem 


virtutem 


caput 


Voc. 


nepos 


virtus 


caput 


Abl. 


nepote 


virtute 

PLURAL. 


capite 


Nom. 


nepotes 


virtutes 


capita 


Gen. 


nepotmn 


virtutnm 


capitum 


Dot. 


nepotilriis 


virtutilms 


capitibns 




> See 2S, 1. 


' See aa, 


1, foot-note. 
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Ace. 


nepotes 


virtutes 


capita, 


Voc. 


nepotes 


virtutes 


capita 


Abl. 


nepotitons 


virtutitous 


capitiltus 



1. SiEMS AND Case-Suffixes. — In these Paradigma observe — 

1) That the stems are lapid, aetdt, mlUt, nepot, virtiit, and caput. 

2) That miles has the variable vowel, e, i, and oaput, u, i ; see 67, 2. 

3) That the dental d or t is dropped before s : lapis for lapids, aetde toi 
aetatSj miles for m^lefs, virtus for virtuts ; see 36, 2. 

<t) That the case-suffixes, except in the neuter, caput (46, 2), ai-e the same 
as those' given above ; see 67. 

5) That the neuter, caput, has no case-suffix in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative Singular, a in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 
Plural, and the suffixes of masculine and feminine nouns in the other cases. 

2. Nedtee stems in at drop t in the Nominative Singular and end in a : 
Nom., poema, Qen., poematis ; Stem, poemat. These nouns sometimes have 
is for thus in the Dative and Ablative Plural : poematis for poematibus. 

3. For Synopsis of Deolehsion, see 69, 78-84. 

59. Stems ending in a Guttueal : o or G. 

Rex, M., Jtldex, M. & r., Radix, p., Dux, m. &p., 

root. 



radix 

radlcis 

radlcl 

radiceiu 

radix 

radlce 



Nom. rex 
Gen. regis 
Dat. regl 
Ace. regem 
Voc. rex 
Abl. rege 



SINGnLAK. 

jfldex 

judicis 

judiol 

jiidiceiil 

judex 

judice 



dux 

ducis 

duel 

ducem 

dux 

duce 



Nom. reges 
Gen. regam 
Dat. r§gi1>ns 
Ace. regSs 
Voc. regSs 
Abl. regi1>us 



PLURAL. 

judicSs 

jUdiciini 

judiciltns 

judices 

judic€s 

judici1>iis 



radlcSs 

radlcmn 

radici1>us 

radices 

radices 

radlcibns 



duces 

duciiin 

duci1>us 

duces 

ducSs 

ducibiis 



1. Stems and Case-Suffixes. — In the Paradigms observe — 

1) That the stems are reg, Jodie, rddic, and due; judic with the variable 
rowel, i, e; see 57, 2. 

2) That the case-suffixes are those given in 57. 

3) That s in the Nominative and Vocative Singular unites with e or ^ of 
the stem and forms x ; see 30. 

2. For Synopsis of Declension, see Noims is x, 91-98. 
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60. Stems ekding in l, m, n, ok r. 

Sol, M., Consul, M., Passer, m., 

»vm,. conml. span-ow. 

SINQULAK. 

Nbm. s61 consul passer 

Gai. solis cSnsulis passeris 

Dat. soli consul! passerl • 

Ace. solem conaulem passerem 

Voc. sol consul passer 

AU. sole consule passere 



Pater, m.^ 
father. 

pater 

patris 

patil 

patrem 

pater 

patre 



N^om. solSs ' 

Gen. 

Dat. s61i1>us 

Ace. soles 

Voc. soles 

Abl. solibns 

Pastor, M., 
sTi^herd. 

Nom. pastor 

Gen. pastoris 

Dat. pastorl 

Ace. pastorem 

Voc. pastor 

Abl. pastore 



consults 

consuliun 

consulibiis 

consules 

cousules 

consulibns 



passerSs 

passemm 

passeribus 

passeres 

passerSs 

passeribus 



LeO, M., Virgo, f., 

lion. maiden. 

SINGULIS. 

leo virgo 

leonis virginis 

leonl virgini 

leonem virgin em 

leo virgo 

leone virgine 



patrgs 

patrnm 

patribus 

patrgs 

patrCs 

patribus 

Carmen, n. 
song. 

carmen 

carminis 

carmini 

carmen 

carmen 

barmine 



Nom. pastorCs 

Gen. pastorum 

Dat. pastoribns 

Ace. pastorCs 

Voe. pastorSs 

Ahl. pastoribus 



Isones 

leoniun 

leonibus 

leones 

leonSs 

leonibns 



virginSs 

virginnm 

virginibus 

virgin6s 

virgings 

virginibus 



carmma. 

carmin um 

carminibus 

carmiua 

carmina. 

carminibus 



1. Stems and Case-Scffixes. — In the Paradigms observe — 

1) That the stems are sol, consul, passer, patr^ pastor, leon, vvrgon, and 



1 Many monosyllables want the Gen, Flur. ; see 133, 5. 

2 That is, the stem is patr when followed by a vowel ; but when r becomes final, it 
develops e before it, dnd patr becomes pater ; see 29, note. 

4 
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2) That virg6 (virgon) has the variahle vowel, o, i, and carmen, e, i. 

3) That in the Nominative and Vocative Singular s, the usual «ase-suffix 
for masculine and feminine nouns, is omitted, and that in those cases the stem 
pastor shortens o, while leon and virgon drop n ; see 81, 2, 2), and 36, 5, 3). 

2. HiEMS, the only stem in m, takes s in the Nominative and Vocative 
Singular. Also sanguis (for sangmns), blood, and Salamis (for Salamins), 
Salamis, which drop n before s ; see 36, 3, note 3. 

3. Passes, Pateb. — Most nouns in er are declined like passer, but those 
jn ter, and a few others, are declined like pater ; see 77, 2. 

4. Le8, Vieg5.— Most nouns in o are declined like leS, but those in dc 
and go, with a few others, are declined like -virgO; see 7a, with exceptions. 

5. Four stems in or change o to « / see 77, 4. 

6. For the Locative in the Thibd Declension, see 66, 4. 

7. For Synopsis of Declension, see 73, 75-77. 

61. Stems ending in s. 





Flos, M., 


Jus, N., 


Opus, N., 


Corpus, N., 




flower. 


right. 


work. 


'body. 






SINGULAK. 




Norn. 


flos 


jus 


opus 


corpus 


Gm. 


floris 


juris 


operis 


corporis 


Dot. 


florl 


jurl 


operl 


corporl 


Ace. 


florem 


jus 


opus 


corpus 


Voc. 


flos 


jus 


opus 


corpus 


AM. 


flore 


jure 

plurai 


opere 


corpore 


Norn. 


flor6s 


jiira 


opera 


corpora 


Gen. 


flurum 


jumm 


opernm 


corpomm 


Dot. 


floribns 


juribiis 


operilms 


corporibus 


Ace. 


flores 


jura 


opera 


corpora 


Voc. 


flores 


jura 


opera 


corpora 


Abl. 


floril>ii.s 


juritoiis 


operibns 


corporilms 



1. Stems and Casb-Scfpixes. — In the Paradigms observe — 

1) That the stems are Jlos, jus, opos,^ and corpos. 

2) That opm has the variable vowel, e, u, and corpus, o, u. 

3) That s of the stem becomes r between two vowels : Jlos, floris (foi 
fiosis) ; see 31, 1. 

4) That the Nom. and Voo. Sing, omit the case-suffix ; see 60, 1, 3). 

2. For Synopsis of Declension, see 79, 80, 83-84. 



1 Opos occurs in early Latin. In o«, from tlio Primary SuflBx as (330), o was weak- 
ened to w in the Nom., ice, and Voc. Sing, of opus and corpus, while in all the other 
case-forms it was weakened to e in opus, but retained unchanged in corpus; see 33. 
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CLASS II.— I STEMS. 
62. Stems ENDiifG in I. — Nouns in is and gs, not 
increasing in the Genitive. ' 





Tussis, F., 


Turris, f., 


Ignis, M. , Hostis, m. & f. , 


Nubes,V., 




cough,. 


tower. 


fire. enemy. 


cloud. 








SINGULAR. 






Nom. 


, tussis 


turris 


Ignis 


hostis 


nubCs 


Gen. 


tussis 


turris 


Ignis 


hostis 


nubis 


Dat. 


tussi 


turrS 


rgnl 


hosti 


nubl 


Ace. 


tussim 


turriin. em Ignem 


hosteim 


nubem 


Voc. 


tussis 


turris 


Ignis 


hostis 


nubes 


Abl. 


tussI 


turrl, e 


Ignl, e 

PLtTRAL. 


hoste 


nube 


Nom. 


tuss€s 


turrCs 


Ignes 


hostis 


nubes 


Gen. 


tussinm 


turrium 


Igniiiiu 


hostium 


nubium 


Dat. 


tussibns 


turribiis 


Igni1>iis 


hostibiis 


nubibns 


Ace. 


tuss6s, Is 


turrCs, Is 


Ignes, Is 


hostes, Is 


nubes, Is 


Voc 


tussSs 


turrCs 


Ignfis 


hostes 


nubSs 


Abl. 


tussibns 


turril>us 


iguilms 


hostibus 


nubibns 


I. 


Paradigms.- 


-Observe — 









1. That the stems are tussi^ turri^ ign% hosti^ and nubi.^ 

2. That the case-endings, including the characteristic i, which disappears 
in certain cases, are as follows : 

SINGUIAE. PLTTKAL, 

I^om. is, es es 

Gen. is iiun 

Dot, 1 ibus 

Ace. im, em es, is 

Voc, is es 

Abl. i, e ibus 

* That ia, having as many syllables in the Nom. Sing', as in the Gen Sing. 

* Observe (1) that tussis^ turris., tgnis^ and hostis diflfer in declension only in the Ace. 
and Abl. Sing., tmsis showing the final i of the stem in both those cases, turris some- 
times in both, «^nw sometimes in the Abl., not in the Ace, kosiis'm neither (2) that nubes 
diflfers from the other four in taking es instead of w in the Nom. and Voc. Sing. 

^ Nouns in es. Gen. is, are best treated as i-stems, although some of them were 
originally s-stems (.61). Thus, originally the stem of n •'. l)cs was itself n fihes^ but e was 
finally treated as the Nom. suffix, and the word was accordingly declined like the large 
class of «-nouns mentioned under 62, V". The origin of i-stems is obscure. A few cor- 
respond to i-stems in the cognate tongues, as ignis., orU^ turris ; a few are weakened 
from a-stems or o-stems, a&foris, a door, Gr. 0vpa, imber—inihris^ rain-storm, Gr. 
6/ji^po9i some are formed from s-stems, as nfihis, just mentioned. Upon the general 
subject of i-stems, see Eoby, pp. 136-149 ; Schleicher, pp. 3S4, 432, 453 ; Corssen, I. 281, 
571, 733 eeq. ; II. 227 ; Merguet, pp. 36-40, 51, 67, 95. etc 
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II. Like Tussis — ^Acc. im, Abl. i — are declined — 

1. Buris^ plough-tail ; raiiis, hoarseness ; sitis, thirst. 

2. In the Singular: (1) Names of rivers and places in is not increasing in 
the Genitive: Fiieris, Hispalis ; see 588. (2) Greek nouns in is, Gen. is, 
and some others. 

III. Like TtJEEis — Aoo. im, em, Abl. i, e — are declined — 

Olmis, key ; feiris, fever ; messis, harvest ; ndvis, ship ; pyppie, stern ; 
restis, rope ; securis, axe ; sementis, sowing ; strigilis, strigil. 

1. Araris, or Arar (for Araris),' the Saone, and Liger (for Zigeris),^ the 
Loire, have Ace. im, em., Abl. i, e. 

IV. Like IGNIS — Aoo. em, Abi,. i, e — are declined — 

Amnis, river; unguis, serpent; avis, bird; Mis, bile; eivis, citizen; 
cldssis, fleet; collis, hiIl;yinM, end; oriis, circle; posHs, post; ■unguis, nail, 
and a few others. 

Note 1. — Adjectives in er (for ris) and those in is have the Ablative in i (153, 
154). Accordingly, when such adjectives are used suhstantivel/y, the i is generally re- 
tained : September^ iSeptembr'i, September; "^ famiUdris,fa7nUiarl, friend. But adjec- 
tives used as proper names have e : Juv&rhaUe, Juvendle, Juvenal. 

Note 2. — Jmber (for itnbris), storm ; vesper (for vesperis), evening, and a few others, 
sometimes have the Ablative in i. 

V. Like HOSTis — Aco. em, Abl. e — a^'e declined all nouns in is. Gen. 
is, not provided for under II., III., and IV.' 

VI. Like NDBES are declined all nouns in es. Gen. is.* 

63. Stems ending in i. — Neuters in e, al, and ar. 
Mare, sea. Animal, animal. Calcar, spur. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. mare animal 

Gen. maris animalis 

Dat. marl animall 

Ace. mare animal 

Voc. mare animal 

Abl. marl ' animall 

* The shortening of Araris to Arar and of Zigeris to Liger is similai- to the short 
aning of puerus iopue/r ; see 51, 2, 4) ; 36, 5, 2), note. 

2 Names of months are adjectives used substantively. Originally mensis, month.'wat 
understood. 

^ Except cams and ^u«^?m, which are consonant-stems, but have assumed i in the 
Nom. Sing. In the plural they have utn in the Gen and is in the Ace. Apis, mensis^ 
and vohicris often have urn for ium. in the Gen. 

* Except strues and vutes, which generally have um in Gen. PI., and a^rf's, which has 
Mm or ium. Compes, Gen. edis, has also iwm. 

s See 2 below. 

' The dash here implies that the case-ending is sometimes wanting. 





Case-Ekding8, 


calcar 


e-« 


calcaris 


is 


calcarl 


I 


calcar 


g 8 


calcar 


e— " 


calcSrl 


1 
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PLURAL. 






Jfom. 


maria 


asimalia, 


calcaria 


ia 


&m. 


marinin 


animaliiim 


calcariuni 


ium 


Lot. 


maribiis 


animalibiis 


calcaribns 


ibus 


Ace. 


mai'iai 


animalia. 


calcaria 


ia 


Voc. 


maria 


animalia 


calcaria 


ia 


AM. 


marittus 


animali1>us 


calcaribns 


ibus 



1. Paradigms. — Observe — 

1) That the stem-ending i is changed to e in the Nominative, Accusative, 
and Vocative Singular otmare, ami di'opped in the same cases of animal (for 
animdle) and calcar (for ealcare) ; see 84, 1, note ; 87 ; 81, 2, 2). 

2; That the case-endings include the characteristic 1. 

2. The following have e in the Ablative Singular: — (1) Names of towns 
in e ; Praeneste. — (2) Generally re<«, net, and in poetry sometimes mare. 

Note. — Neuters in nr, with a short in the Genitive, are consonant-stems : nectar^ 
nectaris^ nectar; also sdl^ salt, and/dr, corn. 



64. Stems endins in i.— Nouns in 
preceded by a consonant. 



and X generally 





Cliens, m. &f.. 


, TJrbs, F., 


Arx, F., 


Mas," M., 




client. 


city. 

SINGULAR. 


citadel. 


moiise. 


Nom. 


cliens 


urbs 


arx' 


miis 


Gen. 


clientis ^ 


urbis 


arcis 


maris ' 


Bat. 


clientl 


urbl 


arcl 


miirl 


Ace. 


clientem 


urbem 


arcem 


murem 


Voc. 


cliens 


urbs 


arx 


mus 


AM. 


oliente 


urbe 

PLURAL. 


arce 


mure 


Nom. 


clientes 


urbes 


arces 


mures 


Gen. 


clientimm 


urbiiun 


arciiun 


miiriiuii 


Sal. 


clientibns 


urbi1>us 


arcibns 


muribiis 


Aee. 


clientes, Is 


urbes, Is 


arces. Is 


mures. Is 


Voc. 


clientes 


urbes 


arces 


mures 


Abl. 


clientiltns 


urbilms 


arcibns 


mtiribiis 



-' Cliens is for clieTttis., urbs for urbis, nrx :br arcis, and mvs for mvsis ; see 36, 5, 
i\ note. Mus, originally an g-stein, Greek juCs, became an j-stem in Latin by assuming i, 

^ The vowel e is here short before nt, but long before ns ; see 16, note 2. Indeed, it 
ieej:B probable that nt and nd shorten a preceding vowel, as ns lengthens it. See Mill 
ler, p. 2T ; Bitschl, Ebein. Museum, xxxi., p, 488. 

3 Xin arx=es, c belonging to the stem, and s being the Nom. snfBx. 

* Mur^s w toT musis ; « changed to r between two vowels , see 31, 1. 
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1. Paradigms. — Observe — 

1) That the stems are clienM, urbi, arei, and muri. 

2) That these nouns are declined in the singular precisely like consonant- 
stems, and in the plural precisely like all other masculine and femininn 
j-stems.i 

2. This class of i-stems includes — 

1) Most nouns in ns and rs : ' cliens, clientis, client ; cohors, cohoHis, 
cohort. 

2) Monosyllables in s and x preceded hy a consonant,' and a few in a 
and X preceded by a vowel : ■■ urbs, city ; arx, citadel ; lis, strife ; nox, 
night. 

3) Names of nations in as and is, or, if plural, in ates and Ues : Arpmds, 
pi. Arpindtes, an Arpinatian, the Arpinates ; Sam?tis, pi. Sammies, the 
flamnites. 

4) Optimates, the aristocracy ; Penates, the household gods, and occasion- 
ally other nouns in as. 

Note 1. — Card^ flesh, has a form in is, carnis (for carinis), from wliich are formed 
ca/rni, carnium, etc. 

Note 2. — Pars, part, sometimeB has pariim in the Accusative. 

Note Z.^Rus, country, aors, lot, supeMex. furniture, and a few other words some- 
times have the Ablative in I. 

65. Summary op i-stems. — To l-stems belong — 

1. All nouns in is and is which do not increase in the Genitive ; 
see 62. Here belong also — 

1) Namesof months in A<r( for 6m): Sqitember, October, Ria.; aee68,N.l. 

2) The following nouns in ber and ter (for bris and tris) : imber, storm ; 
Unteir, boat ; uter, leathern sack ; venter, belly ; generally also Insuber, an 
Insubrian. 

3. Neuters in e, al (for ale) and ar (for are) ; see 63 ; also 6S, 
3, note. 

3. Many nouns in s and x — especially (1) nouns in ns and rs, 
and (3) monosyllables in s and x preceded by a consonant ; see 
61, 3. 

^ Nouns thus declined are most conveniently treated as i-nouns, though the stem 
appears to end in a consonant in the 8ing., and in i in the Plur. In some of these nouns 
the stem has lost its final i in the Sing., while in others it ended originally in a con- 
sonant, but afterward assumed i in the Plur., at least in certain cases ; see 68, I., foot- 
note 

2 Some of these often have wm in poetry and sometimes even in prose, as parens^ 
parent, generally has. 

' Except (ops) opie and the Greek nouns, grpps, lynx. 8phin.it. 

* Namely, favie, glis. lis, mde, nix, nox, oa (ossisV /■ a. generally fratis and mu%. 
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66. Special Paradigms. 

StlS, M. & F., Bos, M. & F., Nix, F., 



Nam. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Abl. 

Norn. 
Gm. 

Dot. •! 

Ace. 
Voc. 

Abl. 



sus 
suis 
sul 
suem 

sus 
sue 

sues 
suum 

I suibus 

! subus 

sues 

suSs 
I suibns 
I su1>us 



fsuibns ( 
su1>us ( 



bos' 

bovis 

bovl 

bovem 

bos 

bove 

bov6s 
j boTiim 
\ bourn 
\ botoms ' 
' batons ' 
boves 
boTSs 
bottus 
bubus 



mow. 

SINGULAR. 

nix 

niTis 

nivl 

nivem 

nix 

nive 

PLnRAL. 

nivSs 



nivibus 

nivfis 
niv6s 

nivibns 



Senex, m.. 
old man. 

senex 

senis 

seni 

senem 

senex 

sene 

sen6s 



seniltns 

senSs 
senCs 

seni1>iis 



"Vis, F., 

force. 

TiS 
TlS« 

vl« 
Tim 

vis 
vl 

TlrSs 



Tli'ibna 

vIrSs 

Tir6s 

Tiriltus 



1. The Stems are su ; bov , 



nig (nix=nigs), niv, nivi ; » smec, sen ; m 
(sing.}, viri (for vwi, plur.) ; ' see 31, 1. 

2. SiJs, and grus, crane, the only u stems in this declension, are de- 
clined alike, except in the Dative and Ablative Plural, where grus is 
regular: gruibus. 

3. Jdppiter, Jupiter, is thus declined: Juppiter, Jovis, Jovl, Jovem, 
Juppiter, Jove. Stems. Juppiter and Jov. 

4. Locative. — Many names of towns have a Locative Singular in i or e 
denoting the place in which (45, 2). Thus : 

Nam. Karthago, Cartilage, 

Gen. Karthaginis, of Carthage, 

Dot. Karthaginl, for Carthage, 

Ace. Karthaginem, Carthage, 

Carthage, 
from Carthage, 
at Carthage. 



Voc. Karthago, 
Abl. Karthagine, 
Loc. Karthaginl or e. 



Tibur, 


7\bur, 


Tiburis, 


of Tibur, 


Tiburl, 


for Tibur, 


Tibur, 


Tibur, 


Tibur, 


Tibur, 


Tibure, 


from 7\bur, 


Tlburl or e. 


at Tibur. 



' Bob = bovB, bous ; 6o&«5, 6m6«s = bovibus, boubus. 

* The Gen. and Dat. Sing. — vU, vl — are rare. 

3 For nigvi, from which nig is formed by first dropping i and then v; see Z'7, 3G 
3, note 1. 

* Vi is formed from vJei by first dropping i and then a. 
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67. Case-Scfeixes and Case-Endikgs. " 









SINGULAK. 








Consonant Stbms. 






I-Stems. 




Maso. and Fem. 


Neut. 


Maso. and 


Fem. 


NlUT, 


Nom. 


8,-" 


— a 


is, es, 


a 




e,-' 


Gen. 


is 


is 


is 






is 


Oat. 


1 


I 


I 






I 


Ace. 


em 


— 


im, em 




e — 


Voc. 


s 


— 


is, es. 


S 




e — 


AU. 


e 


e 


I,e 

PLURAL. 






I 


Nom. 


Ss 


a 


es 






ia 


Gen. 


um 


um 


ium 






ium 


Dot. 


ibus 


ibus 


ibus 






ib>as 


Ace. 


es 


a 


es. Is 






ia 


Voc. 


es 


a 


es 






ia 


AU. 


ibu3 


ibus 


ibus 






ibus 



Note. — The following irregular case-endings occur ; ^ 

1. S, for i, in the Dat. Sing. : « aeri for aeri. 

2. Eis^ for is, in the Ace. Plur. : ci^fiM for elvls^ elves. 
8. For Greek Endings, see 68. 



GREEK NOUNS. 
68. Most Greek nouns of the third declension are en- 
tirely regular, but a few retain certain peculiarities of the 
Greek. The following are examples : 



Lampas, P., 


Phryx, M. & v., 


Herds, m., 


torch. 


Phrygian. 

SINGULAR. 


hero. 


Nom. lampas 


Phryx 


heros 


Gen. lampadis, OS 


Phrygis, OS 


herois 


Dat. lampadS, i 


Phrygl, i 


herol, i 


Ace. lampadem, a 


Phrygem, a 


heroem, a 


Voc. lampas 


Phryx 


heros 


Abl lampade 


Phryge 


heroe 



1 On the distinction ■betweenCase-SuffixesandCaBe-Endings, see46, 1,and4'y, noteS. 

* The dash denotes that the case-ending is wanting. 

* To these should be added for early Latin— 1) ua and es in the Gen. Sing. : Juymin/us 
= hominis ; salviea = sahltie; 2) Id and e va the Abl. Sing. : corwenti^nld = conven- 
Hone ; patre = patre ; 8) is and eis in the Nom. Plur. of i-nouns : Jlneia^ Jinla =Jinea, 
On the Case-Ehidings of the Third Declension in early Latin, see Wordsworth, pp 
68-73; Kuhner, I., pp. 178-179. 

* This e is generally long. 
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4] 





PLURAL. 




Nom. lampades, es 


PhrygBs, es 


hgroes, es 


Gen. lampadum 


Phrygum 


herdnm 


Dat. Ianipadi1>iis 


Phrygibiis 


hSroilms 


Aec. lampades, as 


Phryges, as 


heroes, as 


Voc. lampades, es 


Phryges, es 


heroes, es 


Abl. lampadibtts 


Phrygilms 


heroibus 


Pericles, m., 


Paris, M., Dido, p., 


Orpheus, m., 


Pericles. 


Paris. BicLo. 

SINGDLAR.' 


Orpheus. 


Nom. Pericles 


Paris Dido . 


Orpheus ' 


Gen. Periclis, I 


Paridis, os Didus, onis 


Orph-eos, el, I 


Dat. PericlS, i 


Paridl, i Dido, onl, ont 
(Paridem. a _ 


Orph-el, ei, I, eo 


Ace. Periclem, ea, em-jij, ; '" Dido, oncm 
' ' jParim, in ' 


Orphea, eum 


Voc. Pericles, es, e 


Pari Dido 


Orpheu 


Abl. Pericle 


Paride Dido, one 


Orpheo 



1. Observe that these Paradigms fluctuate in certain oases — (1) between 
the Latin and the Greek forms : lampadis, os ; lampadem, a ; hirois, as : — (2) 
between different declensions: Pericles, between Deo. I., PerioUn, Pericle, 
Deo. 11., PsricU (Gen.), and Dec. III., Periclis, etc. : Orpheus, between Deo. 
II., Orphel, Orplieo, etc., and Deo. III., Orpheos, etc. 

2. NoDlfs IN ys have Gen. yos, ys, Aoo. ym, yn : Othrye, Othryos, Othrym, 
Othryn. 

3. The Vocative Singular drops s — (1) in nouns in eus, ys, and in proper 
names in as. Gen. antis : Atlas, Atla : — (2) generally In nouns In is, and 
sometimes in other words ; Pari. 

4. In the Genitive Plural, the ending on occurs in a few titles of books : 
Metamorphoses (title of a poem), Metamorphoseon. 

5. In the Dative and Ablative Plural the ending si, before vowels sin, 
occurs in poetry : Troades, Troasin. 

6. A few neuters used only in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 
have OS in the Singular and e in the Plural : melos, mele, song. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION, 
I. Nouns ending in a Vowel. 

69. Nouns in a ; ' Genitive in atis : Stem in at : 

poSma, poem, poematis, pogmat. 

' The Plural ia of course generally wanting; see 130, 2. 

' Eu Is a diphthong in the Xom. and Voc. ; ei sometiraoB a diphthong in the 0«n 
and Dat. 

8 These are of Greek ori^io. 
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70. Nouns in e : 


Genitire in is : 


Stem in i : 


mare, sea. 


maris, 


man. 


71. Nouns in i:' 


Genitive in is : 


Stem in i : 


sinapi, mustard. 


sinapis, 


sinapi. 



Note. — MaDy nouns in I are indeclinable. Compounds oimell have itia in the Geni 
tive : oxymeli, oxymelitis, oxymel. 

72. Nouns in 6 or 6 : Genitive in onis : Stem in 5n : 

leo, lion, leouis, leon. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in — 

1. onis : — most national names : Macedo, Macedonis, Macedonian. 

2. inis : ' — Apollo ; JwmS, man ; nemd, nobody ; turbB, whirlwind ; and 

nouns in clo and go : grandb, grandinh, hail ; virgO, 
virginis, maiden ; except — liarpagB, onis ; ligO, Cnis ; 
praedo, onis, also comedS, cuds, mango, spado, unedo, uds. 

3. nis : — card, carnis (for carinis '), flesh ; see 61, 2, note 1. 

4. enis : — A nio, Anienis, river Anio ; Nerio, Nerienis. 

5. us : — a few Greek feminines : Dido, Didus ; see <>8. 

73. Nouns in y ^ : Gen. in yis (yos, ys) : Stem in y : 

misy, copperas, misyis (yos, ys), misy. 

11. Norms ending in a Mute ok Liquid. 

74. Nouns in c : alec, aleeis, pickle ; ls,c, lacth,* milk. 

75. Nouns in I : Genitive in lis : Stem in 1 : 

Bol, sun, Bolis, sol. 

Note. — Fel,f tills, gall ; mel, melHs, honey ; sal, aalis. salt. On neuters in al, see 63. 

76. Nouns in n : Genitive in nis : Stem in n : 

paean, paean, paeanis, paean, 

flumen, stream, fluminis, flumen, in. 

Note 1. —Nouns in en have the variable radical vowel — e, i ; see 60, 1, 2). 
Note 2. — There are a few Greek words in on, Gen. in onis, ontis, St. in on. out * 
aedon, aedonis, nightingale ; X&nopJwn, XenopMnUs, Xenophon. 

77. Nouns in r : Genitive in ris : Stem in r : 

career, prison, caroeris, career. 

1. Nouns in ar, ar: (1) ar, G. aria, St. an: lar, tens, iouse; (i) par. 
paris, pair ; fa/r, /arris, corn ; lupar, hepatis, liver. For ar, G. cms, and ar 
G aris, see 63. 

2. Nouns in ter : Gen. in tris : paier, patris, father ; except lata; lateris, 
tile; iter,iUneris,way; Juppiter, Jovis / and Greek nouns: ordtir, crata-is,hoTiil 

^ These are of Greek origin. 

' Stem ia on, in, or oni, ini, ni ; see 60, 1, 2). 

" Nouns in y are of Greeit origin, and are often indeclinable. 

* The only nouns in c. 
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NoTB. — Imher and names of months in "ber have lyris in the Genitive ; im&er, imbria, 
Bhower; SepUmher^ Septembrls, September; see 68, IV., notes 1 and 2. 

3. Nouns In or : G. oris, St. or : pastor, pdstdru, shepherd ; but a few 
have 6. oris, St. or: arbor, arboris, tree; aequor, sea; marmor, marble. 
But cor, cordis, heart. 

4. Four in ur: G. oris, St. or: ebur, ivory; femur, thigh ; y«!ur, liver; 
robur, strength ; but femur has aXsofeminis, and jecur, jednoris, jecineris, 
eaxdjocineris. 

78. Nouns in ut : Genitive in itis : Stem in ut, it : 

caput, ?iead, capitis, caput, it. 

ni. Nouns ending m S. 

79. Nouns in as : Genitive in atia : Stem in at : 

aetas, age, aetatis, aetat. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. aris : — mas, maris, a male ; — stem, mas, tnai-i; see 31, 1. 

2. asis : — vas, vdsis, vessel.' 

3. asais : — as, assis, an as ( a coin). 

4. antis : — only masculine Greek nouns ; adamas, antis, adamant. 
Note. — Ajios, duels, and neuter Greek nouns in as have atis: anas, arvat^, Vas, 

surety, Arca^, Arcadian, and feminine Greek nouns in as have adis: vas, vadis, 
lampas, lampadisJ' 

80. Nouns in es : Genitive in is : Stem in i : ' 

nubes, cloud, nubis, nabi. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. edia : — herds, Jiiredis, heir ; ma-ces, reward. 

2. edia : — pes, pedis, foot, and its compounds : compes, edis, a fetter. 
8. eria : — Ceres, Cereris.* 

4. etia : — quies, rest, with compounds, inquiis, requies, and a few Greek 

words : lebes, tapes. 
6. etia : — abies, fir-tree ; aWes, ram ; paries, wall. 
Note.— JSf», bessis, two-thirds ; aes, aeris,* copper ; praes, praedis, surety. 
81 Nouns in es : Genitive in itis : Stem in at, it : 

miles, soldier, mllitis, mllet, it. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. etis : — inierpres, interpreter ; seges, crop ; teges, covering. 

2. idis : — obses, hostage ; praeses, president ; see 57, 2. 

1 Vas is the only stem in « which does not change « to r between two vowels ; sea 
61, 1, 8). 

* Greek nouns sometimes have ados for adis. 
' But see 64, 1. 

* See 61, 1, 8). 
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82. Nouns in is : Genitive in is : Stem in i : 

avis, bird, avis, avi. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. eris: — dnis, cineris,^ ashes; cucumis, cucumber; pulvis,dust; vomis, 

ploughshare. 

2. idis : — capis, cup ; cassis, helmet ; euspis, spear ; lapis, stone ; pro- 

mulsis, antepast, and a few Greek '' words ; as tyrannis, 
idis, tyranny. Sometimes ibis, and iigris. 

3. inis : — pollis or pollen, flour ; sanguis, blood. 

Note. — Glis, gliris, dormouse; Us, liUs, strife; slmu, slmims, half an as; IHs, 
D'tis; Quirls, QuirlUs; Samms, Sammtis. 

83. Nouiis in OS : Genitive in oris : Stem in os : 

mos, custom, mOris, mos. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. Otis: — cos, cot is, whetstone; dos, dowry; nepos, grandson; sacet-dds, 

priest ; and a few Greek words. 

2. odis : — eustos, custodis, guardian ; see 36, 2. 

3. ois : — a few masculine Greek nouns : herds, hero ; Minds, TrSs. 
ISoTET—Arbca or arbor, arhoris, tree ; os, osHs, bone ; l>6a, bovis, ox ; see 66. 

84. Nouns in us, Gen. in iiris or litis : stem in us or iit. 

1. uris : — crOs, leg ; jus, right ; jus, soup ; mSs, mouse ; pus, pus ; rus, 

country ; tus (thus), incense ; tellus, earth. 

2. litis : — juventus, youth ; salOs, safety ; senectus, old age ; servitOs, 

servitude ; virtus, virtue ; see 36, 2. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. lidis : — incus, anvil ; palus, marsh ; subscus, dovetail. 

2. \aa : — gi-us, gruis, crane ; sUs, swine. 

3. untis : — a few Greek names of places : Trapezus, untis. 

4. odis : — Greek compounds in pus : tripus, tripodis, tripod. 

:NoTii.—Fraus,fraudis, fraud ; lam, laudis, praise ; see 64, 2, 2), foot-note. For 
Greek nouns in eus, see 68. 

85. Nouns in us : Gen. in eris or oris : stem in os. 

1. eris: — latm, lateris, side : stem, latos." So also; acus, foedus, funus, 
germs, glomus, mUnus, olus, onus, opus, pondus, rudtis, scelus, sidus, ulcus, 
veUus, Venus, viseus, vulmus. 

2. oris : — corpus, corporis, body : stem, corpos.^ So also decus, dldeeus. 



' Stem cinis, ciner for einea with variaWe vowel i, e ,■ see 24, 1 ; 31, 1 ; and 57, 2. 
^ Greek nouns sometimes have idos or even ios for idis; Salamis has Salamirvls; 
Simcris, Simoentis. 

» See 61, 1, foot-note. 
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faeinas, /aenws, frigus, lepus, litits, nemus, pectus, peeus, penus, pignus, ster- 
ols, tempits, tergus, 

NoTB.— PeeiM, peaudis, a head of cattle ; Zigue, JAgurin, Ligarlan ; see 31 . 

86. Nouns in ys : ' Genitive in yis, yos, ys : Stem in y : 

Othrys, Othryos, Othry. 

87. Nouns in bs : Genitive in bis : Stem in bi : » 

urbs, city, urbis, urbi. 

88. Nouns in ms : Genitive in mis : Stem in m : 

hiems, winter, hlemis, hiem. 

89. Nouns iu eps : Genitive in ipis : Stem in ep, ip. 

prlnceps, prince, principis, prlnoep, ip. 

Note.— But auceps, aucupU, fowler. Other noims in ps retain the stem-vowel 
anohanged; Tnerops, meropia, bee-eater. O-ryps, griffin, has grpphu. 

90. Nouns in s after 1, n, or r : Gen. in tis : Stem in ti : 

puis, broth, pultis, pulti. 

mens, mind, mentis, menti.^ 

ars, art, artis, arti. 

NoTR. — Frbns, frondis, leaf; gldiu, glandis, acorn; J-ugldn-s, juglaTtdis, walnut; 
see 64, 2. 

IV. NOUKS ENDING IN X. 

9 1 . Nouns in ax : Genitive in acis : Stem in ac : 

pax, peace, pacis, pao. 

T^OTE.— Fax, /ads, torch; so also a few Greek nouns. A/ttyanoAC, actia; so a few 
Greek names of men. 

92. Nouns in ex : Genitive in ecis or egis : Stem in ec, eg : 

1. ecis: — aUx, pickle; vervex, wether. 

2. egis : — fez, law ; rex, king, and their compounds. 

93. Nouns in ex : Genitive in icis : Stem in ic, ec : 

jxiiex, judge, judiois, judic, eo. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. ecis : — nex, murder ; fenisex, mower ; (jt»-«c), precis, prayer. 

2. egis : — grex, flock ; aquilex, water-inspector. 

3. igis: — remex, remigis, rower; see 24, 1. 

'SoTS.—Faex, faecis, lees ; eenea, tenia, old man (66) ; aupellex, aupellectilia, 
hirniture. 

94. Nouns in ix : Genitive in icis : Stem in ic : 

radix, root, rad^cis, radlc. 

* These are of Greek origin ; a few of them have ydis: cfJamt^i, chlamydia, cloak. 

' Dissyllables have the stem in 6. 

3 Dissyllables in ns have the stem fn t. 
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95. Nouns in ix : Genitive in icis : Stem in io : 

oalix, cupj oaliois, calio. 

Note. — Nix^ nwi8{QQ\ snow; strifB, airigis^ screech-owl; a few Gallic names also 
have the Genitive in igU : Dumnorix, Orgetorix. 

96. Nouns in ox or ox : vox, vods, voice ; nox, noctis, night. 

Note. — There are also a few national names in ox, Gen. in ocis or ogis : Cappa' 
dox, Cappadoois ; AUobrox, Allobrogia. 

97. Nouns in ux : Genitive in uois ; Stem in uc : 

dux, leader, duois, duo. 

Note 1. — Lvx, litcis, light; Pollux, Pollucia, "Pd^niL; frux,frugis, fruit. 

Note 2. — Greek nouns in yx and yx are variously declined: JDryx, .EH/cia, Eryx; 
bombpx, bomb^gts, silkworm; Sti/x, Stygis, Styx; coccyx, cocc^gia, cuckoo; orvyx, 
onychia, onyx. 

98. Nouns in X after n or r : Genitive in cis : Stem in oi : 

arx, citadel, arois, arci. 

Note 1. — Conjunx or Gonjvx, conjugis, spouse. 

Note 2. — Most nouns in x preceded by n are of Greek ori^n : lynx, lyncia, lynx ; 
phalanx, phalangia, phalanx. 

GENDER IN THIRD DECLENSION. 

99. Nouns in the third declension ending in 

6, or, OS, er, and in es and es increasing in the Genitive,^ 

are masculine : sermo, discourse ; dolor, pain ; mos, custom ; 
agger, mound ; pes. Genitive pedis, foot. 

100. Nouns in O are masculine, except the Feminines, viz. ; 

1. Nouns in 6, Gen. inis, except cards, ordS, turbo, masc, cupidB and 

margo, masc. or fem. 

2. Card, flesh, and the Greek Argo, echo, echo. 

3. Most abstract and collective nouns in io ; i-atio, reason ; contiS, an 



101. Nouns in OR are masculine, except — 

1. The Eeminine :— arbor, tree. 

2. The Neuters : — ador, spelt ; aequor, sea ; cot, heart ; marmor, marble. 

102. Nouns in OS are masculine, except — 

1. The Feminines : — arJos, tree; cos, whetstone ; (ios, dowry ; eos, dawn. 

2. Tlie Neuter : — os, mouth. 

Note. — Oa, bone, and a few Greek words in oa are neuter : chaoa, chaos. 

103. Nouns in ER are masculine, except — 

' That is, having more syllables in the Genitive than in the Nominative. 
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1. The Feminine : — linier, boat (sometimes masc). 

2. The Neuters: — (1) cadaver, corpse; iter, way; tuber, tumor; uber, 

udder ; ver, spring ; verber, scourge ; — (2) botanical names in er, 
Gen. m-is ; acer, maple-tree ; pcipaver, poppy. 

104. Nouns in ES and ISS increasing in the Genitive are masculine, 

except — 

1. The Feminines : — compes, fetter; merces, reward; merges, sheaf; 

quies, rest (with its compounds) ; seges, crop ; teges, mat ; some- 
times ales, bird, and quadrupes, quadruped. 

2. The Neuter : — aes, copper. 

105. Nouns of tlte third declension ending in 

as, as, is, ys, x, in es not increasing in the Genitive, and 
in s preceded by a consonant, 

are feminine : ' aetds, age ; ndvis, ship ; cMamys, cloak ; 
pax, peace ; nUies, cloud ; uris, city. 

1 06. Nouns in AS and AS are feminine, except — 

1. The Masculines : — as, an as (a coin), vas, surety, and Greek nouns in 

as. Gen. aniis. 

2. Tlie Neuter's : — wos, vessel, and Greek nouns in as. Gen. atis. 

1 07. Nouns in IS and YS are feminine, except the Mascvlines, viz. : 

1. Nouns in all's, ollis, cis, mis, nls, guis, quis: natd/is, birthday; 

ignis, fire ; sanguis, blood. But a few of these are occasionally 
feminine : canis, amnis, einis, finis, anguis, torguis. 

2. Axis, axle ; buris, plough-tail ; caliis, path ; ' ensis, sword ; lapis, 

stone ; mensis, month ; orbis, circle ; postis, post ; pulvis, dust ; 
sentis, brier ; torris, brand ; veetis, lever ; and a few others. 

3. Names of mountains in ys : Othrys. 

1 08. Nouns in X are feminine, except the Mascvlines, viz. : 

1. Greek masculines : corax, raven ; thorax, cuirass. 

2. Noons in ex and unx ; except the feminines : faex,forfex, nex,(prexy 

supeUex. 

3. Calix, cup ; fornix, arch ; phoenix, phoenix ; iradux, vine-layer, and 
a few nouns in yx. 

4. Sometimes : calx, heel ; calx, lime ; lynx, lynx. 

109. Nouns in ES not increasing in the Genitive are feminine, except 
the Maseulin£s, viz. : 

> Nouns whose gender is determined by SigniJIcation (42) may be exceptions to 
these rules for gender as determined by Btldinga. Caliis is sometimes fe^ninine. 
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Acmaces, cimeter ; sometimes palumbes, dove ; and vepris, thorn-bush. 
Note. — For Greek nouns in tfs, see 111, note. 

110. Nouns in S preceded by a Consonant are feminine, except the 
Masculines, viz. : 

1. Dens, tooth ; fans, fountain ; mons, mountain ; pons, bridge ; gener- 

ally adeps, fat, and rudens, cable. 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally adjectives or participles with a mascu- 

line noun understood : oriens (sOl), east ; confluens (amnis), con- 
fluence ; tridens (raster), trident ; quadrdns (as), quarter. 

3. Chcdybs, steel ; hydrops, dropsy, and a few other Greek words. 

4. Sometimes ; forceps, forceps ; serpens, serpent ; stirps, stock. Ani- 

mans, animal, is masculine, feminine, or neuter. 

111. Nouns of the third declension ending in 

&) e> i> Y> c, 1, n, t, ar, ar, ur, us, and us 

are neuter : ' poema, poem ; mare, sea ; lac, milk ; animal, 
animal ; carmen, song ; caput, head ; corpus, body. 

Note. — A few Greek nouns in es are also neuter : cacoetJies, desire, passion, 

112. Nouns in L, AR, and AR are neuter, except the Masculines, viz. -. 
Mugil, mullet ; saZ,' salt ; sol, sun ; lar, hearth ; aalar, trout. 

113. Nouns in N are neuter, except — 

1. The Masculines : — pecien, comb ; ren, kidney ; Kin, spleen ; and 

Greek masculines in an, en, in, 5n : paean, paean ; canon, rule. 

2. The Feminines : — aedon, nightingale ) alcyon (halcyon), kingfisher ; 

icon, image ; sindon, muslin. 

114. Nouns in UR are neuter, except the Masculines, viz. : 
Furfur, bran ; turtur, turtle-dove ; vultur, vulture. 

115. Nouns in US and US are neuter, except — 

1. The Masculines : — lepus, hare ; mus, mouse ; and Greek nouns in piia. 

2. T/)e Feminines : — tellUs, earth ; fraus, fraud ; laus, praise ; and nouns 

in us. Gen. utis or iidis : virifis, virtue ; palus, marsh. 

FOURTH DECLENSIOK: U NOUNS. 

116. Nouns of the fourth declension end in 

us — masculine; u — neuter. 
They are declined as follows : 

* See foot-note, page 47. Sal is sometimes neuter in tlie stntrular. 
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Fractus, fruit. 


Cornu, Tiom. 










SINGULAR. 


GABs-EiiDmos 




Nam. 


fructiis 


coma 


us 


a 


Gen. 


fructtts 


cornfts 


us 


us 


Dal. 


fructiil, ft ' 


coruft 


uT, u' 


u 


Ace. 


fructiim 


corntt 


um 


u 


Voe. 


fructiis 


cornft. 


us 


u 


AM. 


fructft 


corntt 

PLURAL. 


u 


u 


Norn. 


fructfts 


cornua 


us 


ua. 


Gen. 


fructmiin 


corniniin 


uum 


uum 


Dai. 


fruetilms 


cornil»iis 


ibus (ubus) 


ibus (ubus) 


Ace. 


fructfts 


corrma 


us 


ua 


Voe. 


fructfts 


corniia 


us 


ua 


Abl. 


fruetilms 


cornibiis 


ibus (ubus) 


ibus (ubus) 



1. The Stem in nouns of the fourth declension ends in u : fructu, eornu. 

2. The Case-Endings here given contain the characteristic u, weakened 
to i in ibus, but retained in ubu« ; see 22. 

117. The following Irregular Case-Endings occur : * 

1. Ubus for ibns in the Dative and Ablative Plural — 

1) Regularly in acus, needle ; areas, bow ; and trihus, tribe. 

2) Often in artus,^ joint ; laeus, lake ; partus, birth ; partus, harbor ; 
gpecus, cave ; and veru, spit. 

3) Occasionally in a few other words, as j'«KM, knee ; tonitrvs, ihmider, etc. 

2. TJis, the uncontracted form for ns, in the Genitive : fructuis for 
frUctas.* 

3. TTos, an old form ' of the Genitive ending : senatuos,^ of the senate, 

118. Nouns in us are masculine, those in u are neuter, but the fol- 
lowing in us are — 



^ Thus ul is contracted into u : fructm, frUctu. 

3 To these should be added the rare endings vd for u in the Abl. Sing., wiw for ^'s in 
the Geu. Sing., and uus for 7v« in the Nom., Ace, and Voe. PI. See Wordsworth, pp. (30-62 

3 Generally plural, limba. 

* It has been already mentioned (47, note 1) that the five declensions are only five 
varieties of one general system of inflection. The close relationship between the third 
declension and the fourth will be seen by comparing the declension of fructus, a w-noun 
of the fourth, with that of grOa (66, 2), a u-noun of the third. In fact, if the old Geni- 
tive ending uis had not been contracted into ««, there would have been no fourth de- 
clension whatever. All M-nouns would have belonged to the third declension. 

^ Compare' the Greek Genitive in vos : tx^us, ix0vo9, Jish. 

This was first weakened to aenaPuis (SS), and then contracted to sendtus (S3, 2), 
the classical form. 
5 



go FIFTH DECLENSION. 

FEHruraE BY Exception : — (1) aoxis, needle ; colus, diataff ; donMs, house; 
mamis, hand; porticus, portico; tribua, tribe; — (2) IdMS^ Ides; 
Qmnqudtrus, feast of Minerva ; generally penus, store, -when of 
this declension ; rarely speous, den ; — (3) see 48, II. 

Note. — The only neuter nouns in common use are eornu^ genu^ and veru.^ 

119. Second and FonRTH Declensions. — Some nouns are partly of 
the fourth declension and partly of the second. 

1. Domus, F., house, has a Locative form domi, at home, and is other, 
wise declined as follows : ' 

SINGULAK. PLURAL. 

Nom, domus doraus 

Gen. domus domuum, domorum 

Dat. domul (domo) domibus 

Ace. domum domos, domus 

Voc. domus domuB 

Abl. domo (domfl) domibus 

2. Certain names of trees in ««, as <nipressm,ficus, laurus, pmus, though 
generally of Deol. II. , sometimes take those cases of the fourth which end in 
we, us, and « .• N. laurus, G. IcmiUs, D. lauro, A. laiirum, V. lawm, A. Icmru, 
etc. So also colus, distaff. 

3. A few nouns, especially senatus, senate, and twmuUus, tumult, though 
regularly of Deol. IV., sometimes take the Genitive ending i of the second ; 
sendti, tumuliyi. 

i, Quercus, oak, regularly of Decl. IV., has guercorum in the Gen. P!ur. 

FIFTH DECLENSION: E NOUNS. 

120. Nouns of the fifth declension end in es— feminine, 
and are declined as follows : 

Dies, day. Res, thing. 







SINGULAR. 


Ca8e-Ehdinq». 


Norn. 


dies 


rSs 


es 


Gen. 


did or die 


rel or r© 


^1, § 


Dai. 


diCI or die 


rel or r© 


el, S 


Ace. 


diem 


rem 


em 


Voc. 


dies 


res 


Ss 


Abl. 


die 


re 


e 



1 But neuter forms occur in certain cases of other words. Thus, Dat. peov^ Abl 
pecu. Nom., Ace, and Voc. PI. pecua, from obsolete peeu, cattle ; also a/rtaa fron 
iX/rime ; oHSua from obsolete oseu^ bone ; epecua from specua. 

^ Combimng: forms of the second declension with those of the fourth. 
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PLURAL. 


Case-Endings. 


Nom. 


dies 


rSs 


es 


Gen. 


dieriun 


renun 


erum 


Dai. 


diebns 


Te1>us 


ebua 


Ace. 


dies 


res 


es 


Voc. 


dies 


res 


ga 


AU. 


diel>us 


reltiis 


ebus 



1. The Stem of nouns of the fifth declension ends in e : die, ?•?.• . 

2. The Case-Endings here given contain the characteristic e, which ap.' 
pears in all the cases. It is shortened (1) generally in the ending el, when 
preceded by a consonant, and (2) regularly in the ending em. 

Note. — Traces of a Locative in e are preserved in certain phrases found in early 
Latin, as die septrnil, on the seventh day; die crdstini, on the morrow; dieproximi, 
on the next day. CoUdie, hodie,pridie, and the lilce are doubtless Locatives in origin. 

121. Ikkegulak Case-Endings. — The following occur : 

1 . I or ei for ei in the Gen. and Dat. : acii for adei, of sharpness ; 
diet for diel ; rei for rSi ; pernicii for perniciei, of destruction. 

2. Es in the Gen. in early Latin : dies, of a day j i'cd>ies, of madness. 

122. Defective. — Nouns of this declension want the plural, except' — 

1. Dies and res, complete in all their parts. 

2. Acies, sharpness ; effigies, image ; fades, face ; series, series ; speeies, ap- 
pearance ; spes,' hope, used in the Sing. , and in the Nom. , Aoc. , and Voc. Plur. 

3. Muvies, used in the Sing, and in the Nom. Plur., and glades in the 
Sing, and in the Aoc. Plur. 

1 23. Gender. — Nouns of the fifth declension are feminine — 
Except dies, day, and meridies, midday, masmline, though dies is some 

times feminine in the singular, especially when it means time. 

124. General Table of Gender. 

I. Gender independent of ending.* Common to all de- 
clensions. 



1 Originally most e-stems appear to have been either a-stems or {-stems. Thus: 1) 
Most stems in ii are modified from id ; materia, muterii, Nom. materie-s, material; 
see 25, 1, note, with foot-note 6. In this class of words the Gen. and Dat. Sing, are 
formed'from the stem in ia, not from that in ies: mdteriae, not materiel. 2) Diei^ 
fides, plebes, and spes appear to have been s-stems, modified to e-stems, as many 
«-stems in the third declension were modified to i-stems; see 68, L, 1, foot note. 

" A few plural forms in addition to those here given are sometimes cited, but seem 
not to occur in writers of the classical period. 

s In early Latin speres occurs in the Nom. and Ace. Plur., formed ftom spSs treated 
iM a stem in s. Thus : spes, speses, spires (31, 1). 

* For exceptions, see 43. 
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COMPOUND NOUNS. 



Masculine. 
Karnes of Males, of 
Rivers, Winds, and 
Months. 



Feminine. 
Names of Females, of 
ConNTKiES, Towns, Isl- 
ands, and Trees. 



Neuter. 
Indeclinable NotrNS,' In. 
piNiTiTES, and Clauses 
used as Nouns. 



II. Gender determined by Nominative ending." 
Declension I. 



Masculine. 




Feminine. 


as, es. 




a,e. 
Declension II. 


er, ir, us, os. 


OS. 


Declension III. 


6, or, OS, er, es and 


as, as, is, ys, x, es and 


es increasing 


m the 


es not increasing in the 


Genitive. 




Genitive, s preceded by 
a consonant. 

Declension IV. 


US. 




Declension V. 
es. 



Neuter. 



lun, on. 



, i, y- c. 1, n, t, ar, 
ar, ur, us, us. 



COMPOUND NOUNS. 

125, Compounds present in general no peculiarities of declension. 
But— 

1. If two nominatives unite, they are both declined : = respvilica = respub- 
Uca, republic, the public thing; jusjurandum=j1iisjwrandum, oath. 

2. If a nominative unites with an oblique case, only the nominative is 
declined : = paterfamilias = pater familids (49, 1), ot pater famiUae, the fathei 
of a family. 



126. Paradigms. 

Nom. respublioa 
Gen. rsipilblioae 
Bat. reipublicae 
Ace. rempublioam 
Voc. rSspublioa 
Abl. republica 



singular. 
josjurandum 
jurisjtlrandi 
junjOrando 
jusjurandum 
jusjurandum 
jurejurando 



paterfamilias 

patrisfamilias 

patrlfarailias 

patremfamilias 

paterfamiliris 

patrefamilias 



1 Except names of persons. 

* For exceptions, see under tlie several declensions. 

^ Words thus formed, however, are not compounds in the strict sense of the term 
see 340, 1.. note. 
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PLURAL. 

Nom. respublicae iurajuranda patrSsfamiliaa 

Gen. rerumpublicfirum patrumfamilias 

Dot. rebuspublicis patribustamiliaa 

Ace. respublioas jurajuranda patresfamilias 

Voc. respublicae iurajuranda patresfamilias 

Ail. rebuspublicis patribusfamUias 

NoTB 1.— The parts which compose these and similar words are often and perhaps 
Qore correctly ^vritten separately : res publica ; pater /amilias or/amiliae. 

NoTs 2. — Faterfamilias sometimes has /ami^iarum in the plural: patresfamiH 
irum. 

IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

1 27. Irregular nouns may be divided into four classes : 

I. Indeclinable Nodns have but one form for all cases. 

II. Defective Nouns want certain parts. 

III. Heteboclites {kelerodUa ') are partly of one declension and partly 
of another. 

IV. Heterogeneous Noons [heterogenea ") are partly of one gender and 
partly of another. 

I. Indeclinable Nouns. 

1 28. The Latin has but few indeclinable nouns. The following are 
the most important : 

1. The letters of the alphabet, a, 6, c, alpha, beta, etc. 

2. Foreign words : Jdcdb, Hiberi ; though foreign words often are declined. 

n. Defective Nouns. 

1 29. Nouns may be defective in Nuinher, in Case, or in both Number 
and Caxe. 

130. Plural wanting. — Many nouns from the nature of their signi- 
fication want the plural: Roma, Rome; jmtvtia, justice; aurum, gold; fa- 
nies, hunger ; sanguis, blood. 

1. The principal nouns of this class are : 

1) Most names of persons and places : CicerS, Roma. 

2) Abstract Nouns : Jidis, faith ; justitia, justice. 

3) Names of materials : aurum, gold ; fernim, iron. 

4) A few others : merldi's, midday ; spccwien, example ; mipellex, furni- 
ture ; r'er, spring ; Tespera, evening, etc. 

2. Proper names admit the plural to iesigaaXe families, classes ; names of 
materials, to designate pieces of the material or artiHes made of it : and ab- 
stract nouns, to designate instances, or Hiiils, of the quality : Sdpidnis, the 
Seifita; a«ra, vessels of copper; ocdrt^MW, instances of avarice; orfio, hatreds. 

3. In the poets, the plural of abstracts occurs in the sense of the singular. 

• From erepo:, another, and kAiVh, infiection, i. o., of different declensions. 
» From eTepo!, another, and yivo^, gender, i. o., of different genders. 
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IBREGULAH NOUNS. 



131. Singular wanting. — Many nouns want the singular. 

1. The most important of these are: 

1) Certain personal appellatives applicable to classes : m4/^''^i forefathers', 
posterl, descendants ; gemim, twins ; Kben, children. 

2) Many names of cities: Atkmae, Athens; Thibae, Thebes; DelpM, 
. Delphi. 

3) Many names of festivals : BacohanaUa, Olympia, SdturndUa. 

4) Arma, arms ; divitiae, riches ; aseguiae, funeral rites ; exuviae, spoils ; 
Idas, Ides ; indutiae, truce ; insidiae, ambuscade ; mdnes, shades of the dead ; 
Tninae, threats ; moenia, walls ; munia, duties ; nwptiae, nuptials ; riUquiae, 
remains. 

2. An individual member of a class designated by these plurals may be de- 
noted by unus ex with the plural; unua ex Uberls, one of the children, or a child. 

Note. — The plural in names of cities may have refereDce to the several parts of the 
city, especially as ancient cities were often made up of separate villages. So in the names 
of festivals, the plural may refer to the various games and exercises which together con- 
stituted the festival. 

1 32. Plural with Change op Meaning. — Some nouns have one sig- 
nification in the singular and another in the plural. Thus : 



SINGULAR. 

Aedes, temple; 
Auxilium, help; 
Career, prison, harrier ; 
Castrum, castle, hvt; 
Comitium, name of a pa/rt of the 

Soman forum ; 
Copia, plenty, force ; 
Facultas, ability ; 
Finis, end; 
Fortuna, fortune ; 
Gratia, gratitude, favor ; 
Hortus, garden ; 
Impedimentum, hindrance ; 
Littera, letter of alphabet ; 

Ludus, play, sport ; 

Mos, custom ; 

Natalis (diss), birth-day ; 

Opera, work, service ; 

Pars, part ; 

Rostrum, beak of ship ; 

Sal, salt ; 



PLURAL. 

aedes, (1) temples, (2) a house.^ 

auxilia, auxiliaries. 

oarceres, barriers of a race-course. 

castra, camp. 

oomitia, the assembly held in the comitium. 

eopiae, (1) stores, (2) troops. 

facultates, wealth, means. 

finSs, borders, territory. 

fortnnae, possessions, wealth. 

gratiae, thanks. 

horti, (1) gardens, (2) pleasure-grounds. 

impedimenta, (1) hindrances, (2) baggage. 

litterae, (1) letters of alphabet, (2) epistle, 

writing, letters, literature. 
ludi, (V) plays, (2) public spectacle. > 

mores, manners, character. 
natales, pedigree, parentage. 
operae, workmen. 
partes, {\) parts, {2) a party. 
rostra, (1) beaks, (2) the rostra or tribunl 

in Borne (adorned with beaks). 
, witty sayings. 



> Aedes and some other words In this list, it will be observed, have In the plural two 
significations, one corresponding to that of the singular, and the other distinct ftom It 
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1 33. Depeotivb in Case. — Some nouns are defective in case : 

1. In the Nom., Dat., and Voo. Sing. : , opw, — , opem, , op«, 

help ; , wcis,' , mcem, , vice, change. 

2. In the Nom., (Jen., and Voo. Sing. : , precl, precem, ,prece, prayer. 

S. In the Nom. and Voo. Sing. : , dapis,' dap 

food; , frugis, frugi, fi-ugem, ,/ruge, fruit. 

4. In the Gen., Dat., and Abl. Plujr. : Most nouns of the fifth Decl. ; see 188. 
Note. — Many neuters are also defective in the Gen., Dat., and Abl. Plur. ; far, fel, 

met, pus, rus, tits, etc., especially Greek neuters in os, which want these cases also in 
the singular : epos, meloe ; also a few nomiB of Decl. IV. : metus, siius, etc. 

5. In the Gen. Plur. : many nouns otherwise entire, especially monosylla- 
bles : nex, pax, pix ; cor, cos, ros ; sal, sol, l&x. 

134. Number and Case. — Some nouns want one entire number and 
certain cases of the other. The following forms occur: fors, forte, 
chance ; lues, luem, lue, pestilence ; didonis, dicioni, diciSnem, dicione, sway. 
Fas, right, and ne/ds, wrong, are used in the Nom., Ace, and Voc. Sing. ; 
insiar, likeness, niJiU, nothing, and opas, need, in the Nom. and Ace. ; 
seem, sex, in the Ace. only. Many verbal nouns in « and a few other 
words have only the Ablative Singular ; jussic, by order ; mandatu, by com- 
mand ; rogaiu, by request ; sponte, by choice, etc. 

III. Hetbroclitbs. 

135. Of Declensions II. and IV. are a few nouns in us ; see 119. 

136. Of Declensions II. and III. are — 

1. Jugerumi, an acre; generally of the second Decl. in the Sing., and of 
the third in the Plur. : jugerum, jugeri ; TpbixaX, juge7'a, jugerwm, jugeribus. 

2. Vds, a vessel ; of the third Deol. in the Sing, and of the second in the 
Plur. : vds, ■vdsis ; plural, vasa, vasbrum. 

3. Plural names of festivals in alia : Bacchanalia, Saturnalia; which are 
regularly of the third Decl., but sometimes form the Gen. Plur. in orum of 
the second. AncUe, a shield, and a few other words have the same peculiarity. 

137. Of Declensions III. and V. are — 

1. Bequies, rest ; which is regularly of the third Deol. , but also takes the 
forms reqiiiem and requie of the fifth. 

2. Fam^, hunger; regularly of the third Deol., except in the Ablative, 
fame, of the fifth (not /ame, of the third). 

1 38. Forms in ia and ies. — Many words of four syllables have one 
form in ia of Decl. I., and one in ies of Deol. V. ; luxuria, luxuries, lux- 
ury ; materia, mdteries, material. 

139. Forms in us and um. — Many nouns derived from verbs have one 
form in «s of Decl. IV., and one in um of Decl. II. : conatus, cBnatum^ 
attempt ; eventus, eventum., event. 

' P9fe<;tlv« SI90 In the G?n, Plur. 
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140. Many words which have but one approved form in prose, admit 
another in poetry : juveniUs (utis), youth ; poetic, juvenla (ae) : senectm 
(utis), old age ; poetic, seneda (ae) ; paupertds (atis), poverty ; poetic, 

pauperies (ei). 

IV. Hetbbogbnbous Nouns. 

141. Masculine and Neuter. — Some masculines take in the plural an 
additional form of the neuter gender ; 

Jocut, m., jest; plural,yoa, m.,jOi!a, n. 

Locus, m., place ; plural, lod, m., topics, loca, n., places. 

1 42. Feminine and Neuter. — Some feminines take in the plui al an 
additional form of the neuter gender : 

Oarlasus, f. , linen ; plural, carbasi, f. , carbasa, n. 

Margarita, f., pearl; plural, margaritae, f., margarita, u. 

Ostrea, f., oyster; plural, ostreae, f., ostrea, n. 

1 43. Neuter and Masculine or Feminine. — Some neuters take in the 
plural a different gender. Thus : 

1. Some neuters become masculine in the plural : 

Carfam, n., heaven; plural, «aefe, m. 

2. Some neuters generally become masculine in the ptoal, but sometimes 
remain neuter : 

Frenum, u., bridle ; plural, fr'eni, m., frena, n. 

Sdstrwn, a., rake; plural, rastrl, m., rostra, u. 

3. Some neuters become feminine in the plural : 

^Mtom, II., feast; plural, «p«Zae, f. 

144. Forms in us and um. — Some nouns of the second declension 
have one form in tjs masculine, and one in um neuter : clipeus, clipeum, 
shield ; eommentarius, commentarium, commentary. 

1 45. Heterogeneous Heteroolites. — Some heteroclites are also hete- 
rogeneous : conatus (iis), conaium (I), effort ; metida (ae), mendum (i), fault. 



OHAPTEK II. 

ADJECTIVES. 

146. The adjectiye is the part of speech which is used 
to qualify nouns : bonus, good ; mdgnus, great. 

Note.— The four of the adjective in Latin depends in part upon the gender of the 
noun which it qualifies; bonus puer, a good boy; bonapuella, a good girl; bonum tern- 
plum, a good temple. Thus, in the Norn. Sing., bonus is the form of the adjective wnen 
used with maaculine nouns, bona with feminine, and bonum with neuter. 



ADJECTIVES. 
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147. Some adjectives are partly of the first declension 
and partly of the second, while all the rest are entirely of 
the third declension. 

FnisT AND Second Declensions : A and O Stems. 

148. Bonus, good.'^ 



' " 


SINGULAR. 




MA80. 


FlM. 


Nbitt. 


J^om. bonus 


bona 


bonum 


Gen. bonS 


bonae 


bonI 


Dot. bono 


bonae 


bono 


Ace. boniun 


bonam 


bonum 


Voe. bone 


bona 


bonum 


Abl. bono 


bona 

PLPKAL. 


bono 


Nom. boni 


bonae 


bona 


Oen. bonSrum 


bonarniu 


bonorum 


Dot. bonSs 


bonis 


bonis 


Ace. bonos 


bonas 


bona 


Voc. bonI 


bonae 


bona 


Abl. bonis 


bonis 


bonis 


149. Liber, /ree." 


SINGULAR. 




Maso. 


Fem. 


Nbdt. 


I^om. liber 


libera 


Uberum 


Oen. llberl 


liberae 


ITberl 


Dai. Iibero 


llberae 


Iibero 


Ace. Uberum 


liberam 


llbeium 


Foe. Uber 


libera 


Uberum 


Abl. liber© 


libera 

PLURAL. 


Iibero 


Nbm. llberl 


liberae 


Ubera 


Gen. Ilberomm 


Uberaram 


llberorum 


Dot. liberls 


liberls 


liberls 


Ace. liberos 


liberas 


libera 


Voe. llberl 


liberae 


libera 


Abl. liberls 


liberls 


liberls 



' Bonus is declined in the Mssc. like aermts of Deol. II. (51), in the Fem. like minsa 
}t Decl. I. (48), and in the Neat, like templum of Decl. II. (51). The stems are hmw 
in the Masc. and Neut., and bond in the Fem. 

" LiBSB is declined in the Masc. like puer (51), and in the i'em. and Neut. like 6on«« 
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ADJECTIVES. 



150. Aeger, m, 

Maso. 
Nom. aeger 
Oen. aegri 
Dai. aegrd 
Ace. aegmin 
Voc. aeger 
Ahl. aegro 



Nomn. aegrI 

Oen. aegrdrnm 

aegrls 

aegrSs 
Voc. aegrI 
Ahl. aegrls 



Dai. 
Ace. 



singular. 
Fem. 
aegra. 
aegrae 
aegrae 
aegram 
aegra 
aegra 

PLUKAL. 

aegrae 
aegrarum 

aegrls 
aegrls 
aegrae 
aegrls 



JTeut. 
aegrmn 
aegrI 
aegro 
aegriuu 
aegrum 
aegro 

aegra 
aegronim 

aegrls 
aegra 
aegra 
aegrls 



Note. — Most adjectives in er are declined like aegirr, but the following ir- 
er and ur are declined like liber : 

1) Asper.1 rough ; laeer.^ torn ; miser, wretched ; prosper, prosperous ; tener, 
tender ; hut asper sometimes drops the e, and dexter, right, sometimes retainU 
it : dexier, dextera, or dextra. 

2) Satur, sated ; sattir, satura, satnrum. 

3) Compounds m/er and ger : mortifer, deadly ; aliger, winged. 

151. Ieeegulaeities. — Nine adjecfciTes have in the 
singular ius ■' in the Genitive and i in the Datiye, and are 
declined as follows : 





Alius, 


another. 


SINGULAR. 


Solus, 


alone. 






Mabo. 


Ebm. 


Neut. 


Maso. 


Fem. 


Nedt. 


Worn. 


alius 3 


alia 


aliud s 


solus 


sola 


solum 


Gen. 


alius 


alius 


alius* 


sollus 


solius 


solius 


Dot. 


alii 


alii 


alii 


soil 


soli 


soli 


Ace. 


alium 


aham 


aliud 


solum 


Bolam 


solum 


Voc. 








sole 


sola 


solum 


Abl. 


alio 


alia 


alio 


solo 


sola 


solo 



1 Aegeh is declioed in the masculine like ager{p1.\ and in the feminine and neuter 
like honua. 

'■' 7 in iU8 is often shortened by the poets; regularly so in ff?^mws in dactylic Teraa 
(609). 

3 Rarely aUs and aUd. The same stem appears in ali-quis (190, 2), some one; 
aU-ter, othervrise. 

* For aliius by contraction. AlteAvs often supplies the place otall-u^ 
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PLURAL. 








Nbm. 


alii 


aliae 


alia 


soli 


sSlae 


sola 


Gen. 


aliSrum 


aliarum 


aliorum 


solorum 


solarmn 


solorum 


Dot. 


flIiTR 


aliis 


aliis 


soils 


soils 


soils 


Aco. 


alios 


alias 


aUa 


solos 


solas 


sola 


Foe. 








soli 


solas 


sola 


Ahl. 


alils 


aliis 


alils 


soils 


soils 


sslls 


1. 


These nine 


adjective! 


i are : alius, a. u 


d, another : 


nullua. a. u> 


n. no one : 



solus, alone ; totus, whole ; ullus, any ; ««ws,i one ; alter, -tei-a, -terumf the 
others ; uter, -tra, -trum,* which (of two) ; iieutei; -tra, -trum,* neither. 

Note I.— The regular forms occasionally occur in the Gen. and Dat. of some of these 
adjectives. 

Note 2.— Like uter are declined its compounds : vierque. nUrvis, uterhbet, uter- 
cunque. In alieruter sometimes both parts are declined, as alierhts utrlus; and 
sometimes only the latter, as alterutrius. 

Third Declension : Consonant and I Stems. 

152. Adjectives of the third declension may be divided 
into three classes : 

I. Those which have in the Nominative Singular three 
different forms — one for each gender. 

II. Those which have t\vo forms — the masculine and 
feminine being the same. 

III. Those which have but one form — the same for all 
genders. 

153. Adjectives of Three Endings in this declension 
have the stem in i, and ai-e declined as follows : 





Acer, 


sharp.^ 


SLNGULAR. 






Maso. 




Fem. 


Nkut. 


Nom. 


acer' 




acris 


acre 


Gen. 


acris 




acris 


acris 


Dat. 


acrl 




acrl 


acrl 


Ace. 


acrem 


acrem 


acre 


Vac. 


acer 




acrifs 


acre 


Abl. 


acrl 




acrS 


acrl 



^ See declension, 175. 

3 Gen. atteriuA, Dat alterl ; otherwise declined like liber (149). 

^ Or on^ t^ttco, the one. 

* Gen. utrius^ Dat. tiirl ; otherwise like a^er (150). Neuter like uter. 

* Acer is declined like ignis in the Masc. and Fern., and like mare (63) in the Nout, 
except in the Nom. and Voc. Sing., Uasc, and in the Abl. Sing. 

* These forms in cr are like those in cr of Decl. II. in dropping the ending in tha 
NoTn. and Voc. Sing, and in developing final r into er : deer for dcris^ stem, deri. 
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PLtTRAL. 






Maso. 


Fem. 


Neui. 


Nom. 


acres 


acres 


acria 


Gen. 


acrium 


acrium 


acrium 


Dat. 


acrilius 


acribus 


acribus 


Ace, 


acres, Is 


acres, Is 


acria 


Voc. 


acres 


acres 


acria 


AU. 


acri1>as 


acribus 


acribus 



Note 1. — Like Aoee are declined : 

1) Alac&r^ lively; (Mmvpest&r^ level; celeher, famous; celer,^ svrift; eq'uester^ eques 
trian; paluster^ marshy; pedesUr^ pedestrian; puter^ putrid; salnber,he&[thfal; ail- 
vest&r, vpoody ; ierrester, terrestrial ; volucer^ winged. 

2) Adjectives in er designating the months : October, bris.^ 

Note 2,— In the poets and in early Latin the form in er, as deer, is sometimes femi- 
nine, and the form in is^ as dcris, is sometimes masculine. 

154. Adjectives op Two E]S"dings are declined as 



follows : 










Tristis, sad." 




Tristior, sadder. 


4 






SINGULAR. 






M. AND r. 


Nettt. 


M. AHD F. 


Neut. 


Nbm. 


tristis 


triste 


tristior 


tristius 


Gen. 


tristis 


tristis 


tristioris 


tristioris 


Dat. 


tristi 


tristI 


tristiorl 


tristiorl 


Ace. 


tristem 


triste 


trlstiorem 


tristius 


Voc. 


tristis 


triste 


tristior 


tristius 


Abl. 


trlstl 


tristi 

PLURAL. 


tristiore (I) ^ 


tristiore (I) 


Nbm. 


tristes 


tristia 


tristiores 


tristiora 


Gen. 


tristium 


tristium 


tristiorum 


tristiorum 


Dat 


tristibus 


tristibus 


tristioribus 


tristioribus 


Ace. 


tnstes, Is 


tristia 


tristiores (Is) 


tristiora 


Voc. 


tristes 


tristia 


tristiores 


tristiora 


Abl. 


tristibus 


tristibus 


tristioribus 


tristioribus 



Note 1.— Like tristior, comparatives, as consonant stems, generally have the Abl. 
Sing, in 6. sometimes in I, the Nom. Plur. Neut. in a, and the Gen. Plur. in um. But 
compliirea^ several, has Gen Plur. compluriv/m ; Nom., Aco,, aud Voc. Plur. Neut 
oompMraoT complvria\ seeP^ws, 165. 

NoTB 2. — In poetry, adjectives in is, e, sometimes have the Abl. Sing, in e : oS>gm' 
mine from cogncminis, of the same name. 

1 This retains e in declension : celer, celeris, celere; and has um in the Gen. Plur. 
3 See also 77, 2, note. 

« Tristia and trlete are declined like dcris and dcre; the stem is trlati. 
* Tristior is the comparative (.160) ottrUtis; the stem was originally trUtios, bu) 
ft has been modified to triatiiLa (61, 1) and tristior (31). 
fi Enclosed endings are rare. 
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155. Adjectives of Ojj^e Ending generally end in s or 
X, but sometimes in I or r. 



156. Audax, a 


udacious. ' 


Felix, 


happy. ^ 




SINGTILAR. 




M. AND F. 


Neut. 


M. AND F. 


Neut. 


Nom. audax 


audax 


fellx 


fellx 


Gen. audacis 


audacis 


fellcis 


fSlicis 


Dat. audaci 


audaci 


■felicl 


fellel 


Ace. audacem 


audax 


felicem 


fellx 


Voc. audax 


audax 


fellx 


fellx 


Ahl. audaci (e) 


audaci (e) 

PLURAL, 


fellcl (e) 


felicl (c) 


Nom. audacCs 


audacia. 


fellces 


felicia 


Oen. audaciiina 


audaci iim 


feliciiim 


feliciiim 


Dat. audaeibits 


audaci1>us 


fSlici1>iis 


felicilMis 


Ace. audacSs (Is) 


audacia. 


felices (Is) 


felicia 


Voc. audac€s 


audacia. 


fellces 


felicia 


Ahl. audaci1>us 


audacibus 


fellcil»us 


fellcil>us 


157. Amans, loving. 


Prudens, 


, prudent. 




SINGULAR. 




M. AND P. 


Neut. 


M. AND F. 


Nedt. 


Nom. amans 


amans 


prudens 


prudens 


Geyi. amantis 


amantis ' 


prudentis 


prfldentis ° 


Dat. amanti 


amanti 


prudenti 


prudenti 


Ace. amantem 


amans 


prudentem 


prudens 


Voc. amans 


amans 


prildens 


prildens 


Abl. amante (I) 


amante (I) 

PLURAL. 


priidentl (e) 


priidentl (e) 


Nom. amantes 


amantia 


priidentCs 


priidentia 


Gen. amantiiim 


amantiiim 


priidentiiiiii 


priidentiam 


Oat. amantibiis 


amantibus 


prildentiltus 


priidentibns 


Ace. amantes (Is) 


amantia 


prudentes (Is) prudentia 


Voc. amantes 


amantia 


prQdentCs 


priidentia 


Abl. amantil>as 


amantil>iis 


prudentibus 


prudentibiis 


Note.— The participle 


amans diflfors in declension from the adjective prudins only 


in the Abl. Bing., where 


the participle usually 


has the ending e, 


and the adjective, i. 



' Observe that i in the Abl. Sing., and ia, ium^ and Is in the Plur., are the regular 
oase-endings for i-Btems; see 63 and 63. 

^ According to Eitschl, Schmitz, and others, the e which is long in prudens before 773 
Is short in all other forms of the word, i. e., before nU In the same manner the a which 
is long in amuns^ is according to Eitschl short in amantis, amanti, etc. ; see p. 87, foot- 
note 2. See also Schmitz, pp. 3-2G; Ritschl, Rhein. Museum, xxxi., p. 483 ; MuUer, p. 27. 
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Participles used ac^ectively may of course take i. A few adjectlTes have only e In gen- 
eral use : — (1) pauper^ paupere, poor ; pubea, pub&re^ mature ; — (2) those in es, G. 
itis or idis : dlea, deses, •fwjes, sospes, superetes ; (3) oaelebs, compos, impos, princeps. 



158. Vetus, old. 



Memor, mindful. 







SINGULAR. 








M. AND F. 


Netjt. 


M. AND r. 


Nbut. 


Norn. 


Tetus 


vetus 


memor 


memor 


Gen. 


veteris 


veteris 


memoris 


memoris 


Bat. 


veterl 


veterl 


memorl 


memorl 


Ace. 


Teterem 


vetus 


memorem 


memor 


Voc. 


fetus 


vetus 


memor 


memor 


AM. 


vetere (I) 


vetere (I) 

PLURAL. 


memorl 


memorl 


Norn. 


veteres 


Vetera 


memores 




Gen. 


vetenim 


veternm 


memomni 




Dat. 


veteril>iis 


veterilms 


memori1>iis 




Ace. 


veteres (Is; 


Vetera 


memores (Is) 




Voc. 


veteres 


Vetera 


memores 




Ahl 


veteribns 


veteri1>us 


memoribus 





1. Neuter Plural. — Many adjectives like memor, from the nature of 
their signification, want the Neuter Plural ; all others have the ending ia, 
as feUcia, jyrudeniia, except uber, vhera, fertile, and veins, Vetera. 

2. Genitive Plural. — Most adjectives have ium, but the following ' 
have um : 

1) Adjectives of one ending with only e in the Ablative Singular (157, 
note) : pauper, pauperum. 

2) Those with the Genitive in eris, oris, uris : vetus, veternm, old ; 
memor, memorum, mindful ; deur, cicurum, tame. 

3) Those in ceps : anceps, ancipitum, doubtful. . * i 

4) Those compounded with substantives which have um: inops (ops, 
opum), inopum, helpless. 

lEHBGULAil ADJECTIVES. 

1 59. Irregular adjectives may be — 

I. Indeclinable : frugi, frugal, good ; nequam, worthless ; mOle, thou 
sand; see 176. 

II. Defective : (ceterus) cetera, ceierum, the other, the rest ; (Ifldicer) 
ladiera, ludicrum, sportive ; (sons) sontis, guilty ; (seminex) seminecis, half 
dead ; pauci, ae, a, few, used only in the Plural ; see also 158, 1. 

III. Heteroclites. — Many adjectives have two distinct forms, one in 
««, a, um,, of the first and second declensions, and one in is and e of the 
third : hilarua and hilaris, joyful ; exanimus and exanimis, lifeless. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

160. Adjectives have three forms, called the Positive 
degree, the Comparative, and the Superlative: alius, al- 
itor, altissimus, high, higher, highest. These forms denote 
different degrees of the quality expressed by the adjective. 

161. The Latin, like the English, has two modes of com- 
parison : 

I. Teeminational Compaeison — ^by endings. 

II. Adteebial CoMPAEisoN — by adverbs. 

I. Tbeminational Comparison. 

162. Adjectives are regularly compared by adding to the 
stem of the positive the endings : 



Comparative. Superlative. 

Maso. Fem. Neut. Mabo. Fem. Netjt. 



|l 



lor lor lus issunus issima issunum' 

altus, altior, altissimus, high, higher, highest, 
levis, levior, levissiinus, light, lighter, lightest. 
Note. — Vowel Stems lose their final vowel : alto, aUior, altissimus. 

163. Irregular SuPERLATrvBS. — Many adjectives with regu- 
lar comparatives have irregular superlatives. Thus : 

1. Those in er add rimus to this ending: ' deer, acrior, acerrimus, sharp. 

Note. — Vetus has veterrimus; mdfiirus, both fndtiirrimus and mdturissimue ; 
dexter, dextimus. 

2. Six in ilis add limus to the stem : ' 

facilis, diflScilis, sa^yj difficult, 

similis, diasimilis, Uke, unlike, 

gracilis, humilis, slender, low; 

facilis, faeilior, faeillimus. Imbedllis has imieeilUmns. 

3. Four in rus have two irregular superlatives : 

exterus, exterior, extremus and extimus, outward, 

inferus, inferior, Infimus a?id imus, lower, 

superus, superior, supremus atid summus, upper, 

posterus, posterior, postremus and postumus, ne.tt. 

* The superlative ending is-simus is probably compounded of is, from ids, the original 
comparative ending (164, foot-note 4), and simus for timus; ids-fimu8= id8-simus = 
is-simus. After I and r, the first element is omitted, and s assimilated : faeilis, facil- 
simufi,facit-HmTts; deer, acer-simus, dcer-rimus; but those in ilis drop the final 
vowel of the stem. See Bopp, |§ 291-807; Schleicher, pp. 488-494; Eoby, p. Ixvi. 
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164. Egenus, providus, and compounds in dicus, ficus, and 
volus, are compared with the endings entior and entissimus, as if 
from forms in ens: 

egSnus, egentior, egentissimus, needy, 

prOvidnB, providentior, providentissimus, prudent, 

maledicus, maledioentior, raaledioentissimus, slanderous, 
munifious, munifloentior, muniflcentissimus, liberal, 

benevolus, benevolentior, benevolentiasimus, benevolent. 
Note. — Mirijiciasimus occurs as the superlative of miri/lcus, wonderful. 
1 65. Spbgial Ibregularitibs of COiMPARISON. 

bonus, melior, optimus, good, 

malus, pejor, pessimus, bad, 

magnus, major, maximus, great, 

parvus, minor, minimus, small, 

multus, plus, plQrimus, much. 

Note I.— Plus is neuter, and has in tlie singular only Nom. and Ace. plus, and G(i| 
pli'iris. In the plural it has Nom. and Ace. plurea (m. and t),plura (n.), Gen. pluri 
urn. Dat and Abl. pltlrihua. 

Note 1.— Dives, frugl, and nHquam are thus compared : 



{ divitior, 
dives, < .... 

( ditior, 

frugl, frflgalior, 

nequam, nequior, 

166. Positive wanting. 

citerior, oitimus, nearer, 

deterior, ieterrimus, worse, 
interior, intimus, inner, 

ooior, ooissimus, swifter, 

167. Comparative wanting. 



divitissiinus. ) 
ditissimus, ) 
frugiilissimus, 
nequissimus, 

prior, 

propior, 

•ulterior, 



rich, 

frugal, 
worthless. 



primus, 

proximua, 

Qltimus, 



former, 
nearer, 
farther. 



1. In a few participles used adjeotively ; tneritus, meritissirrms, desen'ing. 



2. In tliese adjectives ; 
diversus, dlversissimus, 



false, 
renowned. 



novus, 

saoer, 

vetus. 



novissimuB, 
sacerrimus, 
veterrimus, 



old. 



falsus, falsissimus, 

inclutua, inolutissimus, 
invltus, invitissimu!?, 

Note.— Many participles used adjectively are compared in full : amans, amanHof^ 
amandssiinus, loving ; docius, doctior, doctissimus, instructed, learned. 

168. Superlative wanting. 

1. In most verbals in ills and bills : dodlis, docilior, docile. 

2. In many adjectives in alia and Ills : capitalis, capitaKor, capital. 

3. In alacer, alacrior, active ; caecus, blind ; diuturnus, lasting ; lonffin- 
<fuvs, distant ; oplmus, rich ; procllvis, steep ; proplnquus, near ; saltitari; 
salutary, and a few others. 

4. Three adjectives supply the superlative thus : 
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adolesoSDB, 


adolSsoentior, 


minimus nfitfl,' 


young, 


juvenis, 


jQnior, 


minimus natu, 


young, 


senex, 


senior, 


mfiximus natu, 


old. 



169. Without Terminationai Comparison. 

1. Many adjectives, from tlie nature of their signrfioation, especially Buch 
as denote material, possession, or the relations of place and time: aureus, 
golden ; paternus, paternal ; Bomdnvs, Roman ; aeatlvus, of summer. 

2. Most adjectives in us preceded by a vowel : idoneus, suitable. 

3. Many derivatives in alis, aria, iHs, ulus, icus, inus, oms: mortaUs 
(mors), moital. 

4. Attus, white; claudus, lame ; /enw, wild ; lassue, weary; »w«m, won- 
derful, and a few others. 

II. Ad VERB! A Ti Comparison. 

1 70. Adjectives which want the terminational comparison, form the 
comparative and superlative, when their signification requires it, by pre- 
fixing the adverbs magis, more, and maxime, most, to the positive : arduus, 
magis arduus, maxime arduus, arduous. 

1. Other adverbs are sometimes used with the positive to denote different 
degrees of the quality : admodum, valde, oppido, very ; impHmls, apprimi, in 
the highest degree. Per and prae in composition with adjectives have the 
force of very : pei-diffirilis, very difficult ; praeclarus, very illustrious. 

2. Strengthening particles are also sometimes used— (1) With the com- 
parative: etiam, even, multo, longe, much, far: etiam dUigentior, even more 
diligent; multo diligentior, much more diligent — (2) "With the superlative: 
multd, longi, much, by far; quam, as possible: multo or loTigl diligentissi- 
mus, by far the most diligent ; quam diligentissimus, as diligent as possible. 

Numerals. 

171. Numerals comprise numeral adjectives and numeral 
adverbs." 

1 72. Numeral adjectives comprise three principal classes : 

1. Cardinal Numbers : unus, one ; duo, two. 

2. Ordinal Numbers : primus, first ; secundus, second. 

3. Distributives : singuli, one by one ; blni, two by 
two, two each, two apiece. 

1 73. To these may be added — 



' Smallest or youngest in age. Natu is sometimes omitted. 

* The first ten cardinal numbers, mille, primus, sectuidus, and scmel (once), four- 
teen words in all, furnish the basis of the Latin numeral system. All other numerals arc 
formed from these either by derivation or by composition. 
6 
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1. MuLTiPLiCATiTES, adjectives in plex, Gen. plids, denoting so many 
fold : simplex,, single ; duplex, double ; triplex,, threefold. 

2. Proportionals, declined like bonus, and denoting so many times as 
great : duplus, twice as great ; triplus, three times as great. 

174. Table of Numebal Adjectives: 



Cardinals. 

1. unus, una, unum 

2. duo, duae, duo 

3. trSs, tria 

4. quattuor 

5. quinque 

6. sex 

7. septem 

8. ooto 

9. novera 

10. decern 

11. undeoim 

12. duodeoim 

13. tredecim' 

14. quattuordeoim 

15. quindecim 

16. sedeoim or sexdecim ' 
Vl. septendecim' 

18. duodevigintl '' 

19. undeviginti 'i 

20. vlgintl 

„, J vlgintl Onus 
' i unus et vlgintl = 

(duo et vlgintl 
30. triginta 
40. quadraginta 
50. qulnquSginta 
60. sexaginta 
■to. septuaginta 
80. octoginta 



Oedinals. 
primus, Jirst 
seoundus,* second 
tertius, third 
qufirtus, fourth 
quintus, fifth 
sextus 
Septimus 
octavus 
nonus 
decimus 
undecimus 
duodeoimus 
tertius decimus ' 
quartus decimus 
quintus decimus 
sextus decimus 
Septimus decimus 
duodevicSsimus ^ 
undevlcesimus ' 
vioesimus ' 
vicesimus primus 
"unus et vicesimus ^ 
vIoesiinuB secundus 
alter et vicesimus 
trloesimus ' 
qnadragesimus 
qumquagSsimus 



septuagesimus 
octogesimus 



DlBTRIBTjnVEB 

singuli, one hjj ofW 

hinl, two by two 

temi (trial) 

quaterni 

quini 

seni 

septenl 

octonl 

noveni 

deni 

tindeni 

duodeni 

term denI 

quatemi dgnl 

quInl denI 

B6nl dSnl 

septenl deni 

duodevlcenl 

und6vlcenl 

viceni 

viceni singuli 

singuli et vicSnl 

vloeni binl 

binl et viceni 

trlcSnl 

quadragSnl 

qulnquagenl 

sexageni 



ootBgenI 



1 Sometimes with the parts separated : decern et ires; decern- et sex, etc. 

2 Literally two from twenty, one from twenty, by subtraction ; but these number? 
^ay be expressed by addition : decern et octo; decern et novem or decern novem; so 
28, 29 ; 88, 89, etc., either by subtraction from tngintd, etc., or by addition to viginti. 

^ If the tens precede the units, et is omitted, otherwise it is generally used, bo Id 
English cardinals, twenty-one, one and twenty. 
* Alter Is often used for secv/ndus. 

^ Decimus, with or without et, may precede : de^Amns et tertiw or decim-ua tertitts 
" Sometimes expressed by iiddit'on : octavus decimus and nonus decimus. 
'' Sometimes written with g : vlgeeim.us ; trigisimus. 
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Cabdinalb, 
90. BOnSginta 
100. centum 
■, Q, I centum unus 

I centum et unus ' 
200. duceuti, ae, a 
300. treoeuti 
400. quadringentl 
600. quingenti 
600. aesoentI = 
700. septingentl 
800. octingenti 
900. nSngenti 
1,000. mlUe 
2,000. duo milia ' 
100,000. centum mIlia 
1,000,000. deeies centena 
milia * 



Ohdinals, 
nonagesimus 
centgsimus 
centgsimus primus 
oentesimus et primus 
ducentesimus 
trecentesimus 
quadringentesimus 
quingentesimus 
sescentesimus ^ 
septingentesimus 
octingentesimus 
nongentesimus 
mlUesimus 
bis mlUesimus 
oenties mlUesimus 
deeies centiSs mlUesi- 
mus 



JiSTEIBUTTVBB. 

nonSgSnl 
centenl 

oenteni singull 
centenl et singull 
duoem 
treoeni 
quadringenl 
quingenl 
sesoeni ^ 
septingeni 
octingeni 
nongeni 
singula mUia " 
bina milia 
centena milia 
deeies centena mi- 



lia 

1. Oedinals with pars, part, expressed or understood, may be used to 
express fractions : tertia pars, a third part, a third ; quarta pars, a fourth ; 
duae tertiae, two thirds. 

Note.— Cardinal numbers with partis are used in fractions when the denominator 
larger than the numerator by one : duae partes, two thirds, tres paries, three fom-ths, etc. 

2. DisTBiBDTivES are used — 

1) To show the number of objects taken at ■» time, often best rendered 
by adding to the cardinal each or apiece: ternos dena/rios accepirunt, they 
received each three denarii, or three apiece. Hence — 

2) To expres.s Multiplication : deeies centena miUa, ten times a hundred 
thousand, a mUlion. 

3) Instead of Cardinals, with nouns plural in form, but singular in sense : 
bma castra, two camps. Here for singuli and terni, uni and trmi are used ■ 
unae Utterae, one letter; trinae lUterae, three letters. 

i) Sometimes of objects spoken of in pairs : Hni scyphl, a pair of goblets ; 
and in the poets with the force of cardinals ; llna hastilia, two spears. 

3. Poets use numeral adverbs (181) very freely in compounding numbers- 
bis sex, for duodecim ; bis septem, for quattuordecim. 

i. Sescenti and mUle are sometimes used indefinitely for any large num- 
ber, as one thousand is used in English. 

1 In compounding numbers above 100. units generally follow tens, tens hundreds, etc., 
as in English ; but the connective et is either omitted, or used only between the two 
highest denominations : mUle centum vlgint't or millc et centum vlgintl, 1120. 

3 Often incorrectly written s&a'cent'i, s&rcentesimiis, and setocent. 

* Often written milHa. For duo milia, Mna milia or bis mille is sometimes used. 

* Literally "ten times a hundred thousand " ; the table might be carried up to any 
deeired number by using the proper numeral adverb with C6«^ma milia: centiPs cen- 
tena m'lia, lO.OOO.OCO; sometimes in such combinations centena milia is understood, 
and the adverb only is expressed, and sometimes centum milia is used. 
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Declension of NtiMEBAL Adjectives. 
175. tJnus, Duo, and Tres are declined as follows: 

Unus, one. 





SINGULAR. 


^""") ■"" 


■ 


PLURAL. 




Nbm. 


unus 


una 


unum 


uni 


unae 


Qna 


Gen. 


uniua 


unius 


unlus 


unorum 


unSrum 


unorun 


Sat. 


unl 


uni 


uni 


unls 


unis 


unls 


Ace. 


unum 


unam 


unum 


un5s 


unSs 


una 


Voc. 


une 


una 


unum 


uni 


unae 


una 


Abl. 


Quo 


una 
Duo, two. 


uno 


unls 


unls 
Tres, three. 


unls 


Nbm. 


duo 


duae 


duo' 


tres, m. 


and f. 


tria, n. 


Gen. 


duorum 


duarum 


duorum ' 


trium 




trium 


Dal. 


duobus 


duabus 


duobus 


tribus 




tribus 


Ace. 


duos, duo 


duas 


duo 


tres, trls 


tria 


Voc. 


duo 


duae 


duo 


tres 




tria 


Abl. 


duobus 


duabus 


duobus 


tribus 




tribus 



Note 1. — The plural of unus in the sense of alone may be used with any noun : vnl 
Ubil, the Ubii alone ; but in the sense of one^ it is used only with nouns plural in form, 
but singular in sense : Una oastra, one camp ; unae Uiterae^ one letter. 

Note 2.— Like duo is declined a/mbo^ both. 

Note 3. — Multl^ many, and plvriml^ very many, are indefinite numerals, and as 
such generally want the singular. But in the poets the singular occurs in the sense ol 
mam/ a : multa hostia^ many a victim. 

176, The Cardinals from quaituor to centum are indeclinable. 

1 77, Hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus : ducentl^ ac, a. 

1 78. Mllle as an adjective is indeclinable ; as a substantive it is used 
in the singular in the Nominative and Accusative,^ but in the plural it is 
declined like the plural of mare (63) : milia,'^ mllmm, milibus. 

Note. — With the aubata/ntive mllle, mllin, the name of the objects enumerated is 
generally in the Genitive : m'lUe hominum, a thousand men (of men) ; but if a declined 
numeral intervenes it takes the case of that numeral : tria niUia trecenti ■mtlites, three 
thousand three hundred soldiers. 

179. Ordinals are declined like bonus, and distributives like the plural 
of banuSj but the latter often have um instead of d7'um in the Genitive : 
hlnum for bmorum. 



^ In the ending o in duo and ambo (1 75, note 2), we have a remnant of the dual num- 
ber which has otherwise disappeared fi-om the Latin, though preserved in Greek and San- 
skrit. Compare the Sanskrit dva, the Greek Siio, the Latin duo, and the English two. 

^ Instead of duirum. and du'irum, duum is sometimes used. 

8 Rarely in other cases in connection with milium or milibtui, 

* Generally written with one I : mllia, but sometimes with two : mlllia. 
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180. Numeral Symbols: 



BABIO. 


KOMAN. 


Aeabio. 


Roman. 


Arabic. 


Boman 


-1. 


I. 


12. 


XII. 


50. 


L. 


2. 


IL 


13. 


XIII. 


60. 


LX. 


3. 


III. 


14. 


XIV. 


70. 


LXX. 


4 


IV. 


15. 


XV. 


80. 


LXXX. 


5. 


V. 


16. 


XVI. 


90. 


XC. 


6. 


VI. 


ir. 


XVII. 


100. 


C. 


1. 


VII. 


18. 


XVIII. 


200. 


CC. 


8, 


VIII. 


19. 


XIX. 


600. 


10, or D. 


9. 


IX. 


20. 


XX. 


600. 


DC. 


10. 


X. 


30. 


XXX. 


1,000. 


CIO, or M.I 


11. 


XI. 


40. 


XL, 


10,000. 


CCIOO. 



1. Latijj Numekal Symbols are coinbiuations of: 1 = 1; V = 5; X = 10; 
L = 50 ; C = 100 ; 10 or D = 500 ; CIO or M = 1,000." 

2. In the Combination of these symbols, except 10, observe — 

1) That the repetition of a symbol doubles the value : II = 2 ; XX = 20. 

2) That any symbol standing before one of greater value, subtracts its 
own value, but that after one of greater value, it adds its own value : V = 5 ; 
IV = 5-1 = 4; VI = 5 + 1 = 6. 

3. In the Combination of 10 observe — 

1) That each (inverted C) after 10 increases the value tenfold : 10 = 500 ; 
100 = 500 X 10 = 5,000 ; 1000 = 5,000 x lO = 50,000. 

2) That these numbers are doubled by placing C the same number o< 
times before I as stands after it : 10 = 500 ; CIO = 500 x 2 = 1,000 ; 100 = 
5,000 ; CCIOO = 5,000 x 2 = 10,000. 

3) That smaller symbols standing after these add their value : 10 = 500 ; 
IOC = 600 ; lOCC = 700. 

Numeral Adverbs. 

181. To numerals belong also numeral adverbs : 



1. semel, ante 

2. bis, twice 

3. ter, three times 

4. quater 



I 



5. quinquies3 

6. sexies 

7. septies 

8. octies 



9. novigs 

10. decies 

11. undecies 

12. duodecies 



' Thousands are sometimes denoted by a line over the symbol : TI = 2,000; V = 5,000. 

'^ The origin of these symbols is imcertain. According- to Mommseii, / is the out- 
stretched finger; F, the open hand; X, the two hands crossed ; /^, the open hand like T^ 
but in a different position ; CIJ is supposed to be a modification of the Greek *, not other- 
wise used by tbe Romans, afterward changed to M; U, afterward changed to i>, is a 
part of CTO ; Tis also supposed to be a modification of the Greek. ©, but it may be the 
initial letter of centum, as Ji"may be that of mUle. 

3 In adverbs formed from cardinal numbers, i's is the approved ending, though ims 
often occurs. In adverbs frono indefinite numeral adjectives iins is the approved ending 
toiiina (from tot\ so often; guotiSfis (from qttot)^ how often. See Brambach^ p. 14. 
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200. ducentiSs 
300. trecenties 
400. quadringentiij! 
500. quingenties 
600. sesoenties 
700. septingenties 
800. octingenties 
gPQ moningentiea 
' Inongenties 
1,000. mlUiesi 
2,000. bis miUies 
100,000. oenties mlUies 
1,000,000. mlUies millies 

Note 1. — In compounds of units and tens, the unit with et generally precedes, as in 
the table : Ma et vicies ; the tens, however, with or without et, may precede. 

Note 2. — Another class of numeral adverbs in um or o is formed itom the ordinals : 
Tyrvmum^ primo, for the first time, in the first place ; ieriium, ieriio, for the third tim& 



iterdeoiss 
'ItredeciSs 

( quaterdeciSs 
iquattuordeoies 

j quinquiesdeoies 

1 qulndecies 

( sexiesdeoieB 
' ( sedeoiss 
It. septieadeoies 

( duodevioies 

i octiesdecies 

1 undevloies 
' I uoviesdecies 



15 



18. 



20. vioiSs 

21. semel et vioies 

22. bis et vioies 
30. tricies 

40. quadragies 

50. quinquagies 

60. sexagles 

70. septuagieB 

80. octogies 

90. nonagies 

100. oenties 

101. oenties semel 

102. oenties bis 



CHAPTBE III 



PRONOUNS. 

182. In construction, Pronouns" are used either as Sub- 
stantives: ego, I, tu, thou; or as Adjectives: tneus, my, 
tuus, your. 

183. Pronouns are divided into six classes • 

1. Personal Pronouns : tu, thou. 

2. Possessive Pronouns : meus, my. 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns : hie, this. 

4. Eelative Pronouns : qui, who. 

5. Interrogative Pronouns : guis, who ? 

6. Indefinite Pronouns : aliquis, some one. 

I. Pbksonal Pronouns. 

184. Personal Pronouns," so called because they desig- 
nate the person of the noun which they represent, are : 

* Millie is often used indefinitely like the EngHsh a iJiousand times. 

2 But in their signification and use, Pronouns differ widely from ordinary substantlveB 
and adjectives, as they never name any object, action, or quality, but simply point out 
Its relation to the speaker, or to some other person or thing; see 314, II., with foot-noto 

* Also called Subetaniive Pronouns, because they are always used substantively^. 
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Ego, /. 



Tu, thou. 

SINGULAR. 



Sui, of himself, etc.' 



Norn, ego' 


tQ 






Gen. ma 


tul 




sul' 


Dat. mihi or ml 


tibi 




sibi 


Ace. me 


te 




se 


Voc. 


tu 






AM. me 


te 

PLBEAL. 




se 


JVbm. nos 


TOS 






nostri 


vestrum 
vestrl 


■| 


sul 


Z)(i<. nobis 


vobis 




SibJ 


Ace. nOa 


vos 




se 


Foe. 


vos 






-4i?. nobis 


vobIs 




se 



1. The Case-Endings of Pronouns differ considerab]y from those of Nouns. 

2. Sui, ofhiinself, etc., is often called the Reflexive pronoun. 

3. Emphatic Forms in met occur, except in the Gen. Plur. : egomet^ I my- 
self; temet^ etc. But the Nom. tu has tute and tutemet^ not Pumet, 

4. Reduplicated Fobms. — Sese, tete^ rrieme^ for se^ te, nie. 

5. Ancient and Eare Forms.— J/w for mei ; iis ioxtui; med and rnepU 
lor me j ted for te j sed, sepse, for se. 

6. Cum, when used with the ablative of a Personal Pronoun, is appended 
"io it : rriecum^ tecum. 

n. Possessive Pronouns. 

185, From Personal pronouns are formed the Fossessives: 

meus, a, um, my; noster, tra, trum, our; 

tuus, a, Tim, thy, your; vester, tra, trunij your; 

SUMS, a, um, his, hers, its; suus, a, um, tJieir. 

* Of himself, herself, itself. The Nominative is not used. 

' Ego has no connection in form with m-el, mih% etc., but it corresponds to the 
f reek eyiav, eyut. The oblique cases of ego and tu in the singular are derived from thu 
Indo-European roots ma and tva. Compare the Accusative Singular of each in— 
Sanskeit. Gkbek. Latin. English. 

ma-m or ma, /xi, me, me. 

tvi-m or tva, re or ire, te, thee. 

Sui, fftM, se, in both numbers are formed from the root sva. The origin of the plural 
forms of ego and tu is ohscure. See Papillon, pp. 142-149; Kiihnor, I., pp. 878-382. 

^ Vestrum and vestrl are also written vostrum and -vostri, though less correctly. 
MbI, tui, sui, nostri, and vestri, are in form strictly Fossessives in the Gen. Sing., hut by 
use they have become Personal. 2/dsiritLRd vestrl h&ve also become Plural. Thus, memor 
vestri, 'mindftil of you,'' means literally mindful of yours, i. e., of your welfare, interest; 
nostrum, asd vestrum, for nostrorum and vestrorum, are also FosBesBives ; see 185. 
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Note 1.- Posaesslvfts are declined as adjectives of tlie first and second declensiODej 
but mfiwfl has in the Vocative Singular Masculine generally m?, Bometimea mews, and lit 
the Genitive Plural sometimes menm instead oi meorum.^ 

Note 2.— Emphatic forms in pte and met occur: suapte, suamet. 
Note 3.— Other possessives are; (1) cujus, ti, um,^ * whose,' and citjva, t/, -Mm,' 
'whose?' dechned like bofius, and (2) the Patrials, nostrdft, Genitive dtia^ 'of our coun- 
try,' -vestrds. Genitive dtis, 'of your country,' and cujus. Genitive dUSy *of whose coun- 
try,* declined as adjectives of Declension III. 

III. Demonstrative Pronoukb. 
1 86. Demonstrative Pronouns, so called because they spe- 
cify the objects to which they refer, are declined as follows: 
I. H!c, this.* 





SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 




MA60. 


Fem. 


Nbut. 


Maso. 


Fem, 


Nbut. 


Nom. \ao 


haec 


hoc 


hi 


hae' 


haec 


Gen. hujus 


hujus 


hujus ' 


horum 


harum 


horum 


Dat. huic 


huic 


huic 


his 


his 


his 


Ace. hunc 


hano 


hSc« 


hos 


has 


haec 


Ahl. hoc 


hac 


hoc 


hia 


his 


his 


II. Iste, 


that, that 

SINGULAR. 


ofynwrs;^ 


see 450. 


PLURAL. 




Maso. 


Fem. 


CfEUT. 


Maso. 


Jem. 


Neut. 


Nam. iste 


ista 


istud 


istl 


istae 


ista 


Q-en, istius 


istius 


istius^ 


istorum 


istarum 


istorum 


hat. isti 


istl 


istl 


istis 


istls 


istls 


Ace. istum 


istam 


istud ' 


istos 


istas 


ista 


Ahl. isto 


ista 


isto 


istIs 


istls 


istls 



1 In early Latin i/mis ie sometimes written toxjOB^ and 5w«a, sovoa. 

5 From the relative quly oHjus (187), also written quHua. 

^ From the interrogatKo q-wia^ cfijua (188), also written qttoiua. 

^ The stem of htc is Ao, ha, which by the addition of i, another pronominal stem, 
wen in is, 'he,' b'-conies in certain cases hi (for Jio-i), hae (for Aa-i), as in Ai-c, hae-c. 
The forms Ao, ha, appear in ho-c, ha-nc. Ancient and rare forms of this pronoun are 
heo (for Aic), /toias (for hiijus), hoie, hoice (for htdc), Iiona (for hunc), heia, heuce, his, 
hlBce (for Mce, hi), Mhiis (for ?iis). 

■* ihe Genitive suffix is ua, appended to the stem after the addition of i (foot- note 4): 
ho-i-us, hujvs (i changed to^ between two vowels, 38) , isto-i-Uf>, iatiua {i retained after 
ft consonant). The suffix its, originally a^i, is in origin the same as the suffix is in tlie 
third declension. In one the original vowel a is weakened to u, and in the other to t 
tfoe Wordsworth, p. 95 ; Corssen, I., p. 807. 

In prose i in the ending \ua is generally long. 

« Demonstrative, Kelative, Interrogative, and Indefinite Pronouns want the Vocatlva 

T Here the form with c, haeo, is sometimes used. 

8 The stem of iste (for iatua) is iato in the Masc. and Neut., and iafu in the Fem. 
U weakened to e in iste (24, 1, note) and to « in iatu-d. Ancient and rare forms of ist^ 
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m. lUe, tliat,^ that one, he, is declined like iate ; see II. on the 
preceding page. 

rV. Is, he, this, that.' 







SINGnLAR. 






PLURAL. 






Maso. 


Fem, 


Nbut. 


Maso. 


Pem, 


Neut. 


Nom. 


is 


ea 


id 


el, il 


eae 


ea 


Oen. 


Sjus 


ejus 


ejus 


eorum 


earum 


eojum 


Sat. 


Il- 


k 


el 8 


els, ils 


els, iis 


eis, iis 


Ace. 


eum 


earn 


id« 


e5s 


eas 


ea 


Abl. 


eo 


ea 


eO 


els, iis 


els, iis 


els, iis 



V. Ipse, self, he.'' 





BINGPLAR. 






PLURAL. 




Maso. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Maso. 


Fem. 


Nbdt. 


Nom. ipse 


ipsa 


ipsum 


ipsI 


ipsae 


ipsa 


Gen. ipsius 


ipsius 


ipsius 


ipsorum 


ipsarum 


ipsorum 


Dot. ipsi 


ipsI 


ipsi 


ipsis 


ipsis 


ipsis 


Ace. ipsum 


ipsam 


ipsum 


ipsos 


ipsas 


ipsa 


Abl. ipso 


ipsa 


ipso 


ipsis 


ipsis 


ipds 


VI. Idem, 


t?ie same. ' 











are iatus (for iate\ forms in I, ae, I (for itia) in the Genitive, and in o, ae, d (for i) in the 
Dat. : istz (for iatiu^), isto (for isti), istae (for istlua or iail). 

1 The stem of ille (for illtts) is illo, ilia. Ancient and rare forms are (1) tUus (for 
ille),, forms in «, ae, I (for ius) in the Genitive Singrular, and in d, a&, 6 (for i) in the 
Dative Singular : illi (for illiue\ etc. ; (2) forms from olkis or olle (for those from ille) : 
olltts, olle, oUa, etc 

3 The stem of is is i, strengthened in most of its case-forms to eo, &a. Ancient or 
rare forms of is are, eia (for ia) ; e-i-ei, ei-ei, i-ei, eae (for Dative Singular H) ; tm, em 
(for ewm); e-eis, i-eis, eis (for Nominative Plural el) ; e-i-eis, ei-eis., e-eia, i6«s, edbus 
(for e'ts). To these may he added a few rare forms from a root of kindred meaning, so, 
sa: sum., 8am=eum^ earn; sos^ sds=eds^ eds. This root appears in ip-sus, ipsa, ip- 
sum. Si, it, and 8i-c, thus, are probahly Locatives from this root or from ava, the root 
otsuiilS'i). 

3 Sometimes a diphthong in poetry. In the same way the plural forms el, ii, eis, iU, 
ore sometimes monosyllables. Instead of n and Vs, I and Is are sometimes written. 

* See page 73, foot-note 6. 

* Ipse (for ipsus= i-pe-sus) is compounded of is or its stem *, the intensive particle 
pe, 'even,' 'indeed,' and the pronominal root so, sa, mentioned in foot-note 2 above. 
The stem is ipso^ ipsa, but forms occur with the first part declined and pae unchanged : 
eum-pae, eam-pse, etc. ; sometimes combined with re : redpae = re-edpse = re ipsa, 'in 
reality.' Ipaita (for ip.^e) is not uncommon. 

* In idem, compounded of is and dem, only the first part is declined. Isdem ia 
shortened to Idem, iddem to idem, and m is changed to n before dem {33, 4), In 
early Latin eisdem and ladem occur for idem , eidem and idem for idem ; eiadem 
«nd isdem in the Nominative Plural for eldem. 
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Mabo. 



Nettt. 



Mabo. 



Fem. 



Nbtit. 



Nom. Idem eadem idem 

Gen. Sjusdem ejusdem ejusdem 

Dat. &dem Sidem eldem' 

Ace. eundem eandem idem 

All. eodem eadem eodem 



eaedem eadem 



( radem' 
( iidem 

eo'rundem earundem eOrundem 
( elsdem elsdem eisdem' 
j iisdem ilsdem ilsdem 

eosdem easdem eadem 

(elsdem elsdem elsdem ' 
ils 



I iisdem 



iisdem 



ilsdem 



1. Hio (for hl-ce) is compounded with the demonstrative particle ce, 
meaning liere. The forms in o have dropped e, while the other forms have 
dropped the particle entirely. But oe is often retained for emphasis ; Mce, 
hv,ju.ice, hosce, horv/nce (m changed to »), horune {e dropped). Oe, changed 
to ci, is generally retained before the interrogative ne : hlnne, hosaine. 

2. Illic and IsTio,^ also compounded with the particle oo, are declined 
alike, as follows : 







SINGULAE. 




PLURAL. 






Maso. 


Fem. 


Netjt. 


Mabo. 


Fem. 


Netjt. 


Nom. 


. illic 


lllaeo 


illuc (illoc) 


illlo 


illacc 


• iUaeo 


Gen. 


illiusoe 


illlusce 


illlusce * 








Bat. 


illic 


illlo 


illic 


illlsce 


illlsce 


illlsce 


Aco. 


illune 


illano 


illuc (illoo) 


illosce 


illasce 


Ulaeo 


Ail. 


illoo 


iliac 


illoo 


illlsce 


illlsce 


misoe 



3. Syncopated Forms, compounded of ecce or e«, ' lo,' ■■ see,' and some 
cases of demonstratives, especially the Accusative of ille and is^ occur : eocwn 
for eece eum ; eceos for ecce eos ; Ulum for ~en ilium / Ulcmi for en illam. 

4. Demonstrative Adjectives : tdlis^ 6, sucli ; tantus^ a^ um, so great ; toi, 
so many ; totus^ a, w», so great. Tot is indeclinable ; the rest regular. 

Note. — For talis, the Genitive of a demonstrative with modi (Genitive of modub^ 
measure, liind) is often used ; hHjusmodi^ ^ustnodi^ of this kind, such. 

IV. Relative Pronouns. 
187. The Relative qui, 'who/ so called because it re- 
lates to some noun or pronoun, expressed or understood, 
called its antecedent, is declined as follows : ^ 

1 Sometimes a dissyllable. 

2 Eidem and eisdem are the approved forms, instead of Udem and ilsdem, dis- 
syllables in poetry, Id&m and Isdem are often written. 

3 JUtc and istic are formed from the stems of ille and iste in the same manner as Jilc 
It formed from its stem; see page 72, foot-note 4. 

* Observe that ce is retained in full after s. but shortened to c in all other situations. 
^ The stem of qui is quo, qua, which becomes oo, gu in ci^ita and cm. Qu^ and 
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SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 






Mabo. 


Fkm. 


Nbut. 


Maso. 


Fkm. 


NEtrt. 


[fom. 


, qui 


quae 


quod 


qui 


quae 


quae 


Gen. 


ctijus 


cujua 


cujua 


quorum 


quarum 


quorum 


Dot. 


cui 


cui 


cui 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 


Ace. 


quern' 


quam 


quod 


quos 


quas 


quae 


Ahl. 


quo 


quS 


quo 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 



1. Qui^ = qudj qnd^ 'with which,' 'wherewith,' is a Locative or AblaUve 
cf the relative qui. 

2. Cum, when used with the Ablative of the relative, is generally appended 
to it : quibusoum. 

3. Quicumque and Quisquis^ ' whoever,' are called from their signification 
general relatives.^ Quicumque (quicunque) is declined like qui. Quisquis is 
rare except in the forms, quisquis, quidquid (quicquid), qvxtqub. 

Note. — The parts of Quicumque are sometimes separated by one or more words : 
qua re cumque. 

4. Eblative Adjectives : qudlis, e, such as ; quantuSj a, um, so great ; 
quot, as many as ; quoius, a, um, of which number ; and the double and 
compound forms : qudlisqudlis, qudliscumque, etc. 

Note.— For QuaUs the Genitive of the relative with modi is often used : ci^usmodi, 
(\f what kind, such as ; ci^/uacv/mquemodl, cuicuimodi (for cyjusQiiju8niodi\ of what- 
ever kind. 

V. Intekkogative Pronouns. 

188. The Interrogative Pronouns quis and qui, with 
their compounds/ are used in asking questions. They are 
declined as follows : 



quae are formed from qua and qua like hi and Jiae in hl-c and hae-c from 7io and ha ; see 
186, I., foot-note 4. Ancient or rare forms are que% quis (for qul)^ Nom. Sing. ; quoius 
{i =j) ; qitoi^ cui (for cujus^ as in cuimodl = ci'tjusmodl)^ qttoiei, quoi (for cui) \ queg 
(for qui). Nom. Plnr. ; quai (for quae)^ Fern, and Neut. Plur. ; qiieis, quts (for quibus). 

* An Accusative quom^ also written quum and cum, formed directly from the stem 
quo^ became the conjunction qvrom^ quum^ cum^ ' when,' lit. during which, i. e., during 
which time. Indeed, several conjunctions are in their origin Accusatives of pronouns ■ 
quam, 'in what way,' 'how,' is the Accusative of <?ui,* quamquam^ 'however much,' 
the Accusative of quis-quts (187, 8); tum^ '■then,' and tarn, 'so,' Accusatives of the 
pronominal stem to, ta^ seen in is-ius, is-te, is-ta (186, II., foot-note 8). 

^ This is an element in guln = qui-ne, ' by which not,' ' that not,' and in quippe = 
gui-pe, *indeed.' 

3 Relative pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs may be made general in signification by 
taking ettm^que, like qui-cum^ite, or by being doubled like quis-quis : qudlis-cumqus^ 
qualis-qudlis, of whatever kind; ubi-cumqv^, uH-ubi, wheresoever. 

* The relative qui, the interrogatives quis, qui, and the indefinites quis, qwi, are 
nil formed from the stem quo^ qua. The ancient and rare forms are nearly the same is 
all ; see page 74, foot-note 5. 
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PRONi 


OUNS. 






I. 


Quia, 


who, whuh, 

SINGULAR. 


what f 




PLURAL. 






Maso. 


Fem. 


Neht. 


Maso. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Nom. 


quis 


quae 


quid 


qui 


quae 


quae 


Gen. 


cujus 


cujus 


cujus 


quorum 


quarum 


quorum 


Dat. 


cui 


cui 


cui 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 


Ace. 


quem 


quam 


quid 


quos 


quas 


quae 


AU. 


quo 


qua 


quo 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 



II. Qui, which, what ? is declined like the relative qui,. 

1. Quis is generally used substantively, and Qui, adjeotively. The fonnB 
quis and quem are sometimes feminine. 

2. Qui, bow ? in what way ? is a Locative or Ablative of the interrogative 
quis ; see 187, 1. 

3. Compounds of qu4s and qui are declined like the simple pronouns : quia- 
nam, quinam, ecquU, etc. But eequis has sometimes ecqua for ecquae. 

i. Inteekogative Adjectives: qualis, e, what? quantua, a, wm, how 
great ? quot, how many ? quotum, a, um, of what number ? uter, utra, utrwn, 
which (of two) 1 see 161. 



VI. Indefinite Pbonouns. 

189. Indefinite Pronouns do not refer to any definite 
persons or things. The most important are quis and qui, 
with their compounds. 

190. Quis, 'any one,' and qui, 'any one,' 'any,' are 
the same in form and declension as the interrogatives quis 
and qui. But — 

1. After SI, nisi, ne, and num, the Fem. Sing, and Neut. Plur. have quae * ' 
or qua : si quae, si qua. 

2. From quis and qui are formed — 

1) The Indefinites : 

aliquid or aliquod,^ 
quidpiam or quodpiam," 
quiddam or quoddam,^ 
quioquam or quidquam,* 



aliquis, 


aliqua. 


quispiam. 


quaepiam, 


quidam. 


quaedara, 


quisquam. 


quaequam, 



some, some one, 
eome, some one. 
certain, certain one. 
any one. 



^ j4?*g"M*.s 18 compounded of rtZ2, seen in aZi-ws; qidsquam^ o^ quU SihA quam ; quis- 
que^ of quis and que (from qvA)\ qu^vis^ of qui and the verb via (5J93), 'you vrish'— 
hence qm-vis, 'ony you wish'; qullihet^ of qui and the impersonal lihet^ *it pleases.' 

2 Also vmtten quippiam, quoppiam. 

3 Quidam changes mton before d : quendam. for quemdaTn. 
* Quisquam generally vrants the Fem. and the Plur. 



PRONOUNS. 



ft 



2) The General Indefinites ; 

quisque, quaeque, quidque or quodque," 

qulvis, quaevis, quidvis or quodvis, 

quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet or quodlibet, 



every, eoery one. 
any one you please, 
any one you please. 



Note 1. — These compoundB are generally declined like quia and qtirl, but they have 
in the Neut. Sing, quod used adjectively. and quid substantively. 

Note 2. — Aliquia has aliqua instead of aUquae in the Fem. Sing, and Neut. Plur. 
AMqul for aUquis occurs. 

191. The correspondence which exists between Demonstratives, Rela- 
tives, Interrogatives, and Indefinites, is seen in the following 

Table of Correlatives. 



Ikteebogahte. 


iKDEnHITE. 


Dbmonsteativb. 


Bblatiyb. 


quis, qm, 
who? what!' 


jMis, qui,' any one, 
any; aliguis,' some 
one, some ; qwidam, 
certain one, certain ; 


Mc, this one, this;' 
iste, that one, that; 
ille, that one, that; 
is, he, that ; 


qui,' who. 


vter, which 
of two? 


uter or alteruter, ei- 
ther of two ; 


uterque, each, both ; » 


qm, who. 


qudiis, of 
what kind? 


qwaUsUbet," of any 
kind; 


t&Us, such ; 


quaUs,' as. 


quantus, how 
great? 


aliquantus, some- 
what great ; guan- 
tumis, as great as 
you please ; 


taTitus, so great ; 


quantus,' as, 
aa great. 


quot, how 
many? 


aliquot, some ; 


tot, so many ; 


qtiot, as, as 
many. 



Note. — Nescid quU^ ' I know not who,'' has become in efiect an indefinite pronoun 
= jtwdam, * some one.' So also nenci6 qui^'-l know not whioh'or ' what '=' some ^ ; 
neado quot = aliquot., ' some,' ' a certain number.' 



^ In Ufi/us-qmsQue both parts are reg-ularly declined. 

^ Observe that the question quis or qui, who or what? may be answered indefi- 
nitely by quis^ qui^ aliqtiis, etc., or definitel/y by a demonstrative, either alone or with 
a relative, as by hie, this one, or hlc qul^ this one who; is, he, or is qui., he who, etc. 

8 In form observe that the Indefinite is either the same as the interrogative or is a 
compound of it : quia^ aU-quiSy qui, qva-dam, and that the relative is usually the samo 
as the interrogative. 

* On Azc, iste. He, and is, see 450; 451, 1. 

6 Or one of the demonstratives, A?c, iste, etc. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
VERBS. 

192. Verbs in Latin, as in English, express existence, 
condition, or action: est, he is; dormit, he is sleeping; 
legit, he reads. 

1 93. Verbs comprise two principal classes : 

I. Transitive Verbs admit a direct object of the action : 
servum verberat, he beats the slave.' 

II. Intransitive Verbs do not admit such an object : 
puer currit, the boy runs.' 

1 94. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 

I. Voices. 

195. There are two voices: 

I. The Active Voice'' represents the subject as acting 
or existing : pater f Ilium amat, the father loves his son; 
est, he is. 

II. The Passive Voice represents the subject as acted 
UPON by some other person or thing : ftlius a, patre amd- 
tur, the son is loved by his father. 

1. iNTBANaiTivE Veres generally have only the active voice, but are some- , 
times used impersonally in the passive ; see 301, 1. 

2. Deponent Veees^ are Passive in form, hut not in sense: loquor, to , 
speak. But see asi. 

II. Moods. 

1 96. There are three moods : * 

1 Here 8ermtm, 'the slave,' is the object of the action : beats (what?) the slave. The 
object thus completes the meaning of the verb. JTe beats is incomplete in sense, but the 
boy runs is complete, and accordingly does not admit an object. 

3 Voice shows whether the subject acts (Active Voice), or is acted vpon (Passive 
Voice). Thus, with the Active Voice, ' the father loves his so?},'' the subject, /a/Aer, is 
the one who performs the action^ loves, while with the Passive Voice, ' the sor. is loved 
by the father^ the subject, son. merely receives the action., is acted vpcn, is loved. 

3 Bo called from depond^ to lay aside, as they dispense, in general, with the active 
form and the passive meaning. For deponent verbs with the sense of the Greek Middle, 
see 465. 

* Mood, or Mode, means manner, and relates to the manner In which the meaning 
of the verb is expressed, as will be seen by observing the force of the several Moods. 
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I. The Indicative Mood either asserts something as a 
fact or inquires after the fact: 

LegU, HE IS reading. Legitne, is he reading ? Servius regndvit, Ser- 
vius REIGNED. Quis ego sum, who am I? 

II. The SuBJUKCTiVE Mood expresses not an actual fact, 
but a possibility or conception. It is best translated ' — 

1. Sometimes by the English auxiliaries, ° let, may, migM, should, 
would : 

Amemus patriam, let us love our country, SirU beati, may they be 
happy. Quaerai quispiam, soine one may inqiiibe. Hoc nemo dixerii, no one 
WOULD SAT this. Ego censeam, I should think, or / am inclined to thotk. 
Enltitur ut vincat, he strives that he mat conquer.' Domnm nbi habUdret, 
legit, he selected a house wJiere he mioht dwell. 

3. Sometimes by the English Indicative, especially by the Future 
forms with sTiall and will: 

Huio cedamus, shall we tield to this one ? Quid dies ferai incertum est, 
what a day will beins forth is uncertain. DubitO num debeam, I doubt 
whether I onaHT. Quaeslvit si liceret, lie inquired whether it was lawful. 

3. Sometimes by the Imperative, especially in prohibitions : 
Scribere ne pigrere, do iiot neglect to write, Ne transieris Ibemin, dc 

not CROSS the Ebro. 

4. Sometimes by the English Injuiiiive: ' 

Contendit ut vincat, h4 strives to conquer.' MIbsI sunt qm cotisulerent 
Apollinem, they were sent to consult Apollo, 

III. The Imperative Mood expresses a command or an 
entreaty : 

Justitiam cole, practise justice. Tu ne cede malls, do not tield to mis- 
forimies. 

' The use and proper translation of the Subjunctive must be learned from the Sra- 
tax. A few illustrations are here given to aid the learner in understanding the Para- 
digms of the Verbs; see 477-530. 

' This is generally the proper translation in simple sentences and m principal clauses 
(483X and sometimes even in subordinate clauses (490). 

5 Or, he strives to conquek ; cee 4 below, with foot-noty 4. 

* The English has a few remnante of the Subjunctive Mood, which may also be used 
in translating the Latin Subjunctive : TJtinam possem, would Oiat I weee able. 

' Observe, however, that the Infinitive here is not the translation of the Subjunc- 
tive alone, but of the Subjunctive with its subject and connective : ut vincat, to aon- 
guer (lit., that he may conquer) ; qui consulerent, to eontmlt (lit, who should or would 
consult). 
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III. Tenses. 

197. There are six tenses: 

I. Three Tenses eoe Incomplete Action: 

I. Present: amo, I loye, I am loving.' 

3. Imperfect : amdbam, I was loving, I loved. 
3. Future : amdbo, I shall love, I will love. 

II. Three Tenses for Completed Action. 

1. Perfect : amavl, I have loved, I loved. 

2. Pluperfect : amdveram, I had loved. 

3. Future Perfect : amdvero, I shall have loved.' 

Note 1. — The Latin Perfect sometimes corresponds to our Perfect with 
have {have loved), and is called the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite ; and 
sometimes to our Imperfect or Past {loved), and is called the Historical Per- 
fect or Perfect Indefinite.^ 

Note 2. — The Indicative Mood has all the six tenses ; the Suhjunctive has 
the Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect ; the Imperative, the Present 
, and Future only.'' 

198. Pbincipai Airo Histoeical.— Tenses are also distin- 
guislied as — ■ 

I. Principal or Pkimaky Tenses: 

1. Present: amo, I love. 

2. Present Perfect : amdtii, I have loved. ' 

3. Future : amahb, I shall love. 

4. Future Perfect : amaverS, I shall have loved. 
n. HisTOEiCAi or Sbcondaet Tenses: 

1. Imperfect: amaham, I was loving. 
3. Historical Perfect : a/ma/oi, I loved.' 
3. Pluperfect : amd'oeram, I had loved. 



* Or, / do love. The English did may also be used in translating the Impefffict and 
Perfect : J did- love. 

2 Or, 7 will have loved. 

3 Thus the Latin Perfect combines within itself the force and use of two distinct 
tenses— the Perfect proper, seen in the Greek Perfect, and the Aorist, seen in the Greek 
Aorist: amavl = sre^iATjKa, I have loved; amavl = G<^tAT)a-a, /loved. The Historical 
Perfect and the Imperfect both represent the action as X'aei, but the former regards 
it simply as a historical fact~I loved; while the latter regards it as in progrees—l 
was loving. 

* The nice distinctions of tense have been fully developed only in the Indicative. In 
the Subjunctive and Imperative, the time of the action is less prominent and is less defi- 
nitely marked. 
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199. NuMBBES AND Pbesons.— There are two numbers, 
SiKGULAK and Plubal,' and three persons, First, Sec- 
ond, and Third.' 

Note. — The various vertal forms which have voice, mood, tense, number, 
and person, make up the JiniU verb. 

200. Among verbal forms are included the following 
verbal nouns and adjectives : 

I. The Infinitive is a verbal noun." It is sometimes best trans- 
lated by the English Irtfinitive, sometimes by the verbal noun in ing, 
and sometimes by the Indicative : 

Exire ex urbe volo, / wish to go out of the city. GestiO scire omnia, 1 long 
TO KNOW all things. Haec scire juvat, to know tlitie things affords ptedsure. 
Psccdre licet nsmini, to sin is lawful for no one. Vincere ' scis, you know 
how TO oONQUER, or you understand ooNQtmsiKi}.* Ts dicunt esse^ saplen- 
tem, they say that you abe< wise. SentlmuB.cffi^J^-e'' Ignem, we perceive that 
Jire IS HOT.* See also Syntax, 633-539. 

n. The Gerund gives the meaning of the verb in' the form of 
a verbal noun of the second declension, used only in the genitive, 
dative, acffusatioe, and ablative singular. It corresponds to the Eng- 
lish verbal noun in ing : 

Ama«di, of loviho. Amandi causa, for the sake of loving. Ara Viven- 
di, the art of living. Cupidus te audiendl, desirous of hearing you. fjtilis 
bibendO., us^ul fok dhinking. Ad discendum propensus, inclined to leaen," 
or to lbaknino. Mens discendo alitur, the mind is nouiishcd bt learning. 
See also Syntax, 541-544. 

in. The Supine gives the meaning of the verb in the foi-m of a 
verbal noun of the fourth declension. It has a form in um and a 
form in u : 

Atndtum, to love, for loving. Amdt&, to be loved, for loving, in 



* Ab in Nouns ; eee 44. 

' The Infinitive has the charsujteristics both of verbs and of nouns. As a verb, It gov- 
eraa oblique cases and takes adverbial modifiers; as a noun, it is itself governed. In 
origin it ts a verbal noun in the Dative or Locative. See Jolly, pp. 119-200. 

» Observe that the infinitive vinoere may be translated by the English infinitive, to 
conquer, or by the verbal noun, conquering. 

• Observe that the infinitives esse and caUre are translated by the indicative are and 
ia {is hot) ; and that the Ace. tf, the subject of esse, is translated by the Nom. you, the 
suhject of are; and that the Ace. ignem, the subject otealere, is translated by the Nom. 
flre, the su^ect of it. 

« Odcaslonally the Gerund, especially with a preposition, may be thus translated by 
the English iti/initive. 
T 
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LoviBG. Auxilium postulSMim venit, he came to ask aid. Difficile did/a est, 
it is difficult TO tell. See Syntax, 545-647. 

Note. — The Supine in um is an Accusative in form, while the Supine in 
« may bo either a Dative or an Ablative ; see 116. 

IV. The Participle in Latin, as in English, gives the meaning 
of the verb in the form of an adjective.' It is sometimes best 
translated by the English Participle or Infinitive, and sometimes 
by a Clause : 

Amdns, loving. Amdturiis, about to love. AmaMiS, loved. Anian- 
dus, DEsERVtNG TO BE LOVED. Plato sorlbena mortuus est, Plato dded "while 
wEiTiNG, or while HE WAS WEiTiKQ. Sol orims diem oonfloit, the mn bisins, 
or WHEN IT EisES," causes the day. Eediit belli casum tentaiurus, he returned 
TO TBY (lit., about to try) the fortune of war. In amIciB eligendis,^ in seleot- 
rNG friends. See Syntax, 648-650. 

Note. — A Latin verb may have four participles : two lu the Active, the 
Present and the Future, amans, amdturus ; and two ira tne Passive, the Pei^ 
feet and the Gerundive,' a/mdtua, amandus. 

CONJUGATION. 

201. Eegular verbs are inflected, or conjugated, in four 
different ways, and are accordingly divided into Four Con- 
jugations,* distinguished from each other by the stem char- 
acteristics or by the endings of the Infinitive, as follows : 



CONJ. I. 


Chaeaoteristios . 

a 


iNFiNiTrvE Endings. 

a-re 


II. 


e 


e-re 


III. 


e 


e-re 


IV. 


i 


ire 



202. Principal Parts. — The Present Indicative, Pres- 
ent Infinitive, Perfect Indicative, and Supine are called 
from their importance the Principal Parts of the verb. 



^ Participles are verbs in force, but adjectives in form and Inflection. As verba, they 
goTem oblique cases; as adjectives, they agree with nouns. 

2 Or by its rising. 

3 Sometimes called the .Future Passive Participle. In agreement with a noun, it 
is often best translated like a gerund governing that noun; see 544. 

* The Four Conjugations are only varieties of one general system of inflection, as the 
differences between them have been produced in the main by the union of different final 
letters in the various stems with one general system of suflixes; see Comparative View 
of Conjugations, 213-216. 
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NoTB 1. — In the inflection of verbs it is found convenient to recognize fou) 
stems : 

1) The Verb-Stem, which is the basis of the entire conjugation. This is 
often called simply the Stem. 

2) Three Special Stems, the Present Stem, the Perfect Stem, and the Su- 
pine Stem. 

Note 2. — The Special Stems are formed from the Verb-Stem, unless they 
are identical with it.i 

203. The Entiee Cokjugatiost of any regular verb 
may be readily formed from the Principal Parts by means 
of the proper endings.'' 

1. Sum, / am, is used as an auxiliary in the passive voice of regular 
verbs. Accordingly, its conjugation, though quite irregular, must be given 
at the outset. The Principal Parts are — 

Pbes. Indio. Prbs. Infen. Pkep. Indio. 

sum, / am, esse, to be, f ul, I have been. 

NoTB 1. — Smn has no Supine. 

Note 2. — Two independent stems or roots s are used in the conjugation of 
this verb, viz. : (1) as, seen in s-um (for es-um,) and in esse, and (2) fu, seen 
in /ii-i. 

1 For the treatment of Stems, see 249-256. In many verbs the stem is itself de- 
rived from a more primitive form called a Boot. For the distinction between roots and 
stems, and for the manner in which the latter are formed from the former, see 313-318. 

2 In the Paradigms of regular verbs, the endings which distingnish the various forms 
are separately indicated, and should be careftilly noticed. In the parts derived from the 
present stem (JJ32, T.) each ending contains the characteristic vowel. 

8 The forms of irregular verbs are often derived from different roots. Thus in Eng- 
lish, am^ was, been. ; go, went, gone. Indeed, the identical roots used in the conjuga- 
tion of «Mm are in constant use in our ordinary speech. The root es, Greek es, originally 
OS, is seen in am (for as-mt), art (for as-t), wre (for as-e) ; the root fu, Greek 0u, origi- 
nally hhtl, is seen in be (for hhe), been. The close relationship existing between the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and English is seen in the following comparative forms ; eff-o-t is 
Homeric, and e-vri Doric : 

Sajjskrit. Gkeek. 

as-mi ti-iti 

as-i eff-iri 

as-ti eff-Tt 

s-mas etr-fiev for ea-itdi 

B-tha 6<r-T€ 

s-anti i-vri for eff-vri 

Every verbal form is thus made by appending to the stem, or root, a pronominal ending 
meaning /, thou, he, etc. Thus mi, seen in the English me, means /. It is retained in 
as-mi and ei-fii, but shortened to m in s-u-m and a-m. K, meaning he, is preserved 
In as-ti and eo-ri, but shorten.!d to < in es-t and lost in is. The stem also undergoes 
various changes: in Sanskrit it is as, sometimes shortened to s; in Greek «, sometimes 
shortened to e; in Latin es, sometimes shortened to «, as in Sanskrit; in English o, ar, 
or««. 



Latin. 


English 


s-um 


a-m 


es 


ar-t 


es-t 


is 


8-umiis 


ar-e 


es-tis 


ar-e 


S-UDt 


ar-e 
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204. Sum, I am. — Stems, es, fu. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Peeb. Imd. Pres. Inf. Peep. Ind. 

Bum, esse, ful, 

Indicative Mood. 



SlTPrNH.* 





Present 

SINGOLAE. 


Tense. ,„„ , 
plural. 


Bnni,' 


I am, 




suinus, 


we are, 


es, 


thou art,' 




estis, 


you are. 


est. 


he is ; 




sunt, 


they are. 






Imperfect. 




-9 mm. 


I was. 




eramiis, 


we were. 


eras, 


thou wast,' 




eratis. 


you were. 


erat, 


he was ; 




erant, 


they were. 






Future. 




era,* 


I shall be,^ 




erinius. 


we shall be. 


eris. 


thou wilt be. 




eritis, 


you will be. 


erit. 


he will be ; 




erunt, 


they will be. 






Perfect. 




ful. 


I have been,^ 




fuimns, 


we have been. 


fuisti. 


thou hoist been. 




fuistis, 


you have been, 


fuit, 


he has been ; 




fuerunt, 

fuere. 


[ they have been. 






Pluperfect. 




fueraio 


, / had been. 




fueramits, we had been, 


fueras. 


thou hadst been. 




fueratis 


you had been. 


fuerat. 


he had been ; 




fuerant, 


they had been. 




Future Perfect. 




fuerd. 


I shall have been. 




fuerSinns, we shall have been. 


fueris. 


tlwu wilt have been. 


fuoritis, 


you mil have been. 


fucrit, 


lie will liave been ; 




fucrimt. 


they will have been. 



1 The Supine is wanting. 

■■* Sum is for ewm, eram for eaam. Whenever s of the stem es comes between two 
vowels, e is dropped, as in sum, sunt, or s is changed to r, as in eram, erd; see 31, 1. 
The pupil will observe that the endings which are added to the roots es and /w are dis- 
tinguished by the type. 

? Or you are, and In the Imperfect, you were; thou is confined mostly to solemo 
discourse. 

^ In verbs, final o, marked o, iB generally long. 

f> Or, Future, Iwill "be; Perfect, Iwas; see 197, DoteL 
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Subjunctive. 






SINGULAR. P«^=^'"'- 


PLURAL. 


sink, 


may 1 6e,' 


slmiifs, 


let us be. 


Bis, 


mayst thou 5«,' 


sitis. 


be ye, may you he. 


sit, 


let him be, may he be ; 


Bint, 


let them be. 




Imperfect. 




essem, 


I should ie,' 


essemus, 


we should be. 


essCs, 


ihou wouldst be, 


essetis, 


you would be. 


esset, 


he would be; 


essent, 


they would be. 




Perfect. 




fuertm, 


/ may have heeii,^ 


fueriiniig, 


we may have been, 


fueris, 


ihou maysi have been, 


fueritis, 


you may have been. 


fuerit. 


he may have been ; 


fuerint, 


they may have been. 




PLnPERPECT. 




fuissem 


, / should have been, 


fuissemiis 


, we should have been, 


fuissSs, 


thou wouldst have been, 


fuissetis, 


you would have been 


fulsset, 


he would have been, ; 


fuissemt, 


they would liave been 




iMPEEATiVl!;. 




Free, es, 


be thou, 1 este, 


be ye. 


Fat. estd, 


thou shalt be,' estdte, 


ye shall be. 


estS, 


lie shall be ; " 


anntd, 


they shall be. 



Fut. futliriis,* about to be. 



iNFiMTivE. Participle. 

Pres. esse, to be. 
Perf. fuisse, to have been. 
Fut. futnrus esse,^ to be about 
to be. 

1. In the Paradigm all the forms beginning with e or s are from the stem 
es ; all others from the stem fu.' 

2. Babe Forms -.—forem, fores, foret, forent, fore, for essem, esses, esset, 
essent, futurue esse ; siem, sies, siet, sient, orfuam, fuas, fuat, fuant, for sim, 
■Hs, sit, sint. 

» On the translation of the Subjunctive, me 196, II., and remember that it is often 
best rendered by the Indicative. Thus, sim may often be rendered lam, and fuerim, 1 
have been. 

■' Or be tJum, or may you he. 

' The Fut may also be rendered UKe the Pres. , or with let : be t7u)u ; let Mm be. 

* Futiirm Is decUned lilie bonus. So in the InflnitiTO : futiirus, a. vim esse. 

' Bt and/ii are roots as well as stems. As the basis of this paradigm they are prop- 
erly stems, but as they are not derived from more primitive forms, they are in them- 
selves roots. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 



FIEST CONJUaATION : A VERBS. 
205. ACTITE TOICE.— Amo, Ihve. 

Terb Stem and Present Stem, ama} 



PEINCIPAl PAKTS. 
Pbes. I™. Peeb. Inf. Peek. Ind. 

am6, amare, amavl, 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 



Sttpinb. 
amatimi. 



singular. 


■ PLURAL. 


amft.i 


Ilove,^ 


amamiis, 


we love, 


amas, 


you love,' 


amatis, 


you love, 


ama.t, 


7(6 loves ; 

Imfei 


amant, 

JECT. 


tliey love. 


amabam, 


/ was loving, 


amabamus, 


we were loving. 


amaltas, 


you were loving. 


amabatis, 


you were loving. 


amabat, 


he was loving ; 

FCT 


amabant, 

URE. 


they were loving. 


amal>d, 


I shall Imie," 


amablmus, 


we shall love. 


amal>ls, 


you will love, 


amabitis, 


you will love. 


amal>it, 


he will love ; 

Peri 


amabnnt, 

3^CT. 


they will love. 


amSyl, 


/ have loved,^ 


amavimiis, 


we have loved. 


amaristl, 


you Imve loved. 


amavistis, 


you have loved, 


amavit, 


he has loved ; 


amaverant, 6ire, they have loved 




PmPE 


RPECT. 




am aver am 


I had loved, 


amaTeramus 


, we had loved. 


amaveras, 


you had loved. 


amareratis, 


you had loved. 


amaverat, 


he had loved; 


amaverant, 


they had loved. 




Future 


Perfect. 




amaverS, 


/ shall have loved,* 


amaverimns 


we shall have loved, 


amaverts, 


you will Itave loved. 


amavcrifis, 


you will have loved.^ 


amaverit, 


he will have loved; 


amaverint, 


they will have loved. 



^ The final a of the stem diBappears in amo for ama-0, amem, ames^ etc., for ama- 
im, ama-i8, etc. Also in the Pass, in amor for ama-or.^ amer, etc., for ama-ir, etc.; 
«#e 33 ; 27. Final o, marked 6, is generally long. 

2 Ot I am loving, I do love. So in the Imperfect, /^owetf, I was loving, I did love, 

3 Or thou lowest. So in the other tenses, tlwu wast loving., thou wilt love^ etc. 

* Or Ttoill love. So in the Future Perfect, / shaZl Ttave loved or IwiU ha/v6 loved 

* Or I loved ; see 197, note 1. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 
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SUBJUNCTIYE. 






SINOULAS. 


Present. 


PLITBAL. 


amem, 


may I love} 




amemus, 


let «« love. 


amfis, 
amet, 


may you love 
let him love ; 




amStis, 
ament, 


may you lov 
let them love 



iia&rem, I should love, 
amSrCs, you would love, 

amaret, he would love ; 



Impertect. 

amaremns, we should love, 

amS/rStis, you would love, 

amarent, iliey would love. 



amayerim, I may have loved,' 
am&veris, you may have loved, 
amayerit, he may have loved; 



Perfect. 

amaTerimns, we may have loved, 
amavepitis, you may have loved, 
amaverint, they may have loved. 



Pluperfect. 
amavissem, I should have loved, I a.TnS.yiss&mu.s, we slumld have loved, 

amSvissSs, you would have loved, amaTissetis, you would have loved, 

amavisset, he would Jiave loved ; { amaTissent, theywouldhaveloved. 

Imperative. 

Pres. ama, love thou ; \ amate, love ye. 

Fut. amatS, thoii shall love, I amatote, ye shall love, 

amatS, he sJiall love ; \ amautO, they shall love. 



iNFLNmVE. 
Pres. amare, to love. 
Perf. amavisse, to have loved. 
Eut. amatttriis ' esse, to be about 
to love. 

Geetind. 

Gen. amandl, of loving, 

Dai amando, for loving. 

Ace. amandmn, lovinff. 

All. amando, hy loving. 



Participle. 

Pres. amans,^ loving. 

Eut. amaturns,' about to love. 

Supine. 



Ace. amatam, 
Abl. amatn, 



to love, 

to love, be loved. 



' On the translation of the Snbjnnctive, see 196, II. 

5 Often best rendered I have loved. 8o in the Pluperfect, / had loved; see 196. II 

3 Decline like bonus, 148. 

* For declension, see 157. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 



FIEST CONJUGATION: A VERBS. 
806. PASSIVE VOICE.— Amor, lam loved. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, ama. 





PBINCrPAl PARTS 






Pbbb. Ind. 


Pbbb. Inf. 




Pebp. bn>. 


amor, 


aman, 


amatus sum. 




Indicative Mood. 






Present Tense. 






SINOtTLAB. 


lam loved. 


plural. 


amor 






amamur 


amaris, or re 






amaminl 


amatnr 






amantur 




Imperfect. 








I was loved. 






amal>a,r 






amabamur 


amai>aris, or 


re 




amabaminl 


amai>atur 






amabantnr 




Future. 








I shall or will be loved 




amaboi* 






amabimur 


amaberis, or 


re 




amabiinini 


amabitur 






amabuutnr 




Perfect. 






/ liave been loved or / wa^ loved. 




amatus snm ' 






amati 


sumuis 


amatus es 






amati 


estis 


amatus est 






amatI 


sunt 




Pluperfect. 








I had been loved. 






amatus eram 


1 




amati 


eramui 


amatus eras 






amati 


eratis 


amatus erat 






amati 


crant 




Future Perfect. 






I shall or will have been loved. 




amatus erO ' 






amati 


erimus 


amatus eris 






amati 


eritis 


amatus erit 






amati 


erunt 



^ Piil^ fuisti, etc., are sometimes used for sum, ea, etc. : amMua fv?i for 
jiwni. So fv>eram^ fuerda^ etc., for eram^ etc. : also fuerd, etc., for ero, etc. 



JPASSIVS VOICE. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 
May I he loved, let him be loved.' 



BINGITLAR. 

amer 

amCris, or re 
ametur 



PLURAL. 

ameinui- 
ameminl 
amentiir 



Imperfect. 
/ should be loved, he would be loved.' 
amftrei* amaremui* 

amarSris, <»- re amareminl 

am&retiir amarentiir 

Perfect. 
J may have been loved, or I have been loved.' 



amatns sim'' 
amatus sis 
amatns sit 



amati slmusi 
amat! sitis 
amatI sint 



Pluperfect. 
I should have been loved, he would have been loved.' 



amatns essem^ 
amatus esses 
amatns esset 



amatI essSmns 
amatI essStis 
amatI essent 



Imperative. 

Pres. am3>re, be tkou loved ; \ amaminl, be ye loved. 

Put. am&tor, thou shall be loved, I 

amator, fie shall be loved ; \ amantor, they shall be loved. 



iNFIKinVE. 
Pres. am Sri, to be loved. 
Per/, amatns esse,' to have been 

loved. 
Put. amatum Irl, to be about to 

be loved. 



Participle. 
Perf. amatns, having been lovea, 

Ger.' amandns, to be loved, de- 
serving to be loved. 



' But on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II, 

* I^erim,fuer^, etc., are sometimes used for aim, sis, etc. — So also fui836m,fui9ae^ 
etc, for essem. esses, etc. : tarelyfuiase for esse, 
' Qt/r. = Oerundive; see 300, IV., note. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 



SECOND CONJUGATION: E VERBS. 
207. ACTIVE VOICE.— Moneo, / advise. 

Verb Stem, mon, moni ; Present Stem, moM, 



PBINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pbes. Ind. Pkeb. Inf. 


Peef. Ind. Supink. 


moneS, monere, monul, monitiim. 




Indicative Mood. 




--Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 


J advise. 

PLURAL. 


moneO 




monenms 


mones 




monetis 


monet 




monent 




Imperfect. 


1 


was advising, or / advised. 


monebam 


monebamns 


mon61>as 


moneltatis 


monel»at 


monebant 




I'tTTURE. 




I shall or will advise. 


mon61»6 




monebimus 


monel>is 




monebitis 


nionel>it 




monebunt 




Perfect. 


I have advised, or I advised. 


monul 




monuimiis 


monuisti 




monuistis 


monuit 




monuerimt, or Sr* 




Pluperfect. 




/ had advised. 


monueram 




monueranms 


monuer^s 




monueratis 


monuerat 




monuerant 




Future Perfect. 


I shall or will have advised. 


monuerS 




monuertmiis 


monuerfs 




monueritis 


monuerit 




monueriiit 



ACTrVE VOICE. 
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SUBJUNOTIVB. 

Present. 
May I advise, let him advise.^ 
81N0TJLAE. PUJHAL. 

moneam moneamns 

moneas moneatis 

moneat moneaat 

Imperfect. 
I should advise, lie would advise. 



monerem 

mon6i-6s 

monCret 



monSrSmus 

monSrStis 

monSrent 



Perfect. 
I may Iiave advised, or I have advised.^ 



monueriin 

monueris 

monuerit 



monuerfmiis 

monuerttis 

monuerint 



Pldperfect. 

/ should have advised, he would have advised.^ 

monuissem j monuissSmiis 

monuisses monuissetis 

monuisset I monuissent 

Imperative. 

Pres. monC, advise thou ; | monete, advise ye. 

Put. monStO, thou shall advise, i mouetote, ye shall advise, 
monetO, he shall advise ; i monentS, tliey sliaU advise. 

Infinitive. Participle. 

Pres. monCre, to advise. Pres. monens, 

Perf. raonuisse, to have advised. 
Fut. monitarus esse, to beabout 
to advise. 



Flit, monitftriis, ahnvi to advise. 



Gerund. 
Gen. mouemdl, of 
Dot. monendo, for advising. 
Ace. moneiidiim, advising, 
Abl. monemlO, by advising. 



Supine. 



Ace. monitum, to advise, 

Abl. monita, to advise, be advised. 



1 Bu* on the translatioD of the Subjunctive, see 196, II. 

^ The Pluperfect. like the Perfect, is often rendered by the Indicative : / had ad' 
tised. yon had advMed, etc. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 



SECOND CONJUGATIOTSr : B VERBS. 
308. PASSIVE VOICE.— Moneor, lam advised. 

Verb Stem, mon, moni ; Peebent Stem, mond. 



Pbeb. Ind. 
moneor, 



SINGULAR. 

moneor 

monSris, or re 
monStur 



monSl>ar 
monebaris, or re 
monebatnr 



PRINCrPAL PAETS. 
Pres. Inf. 
monSrl, 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
lam advised. 



Pebf. Isd. 
monltiis 



Imperfect. 



PLURAL. 

monemur 
moneminl 

monentur 



mone1>9;innr 
monebamiiil 
monebantur 



monSbor 
moneberis, or re 
monSbitur 



Future. 
/ shall or will be advised. 

monCbimiir 
monebiminl 
monebuntnr 
Perfect. 
I have been advised, I was advised. 



monitus sum ' 

monitus es 
monitns est 



moniti sumns 
moniti eNtis 
moniti sunt 



Pluperfect. 
/ Juxd been advised. 



monitus era,in 
monitus er9iS 
monitus era.t 



moniti eraiiuuB 
moniti eratis 
moniti erant 



Future Perfect. 
I shall or will have been advised. 



monitus erS ' 
monitus eris 
monitus erit 



moniti enmus 
moniti eritis 
moniti erunt 



> See 806, foot-notes. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



May I be 

SINGULAK. 

monear 

monea/ri«, or re 
moneatnr 



Subjunctive. 

Peesent. 
advised, let him he advised. 



I skimld he 
monSrer 
monereris, (yr re 
monerCtur 



PLURAL. 

moneamur 
moneainim 
moneaiitur 

Imperfect. 
advised, he would he advised. 

Imonereiunr 
monerSmiiil 
monerentur 



I may have been 
monitns sim' 
monitas sis 
monitus sit 



Perfect. 
advised, or / have been advised. 

monitl slmus 
moniti sitis 
monitS Bint 



I should have been 
monitiis essem ' 
monitus essSs 
monitns esset 



Pluperfect. 

advised, he would have been advised.^ 

monitl es«£nias 
monitl ess^tis 
monitl esf^ent. 

Imperative. 



Pres, monCre, be thou advised ; 
Put. monetor, thou shaU be ad- 



monetor, he shall he advised ; 

Infinitive. 

Pres. mon€rI, to be advised. 

Per/, monitns esse,' to have been 

advised. 
Put. raonitnm Iri, to be about to 

he advised. 



monemini, he ye advised. 

monentor, they shall be advised- 
Participle. 

Per/, monitns, advised 

Qer. monendus, to he advised, de- 
serving to be advised. 



> See S06, foot-notes. 

^ Or I had been advised, you had been advised, etc. 



94 THIRD CONJUGATION. 

THIRD CONJUGATION: CONSONANT VERBS. 
209. ACTIVE VOICE.— Rego, I rule. 

Verb Stem, reg ; Pkesent Stem, rege.'^ 



Pbes. IiaD. 

regO, 



PBINCIPAIi PAKTS. 
Pees. Inf. Peef. Ind. 

regere, rexl," 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
I rule. 



SirPiHE. 
r^ciu;ai.' 



SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


regd 


regimns 


regis 


regitis 


regit 


I regiutt 




Imperfect. 




/ was ruling, or / ruled. 


regebam 




regebainns 


regebas 




regebatis 


regebat 




regSbant 




Future. 




I sludl or will rule. 


regain 




regemns 


reg«s 




regetis 


reget 




regent 




Perfect. 




I have ruled, or / ruled. 


rSxI 




reximns 


rexlstl 




rexistis 


rexit 




rSxeriwit, or ©re 




Pluperfect. 




/ had rvXed. 


rexeram 




rexeramus 


rgxeras 




rexeratis 


rSxerat 




rexerant 




Future Perfect. 




/ shall or will liave r^ded. 


rexerd 




rexerimns 


rexcris 




rexeritis 


rexerit 




rexcrint 



1 The characteristic is a variable TOwel— 0, w, «, i : regd. reg«nt, reg-fre, regis ; Cnr 
tlufl calls it the thematic vowel; see Curtius, I., p. 199, bat on 0, see also Meyer, 441. 
9 SeeS54; 30, 33,1. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 
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SUBJUNCTrVE. 




Present. 


SINGTJLAE. 


May I rule, let him rule.' 

PLURAL. 


regam 

regas 
regat 




regamns 

regatis 
regant 




Impekfect. 




I should rule, he would rule. 


regereiii 




regerSmns 


regeres 
regeret 




regerCtis 
regerent 



Pebpect. 
I may have ruled, or I have i-uled. 
rererim I rexerimus 

rexerts rexeritis 

rSxerit 1 rexerint 

Pluperfect. 
lalundd liave ruled, lie would have ruled. 
r§xisseiii I rexissemns 

rgxisses rexissStis 

rexisset rexissent 



Pz-es rege, rule thou ; 

Put. regitS, thou shall rule, 
regitd, A« sh/iU rule ; 

IHFiNlTlVE. 



Pres. regere, to rule. 
Perf. rexisse, to liave ruled. 
Put. rectarns esse, to be about 
to rule. 

Gbrttnd. 
Gen. regendl, of rvling, 
Dai. regendo, for ruling. 
Ace. regendiun, ruling, 
Abl. regendo, by ruling. 



Imperative. 

I regite, i rule ye. 

I regitote, ye shall rule, 
I regnntd, they shall rule. 

Paeticipi^. 

Pres. regSns, ruling. 



Put. rectftrns, abovt to rule. 

Supine. 



Ace. rectum, to rule, 

Abl. recta, to rule, be ruled. 



1 But on the traDslation of the Subjiuictive, see 196, TI. 
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THIBD CONJUGATION: CONSONANT VERBS. 
210. PASSIVE VOICE.— Kegor, lam ruled. 

Verb Stem, reg ; Present Stem, rege} 





PBINCIPAL PARTS. 




Pees. Inb. 


Pkbs. Inf. 


PkRP. IlTD. 


regor, 


regl. 

Indicative Mood 


rectus' sum. 


* 


Present Tense. 
/ am ruled. 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


regor 




regimur 


regeris, or re 




regimiul 


regitui* 


Impeepeot. 
/ was ruled. 


reguutur 


regCl»ar 






regebamnr 


regfi1)aris, or 


re 




regebaminl 


reg€l>atiir 






regel>antur 




Future. 






I shall or leill be rulec 




regar 






regemnr 


regerifs, or re 






regSminl 


regetmr 






regentur 




Perfect. 




I have been ruled, or I was 


ruled. 


TSctns snin^ 






rectS sumus 


rectus es 






recti estis 


rectus est 






recti sunt 




Pluperfect. 






I had been, ruled. 




r§ctiis eram' 






recti eramns 


rectus eras 






recti eratis 


recttts erat 






recti erant 




Future Perfect. 




I shall or mil have been ruled. 


rectus erd' 






recti erimus 


rectus eris 






recti eritls 


rectus erit 






recti erunt 



> See 309, foot-notes. 



' See 306, foot-notea. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
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SINGULAR. 

regar 

regSrls, or re 
reg&tnr 



SUBJTJNCTITE. 

Present. 

May I he ruled, lei him be ruled. 

PLURAL. 

rega^mnr 
regaminl 
regantnr 



Imperfect. 
I should he ruled, he would he ruled. 



regercr 

regereris, or re 
regeretiir 



I may have I 

rectus sim' 
rectus SIS 
rectus sit 



regeremur 
regereminl 
regerentur 



Perfect. 
1 ruled, or I have been ruled. 

recti slmus 
recti sitis 
recti siut 



Pluperfect. 
Ithxruld have been ruled, he would have been ruled. 



rectus essem ' 
rectus esses 
rectus esset 



recti essSmus 
recti essStis 
recti essent 



Imperative. 
Prea. regere, he thou ruled; \ regiminl, be ye ruled. 

Pat. regitor, thxm shall he ruled, 
regitor, he shall be ruled ; 



iNITNinVE. 

Pres. regl, to be ruled. 

Perf. rectus esse,' to have been 

ruled. 
Put. rectum Irl, to he about to be 

ruled. 



reguntor, they shall he nUed. 

Pakticiple. 

Perf. rectus, ruled. 

Qer. regendus, to be rvXed, de- 
serving to be ruled. 



> See 806, foot-notes. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



FOUETH CONJUGATION: I VERBS. 
211. ACTIVE VOICE.— Audio, /A«aj-. 

Vekb Stem and Present Stem, a«di. 





PBmaiPAii PABTS. 


Pres, Ikb. Pees. Iup. Peef. Ihd. Sttpikb. 


audio, audire, audlvl, audltma 




Indicative Mood. 




Present Tense. 


SINGnLAR. 


-^''^'"•- PLURAL. 


audio 




audlinus 


audls 




audltis 


audit 




audiiint 




Imperfect. 




I was hearing, or I heard. 


audie1>aiii 




audiebamns 


audiebas 




audiebatis 


audiebat 




audiebant 




Future. 




I shall or will hear. 


audiam 




audiSmns 


audies 




audietis 


audiet 




audient 




Perfect. 




/ have heard, or / heard. 


audlvl 




audivimns 


audivisti 




audivistis 


audlTit 




audiv6raat, or Sre 




Pluperfect. 




/ had heard. 


audiTeram 




au(^veranius 


audlTeras 




audlveratis 


au(averat 




audlverant 




Future Perfect. 




I shall or will have heard. 


audlver© 




audlvertiuns 


audlveris 




audiTcritis 


audlverit 




audlverint 



ACTIVE VOICE. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 

May I hear, let him liear.^ 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


audiain 


audi^mus 


audias 


audiatis 


audiat 


audiant 


Imperfect. 


I should hear, lie would liear. 


audlrem 


audiremns 


audires 


audtretis 


audiret 


audlrent 


Perfect. 


/ may have heard, or / have heard. 


audlverim 


audlrerimns 


audiveris 


audlverftis 


audlverit 


audiveriiit 



Pluperfect. 
I sJiould Imve heard, he would have heard. 



audlvissem 

audivisses 

audlvisset 



audlvissemns 

audlviss£tis 

audlrissent 



Pres. audi, hear thou ; 
Put. audltO, thou shall liear, 
audits, lie shall hear ; 

iNFmiTlVK. 

Pres. audire, to hear. 

Perf. audivisse, to have lieard. 

Mtt. audltftrns esse, to he about 
to hear. 

Gerund. 

Om. audiendl, of hearing, 



Imperative. 
I audlte. 



auditote, 
audiuntS 



hear ye. 

ye shall hear, 

iliey shall hear. 



Dai. audiendo, 
Aee. audiendniii, 
AbL audiendo, 



for liearing, 
hearing, 
by hearing. 



PAETICIPIiE. 
Pres. audiens, liearing. 

Fat. audltttrns, about to hear. 
Supine. 



Ace. auditnm, to liear, 

Abl. audita, to hear, be heard. 



' But on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION: I VERBS. 
SI 2. PASSIVE VOICE.— Audior,/ am Asfflj-rf. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, aiuk. 





PBINCIPAL PARTS 




Pees. Ind. 


Pees. Inf. 


PeBF. IHD. 


audior, 


audirl, 


audltus sum. 




Indicative Mood. 




Present Tense. 




SINGULAR. 


I am heard. 


PLURAL. 


audior 






audlmur 


audlris, or re 




audlminl 


audltui* 






audiitntup 




Imperpect. 






/ wa.1 heard. 




audiebar 




audiebaniur 


audieb^ris, 


or re 


audiebaminl 


audiebatur 


Future. 


audiebantur 




I shall or will be heard. 


audiar 






audiemnr 


audieris, or 


re 




audiSiniuI 


audietiiP 






audientnr 




PBRrECT. 




/ have been heard, or I was heard. 


a.uditus sum 


' 




audit! snmiis 


audltns es 






audit! estis 


audltns est 






auditl sunt 




Pluperfect. 






/ had be 


en heard. 





audltns eram' 
audltns eras 
audltns erat 



auditl eramus 
audit! cratis 
audit! erant 



Future Perfect. 
I shall or will have bun heard. 



audltns erd * 
aucUtns eris 
audltns erit 



audit! erimus 
audit! eritis 
auditl erunt 



See ii06, foot-notes. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 

Mat) I be heard, let him be heard. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

audiar audia/inui* 

audiaris, or re audiaminl 

audiatnr audiantur 

Imperfect. 
I should be heard, he would be heard. 



audSrer 

audlrfiris, or re 
audlretur 



audlremur 
audlremiiil 
audlrentur 



Perfect. 
I may have been heard, or I have been lieard. 
audltus sim ' audltl slmus 

audltiis sis audit! sitis 

audltus sit audltl suit 

Pluperfect. 
Tshould have been heard, he would have been heard. 



audltus essem ' 
audltus esses 
audltus esset 



audltl essemns 
audltl essetis 
audit! essent 



Imperative. 
Pres. aad!re, be thou heard ; \ aud!niin!, be ye heard. 

F\tt. auditor, thou shalt be heard. 



auditor, 7ie shall be heard ; I audiuntor, they shaU be heard. 

Paeticiple. 

Per/, audltus, heard. 



iNTINITrVE. 
Pres. aud!r!, to be heard. 
Perf. audltus esse,' to have been 

fieard. 
Put. audltnm in, to be about to 

be heard. 



Oer. audiendus, to be heard, de- 
serving to be heard. 



' See 806, foot-notes. 
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VERBS. 



COMPAEATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
213. ACTIVE VOICE. 

present system. 1 
Indicative Mood. 

Present. 



am 


-S 


-as. 


-at; 


-amus, 


-atis, 


-ant. 


mon 


-eS, 


-es. 


-et; 


-emus, 


-etia, 


-ent. 


reg 


-S 


-is. 


-it; 


-imus. 


-itis. 


-unt. 


aud 


-iS, 


-Is, 


-it; 


-Ircus, 


-Itia, 


-iunt. 








Imperfect. 






am 


-abam, 


-abas. 


-abat ; 


-abamus. 


-abatis. 


-abant. 


mon 


-§bam, 


-ebas. 


-ebat ; 


-ebamus. 


-ebatis. 


-ebant. 


reg 


-6bam, 


-ebas. 


-ebat ; 


-ebamus. 


-ebatis. 


-ebant. 


aud 


-lebam, 


-iebas. 


-iebat ; 

FcTtTRE. 


-iebamus. 


-iebatis. 


-iebant 


am 


-abo, 


-abis. 


-abit ; 


-abimus, 


-abitis. 


-abunt. 


mon 


-ebS, 


-ebis. 


-ebit ; 


-ebimus. 


-ebitis. 


-ebunt. 


reg 


-am, 


-es. 


-et; 


-emus. 


-etis. 


-ent. 


aud 


-iam, 


-ies. 


-iet; 


-iemus, 


-ietia, 


-ient. 








Subjunctive. 












Present. 








am 


-em, 


-es, 


-et; 


-emus. 


-etis, 


-ent. 


mon 


-eam. 


-eas. 


-eat ; 


-eamus. 


-eatis, 


-eant. 


reg 


-am. 


-as, 


-at; 


-amus, 


-atis, 


-ant. 


aud 


-iam, 


-ias. 


-iat ; 


-iaraus. 


-iatia, 


-iant. 








Imperfect. 






am 


-arem. 


-ares. 


-aret ; 


-aremus. 


-aretia. 


-arent. 


mon 


-erem. 


-eres. 


-eret ; 


-eremus. 


-eretis, 


-erent. 


reg 


-erem, 


-eres. 


-eret ; 


-eremus, 


-eretis. 


-erent. 


aud 


-Irem, 


-Ires, 


-iret ; 


-Iremus, . 


-Iretis, 


-irent. 






Present. 


Imperative.- 


FnTHRE. 




BINGITLAK. 


PLUEAL. 


SINGULAR, 


PLURAL. 


am 


-a. 


-ate; 


-ato, 


-ato; 


-atote, 


-ante. 


mon 


-e, 


-ete; 


-eto, 


-eto; 


-etote. 


-ento. 


reg 


-e. 


-ite; 


-ito, 


-it6; 


-itote, 


-unto. 


aud 


-I, 


-ite; 


-Its, 


-ito; 


-Itote, 


-iuntX. 


Prbs. Infinitive. 


Pres. 


Participle. 


Gerund, 


am 




-are; 




-ans; 




-andl. 


mon 


-ere; 




-ens ; 




-endl. 


reg 




-ere; 




-ens; 




-encU. 


aud 




-Ire; 




-iens ; 




-iendl. 


Note.— VerbB 


in io of ConJ. 


III. have certain endings of Conj. IV. ; see 


817. 



» For the Present System, see 222, I. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
214. PASSIVE VOICE. 

PRESENT SYSTEM. 



am -or, 

mou -eor, 

reg -or, 

aud -ior, 

am -abar, 

men -ebar, 

reg / -ebar, 

aud -iebar, 

am -abor, 

mon -ebor, 

reg -ar, 

aad -iar. 



-ilris 
-eria 
-eris 
-Iris 

-abaris 
-ebaris 
-ebaria 
-iebaris 

-aberis 
-eberis 
-eris 
-ieris 



or are, 
or 6re, 
or ere, 
or Ire, 



Indicative Mood. 

Present. 
■atur 



-etur 
-itur 
-Itur 



-amur, 
-emur, 
-imur, 
-Imur, 



-amini, -antur. 

-emini, -entur. 

-imini -untur. 

-ImmS, -iuntur. 



Imperfect. 
or abare, -abatur ; -abamur, 
or ebare, -ebatiir ; -ebamur, 
or ebare, -ebatur ; -ebamur, 
or iebare, -iebatur ; -iebamur. 

Future. 

or abere, -abitur ; -abimur, 

or ebere, -ebitur ; -ebimur, 

or ere, -etur ; -emur, 

or iere, -ietur ; -iemur, 

SuBJinsrcTivE. 
Present. 



-abamini, -abantur. 
-ebaminl, -ebantur. 
-ebamini, -ebantur. 
-iebamini, -iebantur. 



■abimiui, -abuntur. 

■ebimini, -ebuntur. 

-emini, -entur. 

■iemini, -ientur. 



am 


-er. 


-eris 


or 


8 re, 


-etur ; 


-emur. 


-emini. 


-entur. 


moD 


-ear, 


-earis 


or 


eare, 


-eatur ; 


-eamur. 


-eamini. 


-eantur 


reg 


-ar. 


-aris 


or are, 


-atur ; 


-amur. 


-amini, 


-antur. 


aud 


-iar. 


-iaris 


or iare, 


-iatur ; 


-iamur. 


-iamini. 


-iantur. 












Imperfect. 








'am 


-arer. 


-areris 


or arere. 


-aretur ; 


-aremur, 


-aremini, 


-arentur. 


mon 


-erer. 


-ereris 


or erere. 


-eretur ; 


-eremur. 


-eremini, 


-erentur. 


reg 


-erer, 


-ereris 


m- 


erere. 


-eretur ; 


-eremur. 


-eremini, 


-erentur. 


aud 


-irer. 


-Ireria 


or 


Irere, 


-Iretur ; 


-iremur, 


-iremini. 


-irentur. 




Present. 




Imperative. j,^^^^^_ 




SINOTTLAB. 


FLFRAI 






BINQtTLAB. 


PLUEAL. 


am 


-are. 


-aminI 






-ator. 


-ator ; 




-antor. 


mon 


-ere, 


-emini 






-etor. 


-etor ; 




-entor. 


reg 


-ere. 


-imini ; 






-itor. 


-itor ; 




-untor. 


aud 


-Ire, 


-imini ; 






-Itor, 


-itor ; 




-iuntor. 




Prbs. Infinitive. 






Gerundive. 




am 






-an; 






-andus. 






mon 




-eri; 






-endus. 






reg 






-i; 






-endus. 






aud 






-Iri; 






-iendus 





' In these and the following endings re takes the place otrie: arts or are, SpwHs ot 
cftore. Re is formed from ri% by dropping final « and then changing final i co e; sec 
86, ; !i4, 1, note ; also ^37. 
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VERBS. 



COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS, 

215. ACTIVE VOICE. 

perfect system.' 
Indioativb Mood. 



monu 

rex 

audiv 

amav 
monu 
rgx 
audiv 

amav 
mODU 
rex 
audiv 



-ero, 



-Isti, 



Perfect. 
-it ; -imus, 



-istis, 



-Brunt, ere' 



Pluperfect. 
-eras, -erat ; -eramus, -eratis, -erant. 

Future Perfect. 
-eris, -erit ; -enmus, -ends, -erint. 



Subjunctive. 

Perfect. 

-ens, -erit; -erimus, -entis, -erint. 



Pluperfect. 
-issem, -issgs, -isset ; -issemus, -iiisetis, -issent. 

Perfect Infinitive. 



supine system." 
Fut. Infinitive. Fut. Participle. 




Supine. 



. » For the Per/eet System, see 838, IL ; for the Snpine System, 888, III. 
^ From the comparative view presented in 813-816 it will be seen that the torn 
conjugations differ from each other only in the formation of the Principal Paris and la 
the endings of the Present System. 8e« also 301, foot-note. 
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amat 
monit 
rect 
audit 



COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
216. PASSIVE VOICE. 

supine system. 

Indicative Mood. 
Peefect. 
us sum, -us es, -us est ; -I ' sumus, -I estis, -I sunt 



amat 
monlt 
rect 
audit 



Pldperfect. 
■ -us eram, -us eras, -us erat ; -i eramus, -I eratis, -I erant. 



amat 
monit 
re«t 
audit 



amat 
monit 
rect 
audit 



amat 



Future Perfect. 
■ -us ero, -us eris, -us erit ; -i erimus, -I eritis, -I erunt. 

Subjunctive. 

Perfect. 
-us sim, -us sis, -us sit ; -i slmus, -' sitis, -I sint. 

Pluperfect. 



monit I ^g ggggm .ug esses, -us esset ; -i essemus, -I essetis, -I esseiit 

rect 

audit J 



amat 
monit 
rect 
audit 



Perfect. 
-us esse. 



Infinitive. 



Perfect Paeticiple. 



amat 
monit 
rect 
audit j 



Future. 
-urn lit. 



1 In the plural, -«« becomes -t : amdt-t sumus, etc- 



^06 THIRD CONJUGATlvir. 

217. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form the Preseni 
Indicative in io, ior, lilse verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. They 
are inflected with the endings of the Fourth wherever those end 
ings have two successive vowels. These verbs are — 

1. Capii, to take ; cwpid, to desire ; facid, to make ; fodii, to dig ; fugii, 
to flee ; jaciB, to throw ; pariS, to bear ; quatio, to shake ; rapid, to seize ; 
sapii, to he wise, with their compounds. 

2. The compounds of the ohsolete verbs, lacio, to entice, and speciS,^ to 
look ; allicio, eliciO, illiciS, pelliciS, etc. ; aspicid, conspicw, etc. 

3. The Deponent Verbs : gradior, to go ; morior, to die ; potior, to suffer ; 
see 231. 

218. ACTIVE VOICE.— Capi8,/tefe. 

Verb Stem, cap; Present Stem, cape.^ 

PRmCrPAL PARTS. 
PxES. Ind. Pbes. Inf. Peef. Ind. Supine. 

capio, capere, cepi, captum. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

SINGULAR. i" o " i " ■ PLURAL. 

capio, capis, capit ; | capimus, capitis, capiunt. 

Imperfect. 
capiebam, -iebaa, -iebat ; | capiebamus, -iebatis, -iebant. 

Future. 
capiam, -ies, -let ; | capiemus, -ietis, -ient. 

Perfect. 
cepi, -iati, -it ; | cepiraus, -istis, -erunt, or ere 

Pluperfect. 
cepeiam, -eras, -erat; | ceperamus, -eratis, -erant. 

Future Perfect. 
cepero, -ens, -erit ; ( cepeilmus, -eritls, -erint. 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 
eapiam, -ias, -iat ; | capiamus, -iatia, -iant. 

Imperfect. 
caperem, -eres, -eret ; | caperemus, -er5tis, -erent. 

Perfect. 
c§perim, -ens, -erit ; | cppsrimus, -erStis, -erint. 

Pluperfect. 
c§pissem, -isses, -isset ; | cepissSmus, -issetis, -issent. 

^ Specif occurs, but is exceedingly rare. 
^ With varialj'' 'owel— e. "' ■ cape, car^. 





VPUBS IN 10. 




SINGULAK. 


Imperative. 


PIURAL. 


Pres. cape ; 


1 


capite. 


Ihtt. capito, 
capito ; 




capitote, 
capiunto. 


Infinitive. 




Participle 


Pres. capere. 
Perf. cepisse. 
Put. capturus esse. 




Pres. 

Put. 


capiens. 
capturus. 


Gbeund. 






Supine. 


Gen. capiendl, 
Dai. capiendo, 
Aec. capiendum, 
Abl. capiendo. 




Ace. 
Abl. 


captum, 
captu. 
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219. PASSIVE VOIUE.— Capior, 7 am ^aAere. 





PRINCIPAL PAETS. 




Pkis. Iot). 


Pees. 1st. 


Peef. Ihd 


capior, 


capT, 


captus sum. 



Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
singular. plural. 

capior, caperis, capitur ; | capimur, capimini, capiuntur. 

Imperfect. 
capiebar, -iebaris, -iebatur ; | capiebamur, -iebamini, -iebantur 

Future. 
capiar, -iiris, -ietur ; | capiemur, -iemini, -ientur. 

Perfect. 
captus sum, es, est ; | capti sumus, estis, sunt. 

Pluperfect. 
captus eram, eras, erat ; | capti eramus, eratis, erant. 

Future Perfect. 
captus ero, eris, erit ; | capti erimus, eritis, erunt. 



1.08 VERBAL INFLECTIONS. 

Subjunctive. 

Present. . . 

singular. plural. 

capiar, -iaris, -iatur ; | oapiamur, -i^mini, -iantur. 

Imperfect. 

caperer, -ereris, -eretur ; | caperemur, -eremini, -erentur 

Perfect. 

captus sim, sis, sit ; { capti simus, sitis, sint. 

Pluperfect. 

captus essem, esses, esset ; | capti essemus, essetis, essent, 

Impbeative. 
Fres. capere; | eapiminl. 

Fut. capitor, I 

capitor ; I capiuntor. 



Infinitive. 

Fres. capl. 
Ferf. captus esse. 
Fut. captum iri. 



Participle. 

Perf. captus. 
Fut. capiendus. 



VERBAL INPLECTIONS. 

220. The Prikcipai Parts are formed ia the four conjuga. 
tions with the following endings, including the characteristic vow- 
els, a, e, e, 1 : 

CoNj. I. 6, are, avi, atum, 

amO, am£re, amavi, amatum, to love, 

CoNj. II. In a few verbs : e6, ere, evi, etum, 

deleo, dfelere, delevi, deletum, to destroy. 

In mod verbs: eO, ere, ui, itum, 

monea, monSre, monui, monitum, to advise. 

Con J. III. In consonant stems : 6, ere, si, turn, 

oarpo, oarpere, oarpsl, carptum, to pluch. 

In vowel stems: 6, ere, i, turn, 

acu6, acuere, acul, acutum, to sharpen. 

CoNj. IV. io, ire, ivi, itum, 

audl5, audire, audivi, auditum, to hear. 

221. Compounds of verbs with dissyllabic Supines generally 
change the stem- vowel in forming the principal parts : 

I. When the Present of the compownd has i for e of the simple verb .■ 
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1. He Perfect and Supine generally resume the e : ' 

regO, regere, rexl, rectum, to ruU. 

dl-rig6, dirigere, dlrexl, directum, to direct. 

2. But sometimes only the Supine resumes the e ; ' 

teneO, tenSre, tenui, tentum, to luM. 

de-tined, detinere, detiuul, detentum, to detain. 

II. When the Present of the compound luis i for a of the simple verb : 

1. The Perfect generally resumes the Towel of the simple perfect, and 
the Supine takes e,' sometimes a: 

capio, oapere, <^pl, captum, to take. 

ao-eipiO, accipere, accepi, acceptum, to accept, 

2. But sometimes the Perfect retains i and the Supine takes e : ' 

rapio, rapere, rapui, raptum, to seize. 

di-ripi6, diripere, diripui, dlreptum, to tear asunder. 

Note. — For Reduplication in compounds, see 255, I., 4; other pecnliarlties oi 
oomponnds will be noticed under the separate conjugations. 

222. All the forms of any regular verb arrange themselves in 
three distinct groups or systems : 

I. The Present System, vyith the Present Infinitive as its basis, 
comprises — 

1. The Present, Imperfect, and Future Iwdicaiive — Active and Passive. 

2. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive — Active and Passive. 

3. The Imperative — Active and Passive. 

4. The Present Infinitive — Active and Passive. 

5. The Present Active Participle. 

6. The Gerund and the Gerundive. 

Note. — These parts are all formed from the Present Stem, found in the 
Present Infinitive Active by dropping the ending re : amdre, present stem 
AMI ; monire, monE ; regere, rege ; (ludire, audi. 

n. The Perfect System, with the Perfect Indicative Active as 
its basis, comprises in the Active Voice — 

1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative. 

2. The Perfect and Pluperfect Svhjunctive. 

3. The Perfect Infinitive. 

Note. — These parts are all formed from the Perfect Stem, found in the 
Perfect Indicative Active, by dropping I : amdvi, perfect stem amIv ; 
monui, monu. 

in. The Supine System, with the Supine as its basis, comprises — 

' The favorite vowel before x, or two or more consonants ; see 84, 1. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION. 



1. The Supines in urn and u, the former of which with irl forms the 
Future Infinitive Passive. 

2. The Future Active and Pei-fect Passive Participles, the former of 
which with esse forms the Future Active Infinitive, and the latter of which 
with the proper parts of the auxiliary mm forms in the Passive those 
tenses which in the Active belong to the Perfect System. 

Note. — These parts are all formed from the Supine Stem, found in the 
Supine by dropping um : amatum, supine stem amat ; monitum, monit. 



SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION 

FIBST CONJUaATION. 

223. ACTIVE VOICE.— Amo, Hove. 

1. Principal Parts. 
am8, 



INDICATIVE. 

Pres. amo 
Imp. amabam 
Fkit. amabo 



5, amare, 


amavi, 




amatum. 




2. Present System; Stem, 


ama. 




BCBJUSOTIVE. 


IMPEE. 




INFINITIVB. 


PAETIOIPLB. 


amem 


ama 




amare 


amans 


amarem 


amato 









Gerwnd, amandi, do, etc. 
3. Perfect System ; Stem, amav. 



Perf. amavl 
Plup. amaveram 
F. P. amSvero 



Put. 



amaverim 
amavissem 



amavisse 



4. Supine System; Stem, amat. 

I I amatHrus esse | amatiirua 

'me, amatum, amatu. 



224. PASSIVE VOICE.— Amor, lam loved. 

1. Principal Parts. 
amor, amari, amatus sum. 

2. Present System; Stem, ama. 



Pres. amor 
Imp. amabar 
Fut. amabor 


amer 
amarer 

Oervm 


amare 

amator 
dive, amanc 


us. 


amarl 



STIfOPSIS OF CONJTjaATION. 



Ill 



IKDIOATIVH. 

Perf. amatus sum 
Plup. amatus eram 
F. P. amatus ero 
Fut. 



3. Supine System ; Stem, amOi. 

SUBJITNOTITB, IMPEE. INFINITITB. 

amatus sim amatus esse 

amatus essem 

amatum In 



PAKTIOIPLE. 

amatus 



325. ACTIVE 



mone6, 



Pres. moneo 
Imp. monebam 
Fal. mouebo 



Perf. monui 
Plup. monueram 
F. P. monuero 



Fut. 



monitum. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 

VOICE. — Moneo, I advise. 

1. Principal Parts. 
monere, monui, 

2. Present System; Stem, mone. 

moneam mone 

, monerem 

moneto 
Gerund, monendl, do, etc. 

3. Perfect System; Stem, monu. 

monuerim monuisse 

monuissem 



4. Sdpine System; Stem, monit. 
I I I moEiiturus esse | moniturus 

Supine, monitum, monitti, 



226. PASSIVE YOlC^.—JioneoT, I am advised. 

1. Principal Parts. 
moneor, moneri, monitus sum. 

2. Present System; Stem, nunw. 



Pres. moneor 
Imp. monebar 
Fut. moneboT 



Perf. monitus sum 
Plup. monitus eram 
F. P. monitus ero 
Fut. 



monear 
monerer 

monetor 
Gerundive, monendus. 

3. Supine System; Stem, monit. 

monitus sim monitus esse 

monitus essem 

monitum iri 



monitus 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 

227. ACTIVE VOICE.— Rego, I rule. 

1. Principal Parts. 
regere, rexi, 



reg&, 



rectum. 



2. Present System; Stem, rege. 



INDICATITK. 


ScrBJTTNOTITE. 


IMPERATrvE. 


INPINITITE. 


PABTIOIFLB. 


Pres. rego 
Imp, regebam 
Fut. regain 


regam 
regerem 


rege 
regito 


regere 


regena 




Genmd, regendl, do, etc. 






3. Perfect System ; Stem, rex. 




Per/, rexl 
Plup. rgxeram 
F. P. rexero 


rexerim 
rexissem 


• 


rexisse 





Fut. 



4. Sdpine System ; Stem, reel. 
I I I reottirua esae | rSctHrua 

Supine, rectum, rectu. 



228. PASSIVE VOICE.— Regor, / am ruled. 

1. Principal Parts. 
regor, regl, rectus sum. 



Pren. regor 
Imp. regebar 
Fal. regar 



2. Present System ; Stem, recfe. 



regar 
regerer 



regere 



regitor 
Gerundive, regendus. 



regi 



Perf. rgctus sum 
Plup. rectus eram 
F. P. rectus ero 
Fut. 



3. Supine System; Stem, rect. 

rectus esse 



rectus aim 
rectus essem 



rectum m 



rectus 



SYNOPSIS OF COmUQATION. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

229. ACTIVE VOICE.— Audio, / liear. 

1. Principal Parts. 
audi6, audire, audivi, 

2. Present System; Stem, avdl. 



auditum. 



INDICATIVE. 

Pres. audio 
Imp. audiebam 
Fut. audiam 


SlTBJUNCTnrE. 

audiam 
audlrem 


IMPKR, 

audi 
audito 


iNFrarrivE. 
audire 


PAETICTPLE 

audiens 




Gerund, audiendi, do, etc. 






3. Perfect System; Stem, audiv. 




Perf. audlvl 
Plup. audiveram 
F. P. audivero 


audiverim 
audlvissem 




audivisse 





Fut. 



4. Supine System ; Stem, audit. 
I I I audlturua esse I auiUturus 

Supine, auditum, audltii. 



230. PASSIVE VOICE.— Audior, / am lieard. 

1. Principal Parts 
audior, audiri, auditus sum. 

2. Present System; Stem, avdl. 



Pres. audior 
Imp. audiebar 
Fut. audiar 


audiar 
audlrer 


audire 
auditor 


audin 




Gerundive, audiendua 




3. Sitpine System ; Stem, audit. 


Perf. auditus sum 
Plup. auditus eram 
F. P. auditus ero 
Fut. 

9 


auditus sim 
auditus essem 




auditus esse 
auditum Iri 



auditus 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

231. Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the Passive 
Voice with the signification of the Active. But — 

1. They have also in the Active, the future infinitive, the participles, 
gerund, and supine. 

2. The gerundive generally has the passive signification ; sometimes 
also the perfect participle : hortandus, to be exhorted ; expertus, tried. 

3. The Future Infinitive of the Passive form is rare, as the Active form 
is generally used. 

Note. — The synopsis of a single example will Bufficientiy illustrate the peculiarltiee 
of Deponent Terbs. 

282. Hortor, J exhort. 

1. Principal Parts. 

hortor, hortari, hortatus sum. 



2. Present System ; Stem, horta. 



INDICATIVB. 

Pres. hortor ^ 
Imp. hortabar 
Eut. hortabor 



8UBJUNCTIVB. 

horter 
hortarer 



IMFEK. 

hortare 



INFINTTIVB. 

hortari 



Genmd, hortandl. 



hortator 
Crenmdive, hortandus. 



3. Supine System ; Stem, Iwrtat. 



Perf. hortatus sum 
Plwp. hortatus eram 
F. P. hortatus ero 
Fut. 



hortatus sim 
hortatus essem 



hortatus esse 



hortatiirus esse 
Supine, hortatum, hortatQ. 



PAETIOIPLB. 

hortans 



hortatus 



hortatiirus 



NoTB,— For the Principal Parts of Deponent Verbs in the other conjugations, see 
S68, 383, and 888. From these Principal Parts the pupil, by the aid of the paradigms 
already learned, will be able to inflect any Deponent Verb. 



PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

233. The Active Peeiphrastio Conjugation, formed 
by combining the Future Active Participle with sum, de- 
notes an intended or future action: 



1 The tenses are inflected regularly through, the persons and numbers : hortor^ hor- 
twris^ Tiortdifwr^ hortamv/Ty hortdmini^ hortantwr. All the forms in this synopsis have 
the active meaning', / exhort, I was exhorUng, etc., except the Gerundive, which has 
the pMsive force, deH&rving to he exhorted, to be exhorted. The Oerwndi'oe, as it Is 
passive in meaning', cannot be used in intransitive Deponent Verbs, except in an imper- 
sonal Bense; see 301, 1. 
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Amaturus sum, I am about to love. 



rNDlOATlTK. 

Pres. amaturus sum ' 
Imp. amaturus eram 
Fui. amaturus ero 
Perf. amaturus fui 
Plup. amaturus fueram 
F. P. amaturus f uero ' 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amaturus sim 
amaturus essem 

amaturus fuerim 
amaturus fuissem 



INFINITIVK. 

amaturus esse 
amaturus fuisse 



234. The Passive Peeiphkastic Conjugation:, formed 
by combining the Gerundive with sum, denotes necessity or 

duty. 

Amandus sum, I must be loved.' 



Pres. amandus sum 
Imp. amandus eram 
Eut. amandus ero 
Per/, amandus fui 
Plup. amandus fueram 
E. P. amandus fuero 



amandus sim 
amandus essem 

amandus fuerim 
amandus fuissem 



amandus esse 



amandus fuisse 



Note. — The Periphrastic Coi\jugation, in the widest sense of the term, includes all 
forms compounded of participles with sum ,* but as the Pres. Part, with sum is equiva- 
lent to the Pres. Ind. {amdna 68t= amaf)^ and is accordingly seldom used, and as the 
Perf Part with sumi is, in the strictest sense, an integral pai't of the regular conjugation, 
the term PeriphrasHc is generally limited to the two conjugations above given. 



PECULIABITIES IN CONJUaATION. 

235. Perfects in avi, evi, ivi, and the tenses derived 
from them, sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before 
s and r, and sometimes before t. Thus — 

A with the following vowel becomes a: amavisH (amaistl), amasR ; 
amaveram (amaeram), amdram ; amdvisse (amaisse), amdsse ; amavit (ama< 
it), amdt. 

£■ with the following vowel becomes § : rievl (to spin), neoisR (neisti), 
nesR ; nemruvi (neerunt), nerunt. 

i-i and i-i become i : audivisti (audiisti), aiidisii ; aitdivissem (audiis- 
sem), atidUsem ; audivit (audiit), audit. 

1. Perfects in ivi sometimes drop v in any of their forms, but generally 
without contraction,' except before s : audim, audii, audiit, audieram ; andv- 
vieti, audiisti or audietl. 



1 The periphrastic forms are inflected regularly through the persons and numbers; 
amdturua sum, es, est. The Jb'ut. Perf. is rare. ^ Or, I deserve (ought) to be loved. 

' Then in prose the first i retains QuaTUiiy and accent : audA'-t, audV-it. B6« 
Seelmann, p. 9i. 
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2. Perfects in mi. — The perfects of noscS, to know, and moves, to move, 
sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before r and s .; novisti, nostl. 

3. Perfects in si and xl sometimes drop is, is, or sw : scripsisti, scripsti ; 
dixisse, dixe/ aocessistis, accesHs. 

236. The ending ere for enint in the Perfect is com- 
mon in Livy and the poets, but rare in Cicero and Caesar. 

Note. — The form in ere does not drop v. In poetry evwnt occurs. 

237. Rs for ris In the ending of the second Person of the Passive is 
rare in the Present Indicative, but common in the other tenses. 

238. Die, diic, fac, and fer, for dice, duce, face, and fere, are the 
Imperatives of did, duct, facio, and ferb, to say, lead, make, and bear. 

Note 1. — Dice, duce, and face occur in poetry. 

Note 2.— Compounds follow the simple verbs, except those oS/acdd, which change a 
into i : cbnjice. 

239. Undus and undi for endus and endl occur as the endings of the 
Gerundive and Gerund of Conj. III. and IV., especially after i: faciundus, 
from fado, to make ; dleundus, from dim, to say. 

240. Ancient and Rare Forms. — Various other forms, belonging in 
the main to the earlier Latin, occur in the poetSj even of the classical 
period, and occasionally also in prose, to impart to the style an air of an- 
tiquity or solemnity. Thus forms in — 

1 . Ibam for iebam, in the Imperfect Ind. of Conj. IV. ; selbam for 
sciebam. See Imperfect of es, to go, 295. 

2. ibo, ibor, for iam, iar, in the Future of Conj. IV. ; servlbB for ser- 
viam; opperibor for opperiar. See Future of eS, 29.5. 

8. im for am or em, in the Pres. Subj. : edim, edls, etc., for edam, edS^, 
etc. ; duim (from du6, for dB), for dem. — In sim, velim, nolim, maiim (204 
and 293), im is the common ending. 

4. ass6, esse, and so, in the Future Perfect, and assim, essim, and 
sim, in the Perfect Subjunctive of Conj. I., II., III. : faxb (facso) for 
fleers ' (from facio) ; faxim for fecerim ' ; ausim for ausus sim (for aiise- 
rim, from audeo). Rare examples are : levassS for levSvero ; pi'ohibessS for 
prohibuero ; jusso for jussers ; cnpso for cepei'o ; axS for iyero ; occlsit for 
oceiderit ; taxis for tetigerls. 

6. te and mind for tor, the former in both numbers, the latter in the 
singular, of the Future Imperative, Passive and Deponent ; arbitrdtS, arbi- 
trdmind for arbitrator ; utunto for Utunior. 

6. ier for I in the Present Passive Infinitive : amdrier for amdrl ; vtdi- 
rier for videri. 



1 Eememhor that rinero and erim was originally s; see 31, 1 ; %04, foot-note 9, 
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ANALYSIS OF VERBAL ENDINGS. 

241. The endings which are appended to the stems in the for- 
mation of the various parts of the finite verb contain three distinct 
elements : 

1. The Tense-Sign : ba in ama-6a-w,, rege-ha'S, 

2. The Mood- Vowel : a in mo7ie-d~s^ veg-as. 

3. The Personal Ending : s In mone-as^ reg-ds. 

1. Tense-Signs. 

242. The Present is without any tense-sign: amd-s. So also 
the Future ' in Conjugations III. and IV. 

243. In the other tense-forms of all regular verbs, the tense-sign 
is found in the auxiliary with which these forms are all compounded : 

Amd-baniy^ amav-eram ; omd-bB^ amdv-e^'6 ; mone-bamy monu-eram. 

n. MOOB-SIGNS. 

244. The Indicative has no special sign to mark the Mood. 

245. The Subjunctive has a long vowel — a, e,^ or i* — before 
the Personal Endings : 

Mone-d-muSy mone-d-tis^ ffwi-e-7?ii«, am-e-tis^ s-i-mws, s-i-iis. 

Note.— This vowel is shortened before final m and ^ iind g'e&erally in the Perfect 
before a, 77i«5, and tis . moneain^ amet, sity/uerU^ amdvefimus, amdveriMs. 

^ This Futiu*e is In fbrm a Present Subjunctive, though it has assumed in full the 
force of the Future Indicative; see foot-note 4 below. 

■■' Bam and eram. are both auxiliary verbs in the Imperfect, the former from the stem 
M«, the old form Kitfu in /w-I, and the latter from the stem 6s ; the former added to the 
Present stem fbrms the Imperfect, the latter added to the Perfect stem forms the Pluper- 
fect B6 and er6 are Futnw forme, the former fi*om 6Am, the latter from e«; the former 
added to the Present stem forms the Future in Conjugations 1. and II., the latter added 
to the Perfect stem forms the Future Perfect. In the Subjunctive the tense-forms, except 
the Present, are compounded with Subjunctive tense-forms tcom es; thus, erem in reg-, 
erem is for esem^ the old form of Rwein ; erim in reas-erim Is for Bsitn = sim, and issem 
in rvoe-issem is for eseem ; thus the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive of sum added t» 
the Perfect stem form the Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

* This e comes from a~h of which the i alone is the true Mood Sign, 

• The Latin Subjunctive contains the forms of two distinct Moods— the Subjunctive 
with the sign «, and the Optative with the sign F, sometimes contained in e for a-l. 
Thus: Subjunctive, mofte-a-«iwB, audi-d-tis; Optative, s-^-mw-s, reiter-i^tis, am-i-mvs 
for atna-t-m?M, feger^s for regfra-ls. The Subjunctive and Optative forms, originally 
distinct, have In the Latin been blended mto one Mood, called the Subjunctive, and are 
used without any difference of meaning. Thus the Mood in mone-d-mus^ a Subjunctive 
form, has precisely the same force as m am-i-mtts, an Optative form. The First Person 
Singular of Futures in am— regain, aitdittm^ etc.— is in form a Subjunctive, while the 
other Persons, ruffes, et, etc., audiis, et, etc.. are in form Optatives. 
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PjSRaONAL ENDINGS. 



246. The Imperative is distinguished by its Personal Endings; 
see 247, 3. 

III. Personal Endings. 

247. The Personal Endings are formed from ancient pronom- 
inal stems, and have, accordingly, the force of pronouns in Eng- 
lish. They are as follows •. 





Pbeboh. Aotite. 


Passitb. 


MlANIKG. 


Singular.^ 


Mrst m 


r 


/ 




Second s 


ris 


tlum, you 




Third t 


tur 


lie, slie, U 


Plural} 


First mus 


mur 


we 




Second tis 


mini' 


you 




Tldrd nt 


ntur 


th^ 




EXAMPLES. 






amaba-m 


amaba-r 


regO 


rego-r 


amaba-s 


amaba-ris 


regi-a 


rege-ris 


amaba-t 


amaba-tur 


regi-t 


regi-tur 


amaba-mus 


amaba-mur 


regi-mus 


regi-mur 


am&ba-tis 


amaba-mini 


regi-tis 


regi-minl 


amaba-nt 


amaba-ntur 


regu-nt 


regu-ntur 



1. Omitted. — In the Present* Perfect, and Future Perfect Ind. of all 
the conjugations, and in the Future Ind. of Conjugations I. and II., the 
ending m does not appear. In these forms the First Person ends in 0;^ 
flrtid, amdhh^ am&vei'o ; except in the Perfect, where it ends inl.*^ am&vi. 

2. The endings of the Perfect Active are peculiar. They are the same 
as in fut : 

* In the Singular these Personal Endings contain each — (1) in the Active Voice one 
pronominal stem, m, I; s, thou, you; t, he; and (2) in the Passive two such stems, one 
denoting the Person and the other the Passive Voice : thus, in the ending tur^ t (tii) 
denotes the person, and r, the voice. H of the first person stands for m-r. 

2 In the Plural the Endings contain each— (1") in the Active two pronominal stems ; 
mu-8 = m (mu) and fi. I and you, i. e., we ; ti8 = t (the original form for «, thou, as seen 
in (m, thou) and 8, = s and «, thou and thou, i. e., you; nt—n and ^ he and he, i. e., they; 
and (.2) in the Passive three such stems, the third denoting the Passive Voice: thus in 
ntw^ nt (ntu) denotes the person and number, and r, the voice. 

3 Mim, was not originally a Personal Ending, hut the Plural of a Passive Participle,, 
not otherwise used in Latin, but seen in the Greek {ixevoi). Amcwiim^ originally mnim/i- 
ti/l sstis, means you are loved, as amdtl estia means you Tia/ve been loved. 

* Except in sum, I am, and inquam, I say. 

6 The origin of this final is uncertain. Curtius regards It as simply the themaUc 
vowel, but Meyer recognizes in it a su^ffi^ combined vrith the thematic vowel ; see Cur- 
tius, Verhum, I., pp. 199, 200; Meyer, p. 849. 

^ Probably a part of the stem ; but see Curtius, Verbum, TI., p. 178 ; Papillon, pp. 194- 
196 ; also two papers by the author, on the Formation of the Tenses for Completed Actiou 
Vi the Latin Finite Verb; Transactions of the Am. Phil. Assoc, 18T4 and 1875. 
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SnfQin.AR 


Pltteal. 


Mrst Pers. 


fu-i' 


I 


fu- 


i-mus 


Second 


fu-is 


-tl 


fu- 


■is-tis 


Third 


fu-i- 


t 


fu- 


eru-nt or ere 


8. The Imperative Mood has the 


following ; 


Personal Endings : 




ACTITE. 




PASSIVE. 


Singular. Plurai-. 


1 


SlHGtTLAE. Plur AT. 


Pres. Second P»rs. 


— a 


te 




re mini 


Fut. Second 


to 


tote 




tor 


Third 


to 


nto 




tor ntor 


248. Infinitives, Participles, 


Gerunds, 


and 


Supines are formed 


with the following endings 




AcnVB. 




Passivs. 


Infinitive Present 




re (ere) 




rl (eri), I 


Pei-feci 




isse 




us esse 


Future 




urua esse 




umM 


Participle Present 




ns 






Future 




urus 






Perfect 








QS 


Gei-undive 








ndus 


Oerund 




n(& 







FORMATION OF STEMS. 

249. The three Special Stems are all formed from the Verb Stem. 

I. Present Stem. 

250. The Present Stem, found in the Present Infinitive Active 
by dropping re, is generally the same as the Verb Stem in the First 
and in the Fourth Conjugations, and sometimes in the Second. 
Thus, amdj.delej and audi * are both Present Stems and Verb Stems. 

> Jf is omitted in the first persoD, and ti^ an ancient form of «, s, is nsed in the sec- 
ond. Otherwiae the endings themselves are regular, but in the second person tl and tis 
are preceded by is, and erunt in fu-enmt is for eswnt, the full form for mint. Thus 
fu-erunt is a compound of ^/ and eaunt for sunt. Fu-iatis, in like manner, may be a 
compound of ^ and istis for estis^ and fa-'istl, of/u and i«ti for estl for es. 

^ In the Present the ending is dropped in the Sing. Act., and the endings te and re 
are shortened from tis and ria of the IndicatiTe by dropping s and changing final i into 
e; see 84, J, note. In the Future, tS of the second person corresponds to tl of the Per- 
fect Ind. ; to and ntd of the third person to t and nt. Tor and ntor add r to ^ and ntd. 
Tote doubles the pronominal stem. 

' The final vowels are generally explained as derived from c^a, which became, in 
Coi^. I., a^Oj shortened to is om-d, and to a in the other forms, a^ um-a-mw; ip 
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251. The Present Stem, when not the same as the Verb Stem, 
is formed from it by one of the following methods : 

1. By adding a short vowel, called the Thematic vowel : ' 



regq; 
oano ; 


Stem, reg ; 
" can ; 


Present St&m, rege ; 
" cane ; 


to rule, 
to sing. 


2. By adding a Thematic vowel preceded by n, so, or t : 




siD6;_ 
spemi ; 
temno ; 
'veterasco ; 
oresoO ; 
pleotd ; 


Stem, si ; 

" sper, sprs ; 
tern ; 
1 " Vetera ; 
" ore ; 
" pleo; 


Present Stem, sine ; 
" Bperne ; 
" temne ; 
" veterasoe ; 

oresce ; 
" pleote ; 


to permit, 
to spurn, 
to despise, 
to qrow old,, 
to increase. 
to braid. 


3. By adding a Thematic vowel preceded by i or j ; 




oapio ; 
pellfl ; 
currO ; 


Stem, cap ; 
" pel : 
" cur; 


Present Stem,, oap-ie, cape ; » 
" pel-je, pelle ; " 
" cur-je, curre ; » 


to take, 
to drive, 
to run. 



i. By adding a Thematic lowel and inserting n — changed to m before 
a. labial, b or p ; see 33, 3 : 

frangS ; Stem, frag ; Present Stem,, frange ; to break. 

ftindo_; " fud ; " funds ; to pour. 

rumps; " rup; " rumpe ; tonwrst. 

5. By adding 5, e, or I : 

juvo ;^ Stem, juv ; Present Stem, juva ; to assist, 

video; " vid; " vide; to see. 

haurie; " haur /or haus ; " haurl ; tod/raw. 

6. By reduplicating the stem : 

sists ; Stem, sta ; Present Stem, sista,' siste ; to place. 

serO ; " ea ; " sisa, sise, sere ; * to sow. 

Note. — Sometimes two of these methods are united in the same stem : 

gignd ; Stem, gen ; Present Stem, gigene, gigne ; ^ to beget. 

nanclscor; " nao; " nanclsoe;' to obtain. 

Conj. II., ejo, shortened to eo in del-ed, and to e in det-e-mus; and in Conj. IV., ijo, 
shortened to id in aud-io, to iu in aud~iu-nt, and to I in aud<r7nus; see 335, foot-note. 

^ This Thematic vowel, originally a, is generally weakened to e or i : reg-e-te, reg-i- 
mus ," but sometimes it appears to take the form of or w ; reff'6, reg-u-nt. There is, 
however, some difference of opinion in regard to the origin of d in such cases ; see 
847, 1, foot-note 5 

^ With variable Thematic vowel ; see foot-note 1, above. J, pronounced y, assimi- 
lated to I and r in pelle and curre, as in the Greek ^aWio, from ^d\-Jto. See Curtins, 
Verbum, I., p. 300. 

3 For atista for stasia. The e in siste takes the several forms of the Thematic vowel. 

* S changed to r between two vowels ; see 31, 1. The vowel a of the stem is 
weakened to i before s, but to e before r ; see 34, 1 and 2. 

' Kednplication with Thematic vowel. 

" N inserted and l-sc-e added. 
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II. Perfect Stems. 

252. Vowel Stems form the Perfect Stem by adding v: 

nmS (a-S), amavi ; Stem, ama ; Perfect Stem, amav ; to love. 

deleo, del6vi ; " del6 ; " dsl6v ; to destroy. 

audio, audivl ; " audi; " audiv ; to hear. 

1. In verbs in uS, the Perfect Stem is the same as the Verb Stem : 
aouO, aoui ; Stem, aou ; Perfect Stem, acu ; to sharpen, 

253. Many Liquid Stems, and a few others, fonn the Perfeei 

Stem by adding u : 

als, _ alui ; Stem, al ; Infect Stem, alu ; to nourish. 

fremO, fremul ; " frem ; " fremu ; to rage. 

tenoo, tenul ; " ten ; " tenu ; to hM. 

dooeO, docul ; " doo ; " doou ; to teach, 

254. Most Consonant Stems form the Perfect Stem by adding Br 

regO,_ rexi ; S<em, reg • Perfect Stem, Tin = x^gs; to rule. 

sorlbd, scrlpsi ; " scrib ; " scrips = sorlbs ; to wrife 

carpo, carpsi ; " carp ; " carps ; to pluck. 

255. A few Consonant Stems form the Perfect Stem without 
any suffix whatever. But of these — 

I. Some reduplicate the stem : ' 
canO, cecinl ; Stem, can ; Perfect Stem, cecin ; to sing. 

1. The Eeduplioation consists of the initial consonant (or consonants) 
of the stem with the following vowel, or with e — generally with the follow- 
ing vowel, if that vowel is e, i, o, or u, otherwise with e ; see examples under 
871, 1, and 272, 1. 

2. The Stem-Vowel a is generally weakened to i, sometimes to e : cadi, 
cecidi (for eecadS), to fall. 

3. In Verbs begiitninq with Sp ob St, the reduplication retains both con- 
sonants, but the stem drops the s : spondei, epopondi (for spospondi), to prom- 
ise ; sto, steti (for stestl), to stand. 

i. In Compounds the reduplication is generally dropped, but it is retained 
in the compounds of do, to give ; sto, to stand ; dis<^, to learn ; posed, to 
demand ; and sometimes in the compounds of cvrrS, to run ; responded, re- 
epondi, to answer ; circum-di, circum-dedi ; cireum-stS, circum-steti, to en- 
oirole. The compounds of do which are of the third conjugation change « 
of the reduplication into i : ad-dS, ad-didi (for ad-dedi), to add ; see 259, 1. 

II. Some lengthen the Stem- Vowel : ' 
emO, eml ; Stem, em ; Perfect Stem, 6m ; to buy. 



Mj _ eg! ; " ag ; " eg ; to drive. 

' ' ' ' " abig ; " abeg ; 



ab-igO, ab-egi ; " abig ; " abeg ; to drive away. 

Note. — The stem-vowels a and (in compounds) i generally become ^ as in ago and 



» See lists, 271, 1, and 272, 1. » See lists, 271, 2; 278, 2. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 



III. Some retain the stem unchanged : ' 

IoS,_ loi ; Stem, io ; Perfec. 

viso, visi ; " vis ; 

Note.— Of the few verbs belonging to this class, nearly all have the Btem-syllable long 



10 ; 
vis: 



to strike, 
to visit. 



III. SuptNB Stem. 
256. The Supine Stem adds t to the Verb Stem : 

Supine Stem, amat; 
■ " diet; 

" momt ; 

" d6l6t ; 

" audit ; 

" oarpt; 



amS," amatum ; Stem, ama ; Supine Stem, amat ; to love. 

dies, dictum; " die; " diet; to say. 

moneO, monitum; " moni;s " momt; to advise. 

deleo, deletum ; " del6 ; " d6l6t ; to destroy. 

audio, audltum ; " audi ; " audit ; to hear. 

carpo, oarptum; " carp; " oarpt; to pluch. 

1. Stems in d and t, most stems in 1 and r, and a few others, change 
t into s : 

laedo, laesum ; Stem, laed ; Supine Stem, laes ; * to hurt. 

verto, versum; " vert; " vers;* to turn. 

verrO, versum; " verr; " vers; to brush. 

fallo, falsum; "fall; " fals; to deceive. 



CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS.' 
FIRST CONJUGATION. 

Class I. — Stem ibt a : Perfect in vi or ui. 



257. Principal Parts 
These endings belong to 
ing are examples : 



in — 0, are, avi, atuin.« 

most verbs of this conjugation. The follow- 



dono 


donare 




donSvi 


donatum. 


to bestow. 


honoro 


honorare 




honSrSvi 


honoratum, 


to hmior. 


llbero 


llberare 




llberavl 


liberStum, 


to free. 


nomino 


nominare 




nominavi 


nominatum, 


to name. 


pugno 


pugnare 




pQgnavi 


pflgnatum, 


tofigU. 


spero 


sperare 




speravl 


speratum, 


to hope. 


Note 1.- 


—Poto, are, mi. 


divmi. to drink, has also 


a supine, potwm. 




Note 2.- 


—Cenatus, from 


cenh. 


' to dine.' and J/Zra^^, from jura, ' to swear,' are active 


in meaning, 


hatimg dined, etc. 


Ptitm. from poto, is 


also sometimes active in meaning 



1 See list, 873, 8. ^ For amao. » See 807. 

* Laes is for laedt^ plana for plaudt^ vis for vidt, vers for -vertt, fals ior/ailt, vers 
fur verri; see 35, 3, 2), note. 

6 The Pei-fect Formation is selected as the special basis of this classification, because 
the irregularities of the other principal parts are less important and can be readily as- 
sociated with this formation. In this classification the regular or usnal formation is first 
given with a few examples, then complete lists (t) of all the simple verbs which deviate 
from this formation, and (2) of such compounds as deviate in any important particular 
from their simple verbs. 

^ It is deemed unnecessary longer to retain the double mark ^^ over final o in verbs. 
The pupil has now learned that this vowel may be short, though It is generally long in 
^he Augustan poets. 



FmST COmtTGATtON. 
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258. Principal Parts in — 0, are, ui, itum.' 



orepo 
cubs 
domo 
eneco 

frico 

mico 

plico 

eeco 
sono 
tono 
vets 



crepare 
cubare 
domare 
enecare 

frioSre 

micare 

plic^re 

secare 
sonare 
tonEre 
vetare 



crepui 
cubul 
domui 
enecul 

fricul 

mlcul 
( plicavl 
\ plicul 
Seoul 
sonui 
tonul 
vetui 



erepitum,' 
cubitum,' 
domitum, 
enectum* 
J frictum, ) 
j fricatum, j 

plicatutn, ) 
plieitum,' ) 
sectum,'' 
sonitum,' 



vetitum. 



to creak, 
to recline, 
to tame, 
to kill. 

to rub. 

to glitter. 

to fold. 

to cut. 
to sound, 
to thunder 
to forbid. 



Class II. — Perfect is l 

269. Principal Parts in— 5, are, i, turn. 
1. With Keduplication.^ 



dS 

stS 


dare dedi datum, 
stare stetl statum, 

2. With Lengthened Stem-Vowel.' 


to give, 
to stand. 


juvo 
lavo 


juvare juvl jutum,' 

lavatum,' 

lavare lavl < lautum, 

lotum, 


to assist, 
to wash. 



Note 1. — In do the characteristic a is short by exception : i" daham^ dabo, darem^ 
etc Foot compounds of do — circumdo, pessumdo, aJiisdO^ and. venumdO— are conju- 
gated like the simple verb; the rest are of the Third Conjugation (371). The basis ol 
several of these compounds is rfo, 'to place,' originally distinct from do, 'to give.* 

Note 2. — Compounds of sto generally want tho Supine. In the Perfect they have 
stetl, if the first part is a dissyllable, otherwise 8£iti : adsW^ ad^idre, adsUM. Disto and 
ea^sto want Perfect and Supine. 

^ Note deviations in the Supine. 

' IncrepO, dre^ -ui (af}i), itum (atum) ; discrepO, are, ui (avi), — . 

^ Compounds which insert m, as a<;cMjn6o. etc., are of Conj. III.; see 373. 

* The simple neco Is regular, and eveo in the oumpound the forms in dvl and dtum 
Mjcur. 

•» DimicOy dre^ dm (a?), dPwm ; emico^ are., ul^ dtum. 

* DuplicO^ multipUco^ replico^ and supplicfi^ are regular : dre^ a©?, dium. 

"^ Sees has participle secdturus; Bono^ eonutfirus ; juvo, juvdtilrus^ in compounds 
ilBO jutftrus. Resonfi has Perfect resondm. Most compounds of «o«^ want the Supine. 
« See 355, I. and II. 

* In poetry, la^fi is sometimes of Conj. III. : lavo, lavere, Id'Vi, etc. 

i" This short vowel is explained by the fact that do is a root-verb formed directly from 
the root da without the suffix from which the d is derived in other verbs in this coiyur 
(Ration; see 350, foot-note. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS, 



260. Deponent Verbs. 

In this conjugation deponent verbs are entirely regular. 



Conor 
hortor 
miror 



conari 
hortarj 
mirari 



oonatus sum, 
hortatus sum, 
miratus sum. 



to endeavou' 
to exhort, 
Io admire. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 



Class I. — Stem in e : Peefect in vi or uL 



261. Principal Parts in — eo, ere, evi, etum. 

These endings belong to the following verbs : 

deleo delere delevi deletum, 

compleo complete complevi completum,' 



fleO 
ne6 



flere 
nere 



flevi 
nevi 



fletum, 
netum,' 



to destroy, 
to fill, 
to weep. 
to spin. 



262. Principal Parts in — eO, §re, ui, itum. 
These endings belong to most verbs of this conjugation, 
following are examples : 



The 



debeo debgre 


debul 


dSbitum, 


to owe. 


habeo habere 


habui 


habitum, 


to have. 


moueo monere 


monul 


monitum, 


to advise. 


noceo nocere 


nocul 


nocitum. 


to hurt. 


pareo pSrere 
placeo placere 
taceo tacere 


parul 
placul 
tacul 


paritum, 
placitum, 
taciturn, 


to obey, 
to please. 
Io be silent. 


Note 1.— Many verbs with the Perfect in 


ui want the Supine. The fol- 


lowing are the most important : 






candeo, to shine. 
egeo, to want. 
emineO, to stand forth. 
iloreO, to bloom. 
frondeo, to bear leaves. 
horreo, to shudder. 
lateO, to be hid. 


madeS, to be wet. 
niteo, to shine. 
oleo, to smell. 
palleo, to be pale. 
pateo, to be open, 
rubee, to be red. 
sileO, to be silent. 


sorbeO, 

splendeO 

studea, 

stupes, 

timeO, 

torpeO, 

vireO, 


to swallow, 
to shine, 
to study, 
to be amazed, 
to fear, 
to be torpid, 
io be green. 



Note 2. — Some verbs, derived mostly from adjectives, want both Perfeot 
and Supine. The following are the most important: 

hebeo, to be blunt. I maereO, to be sad. 

times, to be moist, poUeO, to be powerful. 

immineO, to threaten, renldeo, to shine, 

laoteS, to suck. \ squaleO, to be filthy. 



albeO, to be white. 
calves, to be bald. 
oaneO, to be gray, 
flaveO, to be yelloio. 



^ So other compounds of the obsolete pleo : expleO. impko^ etc. 
^ To these may be added aboleO, abolere^ abotevl, abolitum, *to destroy,' with Supine 
In if/U7n. See also aboleaco^ 277. 



SECOND CONJUaATION. 
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Class II. — Stem in c, n, r, or s: Perfect in uI.' 

263. Principal Parts in — eo, §rG, ui, tuin_or sum.' 
These endings belong to the following verbs : 



censeo 


censere 


censui 


censum,' 


to think. 


doceo 


doeere 


docul 


doctum. 


to teach. 


misoeO 


miscere 


miscui 


mistum, ) 
EQixtum \ 


to mix. 


teneS 


tenere 


tenul 


tentum,* 


to hold. 


torreo 


torrere 


torrul 


tostum, 


to roast. 



Class III. — Stem in a Consonant : Perfect in si or i. 
264. Principal Parts in — eo, ere, si, turn. 



augeS 

indulge5 

torqueo 

265. 

algeo 
firdeo 

coniyeo 

frigeo 

fulgeo 

haereo 

jubeo 

luceo 

lugeo 

maneo 

mulgeo 

muleeo 

rideo 

suade6 

tergeO 


augere 

indulgSre 

torquere 

Principal Parts 

algere 
ardere 

conjvere 

fiigere 
fulgere 
haerere 
jubere 
lucere 
lugere 
manere 
mulgere 
mulcere 
ildere 
suadere 
tergere 
turgere 
sued) urgere 


auxi 

indulsi 

torsi 

in — eo, ere, si, 

alsi 

arsi 
( cOnivi ) 
I conlxi f 

frixl (rare) 

fulsi 

haesi 

jussi 

luxi 

luxi 

mansi 

mulsi 

mulsi 

risI 

suasI 

tersi 

tursi (rare) 

ursi 


auctum, 

indultum, 

tortum, 

sum." 


to increase, 
to indulge, 
to twist. 

to be cold, 
to bum. 

to wink at. 

to be cold, 
to shine, 
to stick, 
to order, 
to shine, 
to mourn, 
to remain, 
to milk, 
to soothe, 
to laugh, 
to advise, 
to wipe, 
to swell, 
to press. 


arsum. 




5 

haesum,' 
jussum. 




mansum, 

mulsum, 

mulsum,' 

risum, 

suasum, 

tersum. 


urgeo (uri 





^m which it seems to have obtained its Perfoct. Id compounds the forms of tie i'ourth 
Conj prevail, especially in the sense of to call^ caUfm-th. 

^ For convenience of reference, a General List of all verbs Involving irregularitieti 
Aill be found on page 3S3. 

5 The Present Stem adds i; see 251. 5. For phonetic changes^ see 33-36. 

3 Participle census and censltus, — PercenseO wants Supine : recenseO has recensum 
-ind recemHtum. 

* In most compounds the Supine is rare, 

6 Poetic, Jitfgo, fulgere, etc. 

« The stem of Itaered is haes- The Present adds i and changes « to r between two 
Towels. In hae^ and kaesuniy 8 standing for vs or 9t is not changed. 

7 In compounds sometimes mulcium. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 



266. Principal Parts in— eo, ire, i, turn. 

With Lengthened Stem- Vowel. 



caveo 


caTere 


cavl 


fayeS 


favere 


favl 


foveo 


fovere 


fOvI 


moveo 


movere 


mOvI 


paveo 


pavere 


pavi 


TOTeo 


Tovere 


VOYl 



cautum, 


to beware. 


fautum, 


to favor. 


fotum, 


to cherish. 


motum, 


to move. 




to fear. 




votum, 


to vow. 



267. Principal Parts in — eo, ere, i, sum. 



mordeo 
pendeo 
spondeo 
tondeo 



sedeo 
video 



coniveo 

ferveo 

langueo 

liqueo 

prandeo 

Btndeo 



1. With REDnPLioATiON.' 

mordere momordi morsum, 

pendere pependi pensum, 

spondere spopondl sponsum, 

tondere totondi tonsum, 

2. With Lengthened Stem-Towel. 



sedere 
videre 



sedl 
Tidl 



sessum,' 
visum. 



3. With Unchanged Stem. 



comvere 
fervere 



liquere 

prandere 

stridere 



coniTl, conlxl 
fervi, ferbui 
langui 
liqui, licui 
prandi 
stridi 



pransum,* 



268. Dbpohbnt Vbkbs. 



liceor 

mereor 

poUiceor 

tueor 



fateor 
medeor 



misereor 
reor 



licerl 

mererl 

poUiceri 

tueri 



faterl 
mederl 



1. Regular. 

licitus sum, 
meritus sum, 
polUcitus sum, 
j tuitus sum, ) 
( tutus sum, ) 
veritus sum, 

2. Irregular. 

fassus sum,* 



imiseritua sum, ) 
misertus sum, ) 



to bite, 
to hang, 
to promise, 
to sheur. 



to sU. 
to see. 



to wink at. 
to boil, 
to be languid, 
to be liquid, 
to dine, 
to creak. 



to bid. 
to deserve, 
to promise. 

to protect. 

to fear. 



to confess, 
to cure. 



to pity, 
to think. 



1 For reduplication in compounds, see 855, 1., 4. 

^ So circwmsedeo and eupersedeO. Other compounds thus : asaideo, ere, asseWl 
atsses&um ; but dis9id66, praesideo, and resided, want Supine. 

^ Ohserve that the supine stem is wanting in most of these verbs. 
4 Participle, prdnsue, in an active sense, ham/ng d/med. 
6 Conjiteor, eri, con/essus .'so prq) 



THIRD CONJUQATION. 
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iiudeo 

gaudeo 

soleo 



3. Semi-Deponent- 

audere 

gaudSre 

solere 



-Deponent in the Perfect. 



ausus sum, 
gavlsus sum, 
solitus sum, 



to dare, 
to rejoice, 
to be 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 
Note.— This conjugation contains the primitive verbs of the language; see 335. 

Class I. — Stem in a Consonant : Peefect in sI or l 

269. Principal Parts in — (or io), ere, si, turn. 

These are the regular endings in verbs whose stems end in a 

consonant. The following are examples : ' 

carpsi carptum,* 

ciasi (5«i) cinctum, 
dixl dictum, 

duxl 
exstinxi 



carpo- 

cingo 

dico 

duco 

esstinguo 

gero 

nilbd 

rego 

sumo 

traho 

uro 

veho 

VIVO 



carpere 

cingere 

dicere 

ducere 

exstinguere 

gerere 

nubere 

regere 

svimere 

trahere 

tirere 

vehere 

vivere 



nupsi 

rexi 

sumpsi 

traxi 

ussi 

vexl 

vixi 



duotum, 

exstinctum,' 

gestum, 

nuptum, 

rectum,' 

sumptum, 

tractum, 

ustum, 

vectum, 

victum. 



270. Principal Parts in — (or io), ere, si, sum.' 



cedo 

claudo 

dlvido 

evado 

figo 

flecto 

frendo 

laedo 
ludo 
mitto 
mergo 

iiecto 

pecto 



cedere 

elaudere 

dividere 

evadere 

figere 

flectere 

frendere 

laedere 
ludere 
mittere 
mergere 

nectere 

pectere 



C6SS1 

clausl 

dlvlai 

evasi 

fixi 

flexl 



laesi 

lusl 

misi 

mersi 
j nexl 
( nexui ' 

pexi 



( nexl ) 
j nexui * J 



cessum, 
clausum,'' 
dl visum, 
evasum,' 
fixum, 
flexum, 
( fresum, ) 
j fressum, j 
laesum,* 
lusum, 
missum, 
mersum, 

nexum, 

pexum. 



to pluck, 
to gird, 
to say, 
to lead, 
to extinguish, 
to carry, 
to marry, 
to rule, 
to take, 
to draw, 
to burn, 
to carry, 
to live. 



to yield, 
to close, 
to divide, 
to evade, 
to fasten, 
io bend. 

to gnash. 

to hurt, 
to play, 
to send, 
to dip. 

to bind. 

to comb. 



* For Phonetic Changes., see 30-36. 

'^ The stem-vowel is often changed in compounds: carpG., de-cerpo; regS, di-riffO; 
for this change, see 344, 4; also 231. 

3 So other compounds of stinguo (rare) : distinguo, etc. 

* Compounds of claudO have U for au, con-clvdo; those of laedo, i for ae, U-lid^, 
those of plaudo generally o for au, ex-plddo ; those of gvalW, cu for qua, con-ciUio. 

^ So other compounds oivddo. " Compounds take this form in the Perfect 
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plecto 

plaudo 

premo 

quatio 

spargo 

rado 

rodo 

tergo 

trudo 

371 



abdo 

cano 

credo 

disco 

pango 

pango 

pario 

sisto 
tango 

tends 

toUo 

vends 

pungS 



ago 

capiS 

emo 



CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

plectere plSxI plexum, 

plaudere plausi plausum,' 

premere pressi ' pressum, 

quatere quasst' quassum,' 

spargere sparsi sparsum, 

radere rasi rasum, 

rSdere rSsi rosum, 

tergere tersi tersum,' 

trudere trusT trusum, 

Principal Parts in — ' 



abdere 

canere 

credere 

dlscere 

pangere 

pangere 

parere 
sistere 
tangere 

tendere 

toUere 

vendere 

pungere 

2. 
agere 
capere 
emere 



^^ -0 (or iO), ere, I, turn 
With Reduplication. 

abdidi -i-j:^ 

cecini 



credidi 

didici 

pepigl 

ipanxl 
pe^ 
pepeir 
stiti 
tetigi 

tetendl 

sustuli 
veudidi 
pupugl 



abditum,* 

cantum,' 

creditum,' 

pactum, 
panctura,' [ 
pactum, f 
partum,' 
statum,' 
tactum,'" 
j tentum," ) 
j tSnsum, ) 
sublatum," 
venditum,' 
punctum," 



} pupugl puin;L 

With Lengthened Siem-Vo 



egi 

cepl 

eml 



IWEL. 

actum," 

captum,'* 

emptum," 



to plait, 
to ap 
to press, 
to shake, 
to scatter, 
to shave, 
to gnaw, 
to ivipe off. 
to thrust. 



to hide, 
to sing, 
to believe, 
to learn, 
to bargain. 

to fix in. 

to bring fortlb. 
to j-lace. 
to touch. 

to stretch. 

to raise, 
to sell, 
to prick. 

to drive, 
to take, 
to buy. 



1 See page 127, foot-note 4. 

2 See 34, 1, note; 35, 3, 2). 

8 Also iergeo, torgere, etc. ; compounds take this form ; see 365. 

* So all compounds of do except those of Conjugation I. ; see 359, note 1. 

s ConcinO. ere., coiuyinul^ ; so occino and praecinO ; other compounds want 

Perfect and Supine. 

^ Explained as a compound of do; see abdO. 

1 Compingo, ere, compegl, compactum ; so aiao impingo. Depango wants Perfecti 
repangO, Perfect and Supine. 

^ Participle, pariiurua: compounds are of Conjugation IV. 

^ Compoands thus : consisto. ere. constitl, constitum ; hut circuTnsteil also occutb. 
If Compounds drop the reduplication. 
*i AttollO and extotlO want Perfect and Supine. 
12 Compounds thus : compwngo, ere, comp^nxi, compHnctmn. 
IS So circumago and perago ; satagO wants Perfect and Supine. Other compoimdti 
obange a into t in the Present: abigo, ere, dbeg% ahdcfimn; but coigO becomes cf>gD, 
ere, coegl, coactum, and deigo, degO, ere, degi, without Supine. ProdigO wants SuplBe, 
and ambigo. Perfect and Supine. 

I* So antecapi/}; other compounds thus : accipio, ere, accppi, acceptwm. 
u go coemo ; other compounds thus : ad/Vm/i, ere, ademl, ademptum. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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faoio 


facere 


fSci 


factum,' 


to make. 


fugi6 


fugere 


fugl 


fugituiu, 


to flee. 


jacio 


jacere 


jSoI 


jactum,'' 


to throw. 


frango 


frangere 


fregi 


fractura,'' 


to break. 


lego 


legere 


legl 


lectum,* 


to read. 


linquo 


linquere 


liqul 


& 


to leave. 


gcabo 


scabere 


scabi 




to scratch, 
to conquer. 


vinco 


Tincere 


vicl 


victum, 


rumpo 


rumpere 


rupi 


ruptum, 


to burst. 



272. 



Principal Parts in — 5 (or io), ere, i, sum." 
1. With Eedoplication. 



;ado 
caedo 


cadere 
caedere 


cecidi 
cecidi 


caaum,' 
caesum,' 


to fall, 
to cut. 


curro 
fallo 


currere 
fallere 


cucurri 
fefelli 


cursum,' 
falsum,'» 


to run. 
to deceive. 


parco 
pello 
pendo 
posco 

tundd 


parcere 
pellere 
pendere 
posoere 

tundere 


pepercl (pars!) parsum," 
pepull pulsum," 
pependl pensum," 

poposci 12 

tutudi (tunsum," 
tusum, 


to spare, 
to drive, 
to weigh, 
to demand, 

to beat. 




2. With Lengthened 


Stem-Vowel. 




edo 

fodio 

fund& 


edere 

fodere 

fundere 


edi 

fodl 

fudl 


esum, 

fossum, 

fusum, 


to eat. 
to dig. 
to pour. 




3. 


With Unchanged Stem. 




accendo 

cudo 

defends 


accendere 

ctidere 

defendere 


accendi 

cudi 

defend! 


accensum," 

cusum, 

defensum," 


to kindle, 
to forge, 
to defend. 



1 Passive irregular: fiO^ fi&r%^ factuH sutn; see 294. So saiisfacio and compoundc 
of facio with verbs ; but compounds with prepositions thus : conjicio^ cmificere,^ <Mnfecly 
confectnmi; vrith regular Passive, cfrnficioVy confici^ cdn/ectus sum. 

^ SwperyaciO has jactmn or jectum in Supine : compounds with monosyllabic prepo- 
sitions thus: aHciO, abicere, al^ec\ aijectum ; see page 20, foot-note 1. 
^ Compounds thus: covfringii^ ere, confregi^ confrdctum. 

* So compounds, except (1) colligo, ere., collegia collec^wm; so deligo^ iligo, 8elig0~{%) 
dlligO, 6r&, dllexi., dUectum ; so intellego^ neglego, though neglegi occurs in the Perfect 
" Compounds with Supine : relinguO^ ere^ rellqui^ reUoi/um. 
" For Phonetic Ckanges, see 30-36. 

^ IncidO, ere, incidf, incdsum ; bo ocddo and recido ; other compounds want Supine. 
^ Compounds thus: concido^ ere, concidi^ conclsum. 

^ ^Iccwrrfl and ^aecwrrO generally retain the reduplication: excucv/rrl^ praecucfwr- 
H ; other compounds generally drop it. 
*^ BefellO, fire, refelll, without Supine. 

^^ Comparco, ere., comparsl^ comparmm., also with e for a: oompercO.. erf, ti- 
Imparco and reparcO want Perfect and Supine. 
*2 Compounds drop reduplication, 856, 1., 4. 
*8 Compounds retain reduphcation, 365, 1,, 4. 
^* So other compounds of the obsolete cando and fe-ndC- 
10 
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CLAaSIFIOATION OF VERBS. 



findo 


findere 


fidi (findl) 


fissum, 


to part. 


loo 


Icere 


IcI 


ictum, 


to strike. 


mando 


mandere mandi 


mansum, 


to chew. 


pando 


pandere 


pandl 


passum, 
pansum, 


to open. 


pinso (piso) 


pinsere 


pinai 
plnsuI 


pinsitum, ) 

- pistum, >• 

plnsum, ) 


to pound. 


prehendo 


prehendere, prehendi 


prehensum,' 


to grasp. 


soando 


scandere soandl 


scansum, 


to climb. 


scindo 


scinderc 


scidi 


scissum, 


to rend. 


soIto 


solvere 


solvl 


solutum,' 


to loose. 


veils 


vellere 


veils (vulsl) vulsum, 


to plucV. 


verro 


verrere 


verri 


versum. 


to brush. 


Terto 


yertere 


verti 


versum,' 


to turn. 


TISO 


Tlsere 


visl 


visum, 


to visit. 


toIto 


volvere 


volvi 


volutum, 


to roll. 


Note 1.— 


Some verbs with the Perfect 


in m or * want the Supine : 


ang6, ere, Sma, 


to squeeze. 




metuo, ere, i. 


to fear. 


annuo, ere, i, 




to assent. 




pluo, ere, i, or pliivi, 


' to rain. 


batuO, ere, i. 




to beat. 




psallo, ere, I, 


to plan/ the tuxrp 


bibs, ere, I, 




tot/rinh. 




aTdO, ere, i,* 


to sit down. 


congruO, ere, i 




to agree. 




ningO, ere, ntnxi. 


to mow. 


ingruO, ere, I, 




to aeeail. 




strido, ere, i. 


to creak. 


lambo, ere, i. 




to lick. 




sternuS, ere, i. 


to sneeze. 


Note 2.— 


-Some verbs want both Perfect and Supine : 




clangd. 




to clang. 




hiscO, 


to gape. 


claud6. 




to be lame. 




vadO, 


to go.^ 


fatiscO, 




to gape. 




temnd. 


to incUne. 


gllaoo, 




to grow. 




vergS, 



Class II. — Stem in a Consonant : Perfect in uI. 
273. Principal Parts in — o (or io), ere, ui, itmn. 



accumbo 
aid 


accumbere 
alere 


accubui 
alul 


acoubitum,' 
( alitum, 
\ altum, j 
( depsitum, J 
I depstum, \ 
elicitum,' 
fremitum, 


to recline, 
to nourish. 


depso 

elicio 
fremo 


depsere 

elicere 
fremere 


depsul 

elicul 
fremul 


to knead. 

to elicit, 
to rage. 


gemo 
giguo 
molo 


gemere 
gignere 
molere 


gemul 
genul 
molul 


gemitum, 
genitum, 
molitum, 


to. groan, 
to beget, 
to grind. 



* Often written pr&ndo^ pr&rtdere^ etc. 

2 F is here changed to Its corresponding vowel u : soViltum for aoVoUim. 
8 Compounds of de, prae^ re, are generally deponent In the Present, Imperfect^ and 
Fature. 

* Perfect and Supine generally supplied from sedeo ; hence sM^^ eesav/m. So in com 
pounds. 

» S(^evddO, 270. 

« But contemno, ere, contempei, crnittw/ptwrn. 

'' So other compounds of cimibo, cuho; see cubo, 358. 

•* Other compounds of lacio thus : alUcio^ alUcere, allexz, alUctwm 
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pinso 



pinsere 



I pmam 
! pinsi 



( pinsitum, j 

•j pistum, j- to crush. 

( ptnsum, ) 

positum, to place. 

strepitum, to make a noise. 

vomitum, to vomit, 
excello,^ 'to excel'; furo^ 'to rage'; sierto^ 



pono ponere posui 

strepo strepere strepui 

vomo vomere vomul 

Note. — CompiseO. Ho restrain 
snore' ; and tremo, 'to tremble,' have the Perfect in m, but want the Supine. 

274. Principal Parts in — 8 (or io), ere, ul, turn. 

colo colere colul cultum, io cultivate, 

consulo consulere consuluT consultum, to consult. 

occulo ocoulere occului occultum, 

rapio rapere rapul raptum,' 

sero serere serui sertum, 

texo texere texul textum, 

275. Principal Parts in — 0, ere, sui, sum. 
meto metere messui * measum, 
necto neotere ■! ^ . (■ nexum. 



to hide, 
to snatch, 
to connect, 
to weave. 

to reap, 
to bind. 



Class III. — Stem in- a Vowel : Pbkfect in vi oe i. 

276. The following verbs have the Perfect in avi from a stem in a: 



pasco ' 


pascere 


pavl 


paatum, to feed. 


aterno 


stemere 


stravi 


stratum, to strew. 


veterasco 
277. 


veterascere 
The following ■ 


veteravl 
verbs have tb 




le Perfect in evi from a stem in e : 


abolesco 


abolescere 


abolevi 


abolitum,* to disappear. 


cerno 


cernere 


crevi 


cretum, to decide. 


cresco 


crescere 


ere VI 


cretum," to grow. 


quiSsco 


quiescere 


quievi 


quietura, to rest. 


sperno 


spernere 


sprevi 


spretum, to spurn. 


suSsco 


sueaoere 


auevi 


suetum, to become accustomed. 



Note. — Bero, serere, sevi, satum,' to sow. 

278. The following verba have the Perfect in ivi from a atem in i : 
arcesso arcessere arcesslvl arcessitum, to call for. 

capesso capessere capeaalvi capeaaltum, to lay hold of. 

cupio cupere cupivi cupitum, 

\ faceaaivl j 
facesal 



facesso 



facessere 



facessltunj, 



to desire, 
to make. 



1 Other compounds of cello want the Perfect and Supine, except percello^ perceller6f 



3 Compounds thus : corripio, corripere, corripui, correpiwrn, 
^ The Perfect in %u% seems to be a double formation, si enlarged to swl. 
* The stem of ^«(JO is ija, j)d8 ,■ the Present Stem adds «c«; see 2S1, 2. 
^ So inolescO; but adolesco has Supine adultum.; exoUseO, exoletwm; obsoleseik 
obaoUtwrn. 

8 IncrescO and succrestiO want the Supine. 

■' Compounds thus : oonsero, cOnaerere, oonssvl, cdnsititm. 
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incesso 


incessere 


mcessivi 




to attack. 


ineessi 




lac6sso 


lacessere 


lacesslvi 


lacessltum, 


to provoke 


lino 


linere 


llvi, levi 


litum, 


to smear. 


nosco 


noscere 


novl 


notum,' 


to know. 


peto 


petere 


petlvl 


petitum, 


to ask. 


quaero 


quaerere 


quaesJvI 


quaesltum,' 


to seek. 


rudo 


rudere 


rudivl 


rudltum, 


to bray. 


sapio 


sapere 


saplvi, sapui 




to taste. 




siuo 


sinere 


SlVl 


situm, 


to permit. 


tero 


terere 


trivl 


tritum, 


to rub. 


279. 


Principal Parts in — 0, ere, I, 


turn. 




These 


are the regular 


endings in verbs with u-stems. 


The following 


are examples : 








acuo 


aouere 


acui 


acutum, 


to sharpen. 


arguo 


argaere 


argul 


argutum, 


to convict. 


imbuo 


imbuere 


imbul 


imbiltum, 


to imbue. 


minus 


minuere 


minul 


minutum, 


to diminish. 


ruo 


ruere 


rul 


rutum, 


to fall. 


statuo 


statuere 


statu! 


statutum, 


to place. 


tribuo 


tribuere 


tribui 


tributum, 


to imparl. 


NOTE.- 


-FhiO and strM have the Perfect in xi 






fluo 


fluere 


fluxi* 


fluxum, 


to flow. 


struo 


struere 


struxi 3 


structum, 


to build. 



Incbptivbs. 

280. Inceptiyes end in sco, and denote the beginning of 
an action. 

Note. — When formed from verbs, they are called Verbal IncepHves, and 
when formed from nouns or adjectives, Denominative Jnceptvoes. 

281. Moat Verbal Inceptites want the Supine, but take the Perfect 
of their primitives : 

acesco {aceo) acescere acui to become sour. 

aresoo (a/reo) aresoere irul — — to become d/ry. 

caleseo (caleo) calcseere calul to become warm. 

floresoo Ifloreo) florSscere florui to begin to bloom. 

tepesoS (tepeO) tepisoere tepul to become warm. 

viresco (virei) virescere virui to become green. 

Note. — The following take the Perfect and Supine of their primitives : 

concupTscO (con, cupio) ere concupTvi concupTtura, to desire. 

convalescO (con, valeo) eve convalui convafitum, to grow strong. 

exardesoD (ex, drdeo) ere exarsT exarsum, to burn. 

inveterascO (mvetero) ere invetei'avi inveteratum, to (/row old. 

ubdormiscO (o&, dormio) ere obdormivi ol)dormitum, to Jail asleep. 

revivl8C5 (re, vivO) ere revixi revTctum, to rmive. 

Bcisco (said) ere sclvi scitum, to enact. 

1 So IgTwsco; dgnoaco and cogndscO have itum in Supine, dgwilum; dignogoa and 
intemdsco want Supine. 

^ Compounds thus : acqulrO, ere, acqulslm, aequiaitiz/m. 

^ For Jtug-sl, strug-sl^ foimed not from w-stems, but fi-om eonsonunt-stema. 
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282. Most Denominative Inoeptites want both Perfect and Supine : 
dIt6Bco (dAves), to grow rich. mitesco (rmtu), 
duloesoo (dvleis), to become sweet. moUesoo (moUu), 
grandesoO {grandis), to grow large. puerasoo (puer), 



to grow mild, 
to grow soft, 
to become a boy. 



Note.— 
crSbresco 
duresco 
innoteBco 
macr€6Cd 
niatur€scd 
obmutesco 
recrudesco 
vilesco 



■The fonowing have the Perfect in ui : 
icreb&r) 
idurits) 
(«n, ndtu8) 



(macer) 
{maMrus) 
(o&, mutus) 
(re. GTUdne) 



ere 
ere 
ere 
ere 
ere 
ere 
ere 
ere 



crebrui, 

durui, 

iDnotm, 

macruT, 

maturui, 

obmutuT, 

^•ecrudul, 

vilui, 



283. Deponent Veebs. 
ampleotor 
apis cor 
comminlsoor 
exper^scor 
fatiscor 

fruor 

fungor 

gradior 

irascor 

labor 

liquor 

loquor 

morior 

nanciscor 

nascor 

nitor 

obliTiscor 

paclscor 

patior 

proficiscor 

queror 

reminlscor 

ringor 

sequor 

ulciscor 

utor 

vescor 



amplexus sum, 
aptus sum,' 
commentus sum,' 
experrectus sum, 



(irl, rare) 



j fructus sum, ) 
j fruitus sum, ) 

functus., sum, 

gressus sum,* 

lapsus sum, 

locutus sum, 

mortuus sum,' 

nactus (nanctus) sum, 

natus sum,' 
I nisus sum, ) 
I nixus sum, j 

oblltus sum, 

pactus sum, 

passus sum, 

profectus sum, 

questus sum, 



rictus sum, 
seciitus sum, 
ultus sum, 
usus sum, 



to become frequent, 
to become hard, 
to become known, 
to become lean. 
to ripen, 
to grow dumb, 
to bleed afresh. 
to become worthless. 



to embrace, 
to obtain, 
to devise, 
to awake, 
to gape. 

to enjoy. 

to perform, 
to walk, 
to be angry, 
to fall, 
to melt, 
to speak, 
to die. 
to obtain, 
to be bom. 

to strive. 

to forget, 
to bargain, 
to suffer, 
to set out. 
to complain, 
to remember, 
to growl, 
to follow, 
to avenge, 
to use. 
to eat. 



fido 



Semi-Deponent- 
fidere 



-Deponent in the Perfect. 
fisus sum. 



to trust. 



' Ad4.piscor, i. adeptus sum ; so indipiscor. 

" Oom-minlscor is compounded of <?on, and the obsolete rfwwiscor; re-minlsoor 
wants the Perfect. 

^ Defetlecor. f , de-feseus sum.. 

* Compounds thus : aggredior, ?. aggressus sum. 

6 Morior has future participle moriturus; nascor. ndsoiturue. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

Class I. — Stem in I: Perfect ijt vI. 
284. Principal Parts in — io, ire, ivi, Itum. 

The following are examples : 



fluio finlre finlvi finltum, 

lenio lenlre lenivi lenltum, 

munio munire munlvi munltum, 

punio piinlre punlvi punitum, 

scio scire soivl scltum, 

sepelio sepelire sepelivl sepultum,' 

sitio sitire sitlvi 

vagio vaglre Tagivi 

Note 1. — Vis often dropped in the Perfect ; audm for 
Note 2.— Desideratives (338, III.)— except 



to finish, 
to alleviate, 
to fortify, 
to pimish. 
to know, 
to bury, 
to thirst, 
to cry. 



see 835, 1. 

, , xtwnh ; nwp- 

turio, ire, wi, and parturio, ire, ivi — want both Perfect and Supine. Also a 
few others : 



balbutio, to stammer. I feroeio, io bejieree. 
caecutio, to be blind. gaDoio, io bark. 

ferio, io strike. \ ineptid, io i/rifie. 



sagio, to be wise. 

auperbio, to be proud. 
tussio, io cough. 



Class II. — Stem in c, 1, oe r : Perfect in ui. 
285. Principal Parts in — io. Ire, ui, turn. 



amicio 


amicire 


amicui (xl) 


amietum, 


to clothe. 


aperio 
operio 
salio 


aperire 
operlre 
salire 


aperui 
operui 
salul (il) 


apertum, 
opertum, 
(saltum),' 


to open, 
to cover. 
to leap. 



Class III. — Stem in a Consonant : Perfect in si or i. 
286. Principal Parts in — io, ire, si, turn. 



farcio 


farcire 


farsi 


( fartum,' 
j farctum, 


to stuff. 


fulcio 


fulcire 


fulsi 


fultum. 


to prop. 


haurio * 


haunre 


hausi 


haustum, hausum, 


to draw. 


saepio 


saepire 


saepsi 


saeptum. 


to hedge in. 


sancio 


sancire 


sanxi 


sanoltum, 
sanctum. 


to ratify. 


sarcio 


sarclre 


sarsJ 


sartum. 


to patch. 


vincio 


vincire 


vinxl 


Tinctum, 


to hind. 



1 Supine irregular. 

^ Compounds thus: desilid. Ire, ui (ii), {deaultmn). 
^ Compounds thus: (^nferciO, Ire, conf&ral, (^nfertwm. 

* The stem of ha/urio is Tiavs. The Present adds I and changes 8 to r between two 
vowels. In hausi and havsum^ s standing for as or at is not changed. 
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287. Principal Paxts in — io, Ire, si, sum. 



raucio 
eentio 



raucire 
sentire 



rausi 
sensT 



rausum, 
sensum. 



Note. — The following verbs have the Perfect ini: 



comperiO 

reperio 

venio 



comperlre 

reperire 

venire 



oomperl 

reperl 

v6ni' 



oompertum, 

repertum, 

ventum, 



288. Deponent Ybkbs. 



blandior 

largior 

mentior 

molior 

partior 

potior ' 

sortior 



assentior" 

experior 

metior 

opperior 

ordior 
orior 



1. Regular. 



M 


blanditus sum, 


M 
irl 


largltus sum, 
mentltus sum, 


irt 


moUtus sum, 


m 
Irl 
iri 


partitus sum, 
potitus sum, 
sortitus sum. 




2. Irregular. 


iri 


assensus sum. 


iri 


expertus sum, 


irl 


mensus sum, 


iri 
Trl 


( oppertus sum, ) 
( opperltus sum, ) 
Srsus sum. 


In 


ortus sum,* 



io he hoarse, 
io feel. 

to learn, 
to find, 
to come. 



io flatter . 
to bestow, 
io lie. 
io strive, 
to divide, 
io obtain, 
io draw lots. 



to assent. 

io try. 

to measure. 

to await. 

to begin, 
io rise. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

289. A few verbs wliicli have special irregularities are 
called by way of preeminence Irregular or Anomalous 
Verbs. They are sum, edd, fero, volo, fid, eo, qued, and 
their compounds. 

290. Sum, 'I am,' and its compounds. 

I. The conjugation of sum has been already given (204) ; its numerous 
compounds — absum,^ adsum, desum, praesum.,^ etc. — except possum and prd- 
sum, are conjugated in the same way. 

^ With lengthened stem-vowel. 

* In the Present Indicative and Subjunctive, forms of Conjugation III. occur, 
s Compounded of ad and sentio; see 287. 

« Participle, oriturus. — Present Indicative, Conjugation III., oreri&, oritur. Imper- 
fect Subjunctive, orirer or orerer. — So compounds, but adorior follows Conjugation IV. 

* Ab»itm and praesum^ like possum^ have Present Participles, absens and praesenSj 
used as adjectives, absent^ present. 
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n. Possum, posse, potui. 

Indicative 

SINGULAK. 

Pres. possum, potes, potest ; 

Imp. poteram ; ' 

Fut. potero ; 

Perf. potui; 

Plup. potueram ; 

F. P. potuero ; 



to he able. 



PLURAL. 

possumus, potestis, possunt. 

poteramus. 

poterimus. 

potuimus. 

potueramus. 

potuerfmus. 

StTBJTJNOTIVE. 
Pres. possim, possis, possit ; posslmus, possltis, possint. 



Imp. possem ; 
Perf. potuerim ; 
, potuissem ; 



possemus. 

potuerfmus. 

potuissemus. 



Participle. 

Pres. potens (as an adjective). 



Infinitive. 

Pres. posse. 
Perf. potuisse. 

NoTB 1. — Possimi is compounded of poHs^ ' able,' and swtti, ' to be.' The parts ar« 
sometimes separated, and then poUa is indeclinable : poiis mm^ potis snmus. etc. 
Note 2. — In possum observe — 2 

1) ThaX potis drops *s, and that ^is assimilated before s; possum for potsiwi. 

2) That the Perfect is potui not potfm.^ 

8) That posse and possem are shortened forms for potesse and potessem. 

III. Prosum, ' I profit,' is compounded of pro, prod, ' for,' and sum, ' to 
be.' It retains d when tlie simple Terb begins with e : prosum, prodes, 
prodesi, etc. Otherwise it is conjugated like sum. 

291. Edo, edere, edi, esum, to eat. 

This verb is sometimes regular, and sometimes tabes forms similar, 
except in quantity,' to those of sum which begin in es. Thus — 

Indicative. 
edis, edit ; edimus, 

es,' est ; 

Subjunctive. 
ederes, ederet ; ederemus, 

esses, esset ; essemus. 



Pres. 



'S' 



, ( ederem, 
Imp. < ' 

( essem. 



editis. 


eduut. 


estis. 




ederetis. 


ederent. 


essetis. 


essent. 



1 Inflected regrularly through the different persons : poteram, poterda, poterat, etc. 
So also in the other tenses : potui, potitistl, etc. 

* For old and rare forms, see 304, 2. Fotui is probably a regular perfect in it^ 
ft*om an obsolete yerb poteo or potio; see 26/S, 385 ) also Stolz, p. 225. 

8 Tbese forms have e long before a, while the corresponding forms of sum have e short. 
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1Z1 



Pres. 



J<\ii. 



Pres. 





Impeeatite. 


ede; 


edite. 


es;' 


este. 


edito ; 


editote, 


6sto; 


estote. 




Infinitive. 




edere. 



eduntO. 



Ssse. 



Note 1.— In the Passivb, estur for editur and eesltur for ederitur also occur. 

Note 2. — Foi»i3 ra m for am occur in the Present Subjunctive : edim, edls, edit, 
etc., for edam^ edds. edat, etc. 

Note 3. — Compoditds are conjugated like the simple verb, but comedo has in the Su 
pine cojTiesum or cmnesfiimi. 



292. Fero, 



ferre, 



tuli. 



latum, 



to hear. 



ACTIVE 


VOICE. 


SINGDLAR. 


Indicative. 


PLDRAL. 


Pres. fero, fers, 1 


fert; 




ferimus, fertis,' ferunt. 


Imp. f erebam ; * 






ferebamu3. 


Fwt. f eram ; 






feremus. 


Perf. tull; 






tulimus. 


Plup. tuleram ; 






tuleramus. 


F. P. tulero ; 






tulerimus. 


P)-es. feram ; 


Subjunctive. 


feramus. 


Imp. ferrem; 






ferremus.* 


Perf. tulerim ; 






tulenmus. 


Plup. tulissem ; 






tulissemuB. 


Pres. fer;» 


Imperative. 


ferte. 


Fut. ferto. 






fertote, 


ferto; 






ferunto. 


iNi'lNlTlVE. 




Participle. 


Pres. ferre.* 




Pres. 


ferena. 


Perf. tulisse. 








.PW. laturus esse. 




Fut. 


laturus. 



1 See page 136, foot-note 2. 

5 Fer-8^ fer-t^ /er-tis^ like es-t, ea-tis, dispense with the usual thematic vow^ i 
W^ith such vowel the fornis would be feris, ferity f&riU%. 

"^ Inflect the several tenses in full : ferebam^ ferebds, etc. 

* jFerrflm, etc., for fererem, etc. ; /erre for ferere (e dropped). 

6 Fer toT/w6f fertOi ferte^ f&'tote^ ferria^ /eriur^ without thematic vowel. 
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Gerund. 

(ren. ferendl, 
Dot. ferendo, 



SupmB. 



/Ice. ferendum, 




Ace. 


latum, 


Ahl. ferendo. 




Ahl. 


lata. 




PASSIVE VOICE 


1. 


sror, ferri, 




latus sum, to le tome. 


SINOnlAE. 


Indicative. 


PLtlEAL. 


Pres. feror, ferris. 


1 fertur 


.1 


ferimur, ferimini, feruntur 


Imp. ferebar; 






ferebamur. 


Fat. f erar ; 






feremur. 


Ferf. latus sum ; 






lati sumus. 


Plup. latus eram ; 






lati eramus. 


F. P. latus ero ; 






latl erimus. 


Pres. ferar; 


Subjunctive. 


feramur. 


Imp. f errer ; ' 


-- 




ferremur. 


Perf. latus sim ; 






lati simus. 


Plup. latus essem ; 


1 




latl essemus. 


Pres. feiTe;^ 


Imperative. 


ferimini. 


Fut. fertor,> 
fertor ; 












feruntor. 


Infinitive. 




Participle. 


Pres. fern.i 








Perf. latus esse. 




Perf. 


latus. 


Fut. latum Iri. 




Oer. 


ferendus. 



1. Fero has two principal irregularities : 

1) Its forms are derived from three independent stems, seen in ferO, tvM, 
latum. 

2) It dispenses with the thematic vowel, e or i, before r, s, and t. 

2. Compounds offers are conjugated like the simple verb, but in a few of 
them the preposition suffers a euphonic change : 



ab. 


aufers 


auferre 


abstull 


ablatum 


ad- 


ftdfero 


adferre 


attull 


aUatum 


con- 


oonferfl 


conferre 


eontull 


ooUatum 


dis- 


dift'erO 


differre 


distull 


dllatum 


ex- 


effero 


efferre 


extull 


elatum 


■kir- 


InferO 


Inferre 


intuli 


illatum 


ob- 


offerO 


offerre 


obtull 


oblittum 


svb- 


suffers 


sufferre 


sustull 


sublatum 



Without thematic vowel. 
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NoTiB. — SusbuU and aubldtum, are not often used in the sense of &uff'erO, to bear, but 
they supply the Perfect and Supine of tollo^ to raise \ see 371. 

293. Vol6, velle, volui, to be willing. 

Nolo, nolle, nolui, to be unwilling. 

Malo, malle, malui, to prefer. 





Indicative. 




Pres. volo. 


nolo, 


malo. 


YlS, 


non vis. 


mavis, 


vult; 


non vult ; 


mavult ; 


voiumus, 


nolumus, 


malumus, 


Tultis, 


non vultis, 


mavultis. 


volunt. 


nolunt. 


malunt. 


Imp. Tolebam. 


nolebam. 


malebam. 


Fut. volam. 


nolam. 


malam. 


Perf. volui. 


nolui. 


malui. 


Plup. volueram. 


nolueram. 


malueram. 


F. P. voluero. 


noluero. 

Subjunctive. 


maluero. 


Pres. velim.' 


nolim. 


malim. 


Imp. vellem.' 


noUem. 


mallem. 


Perf. Toluerim. 


noluerim. 


maluerlm. 


Plup. voluissem. 


noluissem. 

Imperative. 
Pres. noli, noUte. 
Fut. nollto, nolltote, 
nollto ; nolunto. 

Infinitive. 


maluissem. 


Pres. velle. 


nolle. 


malle. 


Perf. voluiase. 


noluisse. 
Participle. 


maluisse. 


Pres. volens. 


nolens. 





Note 1. — The stem of volS is vol, with variable stem-vowel, O, e, u. 

Note 2. — N5l5 is compounded of rie or non and volo ; malO, of ma^ 
and volh. 

Note 3. — Rare Forms. — (1) Of volO: volt, voUis, for vult, vultis ; sis, 
tultis, for si vis, si vultis ; vin' for visne. — (2) Of nolo ; nevis, nevult {nevolt), 

* Velim is inflected like sim, and vellem like easem. 

2 Vellem and velle are syncopated forms for velerem, velere; e is dropped and r 
jBsimilated : velerem, velrem, iieUem ; velere, velre, velle. So nollem and rwJie, fof 
nolerem and nSlere; mallem and mdlte, for Tndlerem and mdlere. 
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nevelle, for ««« («8) vis, nBn (ne) vult, nBlh. — (8) Of malB : mdvolO, mavelim, 
mdvellem, for mdlo, malim, mallem. 



294. Fio, fieri, 


factus sum, 


to lecome, he made.^ 


SINGULAR. 


Indicative. 


PLURAL. 


Pr^. fio, fis, fit; 




flmus, fltis, fiunt. 


Imp. fiebam; 




fisbamus. 


Fut. fiam ; 




fiemus. 


Perf. factus sum; 




facti sumus. 


Plup. factus eram ; 




facti eramus. 


F. P. factus ero ; 




fact! erimus. 


Pres. Cam; 


Subjunctive. 


fiamus. 


Imp. fierem; 




fieremus. 


Perf. factus sim ; 




facti simus. 


Plup. factus essem 


t 


facti essemua. 


Pres. fi; 


Imperative. 


fite. 


Intinitive. 




Paetigiple. 


Pres. fieri. 






Perf. factus esse. 
Fut. factum Iri. 


Perf 
der. 


'. factus. 
faciendus. 


295. Eo, ire, 


Ivi, itum, to go. 


Pres. 60, Is, it ; 


Indicative. 


Imus, itis, eunt. 


Imp. ibam; 




ibamus. 


Fut. Ibo; 




Ibimus. 


Perf. Ivi ; 




ivimus. 


Plup. Tveram ; 




Iveramus. 


F. P. Ivero ; 




Iverimus. 


Pres. earn; 


Subjunctive. 


eamus. 


Imp. Irem ; 




Iremus. 


Perf. Iverim ; 




iverimus. 


Plup. ivissem ; 




Ivissemus. 


Pres. i; 


Imperative. 


Its. 


Fut. ito. 




Itote, 


Ito; 




eunto. 



1 Compounds of /!0 are conjugated like the simple verb, but conjlt, dSj^t, and Injit 
are defective; see 297, III., 2. 
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Intinitive. 
Pres. Ire. 
Per/. Ivisse. 
Put. iturus esse. 

Gerund. 

Gen. eundi, 

Dot. eundo, 

Act. eundum, 

Abl. eundo. 



Participle. 

iens, Gen. euntis. 



Flit, iturus. 
Supine. 



Ace. itum, 
Abl. itu. 



1 . ^d is a verb of the Fourth Conjugation, but it forms the Supine with a short vowel 
{itwm}^ and is irregular in several parts of the Present System. It admits contraction 
according to S35 : Istis for wiatis^ etc. 

2. Eo^ as an intransitive verb, wants the Passive, except when used impersonally in 
the third singular, Itur, ibatur^ etc. (301, 1), but Iri, the Passive Infinitive, occurs as an 
auxiliary in the Future Infinitive Passive of the regular conjugations : amatum iri. etc. 

3. Compounds of eO generally shorten Ivl into i?. VeneO ('venum eo) has sometimes 
veniebam for venibam. Many compounds want the Supme, and a few admit in the 
Future a rare form in earn, ies, iet. 

Note 1. — Transitive compounds have the Passive : adeo, to approach ; adeor, etc. 
Note 2. — AmbiO is regular, like audio, though ambibam for ambiibam occurs. 

296. ^c8, quire, qmvl, quitum, to be able, and nequeO, iiequire, nequivl 
(il\ nequiium, to be unable, are conjugated like eo, but they want the Im- 
perative and Gerund, and are rare except in the Present tense.' 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

297. Defective Verbs want certain paxts. The following are 
the most important : '' 

I. Present System wanting. 



CoepI, I have legun. 


Memini, I remember. 
Indicative. 


Odi, / IxiU. 


Perf. ooepl. 
Plwp. ooeperam. 
F. P. ooepero. 


memini. 

memineram. 

meminero. 




6di. 

dderam. 

oderfl. 




Subjunctive. 




/fey. coeperim. 
Plup. coepissem. 


meminerim. 
raeminissem. 

Imperative. 


Oderim. 
Odisaem. 




Sing, memento. 
Plur. mementste. 





J A Passive form, qultur^ neguitur, etc., occurs before a Passive Infinitive. 
" For many verbs which want the Perfect or Saplne, or both, see 362-384. 
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Infinitive. 

Perf. coepisse. I meminisse. i Odisse. 

Fut. ooepturus esse. I I Ssurus esse. 

Participle. 

Perf. ooeptus. I I 6sus.» 

Fut. ooepturas. | I osurus. 

1. With Passive Infinitives, coApl generally takes the Passive form : coeptus ewm, 
era/m^ etc. Coeptnts is Passive in sense. 

2, Memdivi and odl are Present in sense ; hence in the Pluperfect and Future Perfect 
they have the sense of the Imperfect and Future. Ndvl , ' I know,' Perfect of nosaO, ' to 
learn,' and conauMi, ' I am wont,' Perfect of conmesco, ' to accustom one's self,' are also 
Present in sense. 

II. Parts of bach System wanting. 

1. Aio, I say, say yea.'' 

InMc. Pres. ai5, ais,' ait; aiunt. 

Imp. aiebam, -ebas, -ebat; -ebamus, -ebatis, -ebant.» 



Siibj. Free. 

Imiper. Pres. al (rare). 
Part. Pres. aiens. 



ai&s, 



ait; 
-ebat ; 
ait; 
aiat; 



aiant. 



2. Inquam, I say. 








Indie. Pres. inquam, inquis, 


inquit ; 


inquimus, 


inquitis, inquiunt. 


Imp. 


inquiebat ; 


i 






Fut. inqnigs, 


inquiet ; 










Perf. inquisti, 


, inquit ; 










Imiper. Pres. inque. Fut. inquitO 








3. Fan, to speak." 








Indie. Pres. • 

Fut. fabor, 

Perf. fatua sum, ea, 


fatur; 

fabitur ; 
est ; 










fati Bumus, 


estis, sunt. 


Plwp. fatus eram, eras, 


erat; 


fati eramus. 


eratis, erant. 


Sub). Perf. fatus aim, sis, 


sit; 


fati Bimua, 


sitis, sint. 


Plup. fatua essem, ess6s, 


esset ; 


fati essemus. 


, essetis, essent. 


Imper. Pres. fare. 








Infin. Pres. fan. 








Part. Pres. (fans) fantia. 




Perf. fatus. 


Ger. fanduB. 


Gerund^ Gen. and Abl. fandl, d5 


Supi 


(»e, Abl. fatu. 





' 08%i8 is Active in sense, hating, bat is rare except in compounds: exadsvs, perosus. 

2 In this verb a and i do not form a diphthong; before a vowel the i has the sound 
of y; d-yO, d-yunt; see 10, 4, 8). 

3 The interrogative form aisne is often shortened into aln''. 
* Aibam, aibds, etc., occur; also inquXbatiot inquiebat. 

^ Fori is used chiefly in poetry. Compounds have some forms not found In the 
simple: adfa/nmr^ adfdmim^ adfdhar ; effdberis. 
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III. Impeeatives and Isolated Forms. 

1. Impbbativbs. 

have, havete ; haveto ; Inf. havere,' Mil. 

salve, salvete, salvetO;''' salvere, hail. 

cede, cette, tell me, "*■« nw 

apage, legone. 

2. Isolated Fobms. 

Indicative. Bitbjtjnctivb. 

Pbesbnt. FurrRB. Fbesent, Iupbbfeot. InrpiNrrivB. 

confit ; oonflat ; oonfieret ; confierl, to be done. 

deflt, deftunt ; deflet ; defiat ; defieri, to he wanUn{ 

infit, Inf lunt, ■ to legwi. 

Siib. Imp. forem, fores, foret, forent. Inf. fore.s 

Ind. Pres. ovat, he rqoices. Part, ovans. 

Ind. Press. quaesO, quaesmuus,' I pray. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

298. Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English Impersonal 
with it: licet, it is lawful; oporto, it behooves.' They are conju- 
gated like other verbs, but are used only in the third person singu- 
lar of the Indicative and Subjunctive, and in the Present and Per- 
fect Infinitive. 

299. The most important Impersonal Verbs are — 



decet, 
libet. 



decuit, 
I libuit, 



U becomes.' 
\ases.' 



piget, \ Pig""' , I 
. I pigitum est, f 

paenitet, paenituit, U causes re- 
gret.'' 

P"<i«*. Itfllumest,^^^"-- 

t^^-i^t' jtoefum'est,[*«'^«'^-= 

1. Participles are generally wanting, but a few occnr, though with a somewbal 
modified sense: (1) from libet: libeiis, willing; (2) from licet: Ucens, iree ; lidtus, 
allowed; (3) from paenitet: paerUtens, penitent; paenitendxia^ to be repented of; (4f 
from PUDET : ptLdma^ modest ; pud&ruius, shameful. 

2. GEBiTNDsare generally wanting, but occur in rare instances: paenitwtdumy pu- 
deride. 



li-'^t' |ucSumest,[ ^i^l'^^M-' 
liquet, licuit, it is evident.^ 

miseret, miseritum est, it ejccites pity.'' 
oportet, oportuit, it behooves. 



^ Also written a«?fi, avete^ etc. 

3 The Future aalveHs is also used for the Imperative. 

3 Forem == essem ; fore —futHrum esse; see 204, 2. 

* Old forms for quaero and guaerimus. 

* The subject is generally an infinitive or clause, but may be a noun or pronoun de- 
noting a tMng^ but not a permn : hoc Jieri oportet, that this should be done is necessary 

* These four occur in the third person plural, but without aperaonal subject. 
T Me miseret, I pity ; me paenitet^ I repent. 

3 Also t^e compound, pertaedet, pertaemim est, it greatly wearies. 
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300. Generally Impersonal are several verbs which designate 
the changes of the weather, or the operations of nature : 

Fuhmnat^ it lightens ; grandinat^ it hails ; lucescit^ it grows light ; pluit^ 
it rains ; rorat^ dew falls ; tonat^ it thunders. 

301. Many other verbs are often used impersonally : 

Accidit^ it happens ; appdret, it appears ; constat^ it is evident ; contingit^ 
it happens ; delectat^ it delights ; dolet, it grieves ; interest^ it concerns ; juvat^ 
Xt delights ; patet^ it is plain ; placet^ it pleases ; praestat, it is better ; re/ert, 
\t concerns. 

1. In the Pasbive Voice intransitive verbs can be used only impersonally. The par- 
ticiple is then neuter : •- 

Miki ereditur^ it is credited to me, I am believed ; HM crSditur^ you are believed ; 
cred4,tum esU it was believed; certatur^ it is contended; ctM^iPur, there is running, peo- 
ple run; piigTidtur^ it is fought, they, we, etc., fight; mmtv/r, we, you, they live. 

2. The Passive Periphkastio Conjugation (834) is often used impersonally. The 
participle is then neuter: 

Mihl soHbendum est, I must write; tibl acribendum est, you must write; Uli itcrv- ' 
be/ndttm est, he must write. 



CHAPTER V. 
PARTICLES. 

302. The Latin has four parts of speech sometimes called 
Particles; the Adverb, the Prepodtion, the Conjunction,, and the In- 
wrjeetion. 

ADVERBS. 

303. The Adverb is the part of speech which is used to qual- 
ify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs: celeriter currere, to run 
siviftly; torn, celer, so swift; tarn celeriter, so swiftly. 

304. In their origin, Adverbs are mainly the oblique cases ' of 
nouns, adjectives, participles, and pronouns. 

I. AcccsATivES. — Manj' Adverbs were originally Accusatives : 
1. AoousATivEs OF NouNS ; partim, partly ; /oms,i out of doors; dm'^ (fot 
Hum''), for a long time. Here belong numerous adverbs in tim and sim, 
chiefly from verbal nouns ' no longer in use ; ' conteimpUm, contemptuously ; 

^ Some, indeed, are the oblique cases of words not otherwise used in Latin, and some 
are formed by means of case-endings no longer used in the regular declensions. 

2 Accusative of dmiii = diis. 

3 Some adverbs in tim and sim. are from adjectives : siTigvloMtn, one by one. In 
time doubtless i^/m, aiim, sim, and im came to be regarded simply as adverbial suffixes, 
and were so used in forming new adverbs. 
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sinMm, perceptibly, slowly ; raptim, hastily ; statim, steadily ; furtim, by 
stealth. 

2. Accusatives of Nonws with Pbepositions : adrmodum, very, to the full 
measure ; in-vicem, in turn; in-cassum, in vain; ob-iter, on the road, in pass- 
ing; ob-tfiam, in the way, against; post-modum, after a short time; inter- 
diu^ and iider-dius,' during the day; irOer-dum,^ during the time, in the 
mean time. 

3. Accusatives of Adjectives ; 

1) Neuters in um, a, e, us, is; solum, only; muUma, muUa, much; nimf 
him, too much; parum, little; secundum, secondly ; deter um,^ cetera, as to the 
rest ; verum,^ truly ; abunde,^ abundantly ; facile, easily ; saepe,* often ; plus, 
more ; minus, less ^ saepius, more frequently ; ma^is, more, rather.^ 

2) FEJirNiNEs in am, as : bifdi-iam,' in two parts ; multifdriam, in many 
parts ; clam — calarn, secretly ; palam, openly ; peiperam, wrongly ; alids, 
otherwise. 

4. AoonsATTVEs OF Pronouns: quam^ how much; tam^ so much; turn, 
then ; tun-c, at that time ; nun-c, now. 

11. Ablatives. — Many Adverbs were originally Ablatives : 

1. Ablatives of Nouj-ts in o, e, is: ergo, accordingly;' numero, exactly; 
forte, by chance ; jure, rightly ; sponte, willingly ; grdtiis, or gratis, gratui- 
tously ; foris, out of doors. 

Note. — The ablative is sometimes accompanied by a preposition or by an a^ective; 
ex-templo, immediately — lit., from the moment; iHco for in loco, on the spot; guot- 
annls, yearly; muUi^modls, in many ways; ho-die (Jir-c-dis), to-day; qud-re, where- 
fore, by which thing. 

2. Ablatives of Adjectives and Participles in d, Femtntne, o, «,* and I, 
Neuter : dexird i" = dertera, on the right ; extra,^^ on the outside ; infra," on 
the under side ; intra, on the inside ; — intra, within ; ultro, beyond ; perpetuo, 
continually ; raro, rarely ; subito, suddenly ; auspicdtd, after taking the aus- 

^ Diu and dum are explained as forms of dium = diem, and ditu as for dies ; see 
Corssen, I., pp. 232-286; II., 45S. 

3 Oiten becoming conjunctions — ceterwm, but. Jfon, from ne-Unum, also belongs 
here. 

^ From obsolete dbundis. 

* Here may be added semel, ' once,' and aimui, 'at the same time,* both for simile. 

^ Secus, 'otherwise'; tenvs, 'as far as'; protinus, 'straightforward'; and versus, 
toward,' doabtless belong here. 

* Originally partem or viam. may have been used. 

^ Quam, from stem qzta, in qui, quae; tarn, turn, from stem ta, to, in the final syl- 
able of iste, for is-iu-s, is-ta ,' tun-c = ium-ce, n un-c = num-ce, in which num is from 
the stem no, seen also in num, ' whether,' ^nd also in its original form, na, in nam, ' for.' 
8 Literally, by the deed. Compare Greek epyov, epyia. 

^ That e is here an ablative ending is proved by the fact that it appears in early Latin 
JQ the form of ed, an undoubted ablative ending. 

^0 With these fominines, parte or via may have been originally used, 
" Often becoming prepositions. In fbct, all prepositions in a are derived from adverbs 
which were originally ablatives in dd, afterward a. 
11 
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piees ; consuUo, after deliberating ; sortUo, by lot, i. e., after casting lots ; — 
docte, learnedly ; libere, freely ; cefte,' surely ; recti, rightly ; iiere, truly ; — 
doctissime, most skillfully ; mdxime,^ especially ; — brevi, briefly. 

3. AblativSs of PEONonNS : ed, there, in that way ; Jidc, here, in this way ; 
qua, where, in which way ; eadem, by the same road, in the same way. 

Note. — Several pronominal adverbs denote direction toward a point: ed, to that 
place; /wc, hue, to this place ;^ Hid, illo-c, illu-c, to that place; isio, isto-c, istu-c, t« 
the place where you are ; qvo, to which place. 

III. Locatives. — Some Adverbs were originally Locatives : 

1. Locatives of Noinis and Adjectives in i or 8 .• Tien, yesterday ; tenb- 
peri, in time ; vesperl, in the evening ; peregri, or peregre, in a foreign land. 

2. Locatives of Peonodus ; te,* here ; ilUc,'^ there ; ietlc, there where you 
are ; sic, in this way, thus ; uti,^ ut, in which way ; iU,' there ; ubi, where. 

Note. — Locative forms in im, also occur : Slim, formerly ; utrim-que, on 
both sides ; ilUm, illin-c, from that place ; Twn^c, from this place ; often with 
de ; utrin-de, from both sides ; in-de, from that point, thence. 

IV. Adverbs in tus and ter. — Adverbs are also formed by means of 
the endings tus ■■ and ter : ' 

Fundir-tus, from the foundation ; rddlci-tus, from the roots, utterly ; dimm- 
tus, by divine appointment, divinely ; forti-ter, bravely ; dcri-ter, sharply ; 
duri-ter, harshly ; elegan^ter, elegantly ; aman-ter, lovingly ; pi-uden-ter, pru- 
dently. 

Note 1. — The stem-vowel before tes becomes i, and consonant stems as- 
sume i : fwndi-tus,^ rddlc-i-lM%. The stem-vowel before ter also becomes 
» •■ duri-terfi Consonant stems, however, do not assume i, but drop final t : 
amant-Ur, aman-ter. 

Note 2. — Many adverbs are simply adverbial phrases or clauses whose 
parts have become united in writing. In these compound forms prepositions 

1 Aa e is an ablative ending, ceHo and certe are only different forms of the same 
word ; so also recto and recte, vera and vere, though the two forms do not always have 
precisely the same meaning: vero, in truth; vere, truly. 

^ This is the regular ending in superlatives. 

3 These are sometimes explained as Datives, but they are probably Ahlatvses ; illo, 
lit,, hy that way or road, finally came to mean to tluit place, i. e., to the place to which 
the road leads. 

* Here the Locative ending is I: M, illi, istl, si; c for ce is a demonstrative ending, 
meaning here. S'e is the Locative of sa; see 313, foot-note. 

fi Uii contains two stems — u or cu (seen in cm), and ta or to (seen In ^ in is-te). 

* In ibi and uH the ending is 6* ,' * in ibi is the stem of is, he ; it in ubi is the same 
as in utl. 

1 Seen also in in-t&r, in the midst; iffi-tus, within; sub-ter and sub-lntB, below. 
These suffixes are of uncertain origin ; the former appears to be a case-suffix with abla- 
tive meaning, no longer used in declension ; the latter, like t&r in al-ter, noa-ter, and dex- 
ter, has lost its case-suffix, and may therefore represent either tero with an ablative suffix, 
or terum with an accusative suffix. See Gorssen, II., p. 299 ; Kiihner, I., p. 679. 

8 The fltem-vowel o is changed to i. 
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are especially common, and sometimes seem to be used witli oases with which 
they do not otherwise occur: ant-ea,^ hefore, before that; inter-ea, in the 
mean time ; posi-ed, after ; an^e-Aac,^ before this ; quem^-ad~modum, in what 
manner ; parum-per, for a while ; nu-per = novum-per, lately ; tantis-per, for 
so long a time ; -eidMicet = mdere licet, clearly — lit., ' it is permitted to see ' ; 
taUcet = scire licet, certainly ; foraitan =fors sit an, perhaps. 

305. Many Pronominal Adverbs, like the pronouns from which 
they are formed (191), are correlatives of each other, as will be seen 
in the following 

Table op Correlatives. 



Inteebogative. 



Bbmonbtbatiye. 



Belative. 



I. Plaob in which. 



■uH, where 2 " 



aUeubt, somewhere ; 
uspiam, usquam, any- 
where ; ubims, where 
you please. 



hlc, here ; ' istic, 
there ; ilUc, there ; 
iM, there. 



vM, where. 



n. Place to which. 



quo, whither ? 



quorsum,* to 
what place? 
to what end ? 



iquo, to some place ; 
quolibet, yaoBis, whith- 
er you please. 



aliquo-vorsum,* to 
some place. 



hue, to this place ; ' 
istuc, to that place ; 
illiic, to that place ; 
eo, to that place; 
eodem, to the same 
place. 

horsum,* to this 
place. 



qno, whither. 



quorsum, to 
which place or 
end. 



III. Place from wbioh. 



«7wfe,whence1 



alicunde, from some 
place; undeUiet, from 
any place. 



hino, from this place ; 
istinc, from that 
place ; illinc, from 
that place; inde, 
from that place. 



unde, whence. 



> Some scholars, regardiDg ea and hoc in these and similar cases as ablatives, think 
that all such compounds had their origin at a time when ante, post, inter, etc., admitted 
that ease ; but Corssen treats e^ and hoc in all such cases as neuters in the ac&usative 
plural. See Corssen, II., p. 455; Bucheler, p. 82. 

" Observe that the question uln, ' where f may be answered indefinitely ^>y aliens 
61, uspiam, etc., or definitely by a demonstrative either alone or with a relative ; Mc, 
'here'; Ale, ubi, 'here, where.' 

' Sie, 'here,' 'near me'; istie, 'there,' 'near you'; illlo, 'there,' 'near him'; ibi, 
'there,' a weak demonstrative and the most common correlative of ubi, ' where.' See 
distinction in pronouns (191). A similar distinction exists in Me, istuc, illiia, and eo. 

' For quc-voisum = guo-versum, ' whither turned ' ; aUqao-vorsum, hUa-vorsum. 
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Table of Coerelatiyes. — {Continued.) 



Imtebbogative. 



Indefinite. 



Demonstbatitb. 



Belativb. 



IV. Time. 



\quando, aliquandoA'''''"'^ '^°^' ''""' 
qumido,w\en% ^^^.^^^ ^^ ^„y jj^^, then; tunc, at that 



quotiens, how 
often ? 



aliquotima, somewhat 
often. 



very time ; ibt, then. 
totiens, so often. 



quom, cum, 
quum, when. 



often. 



v. Wat, Manmeb, Deobez. 



qua, by or in 
what way ! 



ut, utl, how ! 

quam, how 
much? 



, by or in some 
way : qudtis, by any 
way. 

aliqua, in some way, 
etc. 

aliquam, somewhat. 



hde, by this way ; 
istac, by that way; 
ill&c, by that way ; 
ea, by that way ; ea- 
dem, by the same 
way. 

ita, sic, so, thus. 
tarn, so much. 



j«ffi, by which 
way. 



ut, uti, in 
which way, as. 

quam, as. 



Note 1. — From Jielatwe Adverbs are formed Gen&ral or Indefinite Relatives by 
appending -cumgwe or by reduplicating the form; ub^cumqtbe, uHubl, wheresoever; 
quocumque, qungur, whithersoever. 

Note 2. — Other examples are — 

1) Place :— alibi, elsewhere ; ibidem, in the same place ; necubi, lest anywhere, 
that nowhere ; sicubi, if anywhere; alio, to another place ; citrb, to this side; filtro 
eitroque, to and fro ; utrngue, to both places ; aliunde, from another place ; indidem, 
from the same place; utrimgue, from or on both sides; undigue, from all sides. 

2) Time:— hodie, to-day ; herl, yesterday; eras, to-morrow; prldU, the day be- 
fore ; postrldie, the day after; jam, already ; jam ttim, even then ; jamdiu, jamdSdum, 
jampridem, long ago ; quondam, at a certain time ; olim, formerly, hereafter ; interim, 
interea, meanwhile ; anted, prim, before ; post, postm, afterward ; unguam, ever; 
nUnquam, never; nemper, at all times. 

8) Wat, Manner, Degiiee •.—ade'^, so ; aliter, otherwise; magis, more; paene, al- 
most ; palam, openly ; prorsus, wholly ; rite, rightly ; vald'., greatly ; vlx, scarcely. 

i) Cause ■.—cfir, why; eo, for this reason; idea, iScircf, proptereJ, on this account; 
&rgd, igitv/r, Hague, therefore, accordingly. 

Note i.—Nesaio, with an interrogative adverb, is often equivalent to an indefinite 
adverb : nescio giwrmdo, I know not in what way = gWidammodo, in some way ; 
nescio ubl = alieubi, in some place ; nescio mide=aUounde, from some place ; see also 
191, note. 

Note 4.— Adverbial phrases are formed by combining mi/rum or rwmiwm with quan- 
tum: mvrwm quantwm, it is wonderful how much = wonderfully much, wonderfully; 
nimium quantum, exceedingly. Mirum guavi, sBne quam, and valde guam have a 
similar force : how wonderfully, how very, how greatly — exceedingly, wonder/iMy, 

Note 5. — For iNTEanoGATrvB Paeticles, see 311, 8. 

P'oTB 6. — For Nkgative Paetioleb, see 553. 
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306. Comparison. — Most adverbs are derived from adjectives, 
and are dependent upon them for their comparison. The com- 
parative is the accusative neuter singular of the adjective, and the 
superlative changes the ending us of the adjective into § : ■ 

altus, altior, altissimus, lofty. 

alts, altius, altissime, hftUi/. 

prudens, prudentlor, prudentissimus, prudent. 

prudenter, prudentiua, prudentissime, ' " 



1. When the adjective is compared with magis and maxime, the adverb 
is compared in the same way : 

egregius, magis egregius, maxime egregius, excellent. 

ggregiS, magis egregie, mSxime egregie, excellently. 

2. When the adjective is irregular, the adverb has the same irregularity : 
bonus, melior, optimus, good. 

bene, meUus, optimo, well. 

male, pejus, pessime, baMy. 

3. When the adjective is defective, the adverb is generally defective : 

deterior, deterrimus, worse. 

deterius, deterrime, worse. 

novus, novissimus, «««. 

nove, uovissime, newly. 

i. A few not derived from adjectives are compared : 

diu, diutius, diutissime, for a long time. 

saepe, saepius, saepissime, often. 

satis, satius, sufficiently. 

nuper, nuperrime, recently. 

5. Most adverbs not derived from adjectives, as also those from ad- 
jectives incapable of comparison (169), are not compared ; Mc, here ; nunc, 
now; vulgariter, commonly. 

6. Superlatives in 6 or urn are used in a few adverbs : prlmo, primum, 
poiissimum. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

307. The Preposition is the part of speech wMch shows the 

relations of objects to each other : 

In Italia esse, to he in Italy ; ante me, before me. 

Note 1.— Prepositions were originally adverbs, and, like other adverbs (304), are in 
origin petrified case-forms.'^ 

' See 304, II., 2. 

2 Tlins prepositions in a are in origin ablatives ; circd.^ citrd, contra^ ergd, extra, 
vnfrd, etc: while those in m are accusatives: circri'm, coram, cum, etc. These case- 
forms passed into adverbs denoting direction, situation, etc. ; but they finally became 
associated with nouns in the accusative or ablative as auxiliary to the case-ending : loco 
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Note 2.— For the Ube of Prepositjons, see 433-437. 

Note 8.— For the Fobm and MEAHura of Prepositions in Composition, see 344, 5. 

308. Insepabablb Prepositions.' — Arribi, ami, 'around,' 
'about'; dis, dl, 'asunder'; in, 'not,' 'un-'; par, 'toward,' 
'forth'; re, red, 'back'; se, aed, 'aside,' 'apart'; and ve, 'not,' 
are called Inseparable Prepositions, because they are used only in 
composition. 

Note.— For the Foem and Meanihg of the Inseparable Prepositions in Composition, 
tee 344, 6. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

309. Conjunctions are mere connectives. They are either Co- 
ordinate or Buhordinate. 

1. CooKDiNATE Conjunctions connect similar constructions -. 

Labor voluptftsQtrE,' labor and pleasure. Karthaginem oepit io = diruit, lie 
tools AKD destroyed. Cartilage. 

2. Subordinate Conjunctions connect subordinate with principal con- 
structions : 

Haec DUM ' coUigunt, effogit, while they collect tliese t/dngs, he escapes. 

310. CooEDiNATB CONJUNCTIONS Comprise — 

1. Copulative Conjunctions, denoting union : 

M, que, atque,^ do, and ; etiam, quoque, also ; neque, nee, and not ; neque 
— neque, nee — nee, neque — nee, neither — nor. 

2. Disjunctive Conjunctions, denoting separation : 

Aut,'^ vel, ve, s*»e {sen), or ; aut — aut, vel — vel, either — or ; sive — si/ve, cith- 
er — or. 

Note. — Here belong interrogative particles in double or disjunctive questions : utrum, 
num., or Tie — an, whether — or; flwi, or; anrwn, necne, or not; see 353. 

3. Adversative Conjunctions, denoting opposition : 

= FEOM a place ; ex loco = out of a place ; aUquid loco movere, to move anything from 
a place ; aUquid ex loco movere, to move anything out of a place. An adverb thus 
separated from the verb and brought into connection with a noun ceased to be an aol/oerh 
and became a prepositdon. 

1 Like other prepositions, these were doubtless originally case-forms, 

2 Thus que connects two nominatives, ac two indicatives which are entirely coordi- 
nate, took AND destroyed^ but dum connects the subordinate clause, Jiaec — coUigunt, 
with the principal clause, efugit — lie escapes while the^y collect these things. 

3 Copulative conjunctions are et — Greek en, que = xai, and their compounds — et-ia/m 
or et-Jam, at-que, quo~que, ne-que. Ac is a shortened form of at-que ; nee, of ne-que. 

* Disjunctives are aut, vel, ve, with their compounds ; vel = velis, ' should you wish,' 
offering a choice, ve = vis, 'you wish,' as in qvH-vls, 'any you please ' ; «{«« = Avis, 'U 
you wish.' 
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S«d,' autem, vlrum, vSrd, but; at, but, on the contrary; atqui, rather; 
ceterum, but still, moreover ; ' tatnen, yet. 

4. Illative Conjunctions, denoting inference : 

M-go, igitur, inde, proinde, itaque, henoe, therefore ; see also 554, IV., 2. 

6. Causal Conjunctions, denoting cause : 

Nam, namque, enim, etenim, for.' 

311. Subordinate Conjunctions comprise — 

1. Temporal Conjunctions, denoting time : 

Quando, guom,* cum, or guum, when ; nt, ubf, as, when ; cum (quom or 
qwrni) prvmum,, vt prvmum, itbi prlmum, simul, dmuldc, simul dc, simul- 
atque, simul atque, as soon as ; dum, donee, quoad, quatfidiu,^ while, until, as 
long as ; ardequam, priusquam, before ; postedquam, after. 

2. Comparative Conjunctions, denoting comparison : 

02. uti, sicut, ncuti, as, so as ; velut, just as ; promt, prout, according as, 
in compaiison with ; quam, as ; tanquam, quasi, ut si, dc si, mlitt si, as if. 

3. Conditional Conjunctions, denoting condition : 

Si,' if; si non, nisi, ni, if not; sin, but if; si quidem, if indeed; si modo, 
imm modo, dwnvmodo, if only, provided. 

4. Concessive Conjunctions, denoting concession : 

Quamquam, licet,'' cum (quom,* or quum), although ; etsi, iametsi, etiamsi, 
even if; quamvis,' quantumvis, q-uantumlibet,'' however much, although ; ut, 
grant that ; Tie, grant that not. 

5. Final Conjunctions, denoting purpose or end : 

Ui, uti, that, in order that ; ne, rtiee {neu), that not ; quo, that ; quominus,^ 
that not. 

6. Consecutive Conjunctions, denoting consequence or result : 
Vi, so that ; ut non, quin,' so that not. 

1 ConJmictioDB, like adverbs, consist largely of case-forms, chiefly from pronominal 
stems. Thns, 86d, verb, ergo, etc., are explained as ablatives {sed from sui); autem, 
oerum, cet-enim, quam, quod, quom, or cum, etc., as accusatives; que, ubi, utT, ui, etc., 
as locatives. 

^ Lit, as to the rest. 

3 But most Causal Goigunctions are subordinate; see 311, 7. 

* Quom, the ori^al form out of which cwm and quum. were developed (33 ; 26, 
^t'DOte), occurs in early Latin, as in Plautus. Cum is the approved form in classical 
Latin. 

' See 304, 1., 1 and % foot-notes. 

" Probably locative, possibly instrumental : see page 78, foot-note 2. 

" Licet Is strictly a verb, meaning it is penrtitted ; vie, in qua^n-ms and quantum- 
vie, is also a verb: quam-vis, 'as much as you wish*; as is also liitet, 'it p'.eases,' in 
quantum-lihet, ' as much as is pleasing.* • 

8 Qwrniinue = quo minus, * by which less* ; quin = qui ne, ' by which not.* 
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7. Causal Conjunctions, denoting cause : 

Quia, quod, qiioniam,'^ qtiando, because, inasmuoli as ; cum (gvom, gwum), 
since ; qtmndoquidem, siquidem,^ utpote, since indeed. 

8. Interrogative Conjunctions, denoting inquiry ; '" 

Jfe, nonne, mrni, utrmti, an, whether ; an non, necne, or not. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

312. Interjections are certain particles used as expressions of 
feeling or as mere marks of address.* They may express — 

1. Astonishment : o, hem, ehem, atat, buhae, vah, in, ecce. 

2. Joy ; io, evoe, euge, eja, 6, papae. 

3. Sorrow : »ae, ei, heu, eheu, dM, ah, aw, pro, 
i. Disgust: aha, phiy, apage. 

5. Calling : heus, o, eho, ehodwm. 

6. Praise : m, euge, e^a, }aja. 



CHAPTEK VI. 
FOBMATION OF WORDS. 



SECTION I. 

ROOTS.— STEMS.— SUFFIXES. 

313. Words are formed from stems (46, 1), and stems from 
roots or from other stems. 

Note 1.— Thus status, 'position,' is formed from the stem statu ty adding the nom- 
inative sufl&x fi,8 hut the stem statu is itself formed from the root sta by appending the 
derivative suflix tu. 

^ Compounded of quom-ja/m^ when now. 

^ Lit., '// 'kidmd. 

3 These are sometimes classed as Ad/eerbs. In some of their uses they are plainly 
Cofk^jv/fhcUons, while in other cases they approach closely to the nature of AdA>&rh9. Aa 
a matter of convenience they may be called Interrogati/oe Particles; see 351, 1. 

■* Some interjections seem to be the simple and natural utterance of feeling, and 
accordingly do not appear to have been built up, like other words, from roots and stems, 
but to be themselves specimens of the unorganized elements of human speech. Others, 
however, are either inflected forms, as age^ 'come,' apage= airave, 'begone,' or muti- 
lated sentences or clauses ; m^iercules^ meJtercuIe, etc., = me H&rculis juvet, ' may 
Hercules protect me'; meeastrr, 'may Castor protect me'; medius Jidms, 'may the 
true God help me ' ; ecastor = en Castnr^ ' lo Castor.' 

^ This 8 is doubtless a remnant of an old demonstrative, «a, meaning tliat^ he, she. 
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Note 2.-"'Words are either simple or compound : 

1, /Simple^ when formed from single roots with or without suflBxes. 

2. Ck>mpowid-f when formed by the imion of two or more roots or stems; sea 
S40. ITI. 

314. Roots. — Roots are the primitive elements out of which 
all words in our family of languages have been formed.* They are 
of two kinds : 

I. Pbedioative Roots, also called Yebbal Roots." These designate or 
ijame objects, actions, or qualities : es in es-t^ he is ; * in i-re, to go ; duo in 
itbo-s= dux^ leader; doc in doc-ilis^ docile. 

U. Demonstkative Eoots,^ also called Pronominal Eoots. These do not 
name objects or actions, but simply point out the relation of such objects or 
actions to the speaker : me in me^, of me ; tu in tul^ of you ; ^ in w, that, that 
one, he. 

315. The Stems* of simple words may be divided into three 
classes : Hoot Stems, Primary Stems, and Secondary Stems. 

316. Root Stems are either identical with roots, or are formed 
from them without the aid of suffixes : 

Due-is, ' of a leader,' root-stem due ; ^ es-tis, ' you are,' root-stem es ; reg-es, 
" kings,' root-stem reg ; vdc-is, ' of the voice,' root-stem voc / mui-mur-is, * of 
a murmur,' root-stem Tnurmur. 

317. Primary Stems are formed from roots by means of suf- 
fixes:® 

1 These roots were probably aU monosyllabic, and were once used separately as words, 
but not as parts of speech. Thus es, the root of swrn, esse, ' to be,' and *, the root of eo, 
ire, 'to go,' were doubtless used in their original form, as significant woi-ds, long before 
the verbs themselves had an existence. 

3 Observe that from this class of roots, whether called Predicative or Verbal^ may 
be formed the stems, not only of verbs, but also of nouns, adjectives, and, in fact of all 
the parts of speech except pronouns. 

^ The learner should note the difiFerenee in signification between Predicalvoe and 
Demonstrative Roots. Thus dux has a definite meaning, and must always designate 
one who leads; while the pronoun ego is not the name of any person or thing, but maj 
be nsed by any and every person in speaking of himself. 

4 The learner has already become familiar with the use of stems in the inflection itf 
nouns, adjectives, etc. ; but stems, like roots, were probably once used as words. 

A The basis of every inflected word is a stem. Due is therefore the stem of due-is^ 
but as it can not be derived from a more primitive form, it is also a root. According to 
some authorities, reg^ the stem of reg-es^ and «og, the stem of ijoc-es, are not roots, but 
derived from more primitive forms— rej/ in rcgr-o, and voc in voe-o ; according to other 
authorities, however, reg and reg are only two forms of the same root; so also voc and 
5500, duo and dm. The stem murmur is not a root, but formed from "the root m-wr 
by reduplication. See Ourtius, Chron., p. 25; Schleicher, pp. 341-350; Meyer, pp. & 
8T1-3T6. 

• Any suflSx used to form a Primary Stem is called a Primary Suffix; see 320. 



Boot. 


Suffix. 


ar, 


vo, 


fao, 


to, 


sta, 


tu, 
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Stem. Word, 

ar-vo, ar-vu-iUji field, 

fac-to, fac-tu-s,^ made. 

sta-tu, sta-tu-s, position, 

NoTB. — All stems formed from verb-stems are also generally classed as Pri/tnary 
Stems : ^ curd-tor^ ' guardiaii,' ' curator,' from eurO^ ' to care for,' from oSra, ' care.' 

318. Sbconbaby Stems are formed from other stems ^ by meane 
of suffixes : * 

Stem. Suffix. Secondakt Stem. Word. 

civi,* CO ; civi-co, " civicus, civic. 

victor,^ ia; vlctor-ia, victoria, vicior^. 

victor, Ic ; victor-ic, victrix,^ victress. 

319. The Stems of Compount) Words are formed by the imioD 
of two or more stems, or of a stem with a root : 

fu-era,'' fu-era-s, you had been. 

grand-aevojfi grand-aevu-s, of 

igm-color,8 igni-color, 

magn-animo,!" magn-animu-s, great-i 

Note 1.— Words are formed from Stems by means of the Suffixes of Inflection; see 
46 and 202, note 1. 

Note 2. — A single root often gives rise to a large class of forms. Thus, from the root 
%ta^ ' to stand,' are derived — 

1. The numerous forms which make up the conjugation of the verb stb^ sidre^ steti, 
titdium^ to stand. 

2. All the forms of the verb sistO, sistere^ stitl^ statmn, ' to place.' 

3. Numerous other forms. Thus (1), sta-bilis, 'stable,' 'firm,' from which are de- 
rived ataMHo, 'to make firm'; atabiUids, 'firmness,' and stdbiliter, 'firmly'; (2)stabU' 
Iwm, ' » standing place,' ' stable,' from which are derived i.tdbulO, and siabulor, ' to have 
a standing place'; (3) stamen^ 'something standing,' 'warp in an upright loom' ; (4) 
statim, ^in standing,' 'at once'; (5) statio, 'standing'; (6) statlvus^ 'stationary'; (7) 
etator^ ''a stayer' ; and (8) status^ 'position,' from which is derived statito^ 'to place,' 
which in turn becomes the basis of staiua^ ' a statue,' and statura^ ' stature,' 

1 Ar-vo-m weakened to arvum, fac-to-s to /actus; see 32, 3. 

2 This is a matfer of convenience, as new stems, or words, are formed from verb-stems 
In the same manner as from roots; see Schleicher, p. 847. 

3 Except verb-stems. Eemember that stems formed from verb-stems are trefi,ted ae 
.Primary; see 317, note, 

* Any suffix used to form a Secondary stem is called a SecoTidary suflBx, but many 
suffixes may be either primary or secondary. Thus co in cvcicus is Secondary, as it 
Is added to a stem ; but in locus^ 'place,' it is Primary, as it is added to a root. 

^ G'lvi is the stem of clvis. citizen ; victor of victor^ conqueror. 

® For vtctori^^ by contraction, 

' Compounded of root/a with stem erl from the root es; see 203, note 3, and 243. 

^ For graTidi-aevo. 

* Compounded or Igni^ the stem of Ignis., ' fire,' and of color., the stem of color., ' color.* 
10 Compounded of mdgno., the stem of mdgnus., 'great,' and of animo, the stem of 

a/n4m,us, ' soul ' ; mugn^-ammo becoming mdgna^mo. 
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320. StrPFiSBS. — Most suffixes' appear to have been formed 
from a comparatively small number of primitive elements called 

Primary Suffixes. 



I. 


H." 


EXAMTLBB. 


a, 


a," °, S, e, i, 
6,u, 


Si and o in nouns and adjectives, e in nouns, 
and e, i, o, and u in verbs : smJ-o, writer ; 
fng-a, flight ; jug-o, Nom. jvg-n-m,* yoke ; 
fidr^., Nom. fid-e-s, faith; reg-e,^ rule thou; 
reg-is, you rule ; regS, I rule ; reg-m-nt, they 
rule. 


i> 


i> 


in a few nouns : ,a«-«, Nom. av-ir-s, bird ; are-i, 
Nom. arc-i^j arc-s^^ arx^ citadel. 


u, 1 u, 1 in nouns : ' ac-v, Nom. ac-us, needle. 


an, 


on, on, en, 
in. 


denoting either the act or the aqent; aaperg- 
on, Nom. aspergO^ (G. inis), sprinkling; ger- 
on,.gerd' (G. mis), a carrier; pect-en (G. inis), 
a comb. 


ant,9 


ent, unt. 


in present participles:'" audient-s,^'' atidiine, 
hearing ; ab-es-ent-s, ab-sms, absent ; amA- 
ent-s, amans, loving. 



' Most sofSxeB appear to be of pronominal origin, i. c, from pronominal stemB or 
roots, but, according to Bopp, Corssen, and others, a few may be of verbal origin. Thus 
in several suflBxes beginning with &— seen in &er, bilis, bulv/m^ etc. — Corssen recognizes 
the root hhar = fer in /er-fl, ' to bear ■■ ; in some beginning with ^seen in ter, tor^ turus^ 
etc.— the root tor, 'to accomplish* ; in some beginning with c — seen in cer^ culimt^ crum^ 
etc. — the root kar = Ger^ ere in cre-0, 'to make.' For a discussion of the subject, see 
Bopp, III., pp. 186-201; Corssen, I., p. 567; II., pp. 40, 68; Schleicher, p. 443. 

2 Column I. shows the suflSx in its supposed original form, while column II. showj 
the various forms which the sufllx has assumed in Latin. 

3 Originally long in Latin in feminine forms ; see 31, 2, 1). 

* Observe that these suflBxes form stems, not cases. Sometimes the Nominative Sing- 
ular is in form identical with the stem ; but in most cases, the Nominative is formed 
from the stem by adding the Nominative suffix, as « in j€rfg-s, m in jugu-m torjugo-m 
(o weakened to u, 2S, 2). 

8 Observe that the Present stem takes the several forms, reg-e, reg-i^ reg-0, reg-u; 
but see page 118, foot-note 5. 

« Often thus dropped ; sometimes changed to &, e: mari, mare, sea ; caedi^ caede^ 
caede-8^ slaughter. 

'' Also in adjectives, m union with i making ui: ten-ui-a, thin. 

8 -W dropped; see 36, 5, 3). 

» This is the base of several compound sufilxes: ent-o, ent-id^ ent-io—Nom. «i^ 
«WB, ent-ia, and ent-ium ; fiu-ent-um, stream ; sapi-ent-ia, wisdom ; sil-en t-ium, silence. 

10 Also in a few adjectives and noans : freqii-ent-a./regu^^Jt. frequent; paH-ent-a 
parSns, Here s is the Nominative ending. 
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PRIMARY SUFFIXES. 
Primary Suffixes. — {Continued.) 



I. 


II. 


EXAMPLKS. 


as, 


OS, us, es," 
es, or, ur. 


gen-OS, gen-us,^ birth; corp-us,^ body; nuli-es, 
cloud ; rol-ur,^ strength ; top-or (81, 2), sleep. 


is.* = ya, 


il,» io, ie. 


ii. and io iu adjectives ; ie in nouns ; ex-kn-id, 
ex-im-io, Nom. ex-vm-iu-s, ex-im-ia, ex-im- 
iu-m, select ; fac-ie, Nora, fac-ie-s, appear- 
ance. 


ja« = ya, 


e, i, 16, iu. 


in verbs : cap-e, take thou ; cap-e-re, to take ; 
cap-i^s, you take ; cap-i-mue, we take ; cap- 
id, I take ; cap-iu-nt, they take. 


jans' = 

yam, 


i5s, ior, ius, 
j6r, or. 


in comparatives : mag-ids, mag-ior, ma-jor, Nom. 
md-jor fax, 2), greater; min-or, min-or (ai, 
2), smaller ; see 163, 165. 


ka, 


ca, CO, 


rare : 8 pau-oa, pau-co, pau-ms, a, um, small ; 
lo-co, locus, place. 


la, 1 la, lo, U, 


see ra. 


ma,» 


ma, mo. 


fUr^ma, form ; pri-mo, pri-mus, first ; sup-mo, 
srnn-mo (34, 3), sum^mus, highest; al-m.o, 
al-mus, cherishing. 



1 This Buffix seems to be used in forming the Latin Infinitive, in origin the Dative of 
a verbal noun : reg-es-e, reg-ere {31, 1), 'to rule'— lit, /or ruling; e is the Dative end- 
ing (67, note); see Schleicher, p. 4T2. See also page 81, foot-note 2. 

s With variable vowel (57, 2); in early Latin o, in classical Latin ti in Nominative 
Singular, c in other cases. We thus have in early Latin ob in gen-os, and in classical 
Latin «a in gen-U8, and es changed to er (31, 1) in gen-er-is, gen-er-i^ etc. Words of 
this class take no Nominative ending. 

8 With variable vowel— o, u. We thus have eorp-us, eorp-or-is, with 8 changed to 
r (31, 1). S final is also changed to r in rodur; see 31, 2. 

^ Doubtless a pronominal stem. It is common as a secondary suffix (page 154, foot- 
note 4) : pater-io^ patr-io, Nom. patr-iua, paternal; vlotor-ia, victory; luamr-ia^ lux- 
ur-ies, luxury; see 335. 

^ Originally long in Latin, see 21, 2, 1). 

fl Probably the verbal root^a, identical with i in ire, to go. So explained by Curtlns, - 
Verbum, I., pp. 290-295. Ja was also used as a secondary suffix, appended to the stems 
of nouns and adjectives, in forming denominative verbs; see 335, foot-note. 

7 This suffix is generally secondary: alt-ior, alt-iuB^ higher; sapi&nt-ior^ wiser; 
see 162. 

^ It seems to appear without its final vowel in some nouns in x : ape-c-ft, apeao, point, 
top. It is common as a secondary suffix: cvH-co, cwi-cua, civic (330); and is also 
used in compound suffixes, as cu-lo, ei-no, ti-co : J^s-cu-hm, a small flower ; -odti-ci-Tma, 
prophetic. See Schleicher, p. 478; Corssen, II., pp. 205, 306, 807. 

* This is also an element in U-mS, ti-mo, si-md, H-mo, is-si-^md, is-si-mo: op-Ur 
mu8, a, iMw, best; alt-ift-si-mus, highest. 
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Primary Suffixes. — {Continued.) 



I. 


II. 


Examples. 


man,' 


men,' min,' 
mon. 


denoting the meaj^s of the action, sometimes 
the ACT itself, or its result : tegi-men, or tig- 
men,^ a covering ; no-rf,en,'> name ; certor^men, 
contest ; ser-mon, ser-tnS,* discourse. 


na,' 


nt, no, 


1. in adjectives with the force of perfect parti- 
ciples : ^ plena, pli-no, pZi-nus, a, um, flUed, 
full; reg^o, reg-nmn, kingdom, that -which 
is ruled. 

2. in nouns and adjectives with various mean- 
ings : ' sop-no, 8omr-no (33, 3, note), somr-mis, 
sleep. 


ni, 1 ni,' | tg-ni, ig^nis, fire ; pd-ni, pa-nie, bread. 


nu, 1 nu, 1 very rare : ma-nu, ma-nus, hand. 


ra,8 la, 


rl, ro, IS, 
lo,U, 


ag-ro (agrus), ager, field ; sae-^o (sac-rus), sacer, 
eac-ra, sac-rum, sacred ; sed-ld, sel-la (34, 2), 
seat ; cande-la, a light ; U-lo, te-Vum, weapon ; 
dod-U, doci-lis, docile. 


ta,' 


tt,to,Ba, 
so, 


1. in perfect participles : "> ama-ti, amor-tus, a, 
um, loved; plaud-to, plau-so (35, 3), plau- 
sus, applauded ; conor-tus, having tried ; prdn- 
sus, having taken lunch. 

2. in a few adjectives : sex-io, sex-tus, sixth. 



* This is an element in men-to^ mon-iS^ and vnoTi-io: niitri-men-tum, nutriment; 
q^ter^-mGn-ia, complaint; testi-mtn-ium (secondary suffix), testimony. 

s With variable vowel (57, 2). The suffix man is weakened to m&n in the Nomina- 
tive Singular, and to min in the other cases. 

3 For gno-mejit *-name,' the means by which one is known. 

* JVis dropped; see 36, 5, 3). 

6 Nearly equivalent to ta. In some lan^ages it forms passive participles like ta. 

* Often secondary : pater-no^ pater-nua, paternal ; sometimes preceded by a, T, or e ; 
jon^d-nu8, of a fuuntain; can-i-nus, canine; ali-e-nu&, belonging: to another; see 327, 
329, and 330. 

' As ta and na are closely related in meaning and use, so are ti and ni. They are 
sometimes united in the same suffix : ii-d~m (326). 

B Jia and la are only different forms of the same suffix. In Latin and Greek this 
suffijc often forms verbal adjectives which sometimes pass into nouns : gnd-rus, * know- 
ing,' from gnd in nosed, 'to know'; Sia-pov, 'gift,' ' something given,' from So in Stfiu^i, 
'to give.' 

B In the form of ti it is the first element in ^H-mits, a, um : op-ti-mits^ best ; and the 
Hecond element in ia-ai-mus^ a, v/m : alt-ia-H-mus^ highest. In the form of to, it is tho 
first element in id-ti, shortened to tdt: dmi-taa = mm-tdt-a, state. 

1" Often becoming adjectives or nouns: al-to^ a^^, high ; nd-tu8, son. 
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Pkimakt Suffixes.- 



I. 


II. 


Examples. 


tar, 


ter, tor. 


see tra. 


ti,> 


ti,' si, 


in verbal nouns : ves-U, i)es-tis^ garment ; met-ti, 
met-Us, messis (35, 3), reaping, harvest. 


tu, 


tfi,= 


in verbal nouns, including supines : sta-tu, sta- 
tus, standing; ir-tu, i-tus, going; dio-iu (su- 
pine), in telling, to tell. 


tar,''tra,^ 


ter, tsr, tro, 


ter= and tor denoting agency; tro, means: 
por-ter, father; mor-ter, mother; vic-tor, con- 
queror ; avM-tor, hearer ; ara^trum, plough. 


vi, 


vo, uo. 


in nouns and adjectives ; ar-vo, ar-vum, ploughed 
field ; i>ac-uo, vac-ims, empty. 



SECTION II. 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 
i:OEMATIOJS^ OF NOUNS BY SUPFIXES. 

I. Fkom the Stems op Other Nouns. 

32 1 . DiMmuTrvES generally end in — 

lus, la, lum; ulus, ula, ulum ; cuius, cula, culum:'' 

^ Ti is the first element in U-S^ U-o, U-e, ti-o-ni, ti-dn (i dropped) : JueU-Ua, jus- 
tice; servi^Uo, servi-Hum, service; dwri-iie^ duri-tiee, hardness; ata-iion, sta-tid (n 
dropped), station. 

2 Joften disappears : men-U^ men-Us^ men-ta, mens (36, 2), mind. 

^ TkiiB the first element in the sufBxes, tu-d, tu-o; tu-t% tut, and tu-don: sta-tua, 
statue; mor-tima, dead; 8e/rm-tut% servi-tilt (servi-tuta), serri-tOs^ servitude; t-urjA- 
tudon^ twrpi-tudo (n dropped), turpitude. 

* Perhaps of verbal origin (3S0, foot-note'' 1). This sufiix seems to he the basis of 
several compound sufiSxes : tor-id^ for-io, turd^ turo^ trie for tor-i-c, etc. ; see examples, 
324, 326, 330. 

6 Ter is used in names denoting family relaUonahip^ originally agency : pa-ier, 
lit, protector.^ from the root pa^ to protect. 

^ For the convenience of the learner the suflSxes are given in the Nominative form. 
L e., with the Nominative ending and the modified stem-vowel. Observe that the stem 
suffix in hi-B and lu-m is lo. The endings, ulus^ ula, ulum, were developed irregiflarly 
after the analogy of u-lm, u-la, u-lum in such words as hortu-lus, virffu-lus, oppidu- 
hmi, where the u is the modified stem-vowel. Thus the u in reg-u-lua and capit-u-lum 
is an irregularity introduced from the Diipinutives of a and o stems. lAia, la, him are 
formed from the suffix la or ra, often used in forming Primary Stems (320). Culuf, 
cula, culum are compound suffixes in which the first part, cw, is formed from the suffix, 
originally Jca, modified In Latin to co, c«, seen in lo-co-8, locus, place ; see 320, ka, foot-note. 





NOUMS. 






fllio-Ius, 


a little son. 


from 


fllius, 


son. 


filio-la, 


a little datighier, 


" 


filia, 


daughter. 


atrio-lum, 


a small hall, 


" 


atrium, 


JiaU. 


alveo-lus, 


a small cavity. 


(1 


alveus, 


cavity. 


hortu-lus, 


a small garden, 


" 


hortus, 


garden. 


virgu-la, 


a small branch. 


It 


Tirga, 


branch. 


oppidu-lum, 


a small town. 


" 


oppidum, 


town. 


reg-ulus, 


apettyUng, 


(( 


rex, 


king. 


eapit-ulum, 


a small /lead. 


" 


caput, 


head. 


flos-culus, 


a small Jtower, 


ct 


flos, 


flower. 


parti-cula, 


a small part. 


" 


pars. 


part. 


miinus-culum, 


a small present. 


*' 


muuus. 


present. 
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1. Lus, la, lum, are appended to a and o stems ; ulus, ula, ulmn, to 
Dental and Chittural stems ; cuius, cula, culum, to e, i, and u stems, ana 
to Liquid and s stems ; see examples. 

2. Before lus, la, lum, the stem-Towels I and o take the form of o 
after e or i, and the form of u in other situations : filio-lus, filio-la for 
fUia-la, Jiortu-lits for Imrto-lus. 

3. Before cuius, cula, culum, stems in u change u into i, and stems 
in on change o into u : versi-culus, ' a little verse,' from vei-sus ; Iiomun- 
cuius. ' a small man,' from homo. Like nouns in on, a few other words 
form diminutives in un,.eulus, un-cula : av-unculus, ' maternal uncle,' from 
avus, ' grandfather.' ' 

4. El-lus, el-la, el-lum, il-lus, il-la, il-lum,^ are used when the stem 
of the primitive ends in t or o, preceded by 1, n, or r : ocel-lus,' ' small 
eye.' from oculws ; fabelJa, ' short fable,' from fabula ; vll-lum,^ ' a small 
wine,' from vlnum. 

Note. — The endings leus and ciO occur: eeu-leus,^ 'a small horse,' from eguits; 
h(miwn-eiS, ^a small man,' from homo. 

322. Patkoktmics, or names of Descent, generally end in — 

des, stem-sufiix da, masculine ; s for ds, stem-suffix d, feminine. 

Tantali-des, son of Tantalus ; Tantali-s, daughter of Tantalus.* 

Thesi-des, son of Theseus ; Thesei-s, dauglde)- of Tlieseus. 

Thestia-des, son of Theslim ; Thestia-s, daughter of Thestiux. 

Note. — The sufiix ne, preceded by 7 or o. is sometimes used in foraoing feminine Pat- 
ronymics: iVepiwn^-rt^, daughter of Neptune ; ^crwJo-Tie, daughter of Acrisius. 

1 JSTube-cula, plebe-cula. and vnlpe-cula are formed as if from e-stems. 

2 The syllables el and i^ do not belong to the ending, hut are produced by a slight chango 
in the stem. The quantity of the vowel « or i is therefore determined by the primitive r 
thus^ ocuZ-ws, oeulu-lus = ocul-lus = ocet-tus ; viniim, vinn^Ium = vln-lum = vlt-lum. 

3 Also written equuleus, but eculeus is the approved form. 

* The vowel preceding the suflBx is usually i, as in Tantali-des, Tantali-s, modified 
from the stem-vowel o. Primitives in eiis generally change eu to i or ei, as in TAetfi- 
dee, Th28H-8; and primitives in ius change stem-vowel o to a, as in ThesUa-d^. 
Other nouns sometimes form Patronymics after the analogy of nouns in ius : LderHadie, 
SOD of Laertes. Aeneas has Aeneadea, masculine, and Aeneis, feminine. 
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323. Designations op Place are often formed with the endings— 



dove, 
oak. 

willow. 



arium, etum, turn, He.' 

columb-arium, a dovecot, from columba, 

querc-etum, a forest of oaks, " quercus, 

sallc-tum, a thicket of willows, " sallx, 

ov-Ile, a sheepfold, " ovia, 

1. Arium designates the place where anything is kept, a receptacle ; 
lerarium, ' treasury,' from aes, money. 

2. Etum, tmn, used with names of trees and plants, designate the place 
where they flourish : olliMum, ' an olive-grove,' from ollva, ' olive-tree.' 

3. lie, used with names of animals, designates! their stall or fold : 
bovlle, ' stall for cattle,' from bos, stem bi)v. 

4. Other Examples are — 

Aestu-irium, 'tidal bay,' from aestus, ' tide' ; avi-anvmi, 'aviary,' from mis, 
' bird ' ; don-drmm, ' place tor offerings,' from dortum, ' gift ' ; prnn-ari/um, 
' orchard,' from pomwm, ' fruit ' ; aesoul-Uiim, ' forest of o&ks,' from aesculus, 
' oak ' ; pin-etum, ' pine-forest,' from pinus, ' pine ' ; ros-etvm,, ' rose-bed,' 
from rosa, ' rose ' ; vin-Uum, ' vineyard,' from mtmm, ' vine ' ; vwgul4um, 
' a thicket,' from virgula, ' bush ' ; capr-Ue, ' goat-stall,' from caper, ' goat.' 

324. Derivatives are also formed with several other endings, 
especially with — 

arius, io, ium, itium, ina, imonium, itas, tua, atus.° 



statu-arius. 


a siatuar//, fr 


om statua. 


statue. 


mul-io. 


mideteei; 


" mulua. 


mule. 


saoerdot-ium. 


priesthood, 


" sacerdos, 


priest. 


serv-itium. 


servitude. 


" servus, 


slave. 


reg-ina. 


queen. 


" rex. 


Ung. 


patr-imonium. 


patrimony. 


" pater, 


father. 


civ-itas. 


citizenship, 


" civis, 


citizen. 


vir-tus. 


virtue. 


" vir. 


man. 


consul-atus. 


conmlship. 


" consul. 


consul. 



1. Alius and i6 generally designate persons by their occupations. 

2. Ium and itium denote office, condition, or collection : servitium^ 
servitude, sometimes a collection of servants. 

1 Arium and lie are the endings of neuter adjectives used substantively (330). The 
70wels « and I were probably developed out of the stem-vowel of the primitive, but they 
were afterward treated as a part of the suffix. For an explanation of such vowels, see 330, 
foot-note. Many derivative endings were thus formed originally by the union of certain 
suffixes with the stem-vowel of the primitive; accordingly, when added to vowel stems, 
they generally take the place of the stem-vowel ; colvmb-d^ columb-driimi ; que/rc-o^ 
2u»rc-6ium. 

=* Ariiis is identical in origin with the adjective ending arius (330), and dtua with 
dtutf in participles. In each the initial a was originally the stem-vowel of the primitive. 
Ina is the same formation as the adjective ending inus (330). On i-tiu7n, i-moTiiwn^ 
i-tds, and t7'ts, see ti^ ta, tni^ man, mon, with foot-notes, 320; remember that the initial 
Iwas developed from che stem-vowel of the primitive. 
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8. Ina and imonium are used with some variety of signification ; see 
examples under 1 below. 

4. Itas and tus designate some chahacteristio or condition ; hered-u 
tos, ' heirship,' from hires, ' heir ' ; virtus, ' manliness,' ' virtue,' from vir. 

5. Atus denotes rank, office, collection; conmlatus, 'consulship,' 
from cormd ; senaius, ' senate,' ' collection of old men,' from senex. 

6. For Patrial or Gentile Nouns, see 331, note 1. 

Note.— The endings ago, IgB, and ugB ' also occur : mr-dgo, 'heroic maiden,' from 
vir, 'hero';/er?*-?/cC, 'iron-rust,' from/errwrn, 'iron.' 

7. Other Examples are — 

Libr-ariv^y ' transcriber of books,' from liber, ' book ' ; Ugn-arius, ' joiner,' 
from Ugnum, 'wood' ; quadrlg-drim, 'driver of a four-horse chariot,' from 
quadriga, ' four-horse chariot' ; arbitr-ium, ' decision,' from arhUer, ' arbiter' ; 
conjuy-iiim, ' wedlock,' from conjunx, ' spouse ' ; magis-ter-ium, ' presidency,' 
from magis-ter, 'president'; os-tium, 'door,' from os, 'mouth'; gall-ina, 
' hen,' from gallus, ' cook ' ; doctr-ina, for doctor-ina, ' doctrine,' from doctor, 
'learned man,' 'doctor'; mdtr-imBnium, 'matrimony,' from mater, 'moth- 
er ' ; aedll-itas, ' office of edile,' from aedilis, ' edile ' ; auator-itas, ' authority,' 
from auetor, ' founder,' ' author ' ; senec-tus, ' old age,' from senex, ' old man ' ; 
trihun-atus,' 'office of tribune,' from tribunals, ' tribune.' 



II. NoDNS FEOM Adjectives. 
325. Fi'om Adjectives are formed various Abstbact Nouns 
with the endings — 



ia, itia. 


ta, tas, itas. 


tus. 


ido, itudo, imonia.' 


diligent-ia, 

superb-ia, 

amlc-itia, 


diligence, 

haughtiness, 

friendship, 


fr 


3m diligens, 
' superbus, 
' amicus. 


diligent. 
JiaugMy. 
friendly. 


juven-ta, 
llber-tas. 


youth, 
freedom. 




' juvenis, 
liber. 


yorung. 
free. 


bon-itas, 


goodness, 




' bonus. 


good. 


pi-etas,* 

juveu-tiis, 

dulc-edo, 


piety, 
youth, 
sweetness. 




pius, 
' juvenis, 
dulcis, 


pious, 
young, 
sweet. 


sol-itudo. 


solitude, 




' solus,. 


alone. 


acr-imonia. 


sharpness. 


" acer, 


sharp. 



1 These endings were formed, according to Corssen, by appending the BuflBx an to 
ag^ the root of ago^ to put in motion, make, do ; see Corssen, I., p. 57T. 

3 As if formed from a verb, tributiO^ are, like equit-dtus^ '■cavab-y,' from equito^ dr^ 
to ride,' from eque&, ' a horseman.* 

3 When appended to vowel Btems, these endings take the place of the final vowel. 
Originally the initial i in i-tia^ i'tas^ i-tudd^ and i-monia formed no part of the euffix, 
but represented the stem-vowel of the primitive. On ia, fo'a, and ta, see Ja, rt, and to, 
320; on i-tijs and tus, see page 160, foot-note 2; on i-tud6 and z-mdnuz, see tu and 
man, 320. The origin ofi-dS, e-din is obscure. 

* For pi-itds by dissimilation (36). 
12 
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Note 1. — Instead of ia and iUa, ies and itise occur: pauper, pauper-ies, poverty; 
^Mru5, dnr-itia or dur-itiea, hardness. 

Note 2.— Before tds the stem of the adjective is sometimes slightly changed : facilijs^ 
/acultda, faculty ; diffiailis, diffleiiltds, difficulty ; potens, potestds, power. 

Note 8.— A few adjectives form abstracts with both itda and itudo : Jh'mus, firm- 
itdSj firmitudo, firmness. Polysyllabic adjectives in tus often suffer contraction before 
these endings: honestda for honest-itds, 'honesty," from /lones^s; sollicUudo, for aol- 
Ucit-ituddf ' soUcitude,' from solHdfus. 

1. Other Examples are — 

Auddo-ia, 'boldness,' from auddx, 'bold' ; Just-itia, 'justice,' from Justua, 
just'; aaev-iUa, 'cruelty,' from saevus, 'cruel'; senec-ta^ 'old age,' froir 
senex, 'old'; aequdl-itds, 'equality,' from aequdlis, 'equal'; cdr-itds, 'dear. 
ness,' from cdrus, ' dear ' ; dnxi-etde, ' anxiety,' from Hnxius, ' anxious ' ; al' 
ituds, 'height,' from altvi, 'high' ; fort-itudS, 'bravery,' from fortis, 'brave' ; 
mdgn-itudd, ' greatness,' from mdgmis, ' great.' 

III. Nouns prom Verbs and peom Roots. 
336. From the Stems of Verbs and from Roots are formed nii- 
merous nouns with the suffixes — ' 

ter, tor,'' trix, trum, tura, tus, tio, io.' 
father, from the root 



pa-ter, 
fra-ter, 
ama-tor, 
audl-tor, 
defen-Bor, 
vena-tor, 
vena-trix, 
guberna-trix, 
ara-trum, 
ros-trum,* 
pic-tor, 
pic-tiira, 
ii-sQra,' 
audl-tus, 
vi-sus,' 
• audi-tio, 
moni-tio,* 
vl-sio,* 
leg-io, ^ 
oocid-io. 



hrotlier, 
lover, 
rcr, 



hv/nter, 

hvmiress, 

directress, 

plough, 

leak, 

painter, 

pail 

using. 



a selecting. 



pa, 


to protect. 


bhra, fra. 


to support. 


ama-re. 


to love. 


audl-re. 


to hear. 


defend-ere, 


to defend 


vena-rl, 


to hunt. 


guberna-re, 


to direct. 


ara-re, 


to plough. 


rod-ere, 


to gnaw. 


ping-ere, 


to paint. 


ut-i. 


to use. 


audl-re. 


to hear. 


vid-ere. 


to see. 


audi-re. 


to Itear. 


mone-re. 


to advise. 


vid-ere. 


to see. 


leg-ere. 


to select. 


occld-ere. 


to slay. 



1 These endings appear to be true suffixes, as they do not contain the stem-vowel ol 
the primitive. 

2 For the phonetic change by which tia tor, tura^ etc., unites with a preceding d or 
t and produces 88 or s, as in defend-tor, defensor, see 35, 8, 2). 

3 On ter, tor, trlx, and tura, see tar, tra; on ^ws and Ud, see tu and ti; and ca t'% 
Bee ja, 3»0. 

* For rod-trum; see 35, 3, 1). 

6 For ut-tura, 'vid-tus, md-tid; ae» 36 & 2) 

' From stem monit seen in Tnom-t/umn 
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1. Ter, tor, and trix designate the agent or doer ; trum, the means 
of the action ; and tiira, tus, tio, and io, the act itself ; see examples. 
But nouns in tus and ie sometimes become concrete, and denote the result 
of the action : quaes-tus, ' gain,' from guaes-ere, ' to gain ' ; leff-is, ' a select- 
ing ' and then ' a legion ' (the men selected), from leg-ere, ' to select ' ; ex- 
erei-tiis, ' exercise,' ' drill,' and then ' an army ' (a collection of trained 
men), from exerce-re, ' to exercise.' 

2. Us, a, 6 ' sometimes designate the agent of the action : coqu-us = 
coquus, cook, from coqu-ere, to cook ; scrlb-a, writer, from serib-ere ; eiT-S, 
wanderer, from eii--are. 

Note 1. — Tbr, irfjc, tara^ and ttt^ are sometimes added to nomi stems with or with- 
out change ; md-tor, ' traveler,' from ma^ ' way ' ; send-tor^ ' senator,' from seneci (Geni- 
tive s&nis, stem sen), ' old man ' ; jwni-tor, 'janitor,' and jmii-trU^^ ' janitrix,' from jdii- 
ua^ 'gate'; litterd-tiira, 'writing,' from littera, 'letter'; cdnsul-d~*iis^ 'consulship,' 
from consul^ 'consul.' 

Note 2. — For nouns in io from the stems of other nouns, see 334, with 1. 

3. Othee Examples are — 

Accusortor, ' accuser,' from accusa-re, ' to accuse ' ; cura^tor, ' keeper,' 
from eiird-re, ' to take care of ; da-tor, ' giver,' from da-re, ' to give ' ; vic- 
tor, ' victor,' from vinc-ere,^ ' to conquer ' ; inven-trix, ' a female discoverer,' 
from inven-ire, 'to discover'; munstrum = mon-es-trum,^ 'prodigy,' from 
mon-ere, ' to admonish ' ; rds-trum, ' rake,' from rdd-ere, ' to rake,' ' scrape ' ; 
arma-tura, ' arming,' ' aquipment,' from armd-re, ' to arm ' ; na-tura, ' birth,' 
' nature,' from ndr-sa,' ' to be born ' ; scrip-tura, for scrib-turaf ' writing,' 
from ierib-ere, ' to write ' ; dc-tm, for ag-tiis," ' driving,' ' act,' from ag-ere, ' to 
drive,' ' act ' ; dc-tis, for ag-tid, ' action,' from ag-ere, 'to act ' ; moni-tii, ' act 
of admonishing,' from mone-re, 'to admonish' ; mon-itus, 'admonition,' from 
mone-^e, ' to admonish ' ; opin-iS, ' opinion,' from oplii-dri, ' to think ' ; opt- 
io, ' choice,' from opt-dre, ' to choose.' 

327. From the Stems of Verbs and from Roots aie formed 
nouns with the suffixes — 
or, us, es, ies, ium, en, men, mentum, monia, monium, bulum, 
culum, brum,' crum, num.^ 

1 and d, the stems of ms and a, are only different forms of the suffix a ; and on, the 
jtem of fl, nnis, is from the suffix an; see 330. 

' EootDsc. 

' With the compound suffix ea-trwm, from ae-tra; see as and tra, 380. 

» EootJM. 

» See 33, 1. 

« Observe change in quantity: ag-ere, dc-tus\ see Gellius, IX., 6. 

1 On the forms bulum, brum, culvmi, crum, see 35, 2, foot-note 3. 

8 On or (for oe), us, and is, see as ; on us and ium, see .?a ; on en, see an ; on men, 
mentum, monia, and monium, see man ; on num, see net— all in 330 ; on iuhmi, brum, 
culum, erum, see Corssen, II., p. 40. 
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am-or, 


love, from am -are. 


to love. 


tim-or, 


fear, ' 


' tim-Sre, 


to fear, 
to bear. 


gen-US, 


hirth, 


' gen in gign-ere, 


frtgus, 


cold, 


' frig-ere,' 


to be cold. 


B§d-e9, 


seat, ' 


' sed-ere,' 


to sit. 


fac-iSa, 


make, face, ' 


' fac-ere, 


to make. 


gaud-ium, 


j"!/, 


' gaud-ere, 


to rejoice. 


stud-ium, 


zeal, study, ' 


' Btud-ere, 


to be zealovs 


peot-en, 


a comb, ' 


' pect-ere, 


to comb. 


flu-men, 


a stream, ' 


' flu-ere, 


to flow. 


orua-mentum. 


ornament, ' 


' oma-re. 


to adorn. 


queri-monia, 


complaint, ' 


' querl, 


to complain. 


ali-monium, 


nourishment, ' 


' ale-re, 


to nourish. 


voca-bulum, 


appellation, ' 


' vocS-re, 


to call. 


vehi-culum, 


vehicle, ' 


' vehe-re. 


to cany. 


delu-brum, 


shrine, ' 


' delu-ere, 


to cleanse. 


simula-crum. 


image, * 


simula-re, 


to represent. 


reg-num, 


rdgn, ' 


' reg-ere. 


to rule. 



1. Or, us, es, ies, and ium generally designate the action or state 
denoted by the verb, but es, ies, and ium sometimes designate the result 
of the action : aedificium, ' edifice,' from aedific-are, ' to build.' 

2. Men, mentum, monia, monium, and num generally designate the 
MEANS of the action, or its involuntary subject, sometimes the act itself, 
or its RESULT : flu-men, ' a stream,' ' something which flows,' from flu-ere ; 
ag-men, ' an army in motion,' from ag-ere. 

Note.— The Btem or root is sometimes shorten.'.d or changed : mb-m&fiMm, * moving 
force,' from raov-lre. 

3. Bulum, culum, brum, and crum designate the instrument or the 
PLACE of the action : vehi-culum,, ' vehicle ' (instrument of the action), 
from vehe-re ; sta-hulum, ' stall ' (place of the action), from stCi-re. 

Note. — The vowel of the stem is sometimes changed : sepul-cnwi, * sepulchre,' from 
aepel-ire, 'to bury'; see 34, 8. 

4. In culum, c is dropped after c and g : vinc-ulum, ' a bond,' from 
vine-Ire ; reg-ida, ' rule,' from reg-ere. 

Note. — Do, la, ago, Igd,^ and a few other endings also occur : torpe-do, 'numbness,' 
from torpe-re, 'to be numb'; eupi-dd, 'desire,' from cupe-re, 'to desire ; cande-ta, 
■ candle,' from cande-re, ' to shine ' ; vor-dgo, ' whirlpool,' from vm'-ure, ' to swallow up ? 
vert-igd, ' a turn,' from vert-ere, ' to turn.' 

5. Other Examples are — 

Splend-or, 'brightness,' from splend-ere, 'to be bright'; op-us, 'work,' 
jTom the root op for ap, ' work ' ; dee-us, ' ornament,' from root dec, in dec-et, 

* In several of the.se examples the noun is not strictly derived from the verb, but 
both noun and verb ar<i formed from one common root, as frlg-us and frig-&re from the 
root frig. 

3 Sed-^e and eed-es show a variable root-vowel— e, S; see JJO, note 2. 

» See Corssen, I., p. 5T7; II., pp. 802, 808. 
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it is becoming'; nui-'es, 'cloud,' from the root nub in nub-ere, 'to veil'; 
spec-iee, ' look,' from spec-ere, ' to look ' ; efuff-ium, ' escape,' from effug-ere, 
' to escape' ; imper-ium, ' command,' from imper-ave, 'to command' ; certa- 
men, ' contest,' from certd're, ' to contend ' ; docu^mentuTn,^ ' lesson,' ' docu- 
ment,' from dode-re, ' to teach ' ; nutri-mentvm,, ' nourishment,' from nwtn-re, 
' to nourish ' ; pd-bultim, ' fodder,' from the root pd in pd-seere, ' to feed ' 
epectd-culum, ' sight,' from spectd-re, ' to heboid ' ; Vu-entm, ' gain,' from 
hi-ere, ' to pay ' ; do-num,^ ' gift,' from the root da in (to-«, ' to give.' 



JOEMATIOW OP ADJECTIVES BY SUFFIXES. 

I. Adjectives from Noxifrs. 

328. Fullness. — ^Adjectives denoting fullness, abundance, mp- 

ply, generally end in — 

osus, c5sus, lens, lentus, tus.^ 

full of courage, 
fruitful, 



anim-osus, 

fructu-osus, 

belli-cosus, 

pesti-lSns, 

pesti-lentus, 

vlno-lentus, 

fraudu-lentus, 

ala-tus, 

tuPrl-tua, 

cornu-tus, 

jiis-tus. 



warlike. 



full of vnne, 

fraudulent, 

winged, 

turreted, 

horned, 

just. 



om animus, 

" fructus, 

bellum. 


spirit, courage 

fruit. 

war. 


" pestis, 


pest. 


" vinum. 


wine. 


fraus, 
ala, 
" turris, 


fraud. 

wing. 

turret. 


" cornu, 


horn. 


jiis. 


rigM. 



Note.— Before b8u% the atem-vowel is gcDerally dropped, but u is retained: animc 
6eu8, anim,-d8us^ but fructu-osus. 

1. Otheb Examples are — 

Ann-o&tcs^ '■ fall of years,' from annvs^ ' year ' ; luxuri-osus^ * luxurious/ 
from hixuria^ ' luxury ' ; pericul-o&us^ ' dangerous,' from perlcuUmi^ ' danger ' ; 
tenebr-osus and tenebri-cosus^ * gloomy/ from ten^rae^ 'gloom*; Purbu-lentiis^ 
' riotous,' from turba^ * riot ' ; hat bd-tus^ ' bearded,' from barba, ' beard ' ; 
auri-tvs^ 'long eared,' from auris^ 'ear'; oniis-tus^ 'burdened,' from onus, 
' burden.' 

3S9. Material. — Adjectives designating the material of whict 
anything is made generally end in — 

1 With modified stem or root : doce, doeu ; da^ do. 

3 On ofiMfi, see Schleicher, p. 40S; Corssen, I., p. 62; II., p. 688. Cobus la from co 
and osus; thus from bellum, 'war,' is formed ielli-cus, * belonging to war'; and from 
belli-Gua is formed bellico-oBUti, belH-cosus, ' warlike.'* On Ibtis, lenPus^ see ?'a, 2<7, 330. 
The vowel before leng^ Zen^s— generally w, sometimes o or * — was originally the stem- 
vowel of the primitive, as in vvno-lentus^ pesti-lens, pesU-lentua, but it was sometimes 
treated as a part of the suffix: H-olenius^ 'violent,' from vU, 'force.'' This is identical 
with iu8 in the passive participle, and^hen added to vowel-stems is preceded by «, ?, 
or u : dld-tus^ iurri-tua. cornv-ius^ like amd-tus^ andi-tua, acv-tus C sharpened,' from 
<M!w-o, ' to sharpen "*). It may, however, be added to consonant-stems : jm-tvA- 
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eus, nus. 


neus, 


aoeus. 


ICIUS. 




aur-eus. 


golden. 


from 


aurum. 


gold. 


argent-eus, 


of silver, 




t 


argentum. 


silver. 


fag-eus, 


of beech, 




( 


fagus, 


a beeci 


fagi-nus," 


u 




' 


(( 


(C 


fagi-neua,' 


(( 




( 


u 


** 


popul-nus,' 


of poplar, 




( 


populus, 


apopl 


popul-neus,' 


(( 




( 


t( 


(( 


papyr-aceus, 


.of papyrus. 




( 


)apyrus, 


rs: 


later-icius. 


of brick. 




1 


ater, 



Note. — These endings sometimes denote eharactefistio or possession : mrgvneus, 
^belonging to a maiden.^ 

330. Chaeactbristic. — Adjectives signifying belonging to, de- 
rived from, generally end in — 

cus, icus, alis, ilis, anus, inus, aris, arius, ius, ensis.^ 



elvi-cus, 


relating to a citizen, from clvis, 


citizen. 


patr-icus, 
natar-alia, 


paternal, ' 
natural, * 


pater, 
natiira, 


father, 
nature. 


mort-alia, 


mortal, ' 


mors. 


death. 


host-Ilis, 


hostile, ' 


hoatis, 


enemy. 


civ-Ilia, 


relating to a citizen, ' 


' clvis. 


citizen. 


oppid-anus, 
urb-anua, 


of the town, ' 
of the city, ' 


' oppidum, 
' urbs. 


town, 
city. 


mar-Inua, 


marine, ' 


' mare, 


sea. 


equ-Inus, 
liln-aris, 


of, pertaining to a horse, ' 
lunar, ' 


' equus, 
' luna, 


horse, 
moon. 


salut-aria, 
auxili-ariua, 
reg-ius, 
orator-ius, 


salutary, ' 
auxiliary, ' 
royal, ' 
of an orator, ' 


' salua, 
' auxilium, 

' rex, 
' orator,* 


safety, 
aid. 
king, 
orator. 


for-enais, 


forensic, ' 


' forum. 


forum. 



1 On e«s, stem eo, see Corssen, II., pp. 342-346; Bopp, III., p. 429; on «/ws, see 
Tia, 320. ITeue adds eus to no, seen in 7vu8;dceus adds cmb to dc, seen in dx (333, 
foot-note 2) ; and ic-ius adds ius to io or ico ; see ja^ 330, and »cus, 330. 

2 Stem-vowel changed to * before nus and neus. 

3 Stem-vowel dropped before nus and neiis. 

* On CMS, see Aa, 330, In i-cms^ i was originally the etem-vowel of the primitive, but 
was finally treated as a part of the suffix, as in patrdcus. In the same way the vowels 
1 and I in dlis, lUs, arts, driits, anus, and mvs were developed from the stem-vowels 
of the primitives; thus in such words as doc-i-Hs, 'docile,' from doG-e-re^ the suffix 
aeems to have been originally lis, but at length the preceding i was treated as a part of 
the suffix, making iUs. If now ilis be added to TiosU^ the stem of hostis, we shall have 
Iwsti-iHs = host-Uis ; or, with Corssen, we may suppose that from hostis was formed 
the verb hostl-re^ and that the ending lis was added directly to liosU^ making 7io8tl-li%^ 
The long initial.vowel in other endings is supposed to have had a similar origin. Alia, 
iUs^ and dria are virtually the same suffix, as I and r are interchangeable; see ra, la^ 
foot-note, 330. Arius ~ dri-ius. On dnus, inus^ and ius, aee ja and n.a, 330; on 
efiMs, see Corssen, I., pp. 62, 254; II., pp. 688, 719. 

5 But ord-tor is formed from drd-re by adding ior to the stem ; see 336, 
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1. Ester or estris,' timus, itimus, tious,'' cinua, and a few other end- 
ings occur: terr-ester or iei-r-estris, 'terrestrial,' from iei-ra, 'earth'; mari- 
timws, ' maritime,' from mare, ' sea ' ; leg-itimus, ' lawful,' from lex, Ugis, 
' law ' ; rUs-iieus, ' rustic,' from rOs, ' country ' ; vati-dnus, ' prophetic,' 
from vatis, ' prophet.' 

2. Otheb Examples are — 

Domini-cus, ' of a master,' from domimts, ' master ' ; serv-iUs, ' slavish,' 
from servtis, ' slave ' ; vir-Uis, ' manly,' from vir, ' man ' ; capit-alis, ' of the 
head,' ' capital,' from capvt, ' head ' ; reg-dlis, ' kingly,' from rex, ' king ' ; 
consul-aria, 'consular,' from consul, 'consul'; mllU-aris, 'military,' from 
miles, 'soldier'; agr-ariu3, 'of or relating to land,' from ager, 'field'; ar- 
gent-ariva, 'of silver,' from argentum, 'silver'; can-inns, 'of a dog,' from 
canis, ' dog ' ; lup-i/nus, ' of a wolf,' from lupus, ' wolf ; mont-dnus, ' of a 
mountain,' from mons, ' mountain ' ; nox-ins, ' injurious,' from noxa, ' in- 
jury ' ; pair-ius, ' of a father,' from pater, ' father ' ; imperdtor-ius, ' of a com- 
mander,' from itnperdtor, ' commander.' 

33 1 . Adjectives from proper nouns generally end in — 
anus, ianus, inus ; ius, iacus, icus ; ensis, iensis ; as, aeus, eaa.' 



SuU-Snus, 


of Sulla, from Sulla, 


Sulla. 


Rom-anus, 


Homan, ' 


' Roma, 


Rome. 


Mari-anus, 


of Marius, ' 


' Marius, 


Marius. 


Ciceron-ianus, 


Ciceronian, ' 


Cicero, 


Cicero. 


Lat-Inus,' 


Latin, ' 


' Latium, 


Latium. 


?laut-Inus, 


of Plautm, ' 


' Plautus, 


Plautus. 


Corinth-ius, 


Corinthian, ' 


' Corinthus, 


Corinth. 


Corinth-iacus, 


" ' 


t (( 


(( 


Britann-icus, 


British, ' 


' Britannus, 


a Briton. 


Cann-ensis, 


of Cannae, ' 


' Cannae, 


Cannae. 


Athen-iensis, 


Athenian, ' 


' Athenae, 


Athens. 


Iiden-as, 


of Fidenae, ' 


' Fidenae, 


Fidenae. 


Smyrn-aeus, 


Smi/rnean, ' 


' Smyrna, 


Smyrna. 


Pythagor-eus, 


Pytliagorean, ' 


' Pythagoras, 


Pj/thagor 



1. Anus and ianus are the endings generally used in derivatives from 
Names of Persons ; but others also occur. 

Note ].— Many of these adjectives from names of places are also need substantively 
as Palpal or Gentile Nowns to designate the citizens of the place : CoHnthii^ the Co- 
rinthians; Athenienses^ the Athenians. 

Note 9. — The Roman Gentes or clans were all designated by atj^jectives in iws, as 
gens Cornelia^ gens Julia. 

* The endJDg ester or estris may be formed by adding ter or tris to es from the suffix 
ow (3^0) ; but see Oorssen, II., p. 549. 

2 On ti-rmis, i-U-mtts, and ti-cus, see fa^ ma, ca^ 320. 

* ^Tucn appended to vowel stems, these endings take the place of the stem-vowel : 
SulUdnus. In fact, wnus is formed by the union of the stem-vowel with the euflBx. So 
In Mari-anus, but in examples like this the i before anus was finally treated as a part 
of the suffix, making ia/rtus, as seen in Ciceron-ianus, Inus in Lat-lnus contains io, 
from Lat-iu, the stem of Latium. 
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Note 3.— An adjective in «W8, used substantively, formed a part of the name of every 
distinguiBhed Boman, and designated tlie gens to which he belonged ; see Boman Names^ 
649. 

n. Adjectives fkom Adjectives. 

332. Diminutives from other adjectives generally end like 
diminutive nouns (321) in — 

lus, ulus, cuius.' 

ebrio-lus, somewhat drunlcen, from ebriua, drunken 

aureo-lus, golden, " aureus, golden. 

long-ulua, rather long, " longus, long. 

pauper-culus, rather poor, " pauper, poor. 

Note 1.— The endings ellua and illMa also occur as in nouns (321, 4) : nov-ellua, 
new,' from novus, ' new.* 

Note 2. — Culuft is sometimes added to comparativea : durius-cul/us, 'somewhat 
hard,' from dwrior, duHu9, 'harder.' 

ni. Adjectives from Verbs and from Roots. 

333. Verbal adjectives generally end in — 

bundus, cundus, dus ; bilis, tills, sills, lis ; ax..^ 
from 



mira-bundus, 


wondering, 


mori-bundus, 


di/ing, 


vere-oundu9, 


diffident. 


cali-dua, 


warm. 


pavi-dus, 


fearful. 


ama-bilis, 


worthy of love. 


duo-tilis, 


ductile, 


flec-silis,' 
fleiilia. 


flexible, 


dooi-lis, 


docile. 


pugn-ax, 


pugnacious. 


aud-ax. 


daring. 



mira-ri, 


to wonder. 


mori, 


to die. 


vere-rl. 


to fear. 


cale-re, 


to be warm. 


pave-re, 


to fear. 


ama-re. 


to love. 


duc-ere, 


to lead. 


flect-ere. 


to turn. 


doce-re, 


to teach. 


pQgna-re, 


to fight. 


aude-re. 


to dare. 



1. Bundus and cundus have nearly the force of the present participle ; 
but bundus is somewhat more expressive than the participle : laetd-bundus, 
rejoicing greatly ; and cundus generally denotes some characteristic rather 
than a single act or feeling : vei-e-cundus, diffident. 

2. Dus retains the simple meaning of the verb. 

S. Bills, tills, silis, and lis denote oapabilitt, generally in a passive 
sense : amabilis, capable or worthy of being loved ; sometimes in an active 
sense : terribilis, terrible, capable of producing terror. 

1 See p. 158. foot-note 6. 

2 Bundus is explained by Corssen and others as formed by appending undue, endus, 
the Gerundive suffix, to iu =fu, as seen in ful ; cundua, by adding the same suffix to 
(K (ka, 330); see Corssen, II., pp. 310-312. On dus, see Oorssen, II., pp. 302, 808; on 
2ifl, seera, ^a, 320; and on &i/*«, 320, foot-note 1; also Corssen, I., pp. 16fl-169; on ^i^ 
and HUs, Corssen, II., pp. 41, 826. The ending dx — d-c-s is for u-co-s, in which a wag 
originally the stem-vowel of an d-nerb ■ thus p '''gn-'t-co-s becomes pugnd-cs, pugji^. 

* Flec-siUs =Jlect-tilis ; see 35, 3, 2). 
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4. Ax denotes inolinatioit, generally a faulty one : logvOx, loquacious. 
6. Ous, icu3, uous, vus, uus, ivu3, 1Svu$, ticius, ius, and idus ' also- 
occur : 

Medi-em, 'healing,' 'medical,' from medi-H, 'to heal' ; am^liyus, 'iViend. 
ly,' from am-dre, ' to love ' ; cad-uous, ' falling,' ' inclined to fall,' from oad- 
«■«, 'to fall'; sal-vus, 'safe,' from root sal, 'whole,' 'sound'; noc-uus and 
noe-lvus, 'hurtful,' from noc-ere, ' to hurt' ; cap-tieus, ' captive,' from cap-ere, 
'to take ' ; fictidus, tor fig-tlcius, ' feigned,' from^, the root otfing-ere, ' te 
8)rm,' 'fashion,' 'feign'; exim-ius, 'select,' 'choice,' from eam-ere, 'to 
select out' ; cred-ulus, 'credulous,' from cred~ei-e, 'to believe.' 

6. Othek Examples are — 

Ziudi-bundm, ' sportive,' ' playful,' from lude-re, ' to play ' ; ridi-bundus, 
'laughing,' from ridi-re, 'to \mgh.' ; fd-eundus, 'eloquent,' from/o-?-j, 'to 
STpeak^ ; Ja-eundiis, fox juv-cundus, 'pleasant,' trom Juv-dre, 'to aid,' 'de- 
light'; aH-dus, ' greedy,' from o»e-r«, 'to long for'; cupi-dus, 'desirous,' 
from ciipe-re, ' to desire ' ; timi-dus, ' timid,' from time-re, ' to fear' ; faci-lis, 
' easy,' ' capable of being done,' from face-re, 'to do ' ; niM-lis, ' mai'riage- 
able,' item nube-re, 'to marry'; uti-lis, 'useful,' from Uti, 'to use'; crsdi- 
bilis, ' credible,' from crede-re, ' to believe ' ; terri-hilis, ' terrible,' from terre- 
re, ' to terrify ' ; lauddr-bilis, ' praiseworthy,' from laudd-re, ' to praise ' ; fer- 
tilis, 'fertile,' from /«■-;•«, 'to bear'; cap-dx, 'capacious,' from cap-ere, 'to 
take ' ; ten-dx, ' tenacious,' from ten-ere, ' to bold.' 

IV. Adjectives from Adteebs and Prepositions. 
334. A few adjectives are formed from adverbs and preposi- 
tions : ° 

crSs-tinua, of io-mon-ow, from 

contrB-rius, eonirary, " 

inter-nua, interiud, " 

super-bus, hauglity, " 

Buper-nuB, upper, " 



eras, 


io-mori-ow. 


contra, 

inter, 

super. 


against, 
among, within, 
above. 



FOEMATIOK OF VERBS BY SUFFIXES. 

I. Verbs prom Nouns and Adjectives. 

335. Verbs formed from nouns and adjectives are called De- 
nominatives. They end in^ 

Com. I. CoNJ. II. Conj. III. Conj. IV. 

0, 5-re, eiS, e-re, uo, ue-re,' ie, ire.* 

^ fub. UUS. and i-vus are oDiy different forms of the same sufllx; uus was formed by 
vocalizing v in vus; i-vus. by adding v^ts to the stem-vowel */ noc-?-ow«, as if from a 
verb, noc-ire = noc-ere. The other endings are composed of elements Already explained. 

' But adverbs and prepositions are in origin case-fbrms; see 304; 307. nolo 1. 

8 Conjugation III. cont&iDS primitive verbs with a f^w fJerniatires. 

< According to Cnrtius and others the suffix which was adde 1 to the stems of nounb 
ind adjectives to form verbs was originally ia, pronounced ya, probably identical with i. 
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ctir-o, 


5-re, 


to care for, 


from 


cur-a, 


care. 


fug-o, 


a-re, 


to pat to flight, 




fug-a. 


flighz. 


pugn-o, 


a-re, 


to flgU, 




pugn-a, 


battle. 


bell-o, 


a-re, 


to carry on war. 




bell-um, 


war. 


don-o, 


a-re, 


to give, 




don-ura, 


gift. 


flrm-6, 


a-re, 


to make firm, 




firm-UB, 


firm. 


labor-o, 


a-re, 


to labor, 




labor, 


labor. 


liber-o, 


a-re, 


to liberate. 




liber. 


free. 


nomin-o, 


a-re. 


to name. 




nomen, 


name. 


alb-eS, 


e-re. 


to be white, 




alb-US, 


white. 


clar-o, 


a-re, 


to make bright, 




clar-us. 


bright. 


clar-eo, 


e-re. 


to be brigJtt, 




u 


(( 


flor-eo, 


e-re. 


to bloom, 




flos. 


flower. 


luc-eo, 


e-re, 


to shine, 




lux=luc-s, 


light. 


met-uo, 


ue-re, 


to fear. 




met-us, 


fear. 


8tat-uo, 


ue-re, 


to place. 




stat-us, 


position. 


fin-io, 


I-re, 


to finish. 




fin-is, 


end. 


moll-io, 


i-re, 


to soften. 




moll-ia, 


soft. 


vest-io, 


I-re, 


to clotlie. 




Tfest-is, 


garment. 


serv-io, 


I-re, 


to sei-ve. 




serv-us. 


servant. 


custod-io, 


I-re, 


to guard, 




custos. 


guardian 



Note 1.— Denominatives of the second conjugation are intransitive, but most of tht 
others are transitive. 

Note 2, — Derivatives, like other verbs, may of course be deponent : donvinor, dri, ' to 
domineer,' from (?om«7Mis, 'master'; miror, arf, * to wonder at,' from mirwfi, ' wonder - 
ful ' ; parUor, IH, ' to part,' ' divide,' from pars^ partis^ ' part.'' 

1. Other Examples are — 

CuVp-a/te^ ' to find fault,' from (mVp-a^ ' fault ' ; glori-arl^ ' to boast,* ' glory,' 
from glori-a^ ' glory ' ; no-v-dre^ ' to make new,' from novus^ ' new ' ; regn-d/re^ 

* to reign,' from regmim^ * royal power ' ; lev-are^ ' to lighten,' from lemK^ 

* light ' ; lionor-o/re^ ' to honor,' from Jionor, ' honor ' ; laud-dre^ * to praise,' 
from laus ~ laud'8., ' praise ' ; saev-ire^ * to be fierce,' from saevus^ ' fierce.* 

the root of l-re, ' to go.' This suffix added to a, the original stem-vowel of most nouns 
and adjectives, formed a-ja, stil! preserved in the ending ajd-mi in a large class of San- 
skrit verbs. From this compound suffix aja are derived in Latin, in the first conjuga- 
tion, (1) ao, contracted to 0: cur-0 = cur-ajo for cur-ao for cvr-aja; (2) a: cur-d-s^ 
shortened to a in cur-a-i for cur-a-t ;—m the second conjugation, (1) eO: luc-eO for luo 
^0 for Mc-Oija; (2)e: Mc-e-s, shortened to e in lue-e-t for luc-e-t; and in the fourth 
conjugation, (1) io and iu: serv-iO for serv-i^O for 86rv-(^a^ s&rv-iu-nt for serv-iju-nt 
for serv-aju-nt; and (2) I: serv^-s^ shortened to i in serv-i-t for se'ro-i-t; see Bopp, I., 
pp. 207-229; Curtius, Verbum, I., pp. 292, 826-348; Schleicher, pp. 858-861. For an ob- 
jection to this explanation of the cf-uerfts, see Corssen, II., pp. 788-736.— On final of the 
first person, see 347, 1, foot-note 5.— The suffix Jet, added to original i-stems, formed ija 
and gave rise to i-verbs : ftivio =fln-i-jo ^fvn-ija ; and added to u-stems^ it formed 
u-ja ani gave rise to ^l^Derl>8: met-uO = 7net-u-jo = met-i^a. — In general, a-stema give 
rise to a-verbs : ciir-a^ enir-d-r& ; o-stema, sometimes to a-v&rbs^ sometimes to e-'O&rba^ 
and sometimes to i-verla : f/rmua, stem Jvrmo^ Jirm-d-re ; albua, stem alb-o, alb-e-re; 
servvs, stem serv-o, serv-t-re ; consonant stems, to a-verba^ e-verba, or i-verbs^ after the 
analogy of vowel stems: labor for Za&or, labor-d-re; fioa^ JlOr-e-re iov Jloa-e-re (31, 1); 
cfuatOa^ stem custody auetdd-i-re. 



ago, 


to move, lead. 


clamo, 


to shout. 


rogo, 


to ask. 


TOCO, 


to call. 


TOlo, 


to fly. 
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II. Vbebs fkom Verbs.' 

336. Frbquentatives or Intbnsives denote repeated, con- 
tiniied, or intense action. They are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion, and are formed — 

I. From the stem of the participle ^ in tus or sus : 

cant-o, are, to sing, from cantus from cauo, to sing? 

capt-o, are, to snatch, " captus " capio, to take. 

dat-o, are, to give often, " datus '.' do, to give. 

hahit-o, are, to inhabit, " habitus " habeo, to have. 

quass-5, are, to shake violently, " quassus " quatio, to shake. 

territ-o, are, to frighten often, " territus " terreo, to frighten. 

II. From the present stem, by adding to and changing the preceding 
vowel to i, if not already in that form : * 

agi-t5, are, to shake, from 

clfimi-to, are, to shout often, " 

rogi-to, are, to ask eagerly, " 

voci-to, are, to call often, " 

Toli-to, are, to flit about, " 

Note 1. — Frequentatives aro sometimes formed from other frequentatives : ^ caTititO, 
'to sing often,^ from canto from carui; diatito, ' to say often,* from dicto from dicG. 

Note 2. — A few derivatives in esso and issd also occur. They are intensive in force, 
denoting earnest rather than repeated action, and are of the third conjugation : faciOt 
fac'essO, ' to do earnestly ' ; iTicipio, indpisso, ' to begin eagerly.' 

1. Other Examples are — 

Dicto, 'to say often,' from dico, 'to say' ; specto, 'to behold,' from spedo, 
'to look at' ; factito, 'to do often,' iiomfadB, 'to do,' 'make'; imperitd, 
' to command often,' from impero, ' to command ' ; rapto, ' to snatch,' from 
rapid, ' to seize.' 

337. Inceptives or Inchoatives denote the beginning of the 
action. They are of the third conjugation, and end in sc6 : 

1 Either directly or through the medium of nouns, adjectives, or participles. 

2 They are thus strictly denominaUves (335). Intransitive verbs, though without 
the participle in tus or sus, may form /requmtaiives after the analogy of transitive 
verbs : curso, are, ' to run about,' formed as if irom cursus from curro, ' to run ' ; veny 
tito, are, ' to come often,' formed as if from uentus, from venio, ' tacome.' 

^ Remember that the stem of the participle ends in o ; thus cantus = canto-s. Ob- 
serve, therefore, that the verb canto, ' I sing,' is in form like the stem of the participle. 
Canto was, however, originally produced by adding Ja to canta, the original stem of 
cantus. making canta-}n, cantajo. eantao, canto; see also 335, foot-note. 

* The formation from the participle was doubtless the original method, but at length 
to was regarded as the suffix, and was accordingly added to present stems, and as in many 
cases i preceded, the atem-vowel finally took this form before the suflBx to ; see Corssen, 
II., p. 297. 

5 Sometimes from frequentatives no longer in use : dctito, ' to act often,' as if from 
dcto, not in use, from ago ; soripHto, ' to write often,' as if from scrlpto, not in use, 
from sc/r~ibO. 
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gel-S-soo, to hegin to freeze, from gel-o, a-re, to freeze. 

cal-e-sco, to become warm, " cal-eo, e-re, to be ■warm. 

rub-e-3C0, to grow red, " rub-eo, e-re, to be red. 

Tir-e-sc6, to grow green, " vir-eo, e-re, to be green. 

trem-i-sco, to begin to tremble, " trem-.o, e-re, to tremble. 

obdonn-I-soo, to fall asleep, " obdorm-io, I-re, to sleep. 

338. DBsrDEEATiVEs denote a desire to perform the action. 
They are of the fourth .conjugation, and end in turio or surio : 

par-turio. Ire, to strive to bring forth, from pario, to bring forth. 
e-surio, Ire, to desire to eat, " edo, to eai.^ 

339. Diminutives denote a, feeble action.'' They are of the first 
conjugation, and end in illo : 

cant-illo, to sing feebly, from canto, to sing, 

conscrlb-illo, to scribble, " conscrlbo, to write. 

NoTB. — For the Derivation of Adtekbs, see 304. 
SECTION III. 

COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

340. New words may be formed — 

I. By the union of two or more words under one principal accent, 
without change of meaning : 

Sis puoiiea, respublica, republic ; agri cultura, agrlcultura, agriculture ; 
juris cSnswltus, j-wrisconsultus, lawyer, one skilled in the law ; quern ad mo- 
dum, qtiemadmodum, in what way — lit. , to what measure. 

Note, — These are compounds only in form. The separate words retain in a great 
measure their identity both in form and in meaning;, and may in fiict be written separately. 
JRc8 pUblica is the approved form. Other examples of this class are : legis-tdtor, law- 
giver; pat&r-famiHds, fathcT of a family; senatus-ennsuttum, decree of the senate; h'c- 
ieftws, thus far; saepe-numero, of ten in number; Itene-fado, to do well, benefit; male- 
dico, to revile; aatis-faeio, to satisfy, do enough for; aiiimum-ad-verto, anim-ad-verto, 
to notice, turn the mind to. 

II. By prefixing an indeclinable particle to an inflected word, 
generally with some change of meaning : 

Ad-sum, to be present ; de-ponB, to lay down ; re-ponS, to replace ; e-discS, 
to learn by heart ; vm-memor, unmindful ; per-facUis, very easy ; pro-consul, 

1 These are the only desideratives in common use, but a few others occur : cend-pwrio, 
*to desire to dine,' from emu, 'to dine'; emp-turio, 'to desire to purchase,' from emo, 
'to purchase ' ; nup-turio, ' to desire to marry,' from nicbo, ' to marry.' They were prob-. 
abiy formed originally through the medium of a verbal noun in tor or sor (3^6, foot-note 
2) ; thus, ceTtC, cPnu-tor, ' one who dines ' ; cend-tor-l-re = cend-tur-l-re (p changed to 
u), 'to desire to dine'; emo, emp-tor, '-a purchaser'; emp-tor-^re = emp-tur-i-re, 'to 
desire to purchase.' 

^ Probably detiominatives formed from verb-stems through diminutive verbal nouns. 
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proconsul, one acting for a consul; inisy-rSynKm, interregnum, an interval 
.between two reigns. 

III. By uniting two or more simple stems or roots, and adding 
appropriate inflectional sufiixes when needed : ' 

Jgni-cohr,^ fire-colored ; granii-amo-s^^ grand-aeous, a, um, of great age ; 
omni-potent-s, onmipotms, omnipotent ; mdgno-animo-s, magnanimm, u, urn, 
^reat-souled ; iubi-cen, tnimpeter ; arti-fec-s, artifex, ai-tificer ; aUo-qui, ali- 
quis,' any one. 

1. In the first element of the compound observe — 

1) That the stem-vowel generally takes the form of i ; capro-corno-s, 
capri-comus ; tuba-cen , tubi-cen. 

2) That consonant stems sometimes assume * .• TionorA-Jico-s, honoHfieus, 
u, «m, honorable. 

S) That the stem-vowel disappears before another vowel : magno-animus, 
■mdgnanimus. 

2. The stem-ending and the inflectional ending of the second element 
generally remain unchanged in the compound ; see examples above. But 
observe — 

1) That they are sometimes slightly changed : aequo-nocti, aequi-noctio-m,' 
aegmnodium^ equinox ; Twulta-fGrTna^ mnlt'i-fdnnu^ with many forms. 

2) That a verbal root or stem may be the second element in a compound 
noun or adjective : tubi-cen- (cen = can, the root of canB, to sing), trumpeter ; 
Ifti-fer i/er, root of fere, to bear), death-bearing. 

Note. — The words classed under 11. and III. are regarded as real compounds, but 
those under III. best illustrate the distinctive characteristics of genuine compounds, as 
they are formed from compound stems and have a meaning which could not be expressed 
by the separate words. Thus, indffnus animits means a great soul, but Ttidgnanimus 
means Slaving a great soul.* 

341. In Compound Notots, the first part is generally the stem 
of a noun or adjective, sometimes an adverb or preposition; and 
the second part is the stem of a noun, or a stem from a verbal root : 

arti-fex, artist, from arti-fac in ars and facio. 

capri-cornus, Capricorn, " capro-oornu " caper " cornii. 

aequi-noctium, equinox, " aequo-nocti " aequus " nox. 

ne-mo, nobody, " ne-homon " ne " homo, 

pro-nomen, pronoun, " pro-nomen " pro " nomen. 

^ Thus fgn-i-color is formed by the union of, two stems without inflectional suffix; 
but in grand-aevu-B, the suffix s is added to the stem grandaevd, compounded of grandi 
and aev6. 

3 Literally, an^ other one. 

3 Ti, the stem-ending of nox, becomes iio, to which is added the nominative-ending m. 

* Class II. occupies a position intermediate between I. and III. Some compounds 
of particles with verbs, for example, have developed a meaning quite distinct fiom that 
denoted by the separate parts, while others have simply retained the ordinary meaning 
of those parts. 
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1. Compounds in ez, dex, fex, cen, cida, and cola deserre special 
notice : 

Remo-ex, remex,'- oarsman ; jus-dex, judex,^ jndge ; arU-fex, artist ; Ubia- 
cen, tzH-cen,^ flute-player; Tiomon-dda, homi-crlda,^ manslayer; agri^cola,* 
husbandman, one "who tills the soil. 

Note. — Ex (for ag~8) m from the root ag in ago, to drive, impel; d&B (for dies), 
from die in dico, to man? known ; fex (for fac-8\ from fac in facin, to make ; cen, from 
can in ca«o, to sing ; elda (for eaed-a), from caeti in caedo, to cut, slay ; co^a (for col-a\ 
from c<>Z in co/fl, to cultivate. 

343. In Compound Adjectives, the first part is generally the 
stem of a noun or adjective, sometimes an adverb or preposition ; 
and the second is the stem of a noun or adjective, or a stem from 
a verbal root : 

leti-fer, death-hearing, from leti-fer in letum and fero. 

magn-animus, magnanimous, " magno-animo " m^gnus " animus, 
per-facilis, very easy, " per-faciU " per " facilia. 

1. Compounds in ceps, fer, ger, dicus, ficus, and volus deserve 
notice : 

Parti-ceps, taking part ; aw/i-fer, gold-hearing ; armi-ger, carrying arms ; 
fdti-dieus, predicting fate ; mirir-fiaus, causing wonder ; hene-volms, well- 
wishing. 

Note. — C&ps (for caps) is from tlie root cap in capio, to take; f&r, from fer in fei'O, 
to bear; ger, from ger in gero, to carry ; diens (for die-o-s), from die in dieo, to make 
known ;^c2is (for /ac-o-s), from /ac In /oc*0, to make; ^o^ws (for vol-o-a), from vol in 
void, to wish. 

343. Compound Nouns and Adjectives are divided according 
to signification into three classes : 

I. Determinative Compounds, in which the second part is qualified by 

the first : 

Inter-rex, interrex ; meri-dies,^ midday ; lene-volus, well-wishing ; per-- 
magnus, very great ; in-dMgnus, unworthy. 

II. Objective Compounds, in which the second part is limited by the 
first as object : 

Prm-ceps, taking the first place; ielH-ger, waging war; ju-da, judge 
one who dispenses (makes known) justice ; Tiomi-elda, one who slays a man ; 
igri-cola, one who tills the field. See other examples in 348, 1. 

III. Possessive Compounds, in origin mostly adjectives. They desig- 

^ is dropped in remex, and s m judex; see 37 ; 36, 3, note 3. 
^ A, weakened to i, unites with the preceding i, forming I. 
^ iVdropped, and o weakened to i; see 36, 8, note 8. 

* The stem-vowei o of agro is weakened to i. agri; see SJJ, 

* From midiuH and dies. 
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nate qualities or attributes as possessed by some person or thing, and art 
often best rendered by supplying having or possessing : 

Ami-pes, having bronze feet ; ' celeri-pes, swift-footed ; dli-pes, wing-foot- 
ed, having wings for feet; mdgn-ammus, having a great soul; unranimus, 
having one mind; long-aevus, of great age, having a long life, 

344. CoMPOimD Vekbs. — V^rbs in general are compounded 
only with prepositions, originally adverbs : " 

Ab-e6, to go away ; ex-eo, to go out ; prod-eo, to go fortli ; con-voco, to call 
1 ogether ; de-cido, to fall off ; prae-dico, to foretell ; re-duc6, to lead back ; 
re-fido., to repair, to make anew.' 

1. Fcuno and flO may also unite with verbal stems in e ; 

CaU-facio.^ to make warm ; cale-fw., to be made warm, become warm ; 
Idbe-fadO, to cause to totter ; pate-faciB, to open, cause to be open. 

2. Verbs are often united with other words in writing without strictly 
forming compounds : 

Manu mitts or mami-mitt(>, to emancipate, let go from the hand ; satis 
/acid or satis-facio, to satisfy, do enough for ; animum ad-verid or anim-ad- 
vertd, to notice, turn the mind to. 

5. Verbs in Jico and facto, like the following, are best explained not 
as compounds but as denominatives : ' 

Aedi-fico, to build, from aediffic ; ampli-ficOy^ to enlarge ; caU-facto, to 
make warm, from caU-factns. 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions often undergo certain vowel- 
changes : 

1) Short a and e generally become i: habeo, ad-hibeO; teneO, con-tineo. But a 
sometimes becomes e or u : carpG, de-cerpo; calco, con-tyulcO. 

2) Ae becomes i : caedo, in-ddo. 

3) Au generally becomes o or w ; plaudo, ex-plddo; claudo, in-cludo. 

6. Form and Meaning of Prepositions in Composition. — The following 
facts are added for reference : 

A, ab, abs. — 1. Form : d before m and v, and sometimes before // aJ» 
before c, g, t, and, with the loss of b, also before ^ ' ; aa in au-fero and aii- 
fugio; ab before the other consonants, and before vowels. — 2. Measiko: 
;i) ' away,' ' off ' : drtnitto, to send away ; abs-conde, to hide away ; as-ports. 

1 Observe the force of the componnd. Aenits pes means a braeen/oot, but aeni-pes 
oienns having hraeen feci ; see also 340, III., note. 

" The words thus formed are strictly compounds of verhs icith adverbSy as the origi- 
nal type of these compounds was formed before the adverb became a preposition. 

3 Observe in these examples the strict adverbial use of the particles aft, esc, etc., away, 
(mt, etc. Prepositions, on the other hand, always denote relations, and are awtiHari 
to the case-endings; see 307, foot-note. 

* In some of these the primitive ie not found in actual use. 

' As abi-pellB, as-peim, to drive away. 
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to carry off ; au-/vgid, to flee away ; ai-sum, to be away ; di-eo, to go away ; 
ah-jids or ah-ido,^ to throw away ; (2) in adjectives, generally negatvoe ; 
d~menSj without mind, frantic ; ai-simiUs^ unlike. 

Ad. — 1. FoEM ; ad hefore vowels, and before i, d, f, h, J, m, n, q, and », 
sometimes before g, I, r, and s, rarely before p and t ; d assimilated before 
c, generally before p and t, and sometimes before ff, I, q, r, and «/ gener- 
ally dropped before gn, sc, sp, and si.^—2. Meaning: 'to,' 'toward,' 'to 
one's self'; 'on,' 'at,' 'near,' 'by'; 'besides'; oi^-iZwofl, to lead to ; ac-ddO, 
'm fall to, happen ; ad-moveo, to move toward ; ac-Hpio, to receive, take to 
one's self; ac-dngS, to gird on; ad-latro or 'al-lS(rd, to bark at; ad-sum, 
to be present or near ; ad-sto or a-stj, to stand near, to stand by ; ad-disco, 
to learn besides. 

Ante. — 1. FoEM : unchanged except in anti-dpd, ' to take beforehand,' 
and in composition with sto ; ante-std or anli-sto, to stand before. — 2. Mean- 
rae; 'before,' 'beforehand' : ante-cvrrO, to run before; ante-hahed, to prefer 
— lit., to have or hold before. 

Circum. — 1. Foem : generally unchanged, but m is sometimes dropped 
in compounds of e5, to go: drcnm-eD or dreu-eo, to go around. ^2. Mean- 
ing : ' around,' ' about ' : drcum-mitto, to send around. 

Com. 3 — 1. Form : com before I, m, p ; co before vowels,* h, and gn /» con 
or col before I; cor before r ; con before the other consonants. — 2. Mean- 
ing: (1) 'together,' 'with,' in various senses: com-5»to, to drink together ; 
com-rmtto, to let go together ; co-ei, to go together ; col-loquor, to talk with , 
con-fiigo, to contend with ; (2) ' Completely,' ' thoroughly ' ; con-ficii, to com- 
plete, make completely ; con-cito, to rouse thoroughly ; cdn~sumd, to con- 
sume, take wholly ; con^densvs, very dense. 

E, ex. — 1. Foem: ex before vowels and before c, h, p,' q, s,' t, and with 
assimilation before f;' e before the other consonants.' — 2. Meaniwg: (1) 
' out,' ' forth,' ' without,' implying ' freedom from ' : ex-cB, to go out, go forth ; 
ex-cido, to fall out ; e-do, to put forth ; ex-sanguis, without blood, bloodless ; 
ex-onero, to unload, disburden ; (2) ' thoroughly,' ' completely,' ' successful- 
ly ' : ex-uro, to burn up ; e-discS, to learn by heart ; ef-fioio, to effect, do suc- 
cessfully ; i-duras, very hard. 

In.— 1. Foem : n sometimes assimilated before I, often before m^" and r; 

1 See foot-Dote 1, p. 20. 

3 SometimeB retained : ad~gndsco or d-gndecO; ad-sto or a-sto. 

3 Aji earlier form for ernn. 

* A contraction often takes place : co-agO, co-go. Com is sometimes retained befon 
6 or 4, and co or con is used before i=ji: com-edo, com-ifor, co-icio or con-ioio = 
ccn-iicio or con-jicio; see foot-note 1, p. 20. 

^ Co also appears in co-necto, co-niveo, co-nitor, and co-nUhium. 

* But e-poto and e-pnt^is ; ex-sGCTido or e-scendo. 

'' iSia sometimes dropped after cc.' exspecto or ete-peoto. 

8 Cbefore/ is not recommended; ef-/6ro is better than ec -fero. 

* But ex-lex. 

10 Tm is the approved form before b, p, and m, especially in i/m-perdtor, im^pers, ftnd 
im-perimn. 
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•jften changed to m before b anip ; in other situations unchanged.— 2. Mean- 
ing : ' in,' ' into,' ' on,' ' at,' ' against ' : in-cold^ to dwell in ; in-eo, to go 
into ; im-migro, to move into ; ia-nUor., to lean on ; in-tueor, to look at ; _ 
ir-HdeS, to laugh at ; im-pugnS, to fight against. 

Inter. — 1. Form: unchanged, except in intel-lego, to understand.— 2. 
Meaning: 'between,' sometimes involving inteir-uption,^ 'together! : inter- 
ftnio, to come between, intervene ; inter-dicS, to forbid, interdict ; inter 
nectO, to tie together. 

Ob. — 1. FoKM : b assimilated before c, /, g, and p ; dropped in o-mitto^ 
to omit, and in operid, to cover ; in other situations generally unchanged.^— 
2. Meaning: (1) ' before,' 'in the way,' 'toward,' 'against,' especially of an 
obstruction or opposition : of-ferO, to bring before ; ob-stB., to stand in the way ; 
nc-currd, to run toward, run to meet; op-pHgno, to attack, fight against; (2) 
' down,' ' completely ' : oc-cidd, to cut down, kill ; op-primo, to press down, 
to overwhelm. 

Per. — 1 . Form : generally unchanged, but r is sometimes assimilated be- 
fore ?,= and is dropped before j in compounds of jurS, as pi-jerO,* to swear 
falsely. — 2. Meaning : ' through,' ' thoroughly,' sometimes in a bad seme with 
the idea of breaKng through, disregarding : per-leg6, to read through; per- 
diseo, to learn thoroughly ; per-Jidus, perfdious, breaking faith. 

Post. — 1. Fokm: unchanged, except in po-mirium, the open space on 
either side of the city- wall, and pos-merididnus,^ of the afternoon. — 2. Mean- 
ing : ' after,' ' behind ' : post-habeO, to place after, have after, esteem less. 

Pro, prod. — 1. Form : pro is the usual form, both before voweLs and 
before consonants ; proil, the original fonn, is retained in a few words before 
vowels." — 2. Meaning: 'forth,' 'forward,' 'before,' 'for': prod-eS, to go 
forth or forward; pro-curri, to run' forward; pro-pugnS, to fight in front of, 
fight for; pro-hibei, to hold aloof, i. c, out of one's reach, hence to prohibit; 
pro-mitU, to send forth, to hold out as a promise, to promise. 

Sub. — 1. Form : b assimilated before c, /, g, and p, and often before m 
and r ; dropped before »p / in other situations unchanged. The form subs, 
shortened to siis, occurs in a few words : svs-cipin, sus-p;nd6. — 2. Meaning : 
' under,' ' down,' ' from under,' ' up ' ; 'in place of,' ' secretly ' ; ' somewhat,' 
' slightly ' : ' sub-e6, to go under ; sub-labor, to slip down ; sub-duco, to draw 
from under, withdraw ; sus-eipio, to undertake ; svs-cito, to lift up, arouse ; 

1 It is used in several compoands referring to death: inter-eo, to die; infer-Jtcic 
to kiU. 

2 Obs seems to occnr in a few words : obs-olesco. on-fevdo for obs-teiido (6 dropped) 
fjiougli these words are sometimes otherwise explained ; thus ob-solescO, as a compound 
jf soUscO from soWi. 

^ As per-l&ffO, pel-teffO ; per-Iicio, pel-lido ; but per is preferable. 

* For per-J'frfi. 

* Post-merididnus is also used; po-mer^didnwi is not approved, thon^h it occurs. 

" As in pr<d'60, prod-igo, prod-igus, and before e in the compound of sum ; prod 
ts, prod-est, etc. 

^ Mostly in adjectives : sub-absurdus, somewhat absurd ; su^-'doius, aoiuewhat craftv 
nub-impud^ns, somewhat impudent; sitb-invTsus^ somewhat odious 
13 
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mi-stitud, to put in place of, to substitute; sui-ripio, to take away secretly; 
gub-nde/>, to smile, laugh slightly ; sui-dificilis, somewhat difficult. 

Trans. — 1. Form: it generally drops s before s, and it often drops m 
before d, j,^ I, m, n; it is otherwise unchanged. — 2. Meahino: 'across,' 
' through,' ' completely ' : trdns-currO, to run across ; trd-dii.cd, to lead across ; 
iran-silio, to leap across ; trans-igo, to transact ; to finish, do completely cri 
thoroughly — lit., to drive through. 

8. Form and Meaning of the Insepakaele Prepositions. — The follow 
ng facts are added for reference : 

Ambi, amb.' — 1. Form ; amb before vowels ; anibi, am, or an,' before 
consonants. — 2. Meaning : ' around,' ' on both sides,' ' in two directions ' : 
arnih^,* to go round ; amb-igO, to act in two ways, move in different direc- 
tions, to hesitate ; crni-puto, to cut around or off ; an-quwv, to search round. 

Dis, di. — 1. Form : As beforec, p, q, t, before s followed by a vowel, and, 
with assimilation, before// but dir for dis before a vowel or h; di in most 
other situations ; but both «Ks and di occur before y.' — 2. Meanino: 'apart,' 
' asunder,' « ' between,' sometimes negative ' and sometimes intensive ; dis- 
Hne6, to hold apart ; di^duco, to lead apart, divide ; dif-fugio, to flee asunder, 
or in different directions ; dir-imS, to take in pieces, destroy ; dAs-sentiO, to 
think differently, dissent; dv-judAci, to judge between; dis-pUceO, to dis- 
please, not to please ; dif-ficilis, difficult, not easy ; di-laudB, to praise highly. 

In. — 1. Form: n dropped before gn ; otherwise like the preposition im. 
— 2, Meaning : ' not,' ' uh ' : i-gnoscO, not to know, not to recollect, to par- 
don ; im-memor, unmindful ; in-vmicus, unfriendly. 

Por, for port.' — 1. Form: r assimilated before I and s ; in other situa- 
tions, por. — 2. Meaning : ' forth,' ' forward,' ' near ' : pol-liceor, to hold forth, 
offer, promise ; pos-sideB, to possess ; ' por-rigo, to hold out or forth, to offer. 

Bed, re. —1. Form : red before vowels, before A, and in red^do ; re in 
other situations. — 2. Meaning; 'back,' 'again,' 'in return' : "> red-eo, to go 
back ; re-ficis, to repair, make again ; red-amS, to love in return. 

Sed," se. — 1. Form : sed before vowels ; si before consonants. — 2. Mean- 
ing : ' apart,' ' aside' : se-cedo, to go apart, secede ; se-ponO, to put aside or apart. 

Note. — For the Composition of Adverbs, see 304, I., 2; 304, II., 1, note; 
304, IV., note 2. 

^ Or before i =j oiji; see foot-note 1, p. 20. 

2 Compare ambo, both, and a/j^ipi, around, on botli sides. 

'An before c, q, f, and t. 

* For amb-eo. 

* Dis-jwngG, di-jvdico. 

' Both literally ' apart' in respect to place or position, and figv/raUniVy ' aparfln 
bentiment or opinion. 

7 Especially in adjectives : dis-par, unequal ; dis-simitis, unlike. 

^ Greek iroprt, vporl, Trpds, to, toward , see Curtius, 381. 

^ To sit near and so to control, 

^* Sometimes negative, not, un-: re-signo, to unseal; re-el'~'dO, to open. 
*i Probably an old ablative of sul and identical with sed, but. 
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1. CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES- 

346. Syntax treats of the constniction of sentences. 

346. A sentence is a combination of words expressing either a 
single thought or two or more thoughts. 

347. A SiMPLB Sentence expresses a single thought ; 
Deus muudum aedifloavit, God made (iuilt) ihe world. Cio. 

348. A Complex Sentence expresses one leading thought with 
one or more dependent thoughts : 

Doneo eris felix, multos numerabis amicos, so long as you sTwXl be prosper- 
ovs, you will number many friends. Ovid. 

Note 1. — ^In this example two simple sentences— (1) ^you itnll be prosperous^ &a\ 
(2) ' you will nwm her in any friends ' — are so united that the first only specifies the tim e 
of the second; You will number many friends (when?), so long as you shall be proh- 
perous. The parts thus united arc called Clauses or Members. 

Note 2. — The part of the complex sentence which makes complete sense of itself— 
mulWs numerabis amicos — is called the Principal or Independent Clause; and the 
part which is dependent upon it — donee eris feVix — is called the Subordinate or De- 
pendent Clause. 

349. A Compound Sentence expresses two or more independ- 
ent thoughts : 

Sol ruit et montes umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Verg. 

350. A Declarative Sentence has the form of an assertion : 
Miltiades aocilsatus est, Miltiades was accused. Nep. 

351. An Interbogatite Sentence has the form of a ques- 
tion: 

Quis loquitur, who speaks? Ter. Quia non paupertatem extimescit, 
V)lu> does not fear poverty? Cio. Quid aie, what do you say? Ter. Eo- 
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quid' anlmadvertis silentium, do you not notice 'm silence? Cio. QuSlis est 
oratio, what hind of an, oration, is it? Cic. Quot sunt, how many are there? 
Plaut. Ubi sunt, where are they ? Cio. Ubinam gentium sumus, where in 
the world are we ? Cio. Visne fortunam experlrl meam, do you wish to try 
my fortune? Cio. Nonne nobUitarl volunt, do they not wish to be renowned? 
Cic. Num igitur peooamus, are we then at fault ? Oio. 

1. Intebeogative Words. — Interrogative sentenoes generally contain some 
interrogative word — either an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb, or 
one of the interrogative particles:" -ne, nonne., num ; see examples above. 

Note 1.— Questions with -«e ask for inforination : ScrlMtne, 'is he writing?' jV« 
is sometimes appended to "^Prum, num, or an, without affecting their meaning, and some- 
times inserted in the clause after uirum : 

Numne ferre aruia debuerunt, ought they to have borne arms T Cic. Utrum tace- 
amne, an praedicem, shall l be sitent, or shall I speak ? Ter. 

Note 2. — Questions with nonne expect the answer yes : Nonne scribit, ' is he not 
writing?' 

Note 8.— Questions with num expect the answer no : Num scribi% ' is he writing?' 

Note 4. — For questions with an, see 353, note 4. 

2. The particle -ne is always appended to some other word, generally to 
the emphatic word of the sentence, i. e., to the word upon which the ques- 
tion especially turns ; appended to non, it forms nonne : 

Visne experiri, do you wish to try f Cic. Tune id veritua es, did totj fear this f 
Cic. Omnisne peciinia soluta est, has all tJie money been paid ? Cic. Hoainest 
(= hocipe est ' y officium patris, is TQts the duty of a father f Tor. ZTVi^wamne vidisti, 
have you ever seen f Cic. Nonne volunt, do they not wish ? Cic. 

3. Sometimes no interrogative word is used, especially in impassioned 
discourse : 

Crtiditis, do you believe ? Verg. ^go non poterQ, sTiall I not lie able f Cic. 
i. An emphatic tandem, meaning indeed, pray, then, often occurs in inter- 
rogative sentences : 

Quod genus tandem est istud gloriae, what kind of glory is that, pray ? Cic. 
Note 1. — Nam, appended to an interrogative, also adds emphasis: 
Numnam haec audivit, did he hear this, pray T Ter. 

Note 2. — For Two Interrogatives in the same clause, and for an Jnterrogaii/ve with 
tanius, see 454, 8 and 4. 

352. Answers. — Instead of replying to a question of fact vrith 
a simple particle meaning yes or no, the Latin usually repeats the 
verb or some emphatic word, often with prorsus, i)erd, and the like, 
or if negative, with non : 



DTxitne causam, did he state the cause? Dixit, he stated it. Cio. Pos- 
Bumusne tuti esse, can «oe 6« so/e ? Ndn -possumvis, we can not. Cic. 

1 Eequid, though the neuter accusative of an interrogative pronoun, has become ii 
eflfect a mere particle with the force of nonne. 
= See 311, 8, foot-note, 
s See 87, note. 
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Note 1,— Sometimes th$ simple particle is used— afllrmatively, scmP^ etiam, iia^ vero, 
.Torte^ etc. ; negatively, non^ minimi^ etc 

Venitne, Aaa he come f Non, no. Plaut. 

Note 2.— Sometimes, without an actual repetition of the emphatic word, some eqm 
valent expression is used : 

Tuam vestem detraxit tib!, did he strip off your coat t Factum, he did—\\i., done^ 
for it was done. Ter. 

353. Double or Disjunctive Questions offer a choice or alter^ 
nativey and generally take one of the following forms : 

1. The first clause has utrum or -ne, and the second an: 

XJtnim ea vestra an nostra culpa est, is that your fault or ours? Cic. 
Komamne veniOan hlo maneO, do I go to Home, or do I remain here? Cio. 

2. The first clause omits the particle, and the second has ««, or anne : 
Eloquar an sileam, shall I utter it^ or heep silence? Verg. Gabinio dicam 

anne Pompeio, to Gabinius, shall I say, or to Pompey? Cic. 

Note !.■ — Other forms are rare.* 

Note 2. — Utrum sometimes stands before a disjunctive question with -ne in the first 
clause and an in the second : 

Utrum, taceamne, an praedicem, which^ shall 1 he ail&nt^ or shall I speak? Ter. 

Note 8. — When the second clause is negative, the particle generally unites with the 
negative, giving annon or necne: 

Sunt haec tua verba necne, are these your words or not? Cic. 

Note 4. — By the omission of the first clause, the second often stands alone with an, 
in the sense of or, implying a negative answer : 

An hoc timemus, or do we fear t/iisf Liv. 

Note 5.— Disjunctive questions sometimes have three or more members : ^ 

Gabinio anne Pompeio an utrique, to Gabinius, or Pompey^ or hoth f Cic. 

Note 6. — Disjunctive questions inquire which alternative is true. These must be 
distinguished— 

1) From such single questions as inquire whether either alternative is true ; 
Soleta dicam aut liinam deum, shall Tcall the sun or the moon a god f ^ Cic. 

2) From two separate questions, introduced respectively by num^ implying a negative 
answer, and by an, implying ao affirmative answer : 

Num ftiris?" au ludis me? are you madt or do you not rather mock met Hor. 

354. An Imperative Sentence has the form of a command, 
exhortation, or entreaty^ 

Justitiam cole, cultivate justice. Cic. 

355. An Exclamatory Sentence has the form of an exclama 
tion : 

Eellquit quos viros, what men he has left ! Cic. 

1 Thus, in Vergil, -ne occurs in both clauses, also -we in the first with seu in the 
tiecond. In Horace, -ne occurs in the second clause with no panicle in the first. 

3 Cicero, in his oration Pro Domo^ xxii., 57, has a question of this kind extended to 
eight clauses, the first introduced by utrum and each of the others by an. 

8 Observe that in this sense aut^ not <m, is used. 
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Note I. — Many sentences introduced by interrogative pronouns, adjectives, or ad 
verbs may be so spolten as to become exclamatory : 

Quibus gaudiis exsultabis, in wJiat joys will you exult I Cic. 

Note 2. — Some declarative and imperative sentences readily become exclamatoiy. 

Note S.— Exclamatory sentences are often elliptical. 

II. ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 

356. The Simple Sentehcb in its most simple fokm conhiste 
f two distinct parts, expressed or implied : 

1. The Subject, or that of which it speaks; 

2. The Predicate, or that which is said of the subject: 
Clullius moritur, Clmlivs dies. ' Liv. 

357. The Simple Sentence in its most expanded form con- 
sists only of these same parts with their various modifiers : 

In his castris Clullius, Albanus rex, moritur, CluiUus, the Alban Icing 
iiea in this camp.'^ Liv. 

1. The subject and predicate of a sentence are called the ^Principal oi 
Essential elements ; their modifiers, the Subordinate elements. 

2. The elements, whether principal or subordinate, may be either simple 
or complex : 

1) Simple, when not modified by other words ; see 358. 

2) Complex, when thus modified ; see 359. 

358. The Simple Subject of a sentence must be a noun, a pro- 
noun, or some word or words used as a noun : ° 

JRix dScrevit, tJie Icing decreed. Nep. Ego sorlbO, / write. Cic. Ibam, 
/ was walking. Hor. Vicimus, we have conquered. Cic. Video idem valet, 
(A« word video 7ias the same meaning. Quint. 

359. The Complex Subject consists of the simple subject with 
its modifiers : 

Populus Smndnus deorevit, tTie Eoman people decreed. Cic. Clullius rex 
moritur, Ghdlius the king dies. Liv. Eex Rutulorum, the hing of the 
RuTULi. Liv. Liber de officils, the booh ow duties. Cic. 

NoTB 1. — The subject is thus modified^ 

1) By an adjective : Populus Bomanus. 

2) By a noun in apposition : Cluilius rex. 
8) By a genitive,: Kex Jiutulnrum. 

4) By a noun wtth a preposition : Liber de qffUiVls. 

1 Here ChiUius is the subject, and moritur the predicate. 

2 Here ChiiHus^ Albanus rex, is the subject in its enlarged or modified form, and in 
Ms castris moritur is the predicate in its enlarged or modified form. 

3 A pronominal subject is always contained or impUed in the personal ending. Thus 
m in iba-m is a pronominal stem = ego, and is the true original subject of the verb. See 
llso 847; 368, 2, foot-note. 
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Note 2.— A noun or pronoun used to explain or id&ntify another noun or pro- 
noun denoting the same person or thing, is called an Appositvve ; as Oliillius rex^ * Glui* 
tins the king.' 

NoTK 3. — Any noun may be modified like the subject. 

Note 4. — Sometimes adverbs occur as modifiers of nouns : 

Non ignari Bumus ante malorum, we are not ignorant of past m^foriunes, 
Verg, 

360. The Simple Predicate must be either a verb, or the 
copula sum with a noun or adjective : 

Miltiades est accuadtus, Miltiades was acotjbed. Nep. Tii es testis^ you ake a 
WTTNESS. Cic. Fortiina cae^a est, fori/wne is blind. Cic. 

Note 1. — Like sum, several other verbs sometimes unite with a noun or an adjective 
to form the predicate ; see 36S, 2. A noun or an adjective thus used is called a Predi- 
cate Noun or Predicate Adjective. 

Note 2. — Sum with an adverb sometimes forms the predicate : 

Omnia recte sunt, all things are right. Cic. 

361. The Complex Predicate consists of the simple predicate 
with its modifiers : 

Miltiades Aihinas llberfivit, Miltiades liberated Athens. Nep. Zaiori 
student, they devote themselves to labob. Caes. Mi rogavit sententiam, he 
ashed me my opinion. Cio. Pons iter hoslibus dedit, the bridge furnished 
A PASSAGE TO THE ENEMY. Liv. Bella feUciter gessit, Tie waged wars ttoo- 
OESSFULLY. Cic. In his casfrts moritur, he dies (where ?) in this camp. Liv 
Vere convenere, they assembled (when ?) in the speino. Liv. 

1. The Predicate, when a verb, is thus modified — 

1) B7 an Accusative : Athends llberavit. 

2) By a Dative : Labarl student. 

3) By two Accusatives : Me rogavit sententiam,. 

4) By an Accusative and a DATrvE : Iter hostibus dedit. 

5) By an Adverb : FeUciter gessit. 

6) By an Adverbial Phrase : In his castris moritur. 

Note 1.— Still other modifiers occur with special predicates; see 406, 409, 410, 
423. 

Note 2.— No one predicate admits all the modifiers here given. Thus only transi- 
tive verba admit an Accusative (371) ; only intransitive verbs, a Dative alone (384, 1.): 
and only special verbs, two Accusatives (374). 

2. A Predicate Noun is modified like the subject : 

Haeo virtus omnium est regina virtutum, this virtue is the queen or ali 
VIRTUES. Cic. See also 369, notes 1 and 3. 

3. A Predicate Adjective is modified — 

1) By an Adverb : Satis humilis est, he is sufficiently hwnMe. Liv. 

2) By an Oblique Case : AvidI laudis fuerunt, they were desirous of praise 
Cic Omni aOati mors est communis, death is common to every a&e. C-c 
Digni sunt amiciUd, they are worthy of friendship. Cio. 

Note. — Any adjective may be modified like the predicate adjective : 

Eqnes Bomauus satis litteratus, a Soman knight sufflciently Uterary. Cic 
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CHAPTBE II. 
SYNTAX OF NOUNS. 



SECTION I. 

AOREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

^ RULiE I.— Predicate Nouns.' 

362, A noun predicated of another noun denoting tte 
same person or thing agrees with it in Case : " 

Brutus custos^ llbertitis fuit, Brutus was the guaedian of liberty. Liv. 
Servius rex est deolaratus, Sermus was declared king. Liv. Orestem se ease 
dixit, he said, that he was Okestsss. Cio. See 360, note 1. 

Note. — This rule applies also to nouns predicated of pronouns : * 

Ego sum nuntius^ I am a messenger. Liv. 

1. A Predicate Noun with different forma for different genders must 
agree in Gendek as well as in Case : 

tjsus magister^ est, experience is an instbdotob. Cio. Historia est ma- 
gistral {not magister), history is an instkucteess. Cio. 

2. Predicate Nouns are most frequent with the following verbs : 

1) With sum and a few intransitive verbs — evadd, exsisto, appareS, and 
the like : 

Rorra mdgnus evaserat, he had become (turned out) A geeat maw. Cio. 
Exstitit uindex Hbertatis, he became (stood forth) the deeendeb of liberty. 
Cio. See also examples under the rule. 

2) With Passive Verbs of appointing, making, naming, regarding, es- 
teeming, and the like : 

Servius rex est deolaratus, Servius was declared king. Liv. Mundus civi- 
ids existimatur, the world is regarded as A state. Cio. 

Note 1. — In the poets, Predicate Nouns are used with great freedom after verhs of n 
great variety of significations. Thus with audio = appellor : 

Hex audisti, you have been called king; i. e., have heard yourself so called. Hor. 
Ego divUm incedo regina, I walh as queen of the gods. Verg. 

' For convenience of reference, the Rules will be presented in a body on page 324. 

2 For Predicate Genitive, see 401. 

3 In these examples custos, rex, and Orestem are all predicate nouns, and agree in 
case respectively with Brutus, Servius, and «S (536). 

^ As all substantive pronouns have the construction of nouns; see 183. 

B Observe that in fisus magister est, the mascuHne form, magister, is used, to agree 
in gender with vsus ; while in historia est magisira, the feminine form, m^gisfy'a, U 
tLsed to agree in gender with histQriot. 
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NoTB 2.— For Predicate Accusatwe, see 373, 1. 

Nora S.— The Dative of the object for which (390), pro with the Ablative, and loco 
■X immero (or in numero) with the Genitive, are often Ijindred in force to Predicate 
Nouns : Aosij, pi'o ImsU, load Itostis, numero (or in numero) hosUum, ' for an enemy,' 
or ' as an enemy ' : 

Fuit omnibus bono, it was a bexefit (lit., for a benefit) to all. Cic. Bicilia 
nobis pro aerariii Mt, Siaily was A TKEAStTRT (fok i teeasuet) for ub. Cic. Quaes- 
tor! ^or«n»M loco fuit, lis was a parent (lit., in the place op a parent) to the questor. 
Cic Is tibl parmMs numero fait, he was a parent to you. Cic. See also Predi 
vate Genitive, 401. 

3. Predicate Nouns are used not only with finite verbs, but also with 
Infinitiyes and Participles, and sometimes without verb or participle : 

Declaratus rex Numa, A'uma having been declared zma. Liv. Caniniii 
einsme, Caninius beino ooNacL. Cic. See 431, also Orestem under the rale. 

Note 1. — For a Predicate Nominative after the Infinitive esse, see 536, 2, 1). 
Note 2.— For an Infinitive or a Ciatoe instead of a Predicate Noun ; see 539 ; 501. 

BTTIjE n. — Appositives. 

^ 363. An Appositive agrees in Case with the noun or 
pronoun which it qualifies : 

Clullius rez moritur, Oluilius the king dies. Liv. Urb§s Karthagi 
atque Jfumantia, ilie cities Carthage and Numantia. Cic. Saguntum, 
foederatam civitatem, expiignavit, fie took Saguntum, an allied town. Liv. 
See 359, note 2. 

1. An Appositive with diffel'ent forms for different genders must agree 
in Gender as well as in Case : 

Clullius re.x,' Clnilius the keng. Liv. Venus regina,^ Venus the queeh. 
Hor. 

2. An Appositive often agrees with the pronoun implied in the ending 
of the verb : 

Hostis ^ hostem oooldere volul, /, an enemy, wished to slay an enemy. Liv. 

3. Appositives are liindred in force — 

1) Generally to Relative clauses : 

Clullius rex, Cluilivs (who was) the kdj-g. Liv. 

2) Sometimes to other Subordinate clauses,^ as Temporal, Concessive, etc. : 
Furius puer didioit, Furius learned when he was a boy or as a boy. Cie. 

Junius aedem dictator dedioavit, Junius dedicated the temple when dictator. 
Liv. 

4. By Synesis* — a Constrdction according to Sense: 

1 See 363, 1, foot-note. 

2 Ifostis agrees with ego, implied in volul, ' I wished ' ; see 358, foot-note. 
^ This construction is sometimes called Adverbitil Apposition. 

* Set Figures <tf Speeeli, 636, IV., 4 
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1) Possessives admit a Genitive in apposition with the Genitive of the pro- 
noun implied in them : 

Tua ipAus ' amicitia, your own friendsMp. Cic. Meum soUxis peoeatum, 
my fault alone. Cic. Nomen meum absentis^ my Tiame in my absence. Cio. 

2) Locatives admit as an Appositive a Locative Ablative (411, 485), with 
or without a preposition : 

Albae constiterunt in urbe opportuna^ they halted at Alba, a convenient 
31TY. Cic. Corinthl, Aohaiae urbe, at Corinth, a city of Achaia. Tac. 

5. Clauses. — A noun or pronoun may be in apposition with a clause, 
or a clause in apposition with a noun or pronoun : 

Nob, id ^ quod debet, patria deleetat, our country delights us, as it ought. 
Cic. Omnes iuterfioi jussit, munlmentum^ ad praesens, he ordered them all 
to be put to death, a means oe pbotbotion for the present. Tac. For clauses 
in apposition with nouns or pronouns, see 499, 8 ; 501, III. 

364. Partitive Apposition. — The parts may be in apposition 
with the whole, or the whole in apposition with the parts : 

Duo reges, ille bello, hie pace, civitatem auxerunt, two kings advanced the 
state, THE FORMER by war, the latter by peace. Liv. Ptolemaeus et Cleopatra, 
reges* Ae'gyptl, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, edlebs of Egypt. Liv. 

SECTION II. 

GENERAL VIEW OF CASES. 

365. Cases, in accordance with their general force, may be ar- 
ranged and characterized as follows : 

Case of the Subject. 
Case of Address. 
Case of Direct Object. 
Case of Indirect Object. 
Case of Adjective Relations. 
Case of Adverbial Relations." 

^ Ipsius agrees with tut (of you) involved in tna ; solius and absevtis, with mel 
involved in meum. The Genitive otipse, solus, Hmts, and omnis ifi often thus used. 

2 As a Zocaiive Ablative is a genuine Locative in sense, there is no special irregu- 
larity here, and in urbe opportftnd may be explained as a separate modifier of the verb; 
^ They halted at Alba, at a con/venient city.^ Thus explained, it is not an appositive at all. 

3 Id quod debet, lit., that wluiah it owes. Id and mUn^'mem.tuni are in apposition 
respectively with nos deleetat and omni.i interjlci, and are best explained as Accusatives. 
A Nominative apparently in apposition with a clause is generally best explained either as 
ftn appositive to some Nominati/se, or as the subject of a separate clause. 

* In the first example, ille and /t!c, the parts, are in apposition with reges, the whole ; 
but in the second example, reges, the whole, is in apposition with the parts, Piolemaeui 
and Cleopatra. 

s This arrangement is adopted in the discussion of the cases, because, it is thought 
It wiU best present the force of the several cases ajid tljeir relation to eaclj otfe^r- 



I. 


Nominative, 


II. 


Vocative, 


III. 


Accusative, 


IV. 


Dative, 


V. 


Genitive, 


VI. 


Ablative, 
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366. The Nominative, Genitim, Dative, Accusatwe, and Vocative 
have probably retained with very slight modifications their original 

-^orce as developed in the mother tongue from which the Latin was 
derived.' 

367. The Ablative combines within itself the separate offices 
of three cases which were originally distinct : " 

1. The Ablative proper, denoting the relation feom — the place 
FKOM which. 

3. The Locative, denoting the relation in, at — the place m or at 
which. 

3. The Instrumental, denoting the relation with, by — the instru- 
ment or means with or by i 



SECTION III. 

NOMINATI VE.— VOCATI VE. 
I. KOMINATIVB. 

RUIiE TTT. — Subject Nominative. 

^ 368. The subject of a finite verb is put in the Nomina- 
tive:' 

Servius regnavit, Servius reigned. Liv. Patent poriae, the gates are 
open. Cic. Hex vieit, the king amguered. Liv. JEffO reges ejeci, vBs 
tyrannos introducitis, I have banished Mugs, you introduce tyrants. Cic. 

1. The subject is always a substantive, « pronoun, or some word or 
clause used substantively ; * see examples under the rule. 

2. A pronominal subject is always expressed orimplied in the ending 
of the verb : ' 

1 That is, in the primitive Indo-European tongue, from which have been derived, 
either directly or indirectly, not only the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, but also the English, 
French, German, and indeed nearly all the languages of modern Europe. Upon the gen- 
eral subject of Cas&s, their original formation and meaning, see Bopp, I., pp. 242-519; 
Merguet, pp. lT-117; Penka, Hiibschmann, HolzweiFsig, Delbruck, and, among tho earlier 
writers, Hartung, * Ueber die Casus,' etc., and Kumpel, ' Casuslehre.' 

2 See Delbriick, ' Ablativ, Localis, Instrumentalis.' 

s For the Svbject of the InjlniMve, see 536. For the Agreement of the verb with 
!ts subject, see 460. 

* For clauses used substantively, see 540. 

« See 847. Thus mcneo means / (not you, he, or we, but /) instruct. Indeed, 
every verb contains a pronominal subject in itself, and in general it is necessary to add 
a separate subject only when it would otherwise be doubtful to whom the implied pro- 
noun refers. Thus rlgnavit, ' he reigned,' is complet* of itself, if the context shows to 
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Discipuloa moneo i ut studia ame»^, I instruct pupils to love (that thet 
may love) their studies. Quint. Non scholae, sed vitae discimMS, we learn 
not for the school., hut for life. Sen. 

Note.— A separate pronominal subject may, however, be added for the sake of clear- 
ness, emphasis, or contrast, as in the fourth example under the rule. 

3. The verb is sometimes omitted, when it can be readily supplied, es- 
pecially if it is est or surU : 

Ecce tuae litterae, lo your letter (comes). Cic. Tot sententiae, there are 
.'sunt) so many opinions, Ter. Consul profectus (est), the consul set out. Liv. 

Note 1.— The verb facio is often omitted in short sentences and clauses: 

Melius hi, quam vos, these have done better than you. Cic. Kecte ille, he does 
rightly. Cic. Cotta finem, Ootta closed^ lit., made an end. Cic. So also in Livy 
after niJdl aliud {ampUue, Tni-mis., etc.) quarn., ' nothing other (more, less^ etc.) than ' = 
' merely ■■; nihil praeterqucmi, ' nothing- except ' = ' merely ' : Nihil aliud quam stetu- 
nmt, they merely stood (did nothing other than). Liv. 

Note 2.— Certain forms of expression often dispense with the verb: 

Quid^ what? qv/id enim^ what indeed? quid ergn^ what then? quid quod^ what of 
the fact that ? quid plura, why more, or why shall I say more ? ne plwra, not to say 
more; ne multa, not to say much; quid /iSc ad me, what is this to me? ni/iil ad rem, 
nothing to the subject. 

Note 8. — For the Predicate Nominative^ see 363. 

Note 4. — For the NominaUve as an ApposiU've, see 363. 

Note 5. — For the Nominativem Exclamations, see 381, note 3, 

II. Vocative. 
y RULE IV.— Case of Address. 

369. The name of the person or thing addressed is put 
in the Vocative : 

Perge, Lael% jyi'oceed, Laelius. Cic. Quid est, Catillna^ why is «/, Cati- 
line? Cic. Tuum est, Serviy rGgnutn, the kingdom is yours., Servitts. Liv 
dil immortales, immortal gods. Crc. 

1. An Interjection may or may not accompany the Vocative. 

2. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, tlie Nominative in apposition with 
the subject occurs where we should expect the Vocative : 

Audi tu, popuhis Albanus, hear ye., AVban people. Liv. 

3. Conversely, the Vocative by attraction sometimes occurs in poetry where 
we should expect the Nominative : 

Quibus, Hector, ab oris m^spe^luie venia, from what shores, Hector, do you anx- 
iously AWAITED come f Verg. Made nova virtute, puer, « blessing on you/r new 
talor, bOy (lit., he enlarged by ; supply esto). Verg. 

whom the pronoun he refers ; if not, the noun must be added : Servius regnQ/vit, lit., he. 
Servius, reigned, or Servius, he reigned. In the fourth example under the rule, ego and 
vos, though already implied in the form of the verb, are expressed for empUasit. In 
Impersonal verbs the subject 'it,' in English, is implied in the personal ending t. 
1 See preceding foot-note. 
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SECTION IV. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

370. The Accusative is used ' — 

I. As the Direct Object of an Action; 
II. In an Adverbial Sense — with or without Prepositions; 
III. In Exclamations — with or without Interjections. 

Note 1.— ror the Predicate AceusaU'ee, see 368 and 373, 1. 

NoTB 2. — For the Acettsaiive in Apposition, see 363. 

Note 3. — For the Accusative with Fr&posiiions, see 433. 

Note 4.— For the Accusative as the Subject of an Infinitive, see 536. 

I. AcCUSATrVB AS DiKECT OBJECT. 

BUXiE v.— Direct Object. 

371. The Direct Object of an action is put in the 
Accusative : 

Deus mundum aedifieavit, God made (built) the world. Cie. Libera 
rmn publicam, free the eA-ublio. Cic. Populi Romanl satutem defendite, 
defend the safety of the Roman people. Cic. 

I. The Direct Object may be — 

1. An External Object, the person or thing on which the action of the 
verb is directly exerted, as saluiem above. 

2. An Internal Object; i. e., one already contained or implied in the 
action itself. This embraces two varieties : 

1) In a stkict sense, the Cognate Acctisative, an object having a mean- 
ing cognate or kindred to that of the verb : 

Servitutem aervlre,' to serve in bondage (lit. , to serve a servitude). Ter. 

2) In a freer sense, the Accusative of Effect, the object produced by 
the action : 

Liirum sorlbere, to write a book. Cic. 

Note. — Participles in dus, verbal adjectives in bundus, and in Plautus a 
few verbal nouns, occur with the accusative : 

Vitabundus oastra, avoiding the camp. Liv. Quid tibi hanc curatiOst 
IcuratiO est) ^ rem = cur hanc rem curas, wTiat care have you of this ? Plant. 

1 The Accusative is probably the oldest of all the oblique eases known to onr family 
of languages, and was therefore originally the sole modifier of the verb, expressing in a 
vague and general way several relations now recognized as distinct. This theory ac- 
coonts for the great variety of constructions in which the Accusative is used in Latin. 
See Curtius, *Zur Chronologic,' pp. 71-74; Holzweissig, pp. 34-38. 

* The pupil will observe that the idea of servitutem, ' servitude,' ' service,' is con- 
tained in the verb servlre, ' to serve,' * to be a slave or servant.' 

s See )87, note. 
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II. The Cognate Accitsatite is generally — (1) a noun with an adjective 
or other modifier, or (2) a neuter pronoun or adjective. It is used quite 
freely both with transitive and with intransitive verbs, and sometimes even 
with verbs in the passive voice : 

Earn vUam vlvere, to Uve that life. Cic. Mirum somniare somnium^ to 
dream a wonderful dream. Plaut. Eadmn, peccat, Ae makes the same mis- 
TAKEs.i Cic. Hoc studet unum, he studies this one thing (this one study). 
Hor. Perjidum ridens Venus, Venvs smiling a perfidious smile. Hor. Id 
asaentior, / assent to this (I give this assent). Cic. Idem gloriari, to mahe 
the same boast. Cic. Quid possunt, how powerful are they^ or wB.Ajr power 
have they f Caes. JEa monemur, we are admonished of these things.^ Cic. 
Nihil moti sunt, they we^'e not at all moved. Liv. 

Note. — Here may be mentioned the following kindred constructions : 
V6x hominem sonat, t7i6 voice sounds human. Verg. Saltiire Oyclopa^ to dance 
THE Ctclops. Hor. Longam viam ire, to go a long wat. Yerg. Bellwn piignare^ to 
firjM X BATTLE. Verg. 

III. Special Verbs. — Many verbs of Feeling or Emotion, of Taste and 
Smell, admit the Accusative : 

Honores desperat, he despairs of honors. Cie. Haec gemehant, they were 
sighing over these things. Cic. Detrimenta rid^, ?i.e laughs at losses. Hor. 
Olet unguenta^ he has the odor of perfumes. Ter. Oratio redolet antlquitdtem^ 
the oration smacks of antiquity. Cic. 

Note 1,— Such verbs are: desp&ro, to despair of; doleO^ to grieve for; gremo, to sigh 
over ; horreO., to shudder at ; lacrimO^ to weep over ; ma&reo, to mourn over ; ni%ror^ 
to wonder at; rides, to laugh at; siHo, to thirst for, etc.; oleO, to have the odor of; 
sapio, to savor of, whether used literally or figuratively.^ 

Note 2.— Many verbs in Latin, as in English, are sometimes transitive and some- 
times intransitive; see augeO, durO, incipio, laxO^ rtcO, suppedito, titrl)0, etc., In the 
Dictionary. 

Note S.— Many verbs which are usually rendered by transitive verbs in English 
are intransitive in Latin, and thus admit only an indirect object or some special con- 
struction; see 385. 

Note 4.— The object of a transitive verb is often omitted, when it can be easily sup- 
plied : moved = moveo me, ' I move (myself) ' ; vertit = v&rUt se, ' he turns (himself) ■* : 

Castris non movit, he did not move from 7vis camp. Liv. Jam verterat fortuua. 
fortune had already changed. Liv. 

Note 5. — For the Passive Construction^ see 464. 

IV. An Infinitive or a Clause may be used as Direct Object : 
Imperdre cupiunt, they desire to rule. Just. OptO ut id audidtis, I desire 

that you mat hear this. Clc. 

* Peccat, 'he makes a mistake'; idem peccat, 'he makes the same mistake,'' where 
idem represents idem peccdtum. 

'■^ Literally, tee are admonished these things, i. c, these admonitions. 

^ Observe that with the Accusative despero means not 'to despair,' but * to despair 
of.' and is accordingly transitive; doleo^ not 'to grieve,'' but 'to grieve for,' etc. With 
some of the verbs here given the object is properly a Cognate AccusatVoe. 
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372. Many Compounds of intransitive verbs with prepositions, 
especially compounds of verbs of motion with circum, per, praeter, 
trans, and super, take the Accusative : 

Murmur contionem pervaait, a murmur went through the assembly. Liv. 
Rhenum transierunt, they crossed (went across) the Ehine. Caes. Circum- 
staut sendtwm, they stand around the senate. Cio. H'eredilatem obire, to 
enter upon the inhbeitanoe. Cio. Eas ndtiones adire, to go to those jjations. 
Caes. Undam innatare, to float upon the wave. Verg. Tela exire,' to avoid 
THE WEAPONS. Verg. ffallos praeceduut, th^ surpass the Gauls. Caes. 

RUIiE VI.— Two Accusatives— Same Person. 

373. Yerbs of making, choosing, calling, eegaeding, 
SHOWING, and the like, admit two Accusatives of the same 
peison or thing : 

Hamilcarem imperatorem fecerunt, they made Hamilcar commander, 
Nep. Ancum regem populus creSvit, the people elected Anern king. Liv. 
Summum consilium appellarunt Sendtum, they called their highest council 
Senate. Cic. Se praestitit propugnatorem llbertatis, he showed himself 
THE CHAMPION of liberty. Cic. Flaccum habuit collegam, he had Flaccus as 
COLLEAGUE. Nep. Socrates totius mundl se civem arbitrabatur, Socrates 
considered himself A citizen of the whole world. Cic. 

1. Pkedioate AooDSATivE. — Oncof thctwo Accusatives is the Direct Object, 
and the other an essential part of the Predicate. The latter may be called a 
Predicate Accusatim ; see 368. 

Note 1. — UdbeO, ' to have,' admits two Accusatives, but when it means ' to regard,' 
it usually tafees. Instead of the Predicate Accusative, the Dative of the object for which 
(384), the Ablative with in or pro, or the Genitive with loco, numero or i/ii nimierd : 
indibrio habere, ' to regard as an object of ridicule ' ; pro hoste habere, in hosiibus 
habere, loco hosUum habere^ numero or in numero hostium habere, ' to regard as an 
enemy.' These constructions also occur with other verbs meaning to regard : 

Ea honsrl habent, they regard these things as an honok. Sail. Ilium pro hoste 
habere, to regard him as an enemy. Caes. Jam pro facto habere, to regard it as 
already dohe. Cie. In hosiium numero habuit, he regarded them as enemies (lit., in 
the nwmber qf, etc.). Caes. " Me pro derldiculo putat, he regards me as an object oi' 

RIDICULE Tcr. 

Note 2.— The Predicate Accusative is sometimes an adjective: 
Homines caeeos reddit avaritia, avarice renders m&n blinb. Cic. Templa deorum 
saneta habebat, he regarded the temples of the gods as sacked. Nep. 

2. In the Passive these verbs take two Nominatives — a Subject and a Predi- 
oate — corresponding to the two Accusatives of the Active : 

Servius rex est declaratas, Servius was declared kino. Liv. See also 363, 2. 

' Observe that an intrcmntive verb may become tranHti/ve by being compounded 
with a preposition which does not take the Accusative. 
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RUIjE VH.— Two Accusatives— Person and Thing, 

374. Some verbs of asking, demanding, teaching, and 
CONCEALING, admit two Accusatives — one of the person 
and the other of the thing : 

Me senteniiam rogavit, he asked me mt opinion. Cic. Fhilosophia nos 
rSs omnes docuit, philosophy has taught us all things. Cic. Auxilia regeni 
orabant, they asked auxiliaries from the king, Liv. Pacem te poscimus. 
■we demand peace of you. Verg. Non te celavl sermoneni^ I did not conceal 
from you the conversation. Cic. 

1. In the Passive the Person becomes the subject, and the Accusative ol 
the thing is retained : 

Me sententiam rogavit, he asked me my opinion. Cic. Ego sententiam ro- 
gatus sum, / was asked ws. opinion. Cic. Artes edoctus fuerat, he had been 
taught THE ARTS. Liv. 

2. Two Accusatives are generally used with celo^ doceo, edoceo ; often with 
rogd^ poscd^ reposco ; sometimes with dedoceo^ exposed^ fiagito^ oro^ etc., con- 
siilo^ interrogd^ percontor ; rarely with mow.e'O, admoned, and postido. 

Note 1. — CelO, 'to conceal,' takes— (1) in the Active generally two Accusatives^ at 
undeif the rule, but sometimes the Accusative of the person and the Ablative of the 
thing with rfe ; (2) in the Passive, the Accusative of a neuter pronoun or the Ablative 
with de : 

Me de hoc lihro celavit, he kept me ignorant of this uook. Cic. Id ciJlari, to be 
kept ignorant op this. Nep. Celarl de consilio, to be kept ignorant op the plan. 
Cic. 

Note 2.—DoceO and edoceo generally follow the rule,i but sometimes they tate the 
Accusative of the person and the Ablaiite of the thing with or without df\^ and some- 
times the Accusative^ oS the person with the Jti^tuiPi/ve or a ouujunctive Clause: 

Ds sua rP. mo docet, he informs me in regard to his case. Cic. LitteriS Graecis 
doctus, instructed in Greek literatctre. Sail. Bocr&tem jfidibus ^ docuit, he taught 
Socrates (with) the lyre. Cic. To sapere docet, he teaches you to be wise. Cic, 

Note 8. — Most verbs of asking and demanding sometimes talte two Accusatives, 
but verbs of asking, questioning, generally talie the Accusative of the person"^ and 
the Ablative of the things with de^ and verbs of im.ploring, demanding, generally the 
Accusative of the thing -^ and the Ablative oi the person '^ with a or ab : 

Te his de rebuts interrogO, / ask you in regard to these things. Cic. Victoriam 
ab diis exposcere, to implore victory from the gods. Caes. Id ab eo flagitare, to de- 
mand this FROM HIM. Caes. 

» Other verbs of teaching— e^'ucfio, InstituO^ InformO, instruO, etc.— generally take 
the Ablative of the thing with or without a prepo^ition, as in or de; see Dictionary. 

2 DoceO, in the sense of inform, takes de with the Ablative. 

8 The Accusatvve may be omitted, ^ifh^dibus supply canere. 

* The Accusative or Ablative of the person is often omitted, and a clause often takes 
the place of the Accusative or Ablative of the thing. For examples and for special con- 
structions, see, in the Dictionary, consulo^ vnt&rrogo^ rogo; also Jlagito, bro^ posed, ax- 
posco^ and reposco. 
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NoTB i.—PetCi and poatulB generally take the Accusative of the thing ' and the 
dblative of the person with a or ab; quaero^ the Acctuative of the things and the 
Ablative of the person with e or «p, a, a&, or t?e : 

Pacem ab Rnmanis petiiirunt, they asked peace prom the Romans. Caes. Aliquid 
ab amlels postulare, to demand something from fkiends. Clc. Quaerit ex sdlo ea, etc., 
ke asks of him in pkitate (from him alone) those questions, etc. Caes. 

375. A Neuter Peonocn or Adjective as a Cognate '' Accusative oc- 
curs in connection with a Direct Object with many verbs which do not 
otherwise take two Accusatives ; 

JlSc te hortor, / ex/iort you to this, 7 give you this exJiortaiion. Cio. Ea ^ 
VQonemur, loe are admonished of these things. Cio. So with velle, Caes., B. 
tf. I., 34,. 

376. A few Compounds of trins, eircum, and ad admit two Accusa- 
tives, dependent the one upon the verb, the other upoii the preposition : 

Iberum, capias trajecit, he led his forces across the Ebbo. Liv. Animum 
udvertl colwmellam, I noticed (turned my mind to) A saiall column. Cic. 

Note. — In the Passive these compounds and some others admit an Accusative de- 
{.endlng upon the preposition : 

Praetervehor ostia Pantogiae, 1 am carried by the mouth of the Pantagias. Verg. 
.Utcum sum praetervectus, / have been carried by the place. Cic. 

377. In Poetry, rarely in prose, verbs of clothing, unclothing — indvo, 
exuo, cing6, accingo, induco, etc. — are sometimes used rejlexively in the Pas- 
sive, like the Greek Middle, and thus admit an Accusative : 

bfaleam induitur, he pvts on his helmet. Verg. Inutile ferrum cingltur, 
ke girds on his useless sword. Verg. Virgines longam indutae vestem, maid- 
ens attired in long robes. Liv. 

Note. — A few other verbs sometimes admit a similar construction in the poets : 
AnUquum saturjita dolorem, having satisjied her old resentment. Verg. Suspensi 
toculoa lacerto, toith satchels hung upon the arm (having hung. etc.). Hor. Pascuntur 
eilvds, ffiey browse on the forests. Verg. 

II. Accusative en an Adverbial Sense. 
BULi£ VIII.— Accusative of Specification. 

378. A verb or an adjective may take an Accusative 
to define its application : * 

^ The Ablative of the person Is often omitted, and, Instead of the Accusative of the 
^hing, a clause Is often used. With postulo and quaerO the Ablative with de occurs. 
Foi examples and for other special constructions, see Dictionary. 

' See 371, II. 

3 As a rare exception, moneo admits a noun as the Accusative of the thing; see 
Plant., Stich., 1, 2, 1. 

* The Accusative of Specification Is closely related to the Cognate Accusative and t» 
the Poetic Accusative after Passive verbs used reflexively, both of which readily pass 
Into an adverbial construction. Thus capita In capita velmnur and galeaw In galeaw 

u 
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Capita velamur, we have our heads veiled (axe relied as to our heads, ot 
have yelled our heads). Verg. Nube humeros amlctus, with his shoulders 
enveloped in a cloud. Hor. Miles fractus memhra labore, the soldier with 
liMBS shattered with labor (broken as to his limbs). Hor. Aeneas os deo 
similis, Aeneas like a god in appearance. Verg. 

1. In a strict sense, the Accusative of Specification generally specifies the 
part to which the action or quality particularly belongs. In this sense, it is 
'mostly poetic, but occurs also in prose. See Ailative of Specification., 434. 

2. In a freer sense, this Accusative includes the adverbial use of partem, 
vicem, nihil, of id and genus in id temporis, id aetdtis (at this time, age), id 
genus,^ omne genus\ quod germs (for ejus generis, etc.), etc. ; also of secus, reSj 
and of many neuter pronouns and adjectives — Mc, illud, id, quid (454, 2), 
muUum, summum, Cetera, rsUqua, etc. In this sense, it is common in prose : 

Maximam partem lacte vivunt, thei/ live mostly (as to the largest part) 
upon milk. Caes. Locus id temporis vacuus erat, the place was at this time 
vacant. Cic. Aliquid id genus ^ sorlbere, to write something o^ this kind. 
Cie. Alias res est improbus, in other things (as to the rest) he is unprinci- 
pled. Plant. Quaerit, quid possint, he inquires how powerful they are. Caes. 
Quid vgnisti, why have you come f Plant. 

RUliE IX.— Accusative of Time and Space. 

379. DuEATioN OF Time and Extent of Space are ex- 
pressed by the Accusative : 

Romulus septem et triginta regnSvit amws, Romulus reigned thirty-seven 
TEAKS. Liv. Cyrus quadraginta annos natus regnare coepit, Cyrus began 
to reign (when) forty years old (having been born forty tears). Cic. Quln- 
que rmlia passuum ambulare, to walk five miles. Cic. Pedes oetOginta 
distare, to be eighty feet distant. Caes. Nix quattuor pedes alta, snow four 
FEET deep. Liv. But — 

1. DuRATjON OF Time is sometimes expressed by the Ablative, or by the 
Accusative with a preposition : 

Pugnatum est horls quinque, the battle ivas fought five hours. Caes. Per 
annos vigintl certatum est, the war was waged for twenty yeahs. Liv. 

2. Distance is sometimes expressed by the Ablative : 

MlUbus passuum sex a Caesaris castris consedit, he encamped at the dis- 
tance OF six MILES from Oaesar's camp. Caes. 

Note. — Ab used adverbially, meaning off, sometimes accompanies the Ablative : 
Ab railibus passuum duobus eastra posuerunt, they pitched their camp two miles 
OFF. Caes. 

induiiur are similar constructions, while q^iid in quaerit quid possint may be explained 
either as a Cognate Accusative (371, 1., 2) or as an AdverMal Accusative. 

^ Some grammarians treat genus in all such cases as an Apposiivoe: aliquid, id 
i/enus, something, this kind : see Draeger, I., p. 2. 
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RUUB X.— Accusative of Liimit. 
380. The place to which is designated by the Accusa- 
tive : ' 

I. Generally -with a preposition — ad or in : 

LegiSnes ad urbem adducit, he is leading the legions to or toward the 
CITY. Cic. Ad me scribunt, they are writing to me. Cio. In Asiam redit, 
he returns, into Asia. Nep. Confugit in aram, he fed to the altar. Nep. 

II. In names of towns without a preposition : 

Nuntius Romam redit, the messenger returns to Kome. Liv. Plato Ta- 
rentum venit, Plato came to Tarentum. Cio. Fugit Tarquinios, he fied to 
Tarqcinii. Cic. But — 

Note. — Verbs meaning to eoUect, to coine together, etc. — convenio, cogo, convocO, 
otc. — are usually treated as verbs of motion, and thus take the Accusative, gen'erally with 
a preposition ; but verbs meaning to place — loco, coUocO, pono, etc. — are usually treated 
as verbs of rest, and thus take the Ablative (435), generally with a preposition : 

tjnum in locum convenire, to meet in one place. Caes. Copiaa in imum locum 
cogere, to coUect forces in one place. Caes. In alteriua manu vitam ponere, to 
place one's life in the hand of anotker. Cic. 

1. In the NAMES OF towns the Accusative with ad occurs — (1) to denote 
to, toward, in the direction of, into lite vicinity of, and (2) in contrast with 
a or ab: 

Tres sunt viae ad Mutinam, there are three roads to Mutina. Cio. Ad 
Zamam pervenit, he came to the vicikitt of Zama. Sail. A Dianio ad 
Sinopen, from Dianium to Sinope. Cic. 

2. Like names of towns are used — 

1) The Accusatives domum, domos, rus : 

ScipiO domum reduotus est, Scipio was conducted home. Cic. Domos ab- 
ductl, led to theib homes. Liv. Bus evolare, to hasten into the cotintbt. 
Cic. Domum reditio, a return home. Caes. 

2) Sometimes the Accusative of names of islands and peninsulas : 
Latona confugit Dilum, Latona fled to Delos. Cic. Pervenit Chersone~ 

sum, he went to the Cheesonesus. Nep. 

3) Rarely a few other Accusatives, as exsequias, vnfilias, etc. : '' 
Ille Ivfitias Ibit, he will'deny (will proceed to a denial). Ter. 

3. The preposition is sometimes omitted before names of countries, 
and, in the poets, before names of nations and even before common nouns : 

^ Originally the place to which was uniformly designated by the Accusative -without 
a preposition. Names of towns have retained the original construction, while most othet 
Dames of places have assumed a preposition. 

' See also the Supine in um, 546. 
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Aegyptvm profugit, Ae fled to Egypt. Cic. ItaUam venit, he came to 
Italy. Verg. Ibiraus Afros, we shall go to the Afrioajss. Verg. Lavlnia 
venit Utora, he came to the Lavinian shores. Verg. 

4. A PoETiOAi Datite occurs for the Accusative, with or without a 
preposition : 

It clamor caelo (for ad caelum), the shout ascends to heaven. Verg. Faci- 
lis dSboensus Averno, easy is the descent to Hades. Verg. See 385, 4. 

ni. Accusative in Exclamations. 
RUIiE XI.— Accusative in Exclamations. 

381. The Accusative, either with or without an inter- 
jection, may be used in exclamations : 

Heu mi miserum, ah me unhappy! Cic. Me miserum, me miserable!^ 
Cic. fallaoem spem, deceptive hope! Cic. M^ caecum, blind that 
I am ! Cic. Fro deorura fidmi, in the name of the gods ! Cic. Hanc- 
cine audaciam, this acdaoitt ? ' Cic. But — 

Note 1.— An adjective or Genitive generally accompanies this Accusative, as In the 
examples. 

Note 1.—0, eheu, and heu are the interjections most frequently used with the Ac- 
cusative, though others occur. 

Note 3. — Other cases also occur In exclamations : 

1) The Vocative — when an address as well as an exclamation is intended : 

Pro sancte Juppiter, O holy JuprrEE. Cic. Infelix Kdo, wnhappy Dmo. Verg. 

2) The Kominaiiv6~-yf)xQii the exclamation approaches the form of a statement: 

En dextra, lo the eight hand (there is, or that is the right hand) I Verg. ^cca 
tuae lUterae, lo yowr letter (comes) ! Cic. 

8) The Dalme—to designate the person after e*, vae, and sometimes after ecce^ fa, 
hem : ^ 

M mihl^ WOE to me. Verg, Vae til)i, woe to you. Ter. £^cc6 tib% lo to yod 
(lo here is to you = observe). Cic. En Ub% this fok yoct (lo I do this for you). Llv. 

SECTION V. 

DATIVE. 

382. The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object, and 
designates the PERSOisr to or foe whom,' or the Thing to 
or FOE WHICH, anything is or is done, °- 

1 Bee Milton, 'Paradise Lost,' IV., T8. 

2 The exclamation may of course be interrogative in character. 
« This is an Etldcal Dative ; see 389. 

* The Indirect Object is generally a pemon, or something personified. Unlike the 
Direct Object, it is never contained in the action or produced by it, but Is in most In- 
stances the interested recipient of it. 

^ Whether this was the original meaning of the Dative is not known. DelbrUck 
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383. The Dative is used— 

I. With a large class of Verbs and Adjectives ; 
II. With a few special Nouns and Adverbs. 

RUIjE Xn.— Dative with Verbs. 

384. The Indirect Object of an action is put in the 
Dative. It is used — 

I. With Intransitive and Passive Verbs : 

Tihi servio, / am devoted to too. Plaut. Serviunt populo, iliey are de- 
voted TO THE PEOPLE. Cic. ImpgHo parebant, thei/ were obedient to (obeyed) 
ADTHORiTY. Caes. Temporl cedit, he yields lo the time. Cic. Labor! stu- 
dent, tliey devote themselves to labor. Caes. Mundus deo paret, the world 
obeys God.^ Cic. Caesarl supplicabo, / wUl supplicate Caesar. '^ Cic. Nobis 
vita data est, life lias been gi'anted to us. Cic. Numitori deditur, lie is 
delivered to NumUor. Liv. 

II. With Transitive Verbs, in connection with the 
Direct Object : 

Agros ^feiJ dedit, /iSfcaae /antfe TO THE COMMON PEOPLE. Cic. TOI gra- 
tias ago, / give thanks to ron. Cic. Natiira hominem conciliat homin\ 
Nature reconciles man to man. Cio. Pons iter hostibus dedit, t!ie bridge 
gave a passage to tlie enemy. Liv. Leges civitatibus suls scripserunt, tliey 
prepared laws for their states. Cic. 

1. The Indirect Object may be — 

1) Tlie Datite op Influence," designating the person to w/iom some- 
thing Is or is done : 

Serviunt joopute, they are devoted to the people. Cic. Agros pl^ dedit, 
he gave lands to the common people. Cio. 

2) The Dative or Interest,* designating the person for icliom something 
is or is done : 

Sibi Megarenses vScit, he conqiured the Alcgariaiis for himself. Just. 

3) The Dative of Purpose or End,' designating the object or end for 
which something is or is done : 

Receptui ceoinit, lie gave the signal for a retreat. Liv. 

thinks that this cnse originally designated the place or oijtet toward which the action 
tended. See Kuhn's ' Zcitschrift,' vol. xviii., p. 81. 

' Is subject to God ; mil make supplication to Caesar. 

s Observe that the Dative of Jnflaence Is very closely connected with the verb, and 
lo, in fact, essential to the completeness of the sentence; while the Dative of Interest and 
the Dative of Purpose are merely added to sentences which wonld be complete without 
them. Thus Megarenses vieit is complete in itself. 
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2. Double Construction. — A few verbs admit — (1) the Dative of the 
person and the Accusative of the thing, or (2) the Accusative of the per- 
son and the Ablative of the thing : alicui rem donare^ ' to present a thing 
to any one,' or aliquem re donare^ * to present any one with a thing ' : ^ 

Praedam miliUbus donat, he gives the booty to the soldiers. Caes. Athe- 
nians esyrw??^^?!^ donavit, he presented the Athemans with grain. Nep. 

Note. — This construction may also be used of objects which are in a measure per- 
Bonified^ or which involve persons ; 

Miirum urbl circumdedit, 7i6 built a wall arownd the city. Nep. Deus animum 
circumdedit corpore, God has encompassed the soul with a bodt. Cic. 

3. To and for are not always signs of the Dative. Thus — 

1) To, denoting mere motion or direction^ is generally expressed by the 
Accusative with or without a preposition (380): 

Veni ad 'urbem^ I came to the city. Cic. Delti/m venimus, we came to 
Delos. Cic. 

Note 1. — But the Dative occurs in the poets; see 380, 4, and 385, 4. 

Note 2. — MittO^ 'to send,' and seribo, 'to write,' take the Dative, or the Accusative 
with ad^ to denote the person to whom : 

Scribit Labieno, he writes to Laeibnus. Caes. Scribes ad me, you will write to 
UE. Cic. 

2) For, in defence of^ in behalf of is expressed by the Ablative with 
jpr5 ; for the sake of for the purpose of^ sometimes by the Accusative 
with in : 

I¥opatrid mori, to die foe oite's country. Hor. Dimicare pro libertdte^ 
to fight FOR liberty. Cic. Satis in usmn^ enough for use. Liv. 

4. The Dative sometimes depends, not upon the verb alone, but upon 
the Predicate as a whole : 

T egimenta, galeis^ mllites facere jubet, he orders the soldiers to make cov- 
erings FOR their helmets. Cacs. Liberis divites esse volumus, we wish 
to be rich foe the sake of our children. Cic. Quis huic rU testis est, 
who testifies to this (lit., is a witness for this thing). Cic. 

Note 1.— The Dative is used with verbs modified by satis, bene, and maZe, whether 
written as compounds or not : 

IlUs satis facere (also written satUfac&re), to satisfy thbm.^ Caes. Cui bene dixit 
unquam, fok whom has he ever spoken a good word f Cic. Optimo viro maledicere, 
to revile a most excellent max, Cic. 

Note 2.— A Dative is sometimes thus added to the predicate when the English idiom 
would lead us to expect a Genitive depending upon a noim : 

In conspectum viinerat hostibus, ^ he had come in sight of the enemy (lit., to the 

1 This double construction occurs chiefly with aspergo, drcumdo, cvrcumfundO, 
donO, exuO, impertio, indv^, inspergo, int&rcludo. 

2 Galels is best explained as depending upon tegimenta facere^ rather than upon 
facere alone; l^ber^s, as depending upon divites esse volumus, and ref upon testis eat. 

3 Literally, to do enough for them. 

« ffostibuH does not depend at all upon conspectimi, but upon the entire predicate, 
in crnapectu/m venernt. 
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enemy). Oio. Chiesarl ad pedes prSicere, to cast at the feet op Oaesae (lit., to CiBSAB, 
at the feet). Caes. Mihi hon-or membra quatit, a skudder shakes my liTuia. Yerg. 
U"rbi l^ndamenta jacere, to lay the foundations of (for) the city. Liv. 

Note S. — The Dative is sometimes very loosely connected with the predicate, merely 
designating the person with reference to whom, the statement is true : 

Ta iUl pater es, you are a father to him. Tao. Tridul iter expedUls erat, it was 
a jom^iey of three days fob iight-akmed soldiers. Liv. Est urbe egressTs tumu- 
lus, there is a mound as you go out of the city.^ Verg. 

5. With Impersonal Passive. — Verbs which admit only an Indirect 
Object in the Active are Impersonal in the Passive, but they may retain 
the Dative : 

Hostibus resistunt, they resist the enemy. Caes. His sententus resisti- 
tur, resistaTice is offered to these opinions. Caes. Ne mihi noceant, that they 
may not injure me. Cic. Mihi nihil nocerl potest, no injury can be done to 
ME (lit, injury can be done to me not at all). Cic. 

385. With Special Verbs. — The Dative of the In- 
direct Object is used with many verbs which require special 
mention. Thus — 

I. With verbs signifymg to ieneftt or injure, please or Aisplease, 
command or obey, serve or resist, and the like : 

/SJil prosunt, iji^y benefit themselves. Cic. Nocere alieri, to injure 
ANOTHER. Cic. Zenom placuit, it pleased Zeno. Cic. Displicet TiMo, it 
displeases Tullus. Liv. Cupiditatibus imperare, to command desires. Cic. 
Deo parere, to obey God. Cio. Regl servire, to serve the king. Cic. Hosti- 
bus resistere, to resist the enemy. Caes. 

n. With verbs signifying to indulge, «pme, pardon, threaten, 
'belieoe, persuade, and the like : 

Sibl indulgere, to indulge one's self. Cio. VUae parcere, to spare life. 
Nep. Mihi Ignosoere, to pardon me. Cic. Minitans patriae, threatening 
his country. Liv. IrascI amicis, to be angry with friends. Cic. Mihi crede, 
believe me. Cic. lis persuadere, to persiiade them. Caes. 

Note 1. — Some verbs of this class take the Accusative; delecto^ juvo, laedo, off&adG, 
etc.: 

Marium javit, he lulped Marius. Nep. Non me iama deleotat, fame does not 
delight me. Cic. 

Note 2.— For/JrfS and confldB with the Ablative, see 425, 1, 1), note. 

Note 8.— The force of the Dative is often found only by attending to the strict mean- 



1 Other examples are : A Pylis eunti loco alto siti sunt, they are situated in an ele- 
vated place as you come (Ut., to one coming) from Pylae. Liv. Descendentibns 
inter duos lacos, as ymi descend (lit., to those descending) between the two groves. 
Liv. Exscendentibus ad templum maceria erat, there was an enclosure as you as- 
cended to the temple. Liv. In aniversum aestimanti plus penes peditem roboris est, 
to make a general estimate (lit, to one making, etc.), tliere is more strength in the 
mfaniry. Tac. 
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Ing of the verb : nubo^ *to marry ^ (strictly, to veil (ynfi% 66lf^ as the bride /or the bride^ 
groom); Tnedeo?; 'to cure' (to administer a remedy to); sati^acio, 'to satisfy' (to do 
enough for)^ etc. 

1. Some verbs admit either the Accusative or the Dative, but with a 
difference of meaning : 

Cavere alicjuem, to ward off some one; cavere alioui, to care fob some one. 

Consulere aliquem, to consult, etc. ; alioui, to consult foe, etc. 

Metuere, timCre aliquem, to fear ; alicui, to fear for. 

Proapicere, providere aliquid, to foresee ; alicui, to provide 'eo'R. 

Temperare, moderari aliquid, to govern, direct; alicui {of things), to re- 
strain, put a check upon; temperare alicui {of persons), to spare :^ 

Hunc ttl oaveto, he on your guard against this oite (lit., ward him off). 
Hor. Bl cavere void, I wish to care fob him (i. e., to protect him). Cic. Per- 
fidiam timemus, we fear pekfidy. Cic. Sibi timuerant, they had feared fob 

THEMSELVES. CaCS. 

ISoTE.—Dare IHterds ad aliquem means to address a letter to some one ; but dare 
lUterds alicui generally means to deliver a letter to one as a cakrier or messenger; 

Litterae mihi ad Catilinam datae sunt, a Utter addressed to Catiline was deliv- 
ered to me. Cic. 

2. A Dative rendered from occurs with a few verbs of differing, dis- 
senting, repelling, taking away, etc. : 

Differre cuivls, to differ feom ant one. Nep. Sibi dissentire, to dissent 
FROM HIMSELF. Cic. Somnum miJd adimere, to take sleep from me. Cio. 

Note. — For the Poetical Dative, see 4, bolow; and for the Ablative with verbs ol 
Separation or Difference, see 413. 

3. A Dative rendered 'with occurs with misceB, admisced, etc., and 
sometimes with facio : 

SevSritatem iilisc6re comitati, to unite severity vitb affability. Liv. Quid 
Tame homiiil fucias, what are you to do wiTu {to) this liAj'i ^ Cic. See 4 below. 

4. Dative in Poetry. — In the poets and in late prose-writers, the Dative 
is used much more freely than in classical prose. Thus it occurs with 
more or less frequency with the following classes of verbs : 

1) With verba denoting Motion or Direction — for the Accusative with ad 
or in .' 

MultoB demittimus Oreo (for ad or in Orcum), we send many down to Orous. 
Verg. Caelo (for ad caelum) palmas tetendit, he extended his hands toward heavmn . 
"Verg. It clamor caelo, the shout goes to heaven. Verg. See also 393, 1. 

2) "With verbs denoting Separation or Difference " — instead of the Ablative 
with ab or de, or the Accusative with inter : 

Solstitium peeori (for a. pecore) defendite, keep off the heat from the flock. Yerg. 
Scurrae distabit amicus, a friend will differ from a jester. Hor. Serta capiti do- 
lapsa, garlandH fallen from his head. Verg. 

^ Many other verbs take different constructions with different meanings; sec cedo^ 
c.onvendo, cupio, dpfhio, doleo, maneo, parco, peto, solvD, and vol^ in the Dictionary. 
^ Thus with arce^, absum, differo, dissenUG, dissideo, disto, etc. ; see Dictionary. 
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8) With verbs denoting Union, Comparison, Contention, and the likei— 
instead of the Ablative with mim, or the Accusative with inter : 

Miscet 8 virts, he mingles with the men. Verg. Concurrere hostl (for cum Tiosie), to 
meet the enemy. Ot. Solus tibi certat, he alone oontenda with you. Verg. Placitone 
pugnabis amori, will you contend with acceptable love ? Terg. 

4) In still other instances, especially in expressions of Place : 
Haeret laterl (for in latere) arundS, the arrow sticks in her side. Yerg. Ardet 
Apex capiti, the Jielmet gleams upon his head, Verg. 

386. Dative with Compounds. — The Dative is used 
with many verbs compounded with — 

ad, ante, con, de, in, inter, 

Ob, post, prae, pro, sub, super: 

Adsum arriicis, I am present with mt friends. Cic. Omnibus antestare, 
to surpass all. Cic. Terrls cohaeret, it cleaves to the earth. Sen. Hoc 
Caesuri defuit, i?iis failed (was wanting to) Caesar. Caes. VoluptatI in- 
haerere, to be connected with pleasure. Cic. Interfuit pugnae, lie partici- 
pated in the battle. Nep. Consiliis obstare, to oppose plans. Nep. Llber-_ 
tati opes postferre, to sacrifice wealth to libe}^ty. Liv. Popul5 praesunt, 
they rule the people. Cic. Tibi prosunt, they are pi'ofitable to i/ou. Cic. 
Suocumbere doloribus, to yield to sorrows. Cic. Superfuit patrl, he sur- 
vived his father. Liv. 

1. Transitive Verbs thus compounded admit both the Accusative and 
the Dative : 

Se opposuit hostitnts, he opposed himself to the enemy. Cic. CapitI subduxerat 
uDsem, she had removed my mmrd from my head. Verg. See also Libertatl opes 
postferre, above. 

2. CoMPODNDS OF OTHER PREPOSITIONS, especially of ab, ex, and circnm, 
sometimes admit the Dative ; while several of the compounds specified under 
tlie rule admit the Ablative with or without a preposition : = 

Sihl libertatem abjadicat, he deprives uimself (sentences himself to the loss) of lib- 
erty, Cic. Mihi tiraorem eripe, free me from fear (lit., snateli away fear for me). 
Cic. Pugna assuescere, to be accustomed to (trained in) battle. Lav. Dicta cum factis 
componere, to compare words with deeds. Sail. 

3. Motion or Direction. — Compounds expressing mere motion or direc- 
tion generally take the Accusative with or without a preposition : * 

^ Thus, with copulo, jwngo, misceo, adm.isceo, p&rmisceO, necto, socio, etc. ; certo, 
contendo, luctor, pygno, etc. 

3 Misceo, as a transitive verb, occurs with the Accusative and Dative even in clasaical 
prose; see 385, 3; also 371, III., note 2. 

s See assuesco, assu^ado, acquiesco, coeo, coJiaereO, colludo, commiinico, com- 
pcno, conoordo, ennferO, ctmjligo, congruo, con^jungo, consentio, consto, In&isto, In- 
sideo, insum, and interdica, in the Dictionary. See also Draeger, I, pp. 406-426 

* See a^aedo, acddo, addo, adfero, adhaereacd, adhibeo, adjungn, adii'tor, ad- 
s<lribo, adsum illiido, incido, ijwumbo, ineurro, infers, ojfero. oppono, in the Dictionary. 
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Adire ^oBy to approach the altars. Oic. Ad conmtles adire, to go to the oon« 
auLB. CIc. In bellum insistit, he devotes himself to the war. Oaes. Ad omne pertcu- 
lum opponitur, he is exposed to &oery peril. Cic. 

4. Several compounds admit either the Accusative or the Dative without 
any special difference of meaning : ^ 

Munltiombtis adjacent, they are near the fortifications. Tac. Mare illud ad- 
jacent, they are near that sea. Nep. Quibus timor incesserat, whom fear had seized. 
Sail. Timor patres incessit, fear seized the fathers. Liv. 

5. Mdny compounds which usually take the Accusative or the Ablative 
witn a preposition in classical prose, admit a Dative in poetry : 

Quid contendat hirundo cycnls (for cwm. cycnls), why should the swallow contend 
with swans? Lucr. Contendis Bbmero^ you contend with Homer. Prop. Animie 
illabi nostrls (for in animos nostras), to sink into owr minds. Verg. 

Note. — Instead of the compounds of ad^ ante^ etc., the poets sometimes use in the 
eame sense the simple verbs ^ with the Dative: 

Qui haeserat (= adhaeserat) EvantPro, who had joined hdmselfTo Evandee. Verp. 
Ponis (= apponis) mihi porcum, you offer me (place before me) swine's flesh. Mar- 
tial. 

387. The Dative of the Possessor is used with the 
verb sum : 

MiM est noverca, I have (there is to me) a stepmother.^ Yerg. Fond 
nomen Arethusa est, the fountain has (there ia to the fountain) tlie name 
Arethiisa. Cic. But — 

Note 1. — The Dative of the Name as well as of the possessor is common in expres- 
flions of naming : nnmen e-st, nomen datur, etc. : 

Scipiom Africdno cognomen fiiit, Scipro had the surname Africantjs. Sail. Here 
AfricdnOy instead of being in apposition with cognomen^ is put by attraction in appo- 
sition with Scijnoni. 

Note 2.— The Genitive of the Name dependent upon nomen occurs : 

Nomen Mercv/ri est mihi, I have the name op Meecuet. Plant. 

Note 3. — By a Greek Idiom, volenSt cupiens, or invUus sometimes accompanies the 
Dative of the possessor: 

Quibus helium voleniihus erat, who liked the war (lit., to whom wishing the war 
was). Tac. 

388. The Dative of the Apparent Agent is used 
with the Gerundive, and with the Passive Periphrastic 

Conjugation : 

^ Such are adjaceo, adiilor, anteeedo, anteeo, ccnUor, despero (.also with rfe), illu- 
dO^ incedo, InsultO, invOdO, praecumy, praesto^ praestolor. 

2 Thus fero for adfero^ prof&ro ; haereo for adhaereo ; ponO for appono, depono, 
'/mpono, etc. 

3 The Dative with est usually expresses simple possession or ownersJdp, like the 
English have. ffdI>eo Is sometimes used in the same sense, but it more commonly ox- 
presses some of the shades of meaning denoted by hold, keep, regard, and the like: 
'ircem hahtre, 'to hold the citadel'; aliquem i>i obsidione habere^ 'to hold or keep 
me in siege ■■ ; pro Jioste habere, ' to regard as an enemy.' 
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Proella conjugibm loquenda, battles for women to talk abovi} Hor. 
Suum cuique incommodum ferendum est, etert one has his own trouble to 
beni-y or must bear his own trouble. Cio. 

Note. — Instead of the Dative of tbe Apparent Agent, the Ablative with d or ab is 
sometimes used : 

QuibuB est a vobls ^ consulendum, f&r whom measures mnst be taken by tou. Cic 

1. The Dative of the Apparent Agent is sometimes used with the com- 
pound tenses of passive verbs : 

MiM consilium oaptum jam diu est, I haoe a plan long since formed.^ Cic. 

Note. — Habeo with the Perfect Participle has the same force as est Mraf with the 
Participle : 

Bellum habuit indictum, he had a war (already) declared. Cic. 

2. The Real Agent, with Passive verbs, is iu classical prose denoted by 
the Ablative ■nith a or ab ; ^ see 415, 1. 

3. The Dative is used with the tenses for incomplete action, to designate 
the person who is at once Agent and Indirect Object, the person BTwhom and 
FOK (to) whom the action is performed ; 

Honesta bonis viris quaeruntur, honorable things are sought by good men 
(i. H., for themselves). Cic. 

i. In the Poets, the Dative is often used for the Ablative with d or ab, to 
designate simply the agent of the action : 

Non intellegor iilli, lam not understood bt any one. Ovid. Eegnata arva 
Satumo, lands ruled by Sathkn. Verg. 

389. The Ethical Dative, denoting the person to 
whom the thought is of special interest, is often introduced 
into the Latin sentence : ■" 

At til^ venit ad me, but lo, he comes to me. Cic. Ad ilia miht intendat 
animum, let him, I pray, direct his attention to those things. Liv. Quo mi/ii 
abis, whither are you going, pray ? Verg. Quid mihl Celsus agit, whiU is 
>rr Celsus doing ? Hor. 

1 The Dative with the Gerundive, whether alone or in the Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion, designates the per-son who has the work to do ; while with the compound tenses 
of passive verbs it designates the person who has Vie work already done. 

3 Here a vobls is necessary, to distinguish the Agent from the Indirect Object, gui- 
bus; but the Ablative with d or ab is sometimes used when this necessity does not 
exist. 

' The Dative with the Gerundive is best explained as the Dative of Possessor or 
qf Indirect Object. Thus, suum cuiq^ie incommodum e.^t means 'everyone has his 
trouble ' {cuique. Dative of Possessor) ; and suutn cuique incommodum ferendum est, 
*every one has his trouble to bear.' So too, milii consilium est, 'I have a plan^; 7nihl 
consilium captum est, ' I have a plan {atread)/) formed.' 

* Compare the following from Shakespeare: *He plucked me ope his doublet and 
offered them his throat to cut' Julius Caesar, Act I., Scene II. ' It ascends me into 
the brain.' Henry IT., Part II., Act IV., Scene III. 'He presently steps me a little 
higher.' Henry IV., Part I., Act IV., Scene IU. 
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Note 1.— The Ethtcal Datite is always a personal pronoun. 

Note 2. —The Etuical Dative occurs with volu and with iNTKRJEOTioNa : 

Quid ^obis vultis, what do you uish^ intend^ mean ? Liv. Avaritia quid sihl ^mli^ 

iL-liat does avaricie mean f or what object can it ha/ve f Cic. Ei inihi, ah me I Verg. 

Vac tibl^ woe to yoit, Ter. See 381, note 8, 8). 

RULE XIII.— Two Datives— To which and For which. 

890. Two Datives — the object to which and the ob- 
ject or END foe which — occur with a few verbs : 

I. With Intransitive and Passive verhs : 

Mali est hominibus avaritia, avarice is an evil to men (lit., is to men 
FOR AN evil). Cic. Est mi/A curae, it is A care to me. Cic. Domus 
dedecorl dominS fit, the house becomes A disgrace to its owner. Cic. 
Venit Atticis auxilio, lie cam,e to the assistance of the Athenians. Nep. 
Hoc ill! tribuebatur Ignaviae, this was imputed to him as cowardice {for 
cowardice). Cic. Els subsidio missus est, he was sent to them as aid. Nep. 

II. With Transitive verbs in connection with the Ac- 
cusative : 

Quinque cohortes castris praesidio reliquit, he left five cohorts for the 

DEFENCE OF THE CAMP (lit., TO THE CAMP FOR A DEFENCE). CaeS. PericlSS 

agros suos dono rei pQblicae dedit, Pericles gave his lands to the republic 
as a present (lit,, for a present). Just. 

Note 1. — The verbs which take two Datives aro — 

1) Intransitive verbs signifying to be, become, go, and the like; swm, fio, etc. 

2) Transitive verbs signifying to give, send, leave, impute, regard^ ehoose, and the 
like : dbf dbno, duoo, habeo, mitto, relinquo, tribuo, verto^ etc. These take in the 
Active two Datives with an Accusative; but in the Passive two Datives only, as the 
direct object of the Active becomes the subject of the Passive ; see 464. 

Note 2.— One of the Dati ves is often omitted, or its place supphed by a predicate noun : 

Ea sunt lisul, these things are of fse (foe use). Caes. Tfi ifll pater es, i/ou are 
A FATHER TO HTM. Tac. See 363, 2, note 3. 

Note 8.— With audiens two Datives sometimes occur, diotb dependent upon au- 
diens, aud a personal Dative dependent upon dicto audiens, and sometimes dictb oboe- 
'diena is used like dicta audiens : 

Dicto sum audieuB, / ant UPtening to the uord. Plaut. Nobis diets audiens est, 
he is obedient to us. Cic. Magistro dicto oboediena, obedient to Ids maeter. Plaut. 

RULE XIV.— Dative with Adjectives. 

391. "With adjectives the object to which the quality 

is directed is put in the Dative : 

Patriae solum omnibus carum est, the soil of their country is dear to all. 
Cic. Id aptum est temporl, this is adapted to the time. Cic. Omni aetStt 
mors est commilnis, death is common to everi/ age. Cie. Canis similis lupo 
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est, a dog ■is similar to a wolf. Cie. Natilrae aocommodfttum, adapted to 
nature. Cic. Graeciae utile, useful to Oreece. Nep. 

I. Adjectives which take the Dative are chiefly those signifying — 
Jgreeable, easy, friendly, like, near, necessary, suitable, subject, useful, to- 
gether with others of a similar or opposite meaning,' and verbals in biUa. 

II. Other Constructioss sometimes occur where the learner would ex- 
pect the Dative : 

1. The Accusative with a Preposition : (1) in, ergra, adversus, with ad- 
jectives sigmiymg friendly, hostile, etc., and (2) ad, to denote the object or 
indfor which, with adjectives signifying useful, suitable, inclined, etc. : 

Perlndulgens in patrem, very kind to his father. Cic. Multas ad res 
perutilis, very useful for many THOtas. Cic. Pronus ad luctum, inclined to 
mourning, Cic. 

2.- The Accusative without a Preposition -with, propior, proximtM : 

Propior montenn, nearer the modutaut. Sail. Proximus mare, nearest to 
the sea. Caes. See 433 and 437. 

3. The Ablative with or without a Preposition : 

Alienum a. vita mea, foreign to my life. Ter. Homine alienissimum, 
most foreign to or from man. Cio. El cum Eosoio communis, common, to 
him and Jtoscius (with Eosoius). Cic. 

4. The Genitive ; (1) with adjectives used substantively ; (2) with adjec- 
tives meaning like,' unlike,^ near, belonging to, and a few others: ' 

Amioissimus h^ominum, the best friend of the men (i. e., the most friendly 
to them). Cio. Alexandri similis, like Alexander (i. e.,in character). Cio. 
Diepar sui, unlike itself. Cio. Cujus parSs, like whom. Cic. Popull Eo- 
manl est propria llbertas, liberty is characteristic of the Poman people. Cio. 

Note 1. — idem occars with the Dative, especially in the poets : 

Idem facit oecldenti, he does the same as to kill, or as he who kills. Hor. 

Note 2. — For the Genitive and Dative with an adjective, see 399, 1., note 1. 

BTTIiE XV.— Dative with Nouns and Adverbs. 

392. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and 
adverbs : 
I. With a few nouns from verbs which take the Dative : 
JQstitia est obtemperatio ' legihus, justice is obedience to laws. Cie. 

1 Such are accommoddtus, aequdlis, alienus, amicus, inimicus, aptus, cams, 
facilis, dij^ilis, JideUs, mjidelis, finifimxtn, grdtua, ingrdtus, iddneus, jucundus, 
injficundus, molesius, necessdrius, notus. Igndtnis, noxiusf par, dispar, pemidosus, 
propinguus, propriiis, salutdris, similis, dissimiilis, dw&rsus, viclnus, etc. 

2 The Genitive is used especially of likeness and unlikeness in oharaoter. 

8 As »t.miliB, dissimilis, assimilis, cansimilis, pd/r, dispa/r; ad/lnis, finifimua, 
proptnqu2ts ; proprius, sacer, communis ; alienus, contrdrius, Insuitua, etc. 
* From obtempero, which takes the Dative. 
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Sibt reaponsio, a reply to himself. Cic. Opulento hominl serritus dura 
est, serving (servitude to) a rich man is hard. Plaut. Facilis descensus ' 
Avemo, ectsy is the descetit to Avernus. Verg. 

II. With a few adyerbs from adjectives which take the 
Dative : 

Congruenter ' naturae viTere, to live in accordance with nature. Cic, 
8ibi convenienter dicere, to speak consistently with himself. Cic. Proxt 
me hostium castrls, next to the camp of the enemy. Caes. 

Note 1. — In rare instances the Dative occurs with a few nouns and adverbs not in- 
oluded in the rule ; 

Tribunicia potestas, miinimentum Vib&rtdtl^ tribunician power, a defence fob lib. 
EBTY. Liv. Huic una = iina cum hoc, vMh this one. Verg. 

Note 2.— For the Dative of Gerundives with olBcial names, see 644, note 8. 

Note 8. — For the Dative with interjections, see 381, note 8 ; 389, note 2. 

SECTION VI. 

GENITIVE. 

398. The Genitive in its ordinary use corresponds to the 
English possessive, or the objective with of, and expresses 
various adjective relations." 

Note. — But the Genitive, especially when objective (396, III.), is sometimes best 
rendered to, for, from, in, on account of, etc. : 

B&nejicm gratia, gratitude foe a favob. Cic. Laborurti fuga, escape feom labors. 
Cic. Ereptae virginis ira, anger on account of tlie rescue of the maiden. Verg. 

394. The Genitive is used chiefly to qualify or limit nouns 
and adjectives,* though it also occurs with verbs and adverbs. 

BUXiE XVI.— Genitive with Nouns. 

395. Any noun, not an appositive, qualifying the 
meaning of another noun, is put in the Genitive : 

Catonis orationSs, Cato's orations. Cic. Castra hostium, the camp op 
THE enemy. Liv. Mors Hamilearis, the death of Hamilcae. Liv. Deflm 
metus, tlie fear of the gods. Liv. Vir consilil magnl, a man of great pru- 
dence. Caes. Pars popull, a part of the people. Cic. 

^ From descendO, which admits the Dative in poetry ; see 385, 4, 1). 

2 From congruens, which takes the Datfve. 

^ The Genitive has nearly the force of an adjective, and means simply of or belonging 
to. 1h\ia,regis, equivalent to regius, means of or belonging to a king. On the origin 
and use of the Genitive, see Htibschmann, p, 106; Merguet, p. 69; Holzweissig, pp. 26 
and 73; Draeger, I., pp. 447-498; Eoby, II., pp. 116-137. 

* Doubtless originally it limited only nouns and adjectives 
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KoTK 1.— For the AppositiiDe^ Bee 363. 

Note 2. — An Adjective is sometimes used for the Genitive r 

Beliica gloria = belli gloria, the glory of war. Cic. Conjunx Hectorea=:Coniiinx 
Hectoris, the wife of Hector. Verg. Pttgna Marathonia, Vie battle of Marathon, Cic. 
Diana Ephesia, Diana of Sphesus. Cic. See 393, foot-note. 

Note 3. — For the Predicate Genitive., see 401. 

Note 4. — For special uses of the Dative, see 384, 4, note 2. 

396. The qualifying Genitive may be — 

I. A Possessive Genitive,' designating the author and ihe possessor : 

Xenophontis librl, the loohs of Xenophon. Cio. Fanum Neptilni, the 
temple of Neptune. Nep. 

II. A SuBjEGTivE Genitive, designating the subject or agent of the ac- 
tion, feeling, etc. ; 

Serpentis morsus, tlie iite of ihe serpent. Cio. Pavor Numidarum, the fear 
of the Sumidians. Liv. 

Note. — The Possessive PHoNotTN is regularly used for the Sultjecime Genitive of 
Personal pronouns : 

Mea domus, my Aow^e. Cic. Fama tua, j^owr /am e. Cio. 

III. An Objective Genitive, designating the object toward which the 
action or feeling is directed : 

Amor gloriae, the love of glory. Cio. Memoria malorum, the recollection 
of sufferings. Cio. 'De\\mraeias, tlie fear of tlie gods. Liv. 

Note 1. — For the Objective Genitive, the Accusative with in, erga, or adver* 
SUS is sometimes used : 

Odium in hominum genus, hatred of or to^oard the race of men. Cic. Erga vos 
amor, love toward you. Cic. 

Note 2. — Tho Possessive occurs, though rarely, for the Olt^ective Genitive of Per- 
sonal pronouns : 

Tua fidiicia, reliance on you. Cic. 

IV. A Partitive Genitive, designating the whole of which a part is 
taken : 

Quis vestrum, which of you f Cic. Vitae pars, a part of life. Cic. 
Omnium sapieutissimus, the wisest of all men. Cio. 

V. A Desckiptive Genitive, also called a Genitive of Characteristic, 
designating character or quality, including value, price, size, weigid, age, etc. 

Vir maximi consilii, a man of very great prudence. Nep. Mitis ingenil 
iMvams, a youth of mild disposition. Liv. Vestis magnl pretii, a yarm«n< o^ 
great value. Cio. Exsilium decern annorum, an exile of ten years. Nep. 
CoTbuSk'pa.Tvl'poudLenB, a crown of small weight. Liv. See 404. 

* It will be found convenient thus to characterize the diffferent uses of the Genitive 
by the relation actually existing between the words united by it, though that special re- 
lation is not expressed by the case itself; but merely suggested by the meaning of the 
words tnus united. 
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WoTE 5 .—The DescHptwe Genitive must be accompanied by an adjective or somt' 
otber modifier, unless it be a compound containing a modifier; as MjuamodA ~ hHjui 
modi; tridul^ from tres dies; Mdui, from duo {bis) dies. 

Note 2.— For id genus ~ ejm generis, omne genus = omnis generis^ see 378, 2. 

Note 3.— For the Bescriptvoe Ablative, see 419, II., with note. 

YI. An Appositional Genitive, having the general force of an Apposi^ 
Uve (363) : 

Virtus continentiae, the virtue of self-control. Cic. Oppidum AntiochlaOj 
ihe city of Antioch. Cic. Tellus Ausoniae, the land of Ausonia. Verg. 

397. The Partitive Genitive designates the whole of which 

a part is taken. It is used — 

1. With parSj nemo, nihil; with nouns of quantity, number, weight, 
etc., as modius^ legio^ talenium ; and with any nouns used partitively : 

M^uorum pars, a part of the HORSsa. Liv. Nihil novi (441, 2), nothing 
NEW (OF new). Cic. Nihil reliqui (441, 2), nothing left (lit., of the rest). 
Sail. Medlmnum triticl, a bushd of wheat. Cic. Pecuniae talentum, a talent 
of^ioney. Nep. Qu5rum Gaius, of whom Gaius. Cic. 

2. With Numerals used substantively : ^ 

Quorum quattuor, four of whom. Liv. Equitum centum, a hundred of_ 
the ca-valry. Curt. Sapientum octavus, the eighth of the wise men. Hor. 
tjnus pontium, one of the bridges. Caea. 

Note.— In good prose the Genitive is not used when the two words refer to the earn,* 
number of objects, even though of be used in English : 

Qui fiiot qurrum) duo supersunt, of whom tico survi/ve. Cic. Omnes homines, all 
men. Cic. But see p. 209, note 4, vrith foot-note. 

3. With Pronouns and Adjectives used substantively, especially with 
comparatives, superlatives, and neuters : ^ 

Quis vestrum, which of you? Cic. Num quidnam novi, is there anything 
new (of new) ? Cic. Consulum alter, one of the consuls. Liv. Prior horum, 
the former of these. Kep. Gallorum fortissimi, tTie bravest of the Gauls. Caes. 
Id temporis, that (of) time. Cic. Multum operae, much {of) service. Cic. 

Note 1.— Pronouns and adjectives, except neuters, when used with the Partitive 
Genitive, take the gender of the Genitive, unless they agi-ee directly with some othei- 
word; see consulum, alter, above. 

Note %—XJterque^ 'each,' 'both,' is generally used as an adjective; but when it is 
combined in the singular number with another pronoun, it usually takes that pronoun in 
the Genitive: 

Uterque exercitus, each army. Caes. Quae utraque, both of wMch. Sail. Utrique 
nostrum^ gratum, acceptable to each of us. Cic. 

1 Numerals used adjectively agree with their nouns: mille ?iomin§8, 'a thousand 
men'; mille hominum, 'a thousand of men'; multi homines, 'many men'; muWi 
kominum, *many of the men.' 

" As hoc, id, illud, quid; multum, pliiB, plurimum, minus, minimum, tanium 
quantum, etc. 

8 A Partiii/ve OetUtive, because a pronou^n. 
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Note 8.— For the PartiUvt Genitive, the Accusative with Inter or emte, or the 
Ablative with ex, de, or in, is sometimes used : 

iDter ivges opnlentissimus, the moat wealthy (/(among) kingt. Sen. Onus ex viris, 
oneqftlhelieroea. Cio. Onus' de legatis, em«(y<Ae MeMScncnte. Cio. 

Note 4. — Poets and late prose writers make a very free use of the Partitive Genitive 
after adjectives ; 

Saueta dearum, hoiy goddess. Enn. Sancte deorum, holy god. Verg. FSstOs 
dierum, festal days. Hor. Leves cohortium, the light-armed cohorts. Tac. Inclutno 
philosophorum. Hie reiunmed philosopher. Just. Eeliquum dl6I, the rest of the day. 
Liv. Multum diSi,»i«cA</«fte(ioy. Liv. Hiliqxmm DOQiia, t/te rest t)^ the night. Tac. 
Strata viarum = stratae viae, paved streets. Verg. Vana rerum = vanae res, vain 
things. Hor. Hominum cuncti, all of the men.'' Ovid. Ciincta terrarum, all lands. 
Hor. See also 438, 5. 

Note 5.— The Neuter of pronouns and adjectives with the Partitive Genitive is some- 
times used of persons : 

Quid hoc est hominis, what kind of a man is thist Plaut. Quidqmd erat pa- 
trum reos dlceres, you would have said that all the bihatoes (lit., whatever there 
was OF fathers) were accused. Liv. Quid hue tantum hominum incedunt, why are 
so many men (so MITCH OF MEN) Coming hither f Plaut. 

4. The Partitive Genitive also occurs with a few adverbs, especially when 
they are used substantively : " 

ArmOrum &dlia.tim,abundance of arms. Liv. Luois nimis, too much (of) light. 
Ovid. Sapientiae parum, W^Ze (o/') «>is(fo»i. Sail. Partim cOpiarum, a /)or<«on 
of the forces. Liv. Quod ejus faeere potest, as far as (what of it) he is able to 
do. Cic. Nusquam gentium, nowhere in the world. Cio. Hue arrogantiae, 
to this degree of insolence. Tac. Maxime omnium, most of all. Cio. 

398. Gbnitivb in Special Constbuctions. — Note the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The Governing Word is often omitted. Thus — 

Aedes, temphim, discipuliis, homi, Juvenis, puer, etc. ; causa, gratia, and 
mdeed any word when it can be readily supplied : 

Ad Jovis («<!. aedem), near the temple of Jupiter. Liv. Hannibal anno- 
rum novem (sc. puer), Hannibal, a boy nine years of age. Liv. Aberant 
bidul {sc. viam or spatium), they were two days' journey distant. Cic. Cou- 
ferre vltam Trebonl cum Dolabellae {sc. vita), to compare the life of Trebonius 
with that of Dolahella. Cic. 

Note 1. — The governing word is generally omitted when it has been expressed before 
another Genitive, as in the last example; and then the second Genitive is sometimes 
attracted into the case of the governing word ; 

^ Unus is generally followed by the Ablative with ex or de, but sometimes by the 
Genitive. 

° Observe that in this case the partitme idea has entirely disappeared, and that the 
construction is partitive in form, but not in sense. 

8 As with adverbs of Qoantitt — abwnde, adfaUm,nimis, parum, partim, quoad, 
satis, etc.; of Place — hlc, hue, nvsquam. ubi, etc. ; of Extent, Deobee, etc. — eo, hUc, 
quo; and with superlatives. As adverbs are substantives or adjectives in origin, it ie 
not strange that they are thus used with the Genitive. 
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Natura taominis beluls (for beludrimi naturae) antecedit, the nature qf man eur 
passes (that of) t/ie brutes. Cic. 

Note 2. — In many cases where we supply «o?t, daughter^ Ttusband^ wife, the ellipsis 
is only apparent, the Genitive depending directly on the proper noun expressed : 

Hasdrubal Gisconis, Gisco's Hasd/ruhal, or Masdrubal the son of Gisco. Liv. Hec- 
toris Andromache, Rector^s Andromache, or Andromache the v>ife of Hector. Verg. 

2. Two Genitives are sometimes used with the same noun. One is 
generally subjective, the other either objective or descriptive : 

Memml odium potentiae, Memmim's Jiatred of power. Sail. Helvgtiorun: 
injuriae populi Eomanl, the wrongs done by the Helvetii to the Roman people. 
Caes. Superiorum dierum Sahlni cunctatio, the delay of Sabinus during (lit., 
of) the preceding days. Caes. 

3. A Genitive sometimes accompanies a Possessive, especially the 
Genitive of ipse, sohm, unus, or amnis: 

Tua ipslus amieitia,' your own friendship. Cic. Meum sollus peooatum, 
my fault alone. Cic. Nomen meum absentia, my name in my absence. Cic. 

4. The Genitive is used with Insiar, ' likeness,' ' image,' in the sense of 
as large as, of the size of, equal to : 

Instar montia equus, a horse of the size of a mountain. Verg, 

5. The Genitive is used Yiiih p'ldie, postridie, ergo, and tenus:^ 
Pridie ejus diei, on the day before that day. Caes. Postrldie ejus diel, on 

the day after that day. Caes. Virtutis ergo, on account of mrtue. Cic. Lum- 
borum tonus, as far as the loins. Cic. For tenus with the Ablative, see 434. 

RULE XTH.— Genitive with A<^ectives. 

399. Many adjectives take a Genitive to complete 
their meaning : 

Avidus laudis, desirous of praise. Cic. Olii cupidus, desirous of leis- 
ure. Liv. Conscius conjQrationis, cognizant of the conspiracy. Sail. 
Amans sul virtus, virtue fond of itself. Cic. Efficiens voluptstis, produc- 
tive of pleasure. Cic. Gloriae memor, mindful of glory. Liv. 
Note. — This Genitive corresponds to the Objective G&niti/se with nouns : 
Amor gloriae, the love of glory. Cic. Appetens gloriae, desirous of (eager for) 
g^jory. Cic, 

I. The Genitive is used with adjectives denoting — 
1. Desire or Aversion : ' 

1 Ipslus may be explained as agreeing with tui (of you), involved in tua, and sollus 
and absenMs as agreeing with Tnet (of me), involved in meum. 

2 These words are strictly nozms, and, as such, govern the Genitive. Pridie anC 
postrvUe are Locatives; ergo is an Ablative, and temms, an Accusative; see 304; 307, 
rote 1. 

3 Such are — (1) avidus, cupidus, etudideus; fast^iMoBus, etc. ; (2) gndrus, ignarua, 
zoTisultus, conscius, insctus, nescius, certus, i/ncert-ua; prmyidus, prudens, imprw 
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Contentionis oupidus, desirous of contention. Cio. Sapientiae studiOsuB, stu- 
Mons of (student of) wisdom. Cio. Terrae fastidissus, wearj/ of the land. Hor. 

2. Knowlepge, Skill, Recollection, with their contraries : ' 

Eel gnarus, acquainted with the thing. Cio. Prudens rSI mllitaris, skilled 
in military science. Nep. Perltus belli, skilled, in war. Nep. lusuetua 
laboris, unaceustomed to labor. Caes. Gloriae memor, mindful of glory. 
Liv. \Taxci6mor\>eae&(i\l,forgetfv,l of kindness. Cio. 

3. Participation, Guilt, Fulness, Mastery, with their contraries : ' 
Adflnis oulpae, sharing the fault. Cio. Eationis pavtioeps, endowed with 

(sharing) reason. Cio. Eationis expers, destitute of reason. Cio. Manifestus 
rerum oapitalium, convicted of capital crimes. Sail. Vita metus plena, a lift 
full of fear. Cio. M&l ^oteas sma, I am master of myself . Liv. Virtutia 
compos, capable of mrtue. Cio. 

Note 1. — The Genitive and Dative sometimes occur with the same adjective : 

Mens sib! conscia recti, a mind conscious to itself of rectitude. Terg. Sib! conscii , 
culpae, eoTisdous to themselves of fault. Cic. 

Note 2. — For the Genitive with adjectives used substantive^/^ and with adjectives 
meaning tike, unlike, near, belonging to, etc., see 391, II., 4. 

Note 3. — ^For the Genitive with dlgnus and indlgnus, see 431, note 3. 

II. The GenltiTc is used with Verbals in ax, and with Present Par- 
TiciPLES used adjectively : 

Virtiltum ferax, productive of virtues. Liv. Tenax propositi, tenacious 
(steadfast) of purpose. Hor. Amans patriae, fond of his country.' Cio. 
FugiBns laboris, shunning labor. Caes. 

III. In the poets and in late pi-ose writers, especially in Tacitus, the Gen- 
itive is used — 

1. With adjectives of almost every variety of signification, simply to 
define their application : ^ 

AevI maturus, mature in age. Verg. Ingens virium, mighty in strength. 
Sail. Sen studiorum, late in studies. Hor. Integer aevi, unvmpavred in age 
(i.e., in the bloom of youth). Verg. Aegera,Tiv[al,^ajlHcted in spirit. Liv. Anx- 
ius animi,* anxious in mind. Sail. Fidens animi, confident in spirit. Verg. 

2. With a few adjectives, to denote cause : 

Laetus labOrum, pleased with the labors. Verg. Notus animI paternl, di»- 
l affection. Hor. 



dens; peritus, imperztus, rudis, Insuetiis; memor, immentor, etc.; (S) adfinis, con- 
sors, exsors, easpers, particeps, manifestus, noxius; plenus, f&rUtis, ref&rtius, egenus, 
inops, vacuus; potetis, impotens, compos, etc. 

> See foot-note 3, page 210. 

s AmdTis patriae, ' fond of his country,' represents the affection as permanent and 
constant; whereas the participial construction, amdns patriam, ' loving his country,' 
designates a particular instance nr act. 

' Lilte the Ablative of Specification; see 434. For votl reus, 'bound to fulfil a 
vow,' see 410, III., note 2. 

* Probably a Locative in origin, as aniTnis is used in similar instances in the plural. 
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400. Adjectives which usually take the Genitive, sometimes 
admit other constructions : 

1. The Dative ; 

Manas subitis avidae, hands ready for sudden events. Tao. Insuetus mori- 
bus KomSQia, unaccustomed to Roman manners. Liv. Faoinorl mSns oflnsoia, 
a mind conscious of crime. Cio. See 391. 

2. The Accusative with a preposition : 

Inauetua ad pugnara, unaccustomed to battle. Liv. Fertilis ad omnia, pro- 
ductive/or all things. Plin. Avidus in novas res, eager for new things. Liv, 

S. The Ablative with or without a preposition : 

PradSne in jure olvlli, learned in civil law. Cic. His d6 rebus oonsoius, 
aware of these things. Cio. Vacuus de defensoribus, destitute of defenders. 
Caes. Curis vacuus, /r«s/TOm (!«>'««. Cio. '&%i&A-a&\i<yi&% replete with lless- 
ings. Cio. See 414, III. 

RULE XVm.— Predicate Genitive. 

401. A noun predicated of another noun denoting a 
different person or thing is put in the Genitive : 

Omnia hostium erant, all things belonged to the enemy.' Liv. Senatus 
Hannibalis erat, the senate was Hannibal's (i. e., in his interest). Liv. 
Judicis est verum sequl, lo follow the truth is the duty of a judge.'' Cio. 
Parvl pretii est, it is of small value. Cic. Tyrus mare suae dicionis ' fecit. 
Tyre brought the sea under (lit., made the sea of) her sway. Curt. 

Note 1. — For a noun predicated of another noun denoting the sam.e person or thing, 
see 368; 373,1. 

Note 2. — A Peedtcate Genitive is often nearly or quite equivalent to a Predicate 
adjective (360, note 1): hominds est = hHjndnum est^ 'it is the mark of a man,' 'is 
human'; stult'i est = /<tnlt%m est, 'It is foolish.' The Genitive is the regular construc- 
tion in adjectives of one ending ; saqnmtis est (for sapiens est), 'it is the part of a wise 
man,' ' is wise.' 

Note 3.— Possessive pronouns in agreement with the subject supply the place of the 
Predicate Genitive * of persona] pronouns : 

Est tuura (not tul) vidSro, it is y&itr duty to see Uic. 

Note 4. — Aeqm, honl. and rsligui occur as Predicate Genitives in such expressions 
as aeqm facere, aequl bonlque facere, bon% consulere, ' to take in good part,' and 
ri^Hgm /acere, 'to leave' : 

AequT bonique facia, / take it in good part. Ter. Mllites nihil rSliqui vJctTs fucSre., 
the soldiers left nothing to the vanquished. Ball. 

^ Literally, were ov the enemy, or were the enemy's. 

' Literally, is of a judge. 

3 Here dicionis, denoting a different thing ft-om mare, of which it is predicated, li 
put In the Genitive. 

* This is another illustration of the close relationship between a Fre^f9^(e ^efiitiye 
and ft Predicate Adjective; see also note ?. 
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402. The I^EDicATB Gbnitivb is generally Possessive or De- 
scriptive, rarely Partitive : 

Haeo hostimn erant, t?iese things were or (belonged to) the enbmt. Liv. 
Est imperatoris superare, i( is the duly of a oomhander to conquer. Cnes. 
Summae facult^tis est, Ae is (a maa) of the highest ability. Cic. Opera 
magni fuit, the assistance was of great value. Nep. Fles nobilium fontium,' 
y<m will become one of the noble fountains. Hor. 

403. The Predicatb Gbnitivb occurs most frequently with 
sum, and faeio, but sometimes also with verbs of seeming, regwrd- 
ing, etc. : 

Oram Komanae diciOnie fecit, he brought the coast under (made the coast 
of) Soman rule. Liv. Hominis videtur, ii seems to be the mark of a man. 
Cio. See also examples under 401. 

Note. — Transitive verbs of this class admit in the active an Accusative with the 
Genitive, as in the first example. 

404. The Prbdicatb Genitfvb of price or value is used with 
sum and with verbs of valuing : 

Magnl sunt tuae litterae, your letters are or qreat value. Cio. Pluris 
esse, to he of greater value. Cic. Parvi pendere, to think lightly of. Sail. 
Auctoritatem tuara magni aestimo, I prize your authority highly. Cic. 

Note 1. — With these verbs the Genitive of price or value is generally an acljectvce,^ 
as In the examples, but preUl is sometimes used ; 

Parvi pretil est, it is of little 'value. Cic. 

Note 2, — Nihill and, in familiar discourse, a few other Genitives^ occur: 

NihiU facere, to take no account of. Cic. Non docci pendere, not to care a fAraih 
(lock of wool) /or. Plant. 

405. Tanti, quantl, pluris, and minoris are also used as Geni- 
TFVBS OF price with verbs of Tmying and selling : ' 

Emit hortos taiiti, he purchased the gardens at so great a price. Cic. 
Vendo frumentum^^ares, I sell grain at a higher price. Cic. 
Note. — For the Ablative of price^ see 423. 

RTTIiE XIZ.— Genitive with Special Verbs. 

406. The Genitive is iised — 
I. With tnisereor and miseresco : 

Miserere laborum, pity Hie labors. Verg. Misereseite regis, pUy tht 
Hnff. Verg. 

I FamUtdUs and magni are Descriptive^ but fonUum is Partitive. 

3 The following adjectives are so used : rndgin, parol, tantl, quantl ; pMris, mi* 
noris ; plOriml, rndxiTni^ and nUniml, 

^ As a^sift, floccl, naucl^ aa&pUl. 

* Observe that verbs of bwying and selling admit the Genitive qf price only when 
one of these adjectives is used. In other cases they take the Ablative qf price. 
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II. With recordor, memini, reminlscor, and oblivlscor : " 
Meminit praeteritorum, /je remembers the pant. Cic. Oblitus sum mel^ 

/ Imve forgotten myself, Ter. Flagitiorum recordarl, to recollect base deeds. 
Cic. Eeminisoi Tirtutia, to remember virtue. Caes. 

III. With ref ert and interest ; 

Illorum refert, it concerm tliem. Sail. Interest omnium, it is the inter- 
est of all. Cic. 

NoTB. — The expression, Vemt in mentem^ *it occurs to mind,^ is sometimes cod- 
Strued with the Genitive and sometimes with the Nominative : 

Venit mih! Flatonis in mentem,!* the recollection of Plato comes to m/y mind, or 2 
recollect Plato. Cic. Non venit in mentem pugna, does 7bot the battle occwr to your 
mind? Llv. 

407. Verbs of rbmbmbeking and forgetting often take the 
Accusative instead of the Oenitwe : 

Memjneram Paullura, / remembered Paullus. Cio. Triumphos recordarl, 
to recall t/riwmphs. Cio. Ea remimscere, remember those things. Cio. 

Note 1. — The Accusative is the common construction (1) with recordor and (2) 
with the other verbs, if it is a neater pronoun or adjective, or designates an object re- 
membered by a contemporary or an eye-witness. 

Note 2. — The Ablative with de is rare : 

Eecordare de ceteris, bethink yowrself of the other's. Cic. 

408. The Construction with refert and interest is as follows : 
I. The Person or Thing interested is denoted — 

1. By the Genitive, as under the rule. 

2. By the Ablatioe Fermidne of the Fbssessive.^ This takes the place of the 
Gemtive of personal pronouns ; 

Mea refert, it concerns me. Ter. Interest mea, it interests me. Cio. 

3. By the Dative, or Accmative with or without Ad ; hut rarely, and 
chiefly with refert, which moreover often omits the person : 

Quid refert viventi, what does it concern one living ? Hor. Ad me refert, 
it concerns me. Plaut. 

II. The Subject of Importance, or that which inrolves the interest, is 
expressed by an Infinitive or Clause, or by a Neuter Pronoun : 

> The Genitive with verbs oi pitying, remembering, imi forgetting probably de- 
pends upon the substantive idea contained in the verbs themselves; see Internal Object, 
371, 1., 2, Thus, memivA with the Accusative means I remember distinctly and fully, 
generally used of an eye-tcitness or oi & contemporary ; but with a Genitive, it means to 
ha/oe some recollection of. With Hfert the Genitive depends upon re, the Ablative of 
res, contained in the verb, and with interest it may be a Predicate Genitive, or may sim- 
ply follow the analogy of refert. 

2 With venit in mentem, the Genitive Platfmis supplies the place of subject. It 
probably limits the pronominal subject aheady contained in vemt, as in every Latin verb^ 
it or that of Plato, the recollection of Plato. 

2 See foot-note 1, above. 
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Interest omnium rSote faoere, to do right is the interest of all. Cio. Vestra 
ii6c interest, this interests you, Cio. 

III. The Degree of Interest is expressed by an Adverb, by a Neuter 
used adverbially, or by a Genitive of Value (404'^ : 

Vestra maxims interest, it especially interests you. Cio. Quid nostra re- 
fert, what does it concern us ? Cio. Magui interest mea, it greatly interests 
me. Cio. 

IV. The Object or End for which it is important is expressed by the 
Accusative with ad, rarely by the Dative : 

Ad honorem nostrum interest, it is important/or our honor. Cio. 

RITIjE XX.— Accusative and Genitive. 

409. The Accusative of the Person and the Geni- 
nvE of the Thing are used with a few transitive verbs : 

I. With verbs of reminding, admonishing : ' 

Te amieitiae commonefacit, he reminds you of friendship. Cic. MilitSs 
necessitatis monet, he reminds the soldiers of the necessity. Ter. 

II. With verbs of accusing, convicting, acquitting : ' 
Viros sceleris arguis, you accuse men of crime. Cic. Levitatis eum con- 

vincere, to convict him of levity. Cic. Absolvere injuriae eum, to acquit 
him of injustice. Cic. 

III. With miser et, paenitet, pudet, taedet, a.nd piget:" 
Edrum nos miseret, we pity theh (it moves our pity or them). Cic. 

Consilil me paenitet, / repent of m,y purpose, Cic. Me stultitiae meae 
pudet, / am ashamed of my folly. Cic. 

Note 1. — ^The Genitive of the Thing designates, with verba of reminding, etc., that 
to which the attention is called; with verbs of acciisinff, etc., the crime, charge; and 
with rmseret, paenitet, etc., the object which produces the feehng; see examples. 

Note 2. — The personal verbs Included under this rule retain the Genitive in the 
Passive : 

AccusfltuB est proditionis, he was accused or treason. Nep. 

1 The Genitive with verbs of remijiding and admonishing may be explained like 
that with verba ot pitying, remembering, ani forgetting ; see foot-note 1, page 214. 
With verbs of aceusing, etc., the Genitive may also be explained in the same way, or 
may depend upon nomine, crlmine, or Judicio, understood. Sometimes one of these 
nouns is expressed; see 410, II., 1. 

3 The Genitive with paenitet, pudet, etc.. like that with venit in mentem (see 406, 
note, with foot-note), depends upon the impersonal subject contained in the verb. Thus, 
te hnec piid&nt means these things shame you, and me stultitiae meae pudet, literally 
rendered, means of my folly (i. e., the thought of it, or something about it), shames me. 
The Genitive with miseret may be explained either in the same way, or like that with 
misereor; see foot-note 1, page 214. 
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Note 3. — In judicial language a few verbs not otherwise so used are treated as 
verbs oi accusing. Thus condlco occurs with the Genitive in Livy, I., 82. 

410. Special Constructions. — The following deserve notice: 
I. Verba of Reminding and Admonishing sometimes take, instead of 
the Genitive — 

1. The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, rarely of a auhstan- 
tive, thus admitting two accusatives : 

Illud me admones, i/ou admoukh me of that. Cio. 

2. The Ablative with de — moneo and its compounds generally so : 
Deproelio v63 admonui, / have reminded you of the battle. Cio. 

II. Verbs of Acctising, Convicting, sometimes take, instead of the 
Genitive of the crime, etc. — 

1. The Genitive with nomine,, crimine, jttdido, or some similar word: 
Nomine conjurationis damnatl sunt, thet/ were condemned on the charge of 

conspiracy. Cic. Innooentem judicis capitis aroessere, to arraign an inno- 
cent man on a capital charge. Cic. 

2. The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, rarely : 
Id me acousas, you accuse me of that. Plant. 

3. The Ablative alone or with a preposition, generally de: 

De pecflniis repetundis danmatus est, he was convicted of extortion. Cio. 

III. With verbs of Condemning, the Penalty is generally expressed bj 
the Ablative,^ or by the Accusative with cc preposition, usually ad; 

Tertia parte damnari, to be condemned to forfeit a third of one's land. Liv. 
Capite damnare, to condemn to death. Cic. Morte multare, to punish with 
death. Cic. Ad bestias condemnare, to condemn to the tuild beasts. Suet. 

Note 1. — In the poets the penalty is sometimes expressed by the Dative : 

MortI damnatus, condemned to death. Lucr. 

Note 2. — The Genitive occurs in such special expressions as capitis condemnare^ 
'to condemn to death'; votl damnwn,.,^io be condemned to fulfil avow' = 'to obtain 
awish'; damnuri longl Iciboris^^to be condemned to long labor'; votl reuH^ = votl 
danmdius, ' condemned to fulfil a vow' : 

Aliquem capitis condemnare, to condemn one to death. Cic. Damnatus long! laborls, 
coTidemned to long labor. Hor. 

IV. With MisERET, Paenitet, Pudet, Taedet, and Piget, an Infinitive 
or Clause is sometimes used, rarely a neuter pronoun or nihil : 

Me paenitet vixisse, / repent having lived. Cic. Te haec pudent, these 
things shame you. Ter. 

Note I. — Like miseret are sometimes used miseretteit, commiserescit, miseretitTf 
conimisereiiir. Like taedet ara umd pertaedet, periae^v^i est. 

Note 2. — Pudet sometimes takes the Genitive of the person before whom one Is 
ashamed : 

Me tui pudet, / am aaltamed in your presence. Ter. Pudet homlnum, it is a 
shame in tJi^ sight of men. Liv. 

^ Eegulariy so when the penalty Is a definite sum of money. 
3 Best explained as a substantive. 
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NoT» 8. — P&rtaemts admits the Accnsative of the object : 
Fertaesufi ignaviam suam, disgusted with his own inacMon, Suet. 

V. Many other verbs sometimes take the Genitive.' Thus — 

1. Some verbs of plenty and want, as compleo, imjpleo,' egeo, indigeO, like 
adjectives of the same meaning (309, 1., 3) : 

Virtus exereitationis indiget, virtue requires exercise. Cio. Auxilil egere, 
to need aid. Caes. Multitfldinem religianis implevit," he inspired (filled) the 
multitude with religion. Liv. Kerum aatagere, to be occupied with (to do 
Snough of) business. Ter. 

2. Some verbs of desire, emotion, or feeling, like adjectives of the same 
meaning (399, I., 1) : 

Cupiunt tut, <A«y desire you. Plant. TuS testimOnil veritus, fearing yowr 
testimony. Cio. Animl' pendeo, / am toiceyiaia «'» mind, Cio. Discruoior 
animi, / am troubled in spirit. Plant, Te angis animi, you make yowself 
anxious in mind. Plant. Desipere mentis, to be foolish in mind, or mistaken 
in opinion. Plant. 

3. A few verbs denoting mastery or participation, like adjectives of the 
same meaning (399, 1., Z), potior,* adiplscor, rlgnb: 

Siciliae potltus est, he became master of Sicily. Nep. Eerum adeptus eat, he 
obtained the power. Tac. '&igai.\i%^o^xi\6Tixxa,hewashing of the peoples. Hor. 

4. In the poets, a few verbs ^ take the Genitive, instead of the Ablative of 
Separation or Cause (413) : 

Abstinere irarum, to abstain from anger. Hor. Laborum deoipitur, he is 
beguiled of his labors. Hor. DSsine querclarum, cease from complaints. Hor. 
Desistere pugnae, to desist from the battle. Verg. Eum culpae liberare, to 
free him from blame (i. e., to acquit him). Liv. Mirari laborum, to admire 
because of toils. Verg. Damnl infectl promittere, to give surety in view of 
eepected damage. Cic. 

NoTE.^ — For the GerUti/ve of Gerunds and Gerundives, see 643, 1. ; 544. 

SECTION VII. 

ABLATIVE. 

41 1 . The Latin Ablative performs the duties of three 
cases originally distinct : ° 
I. The Ablative Peopek, denoting the relation feom : 

Expulsus est patria, lie was banished pbom his cohntrt. Cic. 

■ Transltives of this class -of course admit the Accusative with the Genitive, 

« See 481, II. 

' Animi In such instances is probably a Looatme in origin, as animis is used in the 
same way in the plural. See Itoot-note on animi, 399, III., 1. 

* Potior takes the Genitive regularly when it means to reduce to subjection. 

' As absUneO, deaipio, disinO, dlsisto, levB, llhe/rB, etc. ; mfror, etc. 

These three cases, still recognized in the Sanskrit, originally had distinct forms 
but in the Latin, under the influence of phonetic change and decay, these forms have 
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II. The Insthitmental, denoting the relation with, by : 
Sol omnia luce colluatrat, the sun illumines all things with its light. Cic. 

III. The Locative, denoting the relation is, at : 
Se eppido tenet, he keeps himself in the town. Cic. 

I. Ablative Pkopbk. 
RUIiE XXI.— Place &om which. 

412. The Place feom which is denoted by the Ablative; 

I. Generally with a preposition — a, ab, de, or ex : 

Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets out from the city. Caes. De foro, from 
ihe forum. Cic. Ex ifrica, /rom (out of ) ^/Wca. Liv. 

II. In Names of Towns without a preposition : ' 
PlatSnem Athenis arcesslvit, lie summoned Plato from Athens. Nep. 

Fugit Corintho, he fled from Corinth. Cic. 

1. Many names of islands, and the Ablatires domS and j-Sre, are used 
like names of towns : 

Bomo profugit, he fled from ^ome. Cic. Delo profloisoitur, he proceeds 
FROM Delos. Cic. 

2. The Ablative of places not towns is sometimes used without a prepo- 
sition, especially in poetry : 

Cadere nuhibus, to fall from the clouds. Verg. Labi equo, to fall from a 
HORSE. Hor. 

3. The preposition is sometimes used with names of towns, especially 
for emphasis or contrast : 

Ab Arded Eomam venerunt, they came from Ardea to Borne. Liv. 
Note. — The preposition is goDorally used when the vicinity, rather than th« town 
Itself, is meant : 

Discessit a Brnndisio, Jie departed from BrwrtM&iv/m (i. e., from the port). Caes. 

RULE XXII.— Separation, Source, Cause. 

413. Separation, Source, and Cause are denoted by the 
Ablative with or without a prepositiorh : 

Separation. — Caedem d vobis depello, / ward off slaughter from tod. 
Cic. Hunc a tuts arts arcebis, you will keep this one from your altars. 

become identical, and their uses have been blended in a single case called the Ablative. 
On the general subject of the Ahlatd^e and its une, see Merguet, pp. 109-117; Delbruck' 
Hiibschmann, pp. 82-106; Eolzweissig, pp. 28 and 75; Draeger, I., pp. 494-571; Roby 
TL, pp. 68-116. 

1 This was the original construction for all places alika 
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Uie. Expulsus est patria, he was banished from his country, Cic. Urbem 
commeatu privavit, he deprived the dty of supplies. Nep. Conatu desti- 
terunt, they desisted from the attempt. Caes. Vagina eripe ferrum, draw 
your sword from its scabbard. Verg. 

Source. — Hoc audivi de parente meo, I heard this prom my father. Cic. 
Oriundl ab Sabinis, descended from the Sabines. Liv. Statua ex aere 
facta, a statue made of bronze. Cic. Abiete puppis, the stern made of fr 
Verg. Jove natus, son of Jupiter. Cic. 

Cause. — Ars utilitate laudatur, an art is praised because of its dseful- 
hess. Cic. Laciimo ^'fflWjs, / «ie«jO for (on account of) joy. Ter. VestrS 
hoe causa volebam, / desired this on your account. Cic. Eogatu veneram, / 
had come by request. Cic. Ex vulnere aeger, ill in consegueiice of his wound. 
Cic. Aeger erat vulueribus, he was ill in consequence of his wounds. Nep. 

Note 1. — Transitive V&rhs admit an Accusative with the Ablative ; see examples. 

Note 2. — The prepositions most irequently used with the Ablative of Separation 
and Source are a, rt&, de. e, etc, and with the Ablative of Cause, (/e, e, ex. 

Note 3. — With the Ablative qf Separation the preposition is more freely used when 
the separation is local and literal than when it is figurative : de foro^ * from the forum '; 
ex Asifc^ ^out of Asia'; but levwre inetn., 'to relieve from fear'; condtu desistere^ 'to 
desist from the undertaking.' 

Note 4. — For the Oenitive instead of the Ablative of Separation^ see 410, T., 4; 
and for the Dative similarly used, see 3S5, 2. 

414. The Ablative op Separation designates that from which 
anything is separated, or of which it is deprived, and is generally 
used without a preposition in the following situations : 

I. With verbs meaning to relieve, deprive, need, be without : ' 

Leva me hoc onere, relieve me of this burden. Cic. Vinclis exsolvere, to 
release from chains. Plaut. Molestia expedire, to relieve of trouble. Cic. 
Militem praeda fraudare, to defraud the soldiery of booty. Liv. Non egeo 
medioina, / do not need a remedy. Cio. Vacare culpa, to be free from, favU. 
Cic. See also examples under 413. 

II. With moveo in special expressions : ' 

Slgnum movers loco, to move the standard from the plaoe. Cio. 

III. With adjectives meanmg free from., destitute of:" 

Animus liber cUrd, a mind free from cars. Cio. Expers meta, rree Fsoii. 
FF,AR. Cio. Drbs noda praesidio, a city destUvie of defence. Cio. 
Note.— For a similar use of the Genitive,* see 399, 1., 8. 

IV. With opus and lisus, meaning need: 

^ As empedio, exonero, levo, relevs, Ixb&rQ, relascs, sohio, abeolvo, exsotoo j eamo, 
frauds, nfidB, orbo, spolio, prlvB, etc. 

^ As in movere loco, movere sendtH, niovere tribH, movere vesilgio. 

* A or obis generally used with names of persons and Bometimes with other words; 

* Egenus, indigus, sterilis, and some others are freely used with the Genitive: sec 
399, 1., 8. 
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Auctoritdte tud nobis opua est, we need (there is to as a need of) Toim 
AUTHORITY. Cic. Usus est tua mihl operd^ I need your aid. Plaut. 

Note 1. — In most other instances a preposition accompanies the Ablative of Separa- 
tion, though often omitted in poetry and in late prose. 

Note 2. — Opus est and usus est admit the Dative of the person with the Ablative of 
the thing; see examples. 

Note 3.— "With opus and usus^ the Ablative is sometimes a perfect participle, or, 
with opus^ a noun and a participle : 

Consulto opus est, there is need qf deliberation. Sail. Opus fuit Hirtio convents 
th&re was need of meeting Hirtius. Cic. 

Note 4. — With opus est^ rarely with Ustis est, the thing needed may be denoted— 

1) By the Nominative, rarely by the Genitive or Accusative : 

Dux nobis opus est, we need a leader^ or a lead^ is neeetisary (a necessity) for us 
Cic. Temporis opus est, the/re is need of time. Liv. Opus est cibum, t/iere is need of 
food. Plaut. 

2) By an Infinitive, a Clause, or a Supine : 

Opus est te valere, it is necessary that you he well. Cic. Opua est ut lavem, it is 
necessary for me to bathe (that I bathe). Plaut. Dictii est opus, it is necessary to be 
told. Ter. 

415. The' Ablative of Source more commonly takes a prepo- 
sition ; see examples under 413. It includes agency^ parentage^ 

material^ etc. 

I. The agent or author of an action is designated by the Ablative with 
a or ab : 

Occlsus eat a Thebanis, he was slain by the Thebans. Nep. Occidit fl fort! 
Achille, he wan slain (lit., fell) by brave Achilles. Ov. 

1. The Ablative without a preposition may be used of a person^ regarded 
not as the author of the action, but as the means by which it is effected : 

Cornua Numidls^ firmat, he strengthens the wings with Numidian3. Liv. 

Note 1. — The Accusative with pe/r may be used of the person through whose agency 
the action is effected : 

Ab Oppianicf) per Fabricim^ fectum est, it was accomplished by Oppiandcue 

fHROUOH THE AGENCY OF TEIE FaBEICII. ClC. 

Note 2.— For the Dative of Agent, see 388. 

2. When anything is personified as agent, the Ablative with d or ab may 
be used as in the names of persons : 

Vinci a voluptate, to be conquered by pleasure. Cic. A fortuna datam oc- 
cSsiOnem, an opportunity furnished by fortune. Nep. 

TI. Perfect Participles denoting parentage or birth — genitus^ ndius^ 
<>rtus, etc. — generally take the Ablative without a preposition : 

Jove natus, son qf Jupiter. Cic. Tantalo prognatus, descended from Tan- 
talus. Cic. PsLTentibua nSitl hnmWihns^ born qf humble parents. Cic. 

1 Here note the distinction between the Ablative with ab (ab Oppiamico)^ dfmoting 
the autJior of the action, the Accusative with per {per Fahricios), the person through 
whose agency the action was performed, and the Ablative alone (Nunvidis), the means 
of the action. 
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ISOTB. — In designating' Bbmotb Anobstbt, dor abis generally used ; but after ndtus 
and ortua^ the Ablatives familid^ gwfie/ri^ toco, and sUrpe^ when modified by an adjec- 
tivCf omit tbe preposition : 

Oriundi ab SahinU^ d68cmided from the Sabinea, Liv, Orti ab GermanTs, sprung 
from the Germans. Gaes. Nobili genere niitus, born of a noble family. Sail 

III. With the Ablative of Material, e or ex is generally used, though 
often omitted, especially In poetry : 

Statua ex aere facta, « statue made of bronze. Cie. Pocula ex auro, dips 
of gold. Cic. Aere cavo clipeus, u, shield of concave hvme. Verg. Abiete 
puppis, the stern made of fir. Verg. 

Note 1. — A special use of the Ablative, kindred to the above, is seen with facio^ flo^ 
and swm in such expressions as the following : 

Quid hoe homine facias, iohat are you to do 2(nfh tlt<s manf Oic. Quid 1116 fiot^ 
what will become q/' him? Cic. Quid t& fntnrum esU ickat will become of yoii f Cic. 

Note 2. — The Dative or the Ablative with de occurs in nearly the same sense : 

Quid huic hominl facias, wlutt are you to do with (or to) this man f Cie. Quid de 
to fiitOrum est, what will become of you t Oio, 

41 6. The Ablative op Cause is generally used without a prepo- 
sition.' It designates that by reason of which, because of which, in 
accordance with which anything is or is done, and is used both with 
eerbs and with adjectives; '' see examples under 413. 

I. Cause is sometimes denoted — 

1) By the Ablative with a, ab, de, e, ex, prae : 

Ab eadem superbia ' non venire, not to come because of the same haughti- 
ness. Liv. Ex vulnere ' aeger; ill in consequence of his wound. Cie. Ex 
invidia laborare, to suffer from unpopularity. Cio. Non prae lacrimls Bon- 
bere, not to write in cortsequence of tears. Cic. 

2) By the Accusative with ob, per, propter : 

Per aetatem inutiles, useless because of (lit, through) their age. Caes. In 
oppidum propter timorem sese recipiunt, they betake themselves into the city 
on account of their fear. Caes. 

Note 1.— With transitive verbs the motive which prompts the action is often ex- 
pressed by the Ablative iviOi, a perfect passive participle : 

Regnl cupiditate* inductus conjurationem fecit, influenced by the desire of ruling, 
he formed a conspiracy. Caes. 

Note 2. — That in accordance with which anything is done is often denoted by the 
Ablative with eor ex: 

' The Ablative of Cause is very far removed from the original messing of the Abla- 
tive, and indeed in some of its uses was probably derived from the Instrumental Abla- 
tive; see 418. 

^ This includes such Ablatives as men judicin, in accordance with my opinion; med 
am,tm,tid, Juaau, impuUH, monitH, etc. ; cauaa, gratia ; also the Ablative with de- 
HpiO, doles, exsilio, etesult/t, gaudeO, labors, laerimO, laetor, triwmpho, etc. 

' See note 2, foot-note. 

* Here cupiditdte must be construed with inductaa, yet it really expresses the cauai 
«f the action, fecit. 
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Ees ex foedere repetuntur, restituMon is demanded in aocoedanoe with thb 
TREATY. Liv. Dies eoj praeceptu tu,i8 actus, a day passed in acoobdanoe with toub 
PEEOEPTS. Cic. Ex veritate aestimare, to estimate in accordance with the tru^, Oic 
Ex auctoritiite i senatus confirmare, to ratify on tlie mithority of the senate. Liv. 

BlTIiE XXm.— Ablative with Comparatives. 

417. Comparatives without quam are followed by the 
Ablative : ^ 

Nihil est amabilius virtute^^ nothing is more lovely than virtue. CiCo 
Quid est melius honitate^^ what is better' than goodness ? Cic. Sclmus so- 
lem maj5rera esse terra,^ we know that the sun is larger thati the earth, Cic. 
Amicitia, qua nihil melius habemus, friendship^ than which we have nothing 
better. Cic. Lacrima nihil citius arescit, nothing dries sooner than a tear. 
Cic. Pati5rem Ira salutem habet, he regards safety as better than anger. Liv. 

1. Comparatives with Quam are followed by the Nominative, or by the 
case of the corresponding noun before them : 

Hibemia minor quam Britannia existimatur, Ireland is considered smaller 
than Britain. Caee. Agris quam wH terribilior, more terrible to the country 
than TO THE CITY. Liv. 

Note 1.— The coDStruction witli qtiam is the full form for which the Ablative is an 
abbreviatiOD. The Ablative is freely used for quam with a Subject NomAnatvoe or -Sm&- 
ject Accusatvoe~-re^\}Xa.T\y so for quam with the Nominative or Accusative of a rela- 
i4ve pronomiy as in the fourth example under the rule. In other cases quam is retained 
in the best prose, though sometimes omitted in poetry. 

Note 2. — After plufi, miniis^ amplius^ or longius^ in expressions of number and 
quantity, quam is often omitted without influence upon the construction ; * sometimes 
also after mdjor^ minor, etc. : 

Tecum pltis annum vixit, ?ie lived with you more than a year. Cic. Minus duo 
milia, less than two thoxtsand. Liv. 

Note 8,— Instead of the Ablative after a comparative, a preposition with its case, as 
ante, prae, praeter, or suprd^ is sometimes used : 

Ante alios immanior, more tnonsi/roits than (before) t7te others, Verg. 

Note 4.— Alius, involving a comparison, other than, is sometimes used with the 
Ablative . 

1 These and similar Ablatives with prepositions show the transition from sou^rce to 
cause,, and illustrate the manner in which the latter was developed from the former. The 
Ablative with the preposition seems in general to retain something of the idea of source, 

3 This Ablative furnishes the ntandard. of comparison— i/irti/ro»i which one startf,, 
Ihus, if virtue is taken as the standard of what is lovely, nothing is more so. This Abla- 
tive is sometimes explained as instrumental (418), but that view is controverted by a 
aimilaruse of the Greek Genitive, which does not contain the instrumental Ablative, and 
of the Sanskrit Ablative, which is often distinct from the instrumental. 

3 Virtute = quam virtm; honitdte = qxuim honitds ; terra = quam. terram. (sc. 
e««e). 

* So in expressions of age : ndtus plUs trigintd a^nos^ '■ having been bom more than 
thirty years.' The same meaning is also expressed by mdjor trigintd armos ndtus. 
major trigintd annls, major quam trigintd annorwm, or major trigintd annorum. 
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Quaerit alia his, he seeks other things than these. Plaut Alius sapiente, other than 
a Vfise man. Hor. 

Note 5. — Qitam pro denotes disproportion, and many Ablatives — ophidone^ spe^ 
aequo^ justo^ solitn., etc. — are often best rendered by clauses : 

Minor caedes quam pro victoria, less alaicghte^ than was proportionate to the vic- 
tory. Liv. SSrius spe venit, lie came later tlmn was hoped (than hope). Liv. Plus 
aequo, more than is fair. Cic 

2. With Comparatives, the Measure op Difference,' the amount bj 
which one thing surpasses another, is denoted by the Ablative : 

Hihernia dimidio minor quam Britannia, Ireland smaller by oifE half than 
Sritain. Caes. 

n. Instrumental Ablative. 

418. The Instrumental Ablative denotes both Accom- 
paniment and Means.^ 

RUXiE XXIV. — Ablative of Accompaniment. 

419. The Ablative is used — 

I. To denote Accompaniment. It then takes the prepo- 
sition cum : 

Vivit cum £albo, he lives with Balbhs. Cic. Cum gladils stant, they 
stand with sworih (i. e., armed with swords). Cic. 

II. To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then 
modified by an adjective or by a Genitive : 

Summd virtnte adulescens, a youth of the highest virtue. Caes. QuI- 
dam magno capite, ore rubicundo, magnis pedibus, u, certain 07ie witli a 
large liead, with a red /ace, and with large feet. Plaut. Catillna ingenio 
malo fuit, Catiline was a man of a bad spirit. Sail. tJri sunt specie tauri, 
the urus is (lit., the uri art) of the appearance of a bull. Caes. 

Note. — The Ablative, when used to denote charactetHsiic or qualitt/, may be called 
either the Descriptive Ablative or the Ablative oj Characteristic. 

III. To denote Manner.' It then takes the preposition 
cum, or is modified by an adjective or by a Genitive : 

> See 423. 

^ The idea of meatvi was probably developed irom that of accom panitnent^ as seen 
in such expressions as cuTn omtUbus copiis sequitur, * he pursues with all his forces^ — 
accompaniment, which readily suggests mean^, as he employs his forces as means ; 
equis Iverttnt, 'they went with horses' — accompaniment and means. Some scholars 
have conjectared that originally accompaniment and means were expressed by separate 
case-forms, but of this there seems to be little proof 

3 Note the close connection between these three uses of the Ablative — the first desig- 
nating an attendant person or thing — 2(nth Balbtts, with swords ; the second, an at- 
tendant quality — a youth wiili (attended by) the highest virtue ; the third, an attend 
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Cum virtute vixit, he lived tirtuodslt. Cic. Summa v% proelium com 
miserunt, thei/ joined battle with the greatest violence. Nep. Duobus 
modls fit, it is done in two ways. Cic. 

NoTB 1.— The Ablative of maimer sometimes takes cvmi even when modiAed by an 
adjective : 

Magna cwm curd scripsit, he wrote with great cark. Cic. 

Note 2. — But the Ablative of a few words is sometimes used without cwm, eveu 
when unattended by an adjective, a& jure, *rightly'; ivjitrid, 'unjustly^; ordine^ *iu 
an orderly manner ' ; ratione^ * systematically ' ; sitentio^ ' in silence,' etc.* 

Note 8. — Per^ with the Accusative, sometimes denotes manner : p&r vim^ 'violent 
ly'; per ludtrni, 'sportively.' 

1. On the Ablative of Accompaniment, observe — 

1) That eum is often omitted — (1) especially when the Ablative is qualifieJ 
by an adjective, and (2) after ^'mh^S, misceO, and their compounds : 

Ingenti exercitu profectus est, lie set out with u large army. Liv. Im^ 
probitas scelere jiincta, depravity joined with crime. Cic. 

2) That the Ablative loith cum is often used of hostile encounters : 

Cum Gallis certare, tojight with the Gauls. Sail. Noblsoum hostes con- 
tenderunt, the eneimy contended with us. Cic. 

Note.— For the Dative with verbs denoting union or contention^ Bee 385, 4, 3). 

2. On the Descriptive Ablative, as compared with the Descriptive 
Genitive, observe^ 

1) That in descriptions involving sine and number, the Genitive is used; 
see examples under 396, V. 

2) That in most deaoriptions involving external characteristics, parts of the 
body, and the like, the Ablative is used, as in the second and fourth examples 
under 419, II. 

3) That in other instances either case may be used. 

4) That the Ablative, like the Genitive, may be used either with nouns, 
as in the first and second examples under 419, II., or with verbs in the predi- 
cate, as in the other examples. 

RULE XXV.— Ablative of Means. 

420. Insteoment and Means are denoted by the Abla- 
tive: 

Cornihw taurl sS tiitantur, hulls defend themselves with their horns. 
Cic. Gloria duoitur, he is led by glory. Cic. Sol omnia liice collustrat, 
{he sun illumines all things with its light. Cic, Lacte vivunt, they live upon 
milk. Caes Tellus saucia vomeribus, the earth turned (wounded) with the 
plouglishare. Ovid. 

ant circumstance — to live with, vir'tm-e, virtuously. Compare cum Balbo vvvere and 
c'wm virtifte vivere. 

1 But perhaps most Ablatives which never take cum are best explained aft the Ab?a' 
iive of cauee — as lege, 'according to law'; consuetitdine, 'according to custom'; con- 
tiUo, ' on purpose,' etc. 
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Note.— This Ablative ia of frequent oocurreDce, and is used both with verba and with 
2c0e&tives. 

1. The following expressions deserve notice : 

1) Quadraginta hostils sacrificare, to sacrifice with forty victims. Liv. 
Faoere vitula, to make a sacrifice of (lit., -with) a female calf. Verg. 

2) Fidibus oantSre, to play upon a stringed instrument. Cio. Pila ludere, 
to play at ball (lit., -with the ball). Hor. 

3) Aurelia via profloiscl, to set out ty the Aurelian way. Cic. Eodem 
itinere ire, to go by the same road: Liv. Esquillna porta ingredl, to enter by 
the EsquiUne gate. Liv. 

4; Virtute ^ra.&iX'ois,, possessed of virtue. Cio. Legiones pulohris armis 
prueditas, legions furnished with beavMful arms. Plaut. 

2. Adfieid with the Ablative forms a very common circumlocution : honore 
adficere = honorare, to honor ; admirdiidne adficere = admirari, to admire ; poe- 
na adficere = punlre, to punish, etc : 

Omnes laetitla ad&cit, he gladdens all. Cic. 

RITLE XXVI. — Ablative in Special Constructions.' 

421. The Ablative is used — 

I. With utor, fnior, fnngor, potior, vesoor, and their compounds : 

Plurimis rebus fruimur et utimur, v}e enjoy and use vert many TfflNfiS. 
Cic. Magna est praeda potltus, he obtained great egott. Nep. Lacte ct 
came vescebantur, they lived upon milk andfiesh. Sail. 

IL With Verbs and Adjectives of Plenty: 

Villa abundat lacte, caseo, melle ; tlw villa abounds in mile, cheese, and 
HONEY. Cio. Urbs referta copiis, a city filled with supplies. Cic. Virtilte 
praeditus, endowed with virtue. Cic. Deus bonis explevit mundum, God 
has filled the world with blessings. Cic. 

III. With dignus, indignus,'' and contentus : 

Dignl sunt amlcitia, they are worthy of friendship. Cic. Vir poire 
dignus, a man worthy op his father. Cic. Honore indignissimus, most un- 
worthy of honor. Cic. iiS.tViTnpa.TY6 contenta, nature content uoith little. Cic. 

Note 1. — Transitive verbs of Plenty = take the Accusative and Ablative: 

ArmIs navc'S onerat, he loads the ships with arms. Sail. See also the last 
example under 421, II. 

Note 2. — Dignor, as » Passive verb meaning ' to be deemed worthy,' 

' This Ablative is readily explained as the Ablative of meaws.' thus, fitor, 'I use," I 
serve vayselt by means of ; fi-uor, 'I enjoy,' 'I delight myself lo^^/t'; u«scor, 'I feed 
upon,' ' I feed myself icith^ etc. 

' The nature of the Ablative with dignus and indlgnus is somewhat uncertain. Od 
etymological grounds it is explained as instruTnental ; see DelbrQck, p. 72; Corssen, 
'Krit. Beitr.,' p. 4T. 

3 Transitive verbs of plenty mean ' to fill,' ' to fUrnish with,' etc., as crnnulo, cow 
pleo, impleo, imbuo, InstruO, onerO, orno, etc 
16 
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takes the Ablative ; but as a Deponent verb meaning ' to deem worthy,' used 
only in poetry and late prose, it takes the Accusative and Ablative : 

Honore dignati sunt, they have been, deemed worthy of honor. Cio. Me 
dignor honore, / deem myself worthy of honor. Verg. 

Note S. — IHgnus and indlgnua occur with the Genitive : 

BIgnus salutia, worih/y of mfety. Plant. Indlgnus avorum, vAvworth/y of th&ir an* 
eeators. Verg. 

Note 4. — Utor., friwr^ fungor., potior., and vescor^ originally transitive, are occa" 
sionally so used in classic authors. Their participle in d-m is passive in sense. Utor 
admits two Ablatives of the same person or thing : 

M5 utetor patre, he will find (use) me a father. Ter. 

Note 6.— B'or the Oerdtwe with potior, see 410, V., 8. For the Oemtive with verbs 
and adjectives of plenty, and for the Accusative arid Genitive with tramMtme verbs 
oi plenty, see 410, V., 1, with foot-note, and 399, 1., 3. 

RTTI^E XXVII.— Ablative of Price. 

422. Peice is generally denoted by the Ablative : 

Vendidit auro patriam, lie sold his country foe gold. Verg. Conduxit m&g. 
no domum, lie hired a home at a high price. Cic. Multo sanguine Poem." 
victoria stetit, the victory cost the Carthaginians (stood to the Carthaginians 
at) much blood. Liv. Quinquaginta talentis aestimari, to be valued at fiftji 
talents. Nep. Vile est vlginti minis, it is cheap at twenty minae. Plant. 

Note 1. — The Ablattve of Price is used (1) with verbs of hwying, selling, luring 
letting ; (2) of costing, of being cheap oi dear; ^ (8) of valuing ; (4) with adjectives ol 
value. 1 

Note 2. — With verbs of Exchanging — rnHtd, commvtu, etc.— (1) the thing received 
is generally treated as the price, as with verbs of selling, but (2) sometimes the thing 
given is treated as the price, as with verbs of hwying, or is put in the Ablative with cum : 

Pace bellum miitavit, lie exchanged war foe peace. Sail, Exsilium patrid muta- 
vit, he exchanged his country for exile. Curt. Cum patriae .aritate gloriam commil' 
tilvit, he excha/nged love of country for glory. Cic. 

Note S.— For the Genitive of Price, see 405. 

RULE XXVIII.— Ablative of Difference. 

423. The Measuee of Diffeeknce is denoted by the 
Ablative : 

Uno die longiorem mensem faciunt, they make the month one dat longer 
(longer by one day). Cic. Biduo me antecessit, he preceded me by two 
days. Cio. Sol multls partibus major est quam terra, the sun is very much 
(lit., BY MANY farts) larger than the earth. Cic. 

Note 1. — The Ablative is thus used with all words involving a comparison, but ad- 
verbs often supply its place: multum rahusUor, 'much more robust.' 

Note 2. — The Ablative of difference includes the Ablative of dista/nce (379, 3), and 
the Ablative with ante, post, and abhinc in expressions of time (430). 

1 As sto, adnato, liceo, ernn, etc. ; cdrus, v&ndUa, etc. 
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BTJIX XXIX Specification. 

424. A noun, adjective, or verb may take an Ablative 
to define its application : 

Agesilaup nomine, non potestote fuit rex, Agesilaus was king m name, 
fu)< IN POWER. Nep. Claudus altera pede, lame in one foot. Nep. Mori, 
bus similes, similar in character. Cic. Reliquos Gallos virtute praec6dunt, 
they surpass the oilier Gauls in courage. Caes. 

Note 1.— This Ablative shows in what respect or particular anything is true : 
thus, Mng (in what respect?) in name. 

Note 2.— For the Accusative of Specification, see 378. 

III. Locative Ablative. 
RUIjE XXX Plane in which. 

425. The Place in which is denoted — 

I. Generally by the Locative Ablative ' with the preposi- 
tion in : 

Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Italy. Nep. In nostris castrls, 
in our camp. Caes. In Appia via, on the Appian way. Cic. 

II. In Names of Towns by the Locative,' if such a 
form exists, otherwise by the Locative Ablative : 

Romae fuit, he was at Rome. Cic. Corinthl pueros docebat, he taught 
boys AT Corinth. Cic. Athems fuit, he was at Athens. Cic. Hoc facis 
Argis, you do this at Argos. Hor. Karthagine regis creabantur, kings 
were elected (created) at Carthage. Nep. Gadibus vixit, lie lived at Oades. 
Cic. 

Note.— For the coDstructioD with verbs meaning to collect, to c&me together, and 
with those meaning to place, see 380, note. 

1. In the names of places which are not towns, the Locative Ablative 
is often used without a preposition : 

1) When the idea of means, manner, or cause is combined with that of 
place : * 

Castris se tenuit, he kept himself in camp. Caes. Aliquem tecto recipere, 
to receive any one m one's own house. Cic. Proelio cadere, to fall in battle. 
Caes. Aduleseentibus dtlectarl, to take pleasure in the young. Cic. Sua 

* The learnei will remember that the Locative Ablative does not differ in form from 
any other Ablative; see 411. 

' See 48, 4; 51, 8; 66, 4. The Locative was the original construction In all names 
of places. 

3 In some cases place and meains are so combined that it Is difficult to determine 
which is the original coDception. 
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victoria gloriantur, they glorij in their victory. Caes. Nulls officio assuSfaotI, 
trained in no duty. Caes. 

Note.— The Ablative is generally used with fido, crmfldo, nitor. inmitor, and frltua : 
N6m6 fortunae stabilitate confldit, no one trusts (confides in) the staMlity oj, for- 
tune. Cic. Saliiis TGritate nititur, safety rests upon truth. Cic. FrGtus amicis, relying 
upon Ms friends. Liv. 

2) When the idea oi place \s figurative rather than literal: 
Nova pectore versat oonsilia, she devises (turns over) new plans in her 
BREAST. Verg. Stare judieiis, to abide by (stand in) the decisions. Cic. 
Promissls manere, to remain true to promises (lit., remain m). Verg. Pen- 
dere animis,' to be perplexed in mind. Cic. Intimis sensibus angi, to be 
troubled in one's inmost feelings. Cic. Ferox hello, valiant in war. Hor. 
Jilre perltus, skilled in law. Cic. 

2. The Ablatives loco, lods, parte, partibus, dextra, laeva, and sinistra 
are often used without the preposition. Terra and marl and Ablatives 
with totxis are generally so used. 

Aliquid loco ponere, to put anything in its place. Cic. Terra marique, on 
land and sea. Liv. Tota Graeoia, in all Greece. Nep. 

Note 1. — The Ablative libro, 'book,' generally takes the preposition when used of a 
portion of a work, but omits it when used of an entire treatise : 

In eo libro, in this hook, (referring to a portion of the work). Cic. Alio hbro, in an- 
other work. Cic. 

Note 2. — Other Ablatives sometimes occur without the preposition, especially wheb 
qualified by omnis, inedius, or universus : 

Omnibus oppidls, in all the towns. Caes. 

Note 8.— In poetry the Locative Ablative is often used without the preposition : 

Liicis opiicis, in shady groves. Verg. SilvTs agrJsque, in the forests and fields. Ov. 
Theatrls, in the theatres. Hor. Ferre umerS, to bear upon the shoulder. Verg. 

3. Ablative for the Locative. — Instead of the Locative in names of 
towns the Ablative is used, with or without a preposition — ■ 

1) "When the proper name is qualified by an adjective or adjective pronoun : 
In ipsa Alexandria,'' in Alexandria itself. Cic. Longa Alba, at Alba 

Longa, Verg. 

2) Sometimes when not thus modified: 

In monte Albano Lavlnioque, on the Alban mount ajid at Lavinium. Liv. 
In Alexandria,^ at Alexandria. Liv. 

Note. — The following special constructions deserve notice : 

In oppido Citio,^ in the town Citiwm. Nep. Albao,* in urbe opportanii, at Alba, a 
convenient city. Cic. 

» In the singular anirnl is generally used, a Locative probably both in form and in 
signification ; see p. 211, foot-note 4. 

2 At Alessandria would regularly be expressed by the Locative, Aleirandriae. 

8 Here Citio is in apposition with oppido, the usual construction in such cases, though 
a Genitive limiting oppido occurs: In oppido Antiochiae, in the city of Antioch. Cic. 

* A Locative may thus be followed by in urbe, or in oppido, modiiied by an adjec- 
tive; but see 363, 4. 2). Tlie p"eposition in is sometimes omitted. 
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426. Like Names of Toatists are used — 

1. Many Names op Islands: 

Lesbl vixit, he lived in Lesbos. Nep. Conon CyprI vixit, Conon lived in 
Ci/prus. Nep. 

2. The Locatives domi, luri, humi, militiae, and belli: 

DomI mllitiaeque, at home and in the field. Cic. Ruii agere vltam, ta 
spend life in the country. Lit. 

Note. — A few other Locatives also occur : 

Rocsae Numidiaeque, at Rome and in. JfumicUa. Sail. Domum Chersonesi habuit 
he had a houne in the Chersonesus. Nep. Truncum reliquit areoae,^ he left the body 
in the sand. Verg, 

427. Summary. — The Names of Places not towns are gen- 
erally put — 

I. In the A ccasative with ad or in, to denote the place to which : 
In Asiam redit, Tie returns to (into) Asia. Nep. 

II. In the Ablative with ab, de, or ex, to denote the place from which ; 
Ab urbe proficiscitur, ?ie sets out from the city. Caes. 

III. In the Locative Ablative with in, to denote the place at or in which : 
Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Italy. Nep. 

Note.— For qualijications and exceptions, see 380, 3 and 4; 418, 2; 435, 1 and 2. 

428. SuMMABT. — The Names of Towns are put^— 
I. In the Accusiillve, to denote the place to which : 
Nuntius Eomam redit, the messenger returns to I?ome. Liv. 

IJ. In the Ablative, to denote the place from which : 

Fugit Corintho, hefiedfrom Corinth. Cic. 

III. In the Locative, or in the Locative Ablative,^ to denote the place at 
or in which : 

Corinthi pueros docebat, he taught boys at Corinth. Cio. Gidibus vixit, 
he lived at Gades. Cic. 

Note. — For quatifications and exceptions, see 380, 1 ; 412, 3; 435, 8. 

RULE XXXI.— Time. 

429. The TniE of an Action is denoted by the Ablative : 
Oclogesimo anno est mortuus, he died in his eightieth tear. Cic. Vere 

convenere, they assembled in the spring. LiT. Natali die suo, on his birth- 

* So also terrae and luctniae. 

^ This, the original construction for all names of places, has been retained unchanged 
only in the names of towns and in a few other words. Most names of places have as- 
sumed a preposition with the Accusative and Ablative, and have substituted the Loca- 
tive Ablative with & preposition in place of the Locative ; see 411, HI. 

3 That is, the Locative is used if any such form exists ; if not, the Locative Ablative 
tnpplies its place. 
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day. Nep. Hieme et aestate, in winter and summer. Cic. Solis occasu, at 
sunset. Caes. Adventu Caesaris, on the arrival of Caesar. Caes. LudTs, 
at the time of the games. Cic. Vix decern annis, scarcely in ten years. Nep. 
His viginti annIs, within these twenty years. Cic. 

1. Certain relations of Time are denoted by the Ablative with in or de : 
In tali tempore,! at ^^ch a time (i. e., under such circumstances). Liv. In 

diebus proximis decem,! in. the next ten days. Sail. De media nocte, in (lit., 
from^ out of) the tniddle of the night. Caes. 

2. Certain relations of Time are denoted by the Accusative with ad, in, 
inter, intra, sub, etc. . 

Ad constitutam diem, at the appointed day. Cic. Ad cenam iuvitare in 
posterum diem, to invite to dinner for the next day. Cic. Intra viginti dies, 
within twenty days. Plant. Inter tot annos, within so many years. Cic. 
Sub noctem, toward night. Caes. 

430. The Interval between two events may be denoted by 
the Accusative or Ablative with ante or post : ^ 

Aliquot post menses ^ occlsus est, he was put to death some months after. 
Cic. Post dies paucos venit, he came after a few days. Liv. Faucis ante 
diebus, 3 a few days before. Cic. Homerus annis multis fuit ante Eomulum, 
Homer lived many years before Bomulus. Cic. Paucia diebus post ejus mor- 
tem, a few days after his death. Cic. AnnIs quingentis post,^w6 hundred 
years after. Cic. Quartum post annum quam redierat, four years after he 
had returned. Nep. Nono anno postquam, nine years after. Nep. Sext6 
anno quam erat expulsus, six years after he had been banished. Nep. 

Note 1.— In these examples observe— 

1) That the numeral may be either cardinal, as in the sixth example, or ordinal, as in 
the last three.* 

2) That with the Accusative ante and post either precede the numeral and the noun, 
or stand between them; but that with the Ablative they either follow both, or stand 
between them.^ 

8) That guavi may follow ante and post, as in the seventh example; may be united 
with them, as in the eighth, or may be used for postquam, as in the ninth. 
Note 2.— The Ablative of the Relative may be used for postquam: 
Quatriduo, quo occiBUS est, four days after he icas killed. Cic. 

1 The Ablative \vith in is used to denote (I) the circumstances of the time, and (2) 
the time m or witMn lohich. In the second sense it is used especially after numeral 
adverbs and in designating the periods of life : his in die, ' twice in the day ' ; in pueri- 
tld^ ' in boyhood,' etc. 

2 In two instances the Ablative with dbhinc is used like the Ablative with ante: 
Abhinc trJginta diebus, thirty days hefore. Cic. 

3 The Accusative after ante and post depends upon the preposition, but the Ablative 
is explained as the measure of difference (433). 

* Thus, * five years after ' = q^^lqu6 arvnls post, or qivlnto anno post ; or post quiTV- 
que ammos^ or post qulntwm awnwm; or with post between the numeral and the noun, 
qmnqite post annls, etc. 

* Any other arrangement is rare. 
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Ncm S, — The iiTne since an event may be denoted by the AccuBatiTe with ablmnc oi 
on^e, or by the Ablative with a^nte : ^ 

Abhinc annos trecentOs ftiit, lie hved three hundred years ago. Cic. Faucis ant« 
diebus erupit ex urbe, he Itroke out qfthe city a Jew days ago. Cic. ' 

RULE XXXn.— Ablative Absolute.' 

431. A noun and a participle may be put in the Abla- 
tive to add to the predicate an attendant circumstance : 

Servio regnante riguerunt, iliey flourished in the reign of Servins (Ser. 
viua reigning).' Cic. Regibus exactis, consules creati sunt, after the ban- 
ishment of the kings,* consuls were appointed. Liv. Equitatil praemisso, 
subsequebatur, having sent forward his cavalry, lie followed. Caes. Reg- 
num baud satis prosperum neglecta religione, a reign not sufficiently pros- 
po'ous hecause religion was neglected. Liv. Perditia rebus omnibus tamen 
virtiis se sustentare potest, tlwfugh all things are lost, still virtue is able to 
sustain itself. Cic. Obsidibus imperatis, hos Aeduls tradit,' having de- 
manded hostages, he delivers tliem to the Aedui. Caes. 

1. The Ablative Absolute, much more common tban the English Nomins- 
live Absolute, generally expresses the time, cause, or some attendant cireimir 
gtance of an action. 

2. This Ablative is generally best rendered — (1) by a «o«re with a prepo- 
rition — in, during, after, by, with, through, etc. ; (2) by an active participle 
with its object ; or (3) by a clause with wTiem,, while, because, if, though, etc. ; ' 
see examples above. 

3. A connective sometimes accompanies the Ablative : 

Nisi milnitis castrls, unless the camp should be fortified. Caes. 

4. A n^un and an adjective, or even two nouns, may be in the Ablative 
Absolute ; ' 

1 The Accusative is explained as duration of time (379), the Ablative as measure 
of difference (483). 

2 This Ablative is called absolute, because it is not directly dependent for its con- 
struction upon any other word in the sentence. Originally Locative, it was first used to 
denote Htuaiion or time, a meaning from which its later uses may be readily derived. 
Thus, while the force of a Locative Ablative is apparent in Servio regnante and in regi- 
bus exactis. it is recognized without difBculty in neglecta rUigione as indicating the 
situation or state of things in which the reign was not prosperous. In some instances, 
however, the Ablative Absolute may be instrumental or causal, 

^ Or, while Servius wets reigning or was hvng. 

* Or, after the tings were banished. 

' In this example obsidibus and hos refer to the same persons. This Is unusual, as 
In this construction the Ablative generally refers to some person or thing not otherwise 
mentioned in the clause to which it belongs. 

VThe first method of translation comes nearer the original Latin conception, but the 
other methods generally accord better with the English idiom. 

' This construction is peculiar to the Latin. In the corresponding constructions In 
Hanskrit, Greek, and English, the present participle of the verb * to fteMs used. 
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SerenS caelo, when ihe sky is clear. Sen. Caninio consule, in the consui' 
ship of Caninius. Cic. 

Note 1. — An injvn/iti/ve or clause may be in the Ablative Absolute with a neutej 
participle or adjective : 

Audito Darium movisse, perg'it, having heard that Darius had imthdrawn (that 
Darius bad, etc., having been heard), he ad-vanced. Curt. Multi, incerto quid vitarent^ 
interierunt, ma/ny, uMce/rtain what they should avoid (what they, etc., being- uncertainX 
perished. Liv. 

Note 2. — A participle or adjective may stand alcne in the Ablative Absolute : 

Multum certato, pervicit, he conquered after a hard struggle.^ Tac. 

Note 3. — Quisque or ipse in the 2^ojninative may accompany the Ablative Absolute : 

Multis sib! quisque petentibus, while many sought, each for himself. Sail. Causa 
ipse pro se dicta damnatur, homing himself advocate his oion cause^ he is con- 
dejn/ned. Liv. 

-NoTB 4.— For the use of dbsente and praesente in the Ablative Absolute with a 
plural noun or pronoim, see 438, 6, note. 

SECTION VIII. 

CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. 

BUIiE XXXIII.— Cases with Prepositions. 

432. The Accusative and Ablative may be used with 
prepositions : ^ 

Ad amicum scrips!, I have written to a friend. Cic. In curiam, into ihe 
senate-house. Liv. In Italia, in Italy. Nep. Pro castrls, before the camp. 

433. The Accusative is used with — 

Ad, adversua (adversum), ante, apud, circS, circum, circiter, cis, citra, 
contra, erga, extra, infrS, inter, intra, juxta, ob, penes, per, pone, post, 
praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, trans, ultra, versus : 

Ad urbem, to the city. Cic. Adversus deos, toward the gods. Cic. Ante 
lucem, before Ught. Cic. Apud concilium, in the presence of the council. Cic. 
Circa forum, around theforwm, Cic. CitrS. flumen, on this side of the river. 
Cic. Contra nSturam, contrary to nature. Cic. Intra muros, within tht 
walls. Cic. Post castra, behind the camp. Caes. Secundum natHram, ac" 
cording to nature. Cic. Trans Alpes, across the Alps. Cic. 

Note I. — Exadveraus (wm) also occurs with the Accusative : 

Exad versus eum locum, over against that place. Cic. See also 437. 

Note %^Ver8U8 {wm) and usque, as adverbs, often accompany prepositions, es* 
pocially ad and in : 

Ad oceanum versus, toward the ocean. Caes. Ad meridiem versus, toward fht 
south. Liv. Usque ad castra hostium, even to the camp of the enemy. Caes. 

J Literally, it hamng 'been much contested. The participle is used impersonally. 
2 On the general subject of Prepositions and their Use, see Roby, ^L^ pp. 351-466; 
Draeger, I., pp. B74-6C5; Kuhne" II., pj;. 855-432 
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NoTii S. — For proplvs, protdme, propior, and proximus, with the AccusatiTe, sea 
prope, note 2, under I., below. 

Note 4.— For compounds qf prepositions, see 373 and 376. 

I. The following uses of prepositions with the Accusative deserve notice : 

Ad, TO, the opposite of ab, from — (1) to, towaed, till ; (2) neab, at, on : 
ad me, ' to mc,' ' near me,' ' at my house ' ; ad urhem, ' to the city,' ' near the 
city ' ; ad dextram, ' on the right ' ; ad muUam noetem, ' till late in the night' ; 
ad lucem, 'till daybreak' ; ad Mc, 'besides this,' 'moreover' ; ad verhum, 
"word for word' ; ad hunc modum, ' after this manner' ; ad uUimum, ' at 
last' ; ad unvm omnes, ' all to a man,' ' all without exception.' 

Apud, NEAR, AT, BEFORE, IN THE PEESENOE OF : apud oppidum, ' near or 
before the town ' ; apud me, ' at my house ' ; sum apud me, ' I am at home ' 
or ' I am in my right mind ' ; apud Platonem, ' in the works of Plato.' 

Ante, BEFORE, IN FRONT OF, ABOVE, IN PREFERENCE TO \ ante SUOS atinOS, 

'before his time,' 'too early'; ante tempus, 'before the proper time'; ante 
annum, ' a year before ' ; ante urbem conditam, ' before the founding of the 
bity' ; ante alios pulcherrimus omnes, 'the most beautiful above all others.' 

Circiim, circa, circiter,'' eodnd, around, about : circum forum,, 
' around' the forum ' ; cired s'e, ' around or with himself ; airca eandem hvram, 
'about the same hour' ; circiter meridiem, 'about midday.' 

Note. — dream, the oldest of these forms, is used only of place ; circa, both ol 
place and of time ; circiter, rare as a preposition, chiefly of time. They are all freely 
used as adverbs: circum convenire, 'to gather around'; circa, esse, 'to be around'; 
circiter pars guarta, ' about the fourth part.' 

Cis, citra.,^ ON this side — eis opposed to trans, across, on the other 
SIDE ; citrd opposed to Ultra, beyond : cis^Hmen, ' on this side of the stream ' ; 
cis paueos dies, ' within a few days ' ; citrd veritdtem, ' short of the truth ' ; 
citrd auetoricfitem, ' without authority.' 

ContrSi,^ opposite to, over against, against, conteart to : contra eds 
regionis, ' opposite to those regions' ; contra populum, ' against the people ' ; 
contra ndturam, ' contrary to nature.' 

Erga.,* TOWAED, to, against : ergd parentis, ' toward parents ' ; odium 
ergd Pomdnos, ' hatred to the Bomans ' ; ergd regem, ' against the king.' 

Extra., OUTSIDE, without, free from, except : extra portam, ' outside 
the gate'; extrd culpam, 'without fault,' 'free from fault'; extra ducem, 
' except the leader,' ' besides the leader.' 

Zllfi*a,° BELOW, UNDER, BENEATH, LESS THAN, AFTER, LATER THAN, OppOScd 

to supra, ABOVE : in/rd lUnam, ' beneath the moon ' ; infra mi, ' below me ' ; 
infra tree pedes, ' less than three feet' ; infra Lycurgum, ' after Lycurgus.' 

^ For the form and meaning of prepositions in composition, see 344, 5. 
^ These three forms are aU derived from*eirc«fi, 'a circle' (I e., from its stem); 8C« 
S04; 307, note!. 

'^ These are often adverbs. 

* According to Vanicefe, from « and the root reg in regO', 'in the direction of (lit- 
from the direction of). In Tacitus, sometimes in relation to : ergd domum su-im 
■*n relation to his own household.' 

• It0'd = inf era parte, 'in the lower part 
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Inter,' between, among, in the midst of: inter urbem et Tiberim, 'be- 
tween the city and the Tiber ' ; inter bonoSy ' among the good ' ; inter manm, 
' in the hands,' ' within reach,' ' tangible ' ; inter iws, ' between us,' ' in con- 
fidence ' ; inter si amdre, ' to love one another ' ; inter si differre, ' to differ 
from one another' ; inter paueos, inter pauoa, ' especially,' ' preeminently ' ; 
inter paueos disertus, ' preeminently eloquent' ; inter purpuram atque aurum, 
' in the midst of purple and gold.' 

Intra, within, less than, below, opposed to extra, on the onTsiDE, 
WITHOUT : intra castra, ' within the camp ' ; intra ml, ' within me ' ; ^ intri 
si, ' in his mind ' or ' in their minds ' ; ' intra centum, ' less than one hundred ' 
intra modum, 'within the limit' ; intra fa/mam, ' below his reputation.' 

Ob, beeohe, in view of, in kegaed to, on account of : ob oculis, ' before 
one's eyes ' ; ob stultitiam tuam, ' in view of your folly,' or ' in regard to your 
folly ' ; ob hanc rem, ' in view of this thing,' ' for this reason,' ' on this ac- 
count ' ; quam ob rem, ' in view of which thing,' ' wherefore.' 

Per,* through, by the aid of : per forum, ' through the forum ' ; per alios, 
' through others,' ' by the aid of others ' ; per se, ' by his own efforts,' also 
' in himself,' ' in itself ; per metum, ' through fear' ; per aeidtem, ' in conse- 
quence of age ' ; per ludvm,, ' sportively ' ; per vim, ' violently ' ; per me Ucet, 
'it is allowable as far as I am concerned' (i. e., I make no opposition). 

Post, BEHIND, AFTEK, SINCE : post montem, ' behind the mountain ' ; post 
dedicdtionem iempli, ' after the dedication of the temple ' ; post Jiominum 
memoriam, 'since the memory of man.' 

Praeter,' before, along, past, bt, beyond, besides, except, contrary 
to: praeter oculos, 'before their eyes';^m«i»' oram, 'along the coast'; 
praeter cUeros, ' beyond others,' ' more than others ' ; praeter haec = praeter-ed, 
' besides these things,' ' moreover ' ; praeter Trie, ' except me ' ; praeter spem,, 
' contrary to expectation.' 

Prope, propter, near, near by. Prope, near; propter = yrope- 
(er, a strengthened form oiprope,^ very near, alongside of, also in view of, 
ON account of : prope liostis, ' near the enemy ' ; prope metum, ' near to fear,' 
' almost fearful ' ; propter mare, ' near the sea ' ; propter timorem, ' on account 
of fear' ; propter se, ' on his own account,' ' on their own account.' 

Note 1.— Prope, as an adverb, is sometimes combined with a, ab, or ad: prope 
d Sicilid, 'near Sicily,' ' not far from Sicily ' ; prope ad porta s, ' near to the gates.' 

Note 2. — Like prope, the derivatives propius and 2>rdxmie, and sometimes even 
propior and proximus, admit the Accusative : ' 

Propius periculum, nearer to danger. Liv. Proximo deos, very near to Hie gods. 

1 Formed from in by the ending ter, like prae-ter from prae (434, 1.), prop-ter 
from prope (433, I.), and sub-ter from sub (435, I.). 

2 Often equivalent to in meo amkno, 'in my mind.' 
^ Sometimes, in his country, or in their cov/niry. 
* In orl^n kindred to the Greek irapd. 

^ Formed from prae (434, 1.), like in-ter from in; see inter, with foot-note. 
" See inter, with foot-note. 

' Perhaps by a construction according to sense, following the analogy ot prope, thoMgti 
Id most cases a preposition may readily be supplied. 
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Clc. Propior moDtem, nearer to the mountain. Sail. Proximus mare, nearest to the 
sea. Caes. 

Secunduiu,^ following, next after, next behind, alongside of, con- 
forming TO, ACCORDING TO, IN FAVOR OF: secutidum dram, *■ behind the altar' ; 
secundum deos, ' next after the gods ' ; secundum ludos, * after the games ' ; 
necundum flumen, * along the river ' ; secundum ndturam, ' according to na- 
ture,' * following nature ' ; secundum causam nostram^ ' in favor of our cause.' =» 

SuprS,,3 ON THE TOP, ABOVE, BEFORE, TOO HIGH FOR ; opposed to iufrd, 
£ELOw : supra lunam^ * above the moon ' ; mprd hanc memoriam, * before, 
our time ' ; * supra ?iomi/iem, ' too high for a man.' 

Trans, across, on the other side, opposed to c*.<, on this side : trans 
RUnum^ ' across the Ehine ' ; trans Alpes, ' on the other side of the Alps.' 

Ultra, BEYOND, ACROSS, ON THE OTHER SIDE, MORE THAN, LONGER THAN, 

AFTER, opposed to citrd, on this side : ultra eum locwn, ' beyond that place ' ; 
uUrd eum, ' beyond him ' ; Ultra pignus, ' more than a pledge ' ; uUrdJidem, 
^ beyond belief,' ' incredible ' ; ultra pueriles annos, ' after {beyond) the years 
of boyhood.' 

434. The Ablative is used with — 

A or ab (abs), absque, coram, cum, de, 

e or ex, prae, pro, sine, tenus. 

Ab urbe, from tJie city. Caes. Coram conventu, in the presence of the 
assembly, Nep. Cum Antiocho, wUh /intiochus. Cic. De foro, from, the 
^'orum,, Cic. Ex Asia, out of Asia. Nep. Sine corde, without a heart. Cic. 

Note i. — Many verbs compounded with a&, de, ejc, or super admit the Ablative 
dependent upon the preposition, but the preposition is often repeated,^ or some other 
preposition of kindred meaning is used : 

Abire magistratii, to retire from office. Tac. Pugna excedunt, they retire from the 
battle. Caes. De vita decGdere, to depart from life. Cic. Decedere ex Asia, to depart 
out of Asia. Cic 

Note %.—A and e are used only before consonants, ab and ex before either vowels or 
consonants. Abs is antiquated, except before te. 

Note 3. — For ciim appended to the Ablative of a personal pronoun or of a relative, 
see 184,6, and 187, 2. 

Note 4. — Tenus follows its case. In its origin it is the Accusative of a noxm,* and 
as such it often takes the Genitive : 

Collo tenus, up to the neck. Ov. Lumborum tenus, as far as the loins. Cic. 

s Properly the fienteT of secundus^ 'following,"" second^; but secwndwa is a gerund- 
ive from se^Mor, formed like dicundu^ from dico (239). For the change of gu to c 
before u in sec-undus for sequr-itndzis^ see 36, foot-note. 

^ Like the adjective secundus in ventus secundus, ' a favoring wind ' — one that follows 
n» on our course; flumine secunddy 'with a favoring current' (i. c, down the stream). 

^ Suprd = sup&rd parte, ' on the top.' 

* Literally, before this memory. For hie meaning my or our, see 450, 4, note 1. 

6 Though in sach cases the first element of the compound is not strictly a preposi- 
tion, but an adverb (344, with foot-note). Thus, in de viid decedere, de in the verli 
retains its adverbial force, so that, strictly speaking, the preposition is used only once. 

* From the root tan, ten, seen in ten-dO, ten-eOy and in the Greek reif-u. 
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Note 5. — For the Ablative with or without de, as used with faoio^ flO^ and »wn% gee 
*16, III., note. 

I. The following uses of prepositions with the Ablative deserve notice : 
A, ab,' abs, from, by, in, on, on thf side of. 1. Of Place ; from, on, 
ON THE SIDE OF : & Gallia, ' from Gaul ' ; ab ortu, ' from the east ' ; d/ronte, 
' in front ' (lit., from the front) ; a tergo, ' in the rear ' ; ab Siquanis, ' on the 
side toward the Sequani.' 2. Of Time ; feom, aftee : ab liara tertia, ' from 
the third hour ' ; a puero, ' from boyhood ' ; ab coTiortatione, ' after exhort- 
ing.' 3. In other relations ; feom, by, in, against : d poend Uber, ' free from 
punishment ' ; missus ab Syrdmsis, ' sent by the Syracusans ' ; ab eqvitdtu 
firmus, ' strong in Qil.^from) cavalry' ; ab animo aeger, 'diseased in mind ' ; 
ab els difendere, ' to defend against (from) them ' ; esse ab aliquo, ' to be on 
one's side ' ; d nobi-, ' in our interest ' ; servus dpedibus, ' a footman.' 
NoTB. — Absque^ rare in classical prose, is found chiefly in Plautus and Terence. 

Cum,' WITH, in most of its English meanings : cum patre habitdre, ' to 
live with one's father ' ; Caesar cum . quinque legionibus, ' Caesar with five 
legions ' ; consul cum summo imperio, ' the consul with supreme command ' ; 
servus cum tela, ' a slave with a weapon,' ' an armed slave ' ; cum prima luce, 
' with the early dawn,' ' at the early dawn ' ; sonsentlre cum aliquo, ' to agree 
with any one ' ; cum Caesare agere, ' to treat with Caesar ' ; cum aliquo dimi- 
cdre, ' to contend with any one ' ; multls cum lacrimis, ' with many tears ' ; 
eimi virtute, ' virtuously ' ; cum eo ut, or cum eo quod, ' with this condition 
that,' ' on condition that.' See also 419, III. 

De, DOWN FKOM, FROM, OF. 1. Of Placc ; DOWN FEOM, FEOM: di caelo, 
' down from heaven ' ; de foro, ' from the forum ' ; de Tndjdribus audire, ' to 
hear from one's elders.' 2. Of Time ; from, out of, during, in, at, after : 
diprandio, ' from breakfast ' ; de die, ' by day,' ' in the course of the day ' ; di 
tertid vigilid, ' during the third watoh ' ; di media node, ' at about midnight.' 
8. In other relations; feom, of, foe, on, concerning, according to: di 
gmrnrw genere, ' of the highest rank' ; factum de marmore signum, ' a bust 
made of marble' ; homS de plebe, 'a man of plebeian rank,' 'a plebeian'; 
triumphus di Gallia, ' a triumph over {concerning) Gaul ' ; gra-ei d'e causa, 
' for a grave reason ' ; de more vetusto, ' according to ancient custom ' ; de in- 
dustrid, ' on purpose' ; di integro, ' anew.' See also 415, III., note 2. 

£, ex,' out of, from. 1. Of Place ; out of, feom, in, on ; ex urbe, ' froir 
the city,' ' out of the city ' ; ex equO pitgnS/re , ' to fight on horseback ' ; ex vin- 
cuUs, 'in chains' (lit., out of or from chains); ex itinere, 'on the march.' 
2. Of Time ; feom, directly after, since : ex eo tempore, ' from that time ' ,• 
ex tempore dicere, ' to speak extemporaneously ' ; diem ex die, ' from day to 
day.' 3. In other relations ; from, out of, of, according to, on account of, 
niEouGH : ex vulneribus perire, 'to perish of (because of) wounds' ; unus I 
filils, ' one of the sons ' ; ex commutdtione, ' on account of the change ' ; ex 
consuetudine, ' according to custom ' ; e vestigia, ' on the spot ' ; ex pari* 
mdgnd, 'in great part' ; ex improvisb, 'unexpectedly.' 

* Greek in-o. ' Compare Greek ^vv, irSv, with. ^ Compare Greek i(. out of 
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Fra.e, before, in comparison with, in oonsequbnob of, because of : ' 
prae manu esse, ' to be at hand ' ; prae manu haiere, ' to have at hand ' ; prae 
s'eferre, ' to show, display, exhibit ' ; jome noils ieatus, ' happy in comparison 
with US'; nonprae lacrimis^ posse, ' not to be able because of tears.' 

Pro, BEFOKE ; IN BEHALF OF, IN DEFENCE OF, FOR J INSTEAD OF, AS ; IN 

RETDRN FOR, FOR ; ACCORDING TO, IN PROPORTION TO : pTo costru, ' before the 
camp ' ; pro Ubertdte, ' in defence of liberty ' ; pro pairia, ' for the country ' ; 
pro consule = proconsul, ' a proconsul ' (one acting for a consul) ; pro certo 
habere, ' to regard as certain ' ; pro eo, quod, ' for the reason that,' ' because ' ; 
pro tud prudentid, ' in accordance with your prudence ' ; pro imperio, ' im- 
periously ' ; pro se qui-sqne, ' each according to his ability.' 

435. The Accusative or Ablative is used with — 
In, sub, subter, super : 

In Asiam profugit, he fled into Asia. Cio. Hannibal in Italia fuit, Han- 
nibal was in Italy. Nep. Sub moiitem, toward the mountain. Caes. Sub 
monte, at the foot of the -mountain. Liv. Subter togam, under the toga. Li v. 
Subter testudine, under a tortoise or shed. Verg. Super Nuipidiam, beyond 
KumiJia. Sail. Hac super re scribam, I shall write on this subject. Cic. 

Note 1. — In and sub tafeo the Accusative after verbs implying motion, the Ablative 
after those implying rest ; see examples. 

Note 2. — Suhte/i' and super generally take the Accusative ; but super, when it means 
concerning, qf, on (of a subject of discourse), takes the Ablative; see examples. 

I. The following uses of in, sub, subter, and super deserve notice : 

In, with the Accusative, into, to, toward, till. 1. Of Place ; into, to, 
TOWARD, AOAiNST, IN ; ire in urbem, ' to go into the city ' ; in Persds, ' into 
tbe country of the Persians'; in dram, 'to the altar'; unum in locum con- 
venire, ' to meet in one place' (380, with note). 2. Of Time ; into, to, for, 
TILL : in noctem, ' into the night ' ; «« multam noctem, ' until late at night ' ; 
in diem, ' into the day,' also ' for the day ' ; in dies, ' from day to day,' ' daily ' ; 
invUdre in posterum diem, ' to invite for the following day.' 3. In other rela- 
tions ; INTO, AGAINST, TOWARD, ON, FOR, AS, IN : dlvlsa in partis tris, ' divided 
into three parts ' ; in hostem, ' against the enemy ''; in id certdm^n, ' for this 
contest ' ; in memoriam patris, ' in memory of his father ' ; in spetn pdcis, ' in 
the hope of peace ' ; in rem esse, ' t-o be useful,' ' to be to the purpose.' 

In, with the Ablative, in, on, at. 1. Of Place/ in, at, within, among, 
upon: in urbe, 'in the city'; in Persis, 'among the Persians'; sapientis- 
simus in septem, ' the wisest among or of the seven.' 2. Of Time ; in, at, 
DURING, IN THE ooiRsE OF : in tdll tempore, ' at such a time ' ; in tempore, ' in 
time.' 3. In other relations ; in, ox, upon, in the case of ; esse in armls, ' to 
be in arms ' ; in summo timore, ' in the greatest fear ' ; in hoc hamine, ' in the 
case of this man." 

Sub, with the Aeciisatire, tinder, beneath, toward, dp to, about, direot- 

1 This causal meaning is developed from the local. The noun in the Ablative is 
thought of as an obstacle or hindrance : non prae laeriinls posse, ' not to be able be- 
fore, in (he presence qf, because ofswik a hindrance as tears.' 
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IT AFTBE : subjwgwm mittere, ' to send under the yoke ' ; s^i nostram aciemy 
' toward our line ' ; sub astra, ' up to the stars ' ; sub vespen/m, ' toward even- 
ing ' ; sub eds Utteras, ' directly after that letter ' ; sub imperiwm redaehit^ 
' brought under one's sway.' 

Sub, with the Ablative, undee, at, at the toot of, in, about : sub terra, 
' under the earth ' ; sub pellibus, ' in tents ' ; ' sub brv/ma, ' at the time of the 
winter solstice ' ; sub luce, ' at dawn ' ; sul Mo verba, ' under this word ' ; sub 
iiuUoe, ' in the hands of the judge ' (i. e., not yet decided). 

Note. — Subter, a strengthened form 2 of sub, nieaning under, generally takes the 
AccusaPi/ve, though it admits the Ablative in poetry: subter mare, 'under the sea'; 
ijubter togami, * under the toga ' ; subter densa testudine, ' imder a compact testudo.' 

Super, with the Accusative, over, tjpon, above : sedens super arma, ' sit- 
ting upon the arms ' ; svper Jfnmidiam, ' heyond Numidia ' ; super sexdginta 
mllia, ' upward of sixty thousand ' ; super ndturam, ' supernatural ' ; super 
omnia, 'above all.' 

Super, with the Ablative, upon, at, duedtg, ooNOEENnsre, of, on : strdto 
super ostro, 'upon purple couches ' (lit., upon the spread purple) ; node super 
media, 'at midnight'; Jidc super re scrtbere, 'to write upon this subject'; 
multa super Priamo rogitans, ' asking many questions about Priam.' 

Note. — The Ablative is rare with super, except when it means concerning, about, on. 
(of the subject of discourse). It is then the regular construction. 

436. Prepositions were originally adverbs (307, note 1), and many of 
the words generally classed as prepositions are often used as adverbs ' in 
classical authors : 

Ad mllibus quattuor, about four thousand. Caes. Omnia contra ciroaque, 
all things opposite and around. Liv. Prope a Sicilia, not far from Sicily. 
Cio. Juxta posituB, placed near by. Nep. Supra, Infra esse, to he above, be- 
low. Cic. Nee citra nee ultra, neither on this dde nor on that side. Ov. 

437. Conversely, several words generally classed as adverbs are some- 
times used as 'prepositions. Such are — 

1. With the Accusative, propius, prdmme, vridH, postridie, usque, de- 



Propius perlculum, nearer to danger. Liv. PridiS Idus, th^e day before 
the Ides. Cio. Usque pedes, eeen to the feet. Curt. 

2. With the Ablative, imtus, pala/m, procul, simul (poetic) : 

Tall intus templo, within such a temple. Verg. Palam populo, in the 
presence of the people. Liv. Procul castrls, at a distance from the camp. Tac. 
feimul his, with these. Hor. 

3. With the Accusative or Ablative, clam, msuper : 

Clam patrem, without the father's knowledge. Plant. Clam vObiB, without 
your knowledge. Caes. 

1 That is, in camp (lit., under skins). 

2 Formed from sub, like ifi-ter frova in; see 433, 1., inter, foot-note. 
8 They are, in feet, sometimes adverbs and sometimes propositions. 
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CHAPTER III. 
SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 



BTTU: XXXIV.— Agreement of Adjectives. 

438. An adjective agrees with its noun in gender, 
NUMBER, and CASE : 

Fortuna caeca est, fortune is blind. Cic. Verae amicitiae, Irae friend- 
ships. Cic. Magister optimus, the best teacher. Cic. Qua in re prlvatas 
injurias ultus est, in lohich thing he avenged private wrongs. Caes. Sol 
oriens diem conficit, the sun rising makes the day. Cic. 

1. Adjective Pronouns and Partieiplea are Adjectives in construction, and 
accordingly conform to this rule, as in qua, in re., sol oriens. 

2. When an adjective unites witli the verh (generally sum) to form the 
predicate, as in caeca eft, ' is Wind,' it is called a Pkedicate Adjective (360, 
note 1) ; hut when it simply quali&es a Qoun, as in ■verae amicitiae, ' true 
friendships,' it is called an Atteibiitive Adjective. 

3. Agreement with Clause, etc. — An adjective may agree with any word 
or words used substantively, as a pronoun, clause, infinitive, etc. : 

Quis clarior, who is more illustrious ? Cic. Certum est llberOs amari, it 
is certain that children are loved. Quint. See 48, note. 

Note. — Ad adjective agreeing with a clause is sometimes plnral, as in Greek : 

Ut Aeneas jactetur nota tibi, how Aeneas is tossed about is knouyii to you. Yerg. 

i. A Nedtek Adjective used as a substantive sometimes supplies the place 
of a Predicate Adjective : ' 

Mors est extremum, death is the last thing. Cic. Trlste lupus stabulls, 
wolf is a sad thing for the flocks. Verg. 

5. A Neuter Adjective with a Genitive is often used instead of an ad- 
jective with its noun, especially in the Nominative and Accusative : 

Mnltum operae, much service.'^ Cie. Id temporis, that time.^ Cic. Vana 
rerum, vain tUings.'' Hor. Opaca viarum, darh streets. Verg. Strata viarum, 
paved streets. Verg. See also 397, 3, note 4. 

6. Synesis.'— Sometimes the adjective or participle conforms to the real 
meaning of its noim, without regard to grammatical gender or number : 

Pars certare parati,* a part (some), prepared to contend. Verg. Inspe- 
rantl * nobis, to us (me) not expecting it. Catul. Demosthenes cum ceteris 
erant expulsi,* Demosthenes with the others had been banished. Nep. 

1 As in Greek : ovk ayaQhv jro\vKoi.pavCT], the rule of the many is not a good thing. 

2 MuUum opera6 = multa opera or multam operam; id temporise id tempus; 
vdna rerum = vdnae res or vands res. 

3 A construction according to sense; see 636, IV., 4. 

* Pardti is plural, to conform to the meaning of pars, * part,' ' some,' plural in sense ; 
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Ni»TB. — In the Ablative Absolute (431) abs&nte and priusente occur in early Latin 
with A plural noun or pronoun : * 

Praesente i ibua (eu),"^ in their presence (lit., they being present). Plant Prae- 
Bente testibus, in the presence of witnesses. Plant. 

7. Agreement with one Noun foe another. — When a noun governs an- 
other in the Genitive, an adjective belonging in sense to one of the two nouns, 
sometimes agrees with the other : 

Majora (for mdjorum) rerum initia, the beginnings of greater things. Liv. 
Cursus justi {Justus) amnis, the regular course of the river. Liv. 

Note 1. — In the passive forms of verbs the participle sometimes agrees with a 
predicate noun or with an appositive ; see 463. 

Note 2. — An adjective or participle predicated of an Accusative is sometimes attracted 
into the Nominative to agree with the subject : 

Ostendit so dextra (for deaotram), she shows h&rself fa/oorable. Terg. 

439. An adjective or participle, belonging to two or more 
NOUNS, may agree "with them all conjointly^ or may agree with one 
and be understood with the others : 

Castor et Pollux vlsi aunt. Castor and Pollux were seen. Cic. Bubitare 
visufl est Sulpicius et Cotta, iSulpidus and Gotta seemed to doubt. Cic. Temeri- 
tas IgnoratiOque vitiosa est, rashness and ignorance are had. Cic. 

1. The Attributive Adjective generally agrees with the nearest noun ; 
AgrI omnes et maria, all lands and seas. Cic. Cuncta maria terraeque, 

all seas and lands. Sail. 

2. A plural adjective or participle, agreeing with two or more nouns of 
DIFFERENT GENDERS, jfi generally masculine when the nouns denote persons 
or sentient beings, and in other c^es generally neuter : 

Pater et mater mortui sunt, father and mother are dead. Ter. Honorcs, 
Tictoriae fortulta sunt, honors and, -victories are accidental things. Cic, Laoor 
voluptasque inter se sunt juncta, labor and pleasure are joined together. Liv. 

Note. — When nouns denoting senUent beings are combined with those denoting 
things., the plural adjective or participle in agreement with them sometimes takes the 
gender of the fomfi&r and sometimes of the latter^ and sometimes is neut&r irrespective 
of the gender of the nouns : 

Eex regiaqne classis profecfl sunt, the king and the royal fleet set out. Liv. Regem 
regnumque sua futiira sciunt, they know that the hing and the hvngdom tcill be theirs. 
Liv. Inimica ^ ioter se sunt libera ci vitas et rex, a free state and a king are hostile to 
each other. Liv. 

3. With nouns denoting inanimate objects, the adjective or participle is 
often neuter, irrespective of the gender of the nouns : 

Labor et dolor sunt finitima, labor and pain are kindred (things). Cic. 

i/nsperantl is singular, because nobis is here applied to one person, the weaker (446, 
note 2); eiCj^wZsi is plural, because Demosthenes cum ceteris means Demosthenes and 
the others. 

1 In this construction absente aaA praesente appear to be treated as adverbs. 

* See p. 73, foot-note 3. 

' Perhaps best explained substantively— th4/ng8 hostile; see 438, 4. 
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Nox atque praeda hostis remorata sunt, night and plmider detained the enemy- 

Sail. 

4. Two OR MORE ADJECTIVES in the singular may belong to a plural noun: 
Prima et vicesima legiOnGs, thejirst and the twentieth legions. Tac. 

Note.— In the same way two or more praenomina'^ in the eingular may be com- 
bined with a femily name in the plural : 

Gnaeus et Publius ScIpionGs, Gnaeua and Publius Soipio. Cic. Publius et Serviue 
Bullae, Publius and Servius ISuUa. Sail. 

Use of Adjectives. 

440. The adjective in Latin corresponds in its general use to 
the adjective in English. 

1. In Latin, as in English, an adjective may qualify the complex idea 
formed by a noun and another adjective : 

Duae potentissimae .gentes, two very powerful races. Liv. Magnum aes 
alienum, a large debt. Oic; Naves longas triginta veteres, thi/rty old vessels 
qfwar, Liv. 2 

Note. — In general no connective is used when adjectives are combined, as in duae 
potentissimae gentes, etc.; but if the first adjective is multl or plurim% the connective 
is usually inserted ; 

Multae et magnae cogitationes, many great tlioughts. Cic. Multa et praeclara fa- 
cinovQ^ many illustrioiis deeds. Sail 

2. Pkolepsis or ANTicirATiON. — An adjective is sometimes applied to a 
noun to denote the result of the action expressed by the verb : 

Submersas^ obrue puppes, overwhelm, and sink th^ ships (lit., overwhelm 
the sunhen ships). Verg. Scuta latentia^ condunt, they conceal their hidden 
shields. Verg. 

Note 1.— Certain adjectives often designate a paetioulae part of an object: prima 
«{?a?. the first part of the night; media, aesfcJi^, in the middle of summer; summits mans^ 
the top (highest part) of the raoimtain. 

1S"0TB 2. — The a^ectives thus used are primus, mediiis, vltimus, extremus, postre- 
mu8^ inUmus^ summus^ Infimus., ^mus^ supr&mus, fi'iqwus, cetera, etc. 

Note 3.— In the poets, in Livy, and in late prose writers, the neuter of these adjec- 
tives with a Genitive sometimes occurs : 

Libyae extrema, t7ie frontiers of Libya. Verg. Ad ultimum inopiae {^for ad ultimara 
inopiam), to extreme dcRtituHon. Liv. 

Note 4.— Adjectives are often combined with res: res arf'Wfrsafi, adversity; res se- 
ev/ndae^ prosperity; res vovae^ revolution; respvblica^ republic. 

1 For Eoman names, see 649. 

^ Here duae qualifies not simply gentes. but potentissimae gentes; magnum quali- 
fies aes alienum, 'debf (lit., money belonging to anotUer)\ veteres qualifies naves 
longas^ 'vessels of war' (lit., 'long vessels'), while irlgintd qualifies the still more com- 
plex expression, naves longas veteres. 

3 Observe that submersds gives the result of the action denoted by obrue, and is not 
applicable to puppes until that action is performed ; latentia likewise gives the result 
of coTidimt. 

17 
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441. Adjectives and participles are often used substajstivelt •} 

Bom^ the good ; mortales^ mortals ; doctl^ the learned ; sapienteSj the wiee ; 
mulU^ many persons ; muUa^ many things ; praefecius, a prefect ; ^ ndtus, a son.' 

1. In the plural, masculine adjectives and participles often designate persons, and 
neuter adjectives things: fartes, the brave; dimtss, the rich; pauperes, the poor; 
mult^, many; paucl, few; omnes, all; «i6i, my friends; discentes, learners; spectant'.s, 
spectators ; /(t^wra, future events; vUlia, useful things; mea, nostra, my things, our 
things; omnia^ all things; haec, ilia, these things, those things. 

2. In the singular, adjectives and participles are occasionally used substantivel*^ 
especially in the Genitive, or in the Accusative or Ablative with a preposition : docivs^ 
a learned man; aduUscenn, a young man; 'oerum^ a true thing, the truth; falsum, a 
falsehood; nihil sinceri, nothing of sincerity, nothing sincere; nihil h/umdni, nothing 
human; niMlriliqm,iiothmgleft;^ aliquid nom, something new ; a prwno, from the 
beginning; ad extremum^ to the end; ad summwm^ to the highest point; de integro^ 
afresh; de ■tmpj'OT^ao, unexpectedly; ea; aequo^in like manner; in praese^tl, at pres- 
ent; infuturum, for the future; pro c&rto^ as certain.^ 

Note 1. — For the neuter participle with opus and Hsus, see 414, IV., note 8. 

Note 2.— For the use of adjectives instead of nouns in the Genitive, see 395, note 2. 

8. A few substantives are sometimes used as adjectives, espocially verbal nouns in 
tor and trix:^ -victor exerciius, a victorious army; 7iomd gladiator, a gladiator, a gladi- 
atorial man; victrices At/iMae, victorious (conquering) Athens; populus late rex, a 
people of extensive sway.^ 

442. Equivalent to a Clause. — Adjectives, like nouns in ap- 
position, are sometimes equivalent to clauses : 

Nemo saltat sObrius, no one dances when he is sober^ or when sober. Cic 
Hortensium vivum amavi, / lo-Ged Hortenaius^ while he was alive. Cic. , Hom$ 
nunquam sobrius, a man who is never sober. Cic. 

Note. — Prior^priTmis, ulWinus^ postremus., are often best rendered by a relative clause: 
Primus morem solvit, lie was the first loho broke the custom.^ Liv. 

443. Adjectives and Adverbs. — Adjectives are sometimes 
used where our idiom employs adverbs : 

Socrates venenum laetus hausit, Socrates cheerfully dranh the poison. 
Sen. Senatus freqwens convenit, the senate assembled xs great numbers. Cic. 
Eoscius erat Romae frequens, Boseius was frequently at Borne. Cic. 

1 That is, words which were originally adjectives or participles sometimes become 
substantives ; indeed, many substantives were originally adjectives; see 333, foot-note; 
334, foot-note. 

2 Praefectus, from praejldo (ht., one appointed over); nutus, from ndscor (lit, 
one horn). 

3 See 397, 1. For nihil rSldqm facere, see 401, note 4. 

* Numerous adverbial expressions are thus formed by combining the neuter of adjec- 
tives with prepositions. 

fi That is, these words are generally substantives, but sometimes adjectives. 

« See Verg., Aen., I., 21. 

' With the adverb prlTnum the thought would be, 7i6 first trolce the custom (i. e., 
before doing anything else). Compare the corresponding distinction between the Greet 
adjective TrpioTos and the adverb irpwroi'. 
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Note 1.— The adjectives chiefly thus used are — (1) Those expresBive of joy^ hnowU 
edQ6^ and their oppositea : laetus^ libens, invltus^ trlstis, sci&ns^ Inscims^ prudena^ im- 
prudinSy etc. (2) N'ullus^ solus., totus^ v/nus; prior, primus, propior, prommus, etc, 

Note 2.^Id the poets a few adjectives of tim.e and place are used in the same manner; 

Bomesticus otior, I idle about home. Hor. Vespertlnua pete tectum, at &v&nmg 
aeeA your abode. Hor. 

Note 3. — In rare instances adverbs seem to supply the place of adjectives : 

Omnia rede sunt, all things are right. Cic. Non Ignan sumus aiite malorum,^ we 
ire not ignorant of past mififoriunes. Verg. Ihinc hominum ' mores, the characte"^ 
'J' men op the present day. Plaut, 

Note 4. — Numeral adverbs often occur with titles of oflBce: ^ 

Flaminius, consul iterum, Flamiinius, when consul/or the second time. Cic. 

444. A COMPARISON between two objects requires the com- 
parative degree ; between more than two, the superlative : 

Prior horura, t/ie former of these (two). Nep. Gallorura fortissimi, the 
bravest of the Gauls. Caes. 

1. The comparative sometimes has the force of too,,i TmusnALLT, some- 
what, and the superlative, the force of very: doctior^ too learned, or some- 
what learned ; doctissimus^ very learned. 

Note. — Certain superlatives are common as titles of honor : cld/rissimus, Tiobiliasi- 
mus, and «/7n7rttts— especially apphcable to men of consular or senatorial rank ; forUssl- 
mus, Tionestiasimus, ilhistrissimvs, and aplendidissimu^—eB^emXij apphcable to those 
of the equestrian order. 

2. Comparative after Quam. — When an object is said to possess on» 
quality in a higher degree than another, the two adjectives thus used either 
may be connected by magis quam s or may both be put iu the comparative : * 

Diaertus magis quam sapiens, more fiumt than wise.^ Cic. Praeclarum magia 
quam difficile, Tnore noble than difficult, or noble rather than difficult. Cic. Ditiores 
quam fortiores, more wealthy than brave.* liv. Clarior quam gratior, mo7'6 illustrir 
ous than pleasing. Liv. 

Note 1.— In a similar manner two adverbs maybe connected by m^gis quam, or 
may both be put in the comparative : 

Magis audacter quam parate, with more audaei^ than preparation. Cic. Bellum 
fortius quam felicius gerere, to wage war uMh m,ore -valor than success. Liv. -< 

Note 2. — The form with magis, both in adjectives and in adverbs, may sometimea 
be best rendered rather than : 

Ara magis magna quam dtfficilis, an art extensile rather than difficult. Cic. See 
also the second example under 2, above. 

Notm 3.— In the later Latin the positi/ve sometimes follows guam, even when tho 
regular comparative precedes, and sometimes two positives are used : 

Vehementiaa quam cauto appetere, to seek more eagerly than cautiously. Tac. 
Claris quam vetustis, illustrio^ts rather than anci&nt. Tac. 

Note 4. — For the use of comparatives before quam pro., see 417, 1, note 5. 

^ Like the Greek rSiv irpLv KaKuiv and riov vvv avBptoirotv. 

3 The want of a present participle in the verb sum brings these adverbs into close 
connection with nouns. 

3 As in English, morejtu&nt iha/n wise. This is the usual method in Cicero. 

* As in Greek, irAeioi-e? ij jSeA.rt'oi'es, more numerous than good. This method, com 
mon in Livy, is rare In the earlier writers. 
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3. Stuengtiiening Words. — Comparatives and superlatives are often 
strengtliened by a preposition with its case, as by ante^ ^rae, praeter^ supra 
(4:17, 1, note 3). Comparatives are also often strengthened by etiam^ even, 
still ; TThulto^ much ; and superlatives by long'e., multo^ by far, much ; 'oel^ even ; 
uwus^ unus omnium^ alone, alone of all, without exception, far, by far; quam^ 
quam or quantus with the verb possum^ as possible ; tarn quam quij ut qm^ 
as possible (lit., as he wlio) : 

Majores etiam varietates, men greater varieties. Cic. Multo etiam gravius queri- 
£ur, he complains even much more bitterly. Caes. Multo maxima pars, l)y far the 
largest part. Cic. Quam saepissime, as often as posBihle. Cic. Unus omnium doctis- 
jimus, icithout exception the most learned of men. Cic. Kcb una omnium diflBcilliraa, 
a thAng ty far the most difficult of all. Cic. Quam maximae copiae, /orces as large 
as possible. Ball. Quantam maximam potest vastitatem ostendit, Ae exhibits the great- 
est possible desolation (lit., as great as the greatest he can). Liv. 
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R1TLE XXXV.— Agreement of Pronouns. 

445. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, 

NUMBER, and PEESON : 

Animal qju>d sanguinem habet, an animal which has blooa. Cic. Ego, 
qui. te cOnfirmo, / who encourage you. Cic. Vis est in virtQtibus, eSA 
excita, there is strength in virtues, arouse them. Cic. 

Note. — The antecedent is the word or word3 to which the pronoun refers, and whose 
place it supplies. Thus, in the examples under the rule, animal is the antecedent ot 
quod; ego^ofqui; aui virtiltibus, of eus. 

1. This rule applies to all pronouns when used as nouns. Pronouns used 
as adjectives conform to the rule for adjectives ; see 433. 

2. When the antecedent is a demonstrative in agreement with a personal 
pronoun, the relative agrees with the latter: 

Tu es is qui me ornasti, pou are the one who commendea me. Cic. 

3. When a relative, or other pronoun, refers to two oe more antecedents, 
it generally agrees with them conjointly, but it sometimes agrees with tho 
nearest or the most im portant : 

Pietas, virtus, tides, qua/rum ' Eomae templa sunt, piety, virtue, and faith, 
WHO.^E temples are at Home. Cic. Pecoatum ae culpa, quae,^ error and fault, 
WHICH. Cic. 

1 Qitdrum agrees with pietas, virtua, and Jides conjointly, and is accordingly in the 
plural ; but quae agrees simply with culpa. 
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Note 1.— With antecedents of different genders^ the pronoun conforms in gender to 
the rule for adjectives (439, 2 and 8) ; 

Puer! mnlieresque gaf,' hoys and women who. Caes. Inoonstantla et temeritas, 
{Mo« 1 digna non sunt deo, inconstancy and rashness which are not worthy qf a 
god. Cic. 

Note 2.— With antecedents of different persons, the pronoun prefers the first persor 
to the second, and the second to the third, conforming to the rule tor verbs (463. 1) : 

^go ao tu inter nos ^ loquimur, you and I converse together. Tao. Et tu et collegae 
■to, qui 2 spSrastis, both you and yov/r colleagues, who lioped. Cic. 

4. By Attbaotion, a pronoun sometimes agrees with a Pbedioate Noun 
->r an Appositive instead of the antecedent : 

Animal quern (for quod) vocamus hominem, tlie animal which we call 
man^^ Cic. Thebae, quod {quae) caput est, Thehes, which is the capital. Liv. 
Ea (id) erat confesaio, that (i. e., the action referred to) ivas a confession. 
Liv. Flumen Ehtnus, qui, the river Rhine, which. Caes. 

5. By SvNESis, the pronoun is sometimes construed according to the real 
meaning of the antecedent, without regard to grammatical form ; and some- 
times it refers to the cla^s of objects to which the antecedent belongs : 

Quia fessum militem habebat, his quictem dedit, as he had an exhausted 
soldury, he gave tuem (these) a rest. Liv. Equitatus, qui viderunt, the cav- 
alry WHO saiv. Caes. Ds alia re, quod ad me attinet, in regard to another 
thing which pertains to me. Plant. Earura rerum utrumque, each of these 
things. Cic. Democritum omittamus ; apud istos ; let us omit Democrilus ; 
wUh SUCH (i. e., as he). Cic. 

6. Ahtecedent Omitted. — The antecedent of the relative is often omitted 
when it is indefinite, is a demonstrative pronoun, or is implied in a posses- 
sive pronoun, or in an ad.iective : 

Sunt qui censeant, there are some who thinlc. Cic. Terra reddit quod ao- 
oepit, the earth returns what it has received. Cic. Vestra, qui cum integri- 
tate Yixistis, hoc interest, this interests you wlio have lived with integrity. Cic 
ServUis tumnltus quos, the revolt of the slaves wlmm. Caes. 

1. Clause as Antecedent. — "When the antecedent is a sentence or clause, 
the pronoun, unless attracted (445, 4), is in the Neuter Singular, but the 
relative generally adds id as an appositive to such antecedent : 

Nos, id quod debet, patria delectat, our country delights us, as it ought 
(lit. , that which it owes). Cic. Regem, quod nOnquam antea aociderat, neca- 
verunt, they put their king to death, which had never before happened. Cic. 

8. Eelative Atteacted. — The relative is sometimes attracted into the 
case of the antecedent, and sometimes agrees with the antecedent repeated : 

Judice quo (for quern) nosti, the Judge whom you know. Hor. Dies instat, 

^ Qui agrees with puert and mulieres conjointly, and is in the jnasculi/ne, according 
*iC 439, 2 ; but quae is in the neuter, according to 439, 3. 

2 Nos, referring to ego dc tii, is in the Jhrsi person ; while qui, referring to tu et col- 
Cegae, is in the second person, as is shown by the verb sperdstis. 

* In these examples, the pronouns quern,, quod, and ea are attracted, to agree witL 
their predicate nouns, hominem, caput, and eoT^essiS; but qui agrees with the app^si' 
tive, JShenua. 
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quo die, the day is at hand^ on loMch day, Caes. Cumae, quam urbem fcenfi- 
bant, Cumae,, which dty they held. Liv. 

9. Antecedent Attracted. — In poetry, rarely in prose, the antecedent is 
sometimes attracted into the case of the relative •, and sometimes incorporated 
in the relative clause with the relative in agreement with it : 

Urbem, quam statuo, vestra est, the city which I am building is yours. 
Verg.i MaUrum, quas amor curas habet, oblivisci (for maldrum curdrum 
quas), to forget the wretched cares which love has. Hor.J Quos vOs implorare 
debetis, ut, quam urbem pulcherrimam esse voluerunt, hanc^ defendant, these 
(lit., whom) you ought to implore to defend this city^ which they wished to be 
most beautiful. Cic. 

Use op Pronouns. 

446. Personal PRONOUNS.~The Nominative of Personal Pro- 
nouns is used only for emphasis or contrast : ^ 

Slgnificaraus quid aentiamus, we show what we think. Cic. Ego reges 
ejeci, vos tyrannos introducitis, I have banished hings^ you introduce tyrants. 
Cic. 

Note 1. — With guidem the pronoun is usually expressed, but not with egmdetn : 

Facis amice tii quidem, you act indeed vn a frie/ndly manner. Cic. Non dublta- 
bam equidem, / did not doubt indeed. Cic. 

Note 2.— A writer sometimes speaks of himself in the plural, using nos for ego,, noft- 
ver for mcMS, and the plural verb for the singular : 

Vides nos (for me) multa conarl, you see that we (for I) are attempting many 
things. Cic. SermO expliciibit nostram (for meain) sententiam, the conversation will 
tmfold OTJB (my) opinion. Cic. Dlximus (for dtxi) multa, / have said 7nan/y thi/ngs. 
Cic* 

Note Z.—Nostrl and vestrl are generally used in an objective sense; nostribm and 
neiftrmn in a partitive sense; 

Habetis dueem memorem vestrl., you ha/ve a leader mindful of todk interests (op 
Totr). Cic. Minus habeO virium quam vestrum utcrvis, I have less str&ngth than either 
OF voir. Cic. Quis nostrum^ who of us ? Cic. 

Note 4.— With a6, ad, or apud, a personal pronoun may designate the resid&nce or 
dOtode of a person : 

A nobis egreditur, he is coming from our hoitse. Ter. Veni ad me, I came to mt 
HOUSE. Cic. Eamus ad me, let vm go to my house. Ter. Apud tc est, he is at your 
house. Cic. ETirl apud se est, he is at his residence in t/ie country. Cic. See also 
433, 1., ad, apud, etc. 

447. Possessive Pronouns, when not emphatic, are seldom 
expressed, if they can be supplied from the context : 

Manus lava, wasJt your hands. Cic. Mih! mea vita cara est, my life is 
dear to me.^ Plaut. 

* For other examples, sec Verg., Aen., V., 28-80; Hor., 8at., I., 10, 16. 
^ Quam urbem, hanc = hanc urbem, quam. 

2 The learner will remember that a pronominal subject is actually contained in the 
ending of the verb; see 368, 2, foot-note. 

4 For other examples, see Hor., Sat., I., 9, 7, and Car., L, 82. 
' In this example mea is expressed for empJuisis. 
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NoTB 1.— Possessive Pronouns sometimes mean favorable, propitious, as alienua 
often means ur\favorable : 

Tempore tuo pugnastr, yott /o«(7/t< at a favorable time. Liv. Ferunt sua flamina 
cl&ssem, favorable winds bear the fleet. Verg. Aliiino loco proelium committunt, t?wy 
engage in battle in an unfavorable place. Caes. 

NoTR 2.— For the Possessive Pronoun in combination with a Genitive, see 398, 3. 
For certain other uses of Possessives, see 396, II., N. ; III., N. 2. 

448. Reflexive Use op Pkonouns. — Sul and swms have a re- 
flexive sense ; * sometimes also the other personal and possessive 
pronouns : 

Miles se ipsum interfecit, tJie soldier hilled Tivmself. Tac. Telo se de- 
fendit, he defends himself with a weapon. Cic. Sua vi movetur, he is moved 
hy his own power. Cic. Me cOnsolor, I console myself. Cic. Vos vestra tecta 
defendite, defend your houses, Cic. 

Note. — Inter nns^ inter vos, inter, se, have a reciprocal force, cacA other^^ one an* 
other^ together ; but instead of inter se, the noun may be repeated in an oblique case : 

Colloquimur inter nos, we converse together. Cic. Amant inter se, they love one 
avother. Cic. Homines liominibus iitiles sunt, m&n are useful to men (i. e.» to each 
other). Cic. 

449. Sul and suus generally refer to the Subject of the clause 
in which they stand : 

Se dlligit, he loves himself. Cic. Justitia propter sese eolenda &^t^ justice 
should he cultivated for its own sake. Cic. Annuluin suum dedit, he gave his 
Hng. Nep. Per se sibi quisque cams est, every one is in his very nature 
through or in himself) dear to himself. Cic. 

1. In Subordinate Clauses expressing the sentiment of the principal 
subject, sm and s^ius generally refer to that subject : 

Sentit animus se vT sua moveri, Uie mind perceives that it is moved by its o>/m 
power. Cic A me petTvit ut secum essem, he asked (from) me to be with him (that I 
vonld be). Cic. Pervestigat quid suT civus cogitent, he tries to ascertain what his 
fellow-citizens think. Cic. 

1) As sul and s^ius thus refer to subjects, the demonstratives, is, ^7/e, etc., generally 
refer either to other words, or to subjects which do not admit sui and suus : 

Deum agnoscis ex ejus operibus, you recognise a god by (from) his works. Cic. 
Obligat civitatem nihil eos mutatOros, he binds the state not to cTtange an/ything (that 
they will). Just. 

2) In some subordinate clauses the writer may at pleasure use either the reflexive or 
the demonstrative, according as he wishes to present the thought as that of the principal 
subject, or as his own : 

Peranadent Tulingls uta cum iis ^ proficiecantur, t7iey persmade the Tulingi to de- 
part with them. Caes. 

3) Sometimes reflexives and demonstratives are used without any apparent distinction : 

' *9m^, of himself; sibi, for himself; se, himself. 

3 Here cum its is the proper language for the ujriter without reference to the senti- 
ment of the principal subject; secum, which would be equally proper, would present the 
thought as the sentiment of that subject. 
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Caesar Fabium cum legione sua * remittit, Caesar sends bach Fdbius and (withj 
Ms legion. Caea. OmittO Isocratem discipulosque ejus,^ I om/it Isocrates and Ms dis- 
ciples. Clc. 

2. Suus, in the sense of His own, Fitting, etc., may refer to subject oi 
object : 

Justitia suum cuique Xnb\At, justice gvoes to m&ry man Ms due (his own). Cic. 

3. Synesis. — When the subject of the verb is not the real agent of the 
action, sui and suus refer to the agent : 

A Caesare iovitor sib! ut eim iGgatas, I am inmted by Caesar (real agent) to be Ms 
lieut&nant. Cic. 

4. The Plural of Suus, meaning His Friends, Their Friends, Their 
Possessions, etc., is used with great freedom, often referring to oblique 
cases : 

Fuit hoc liictuosum suTa, tMs was abiding to Ms friends.^ Cic. 

5. Sui and Suus sometimes refer to an omitted subject : 
Deforme est de se praedicare, to boast of one's self is disgusting. Cic. 

6. Two Reflexives. — Sometimes a clause has one reflexive referring to 
the principal subject, and another referring to the subordinate subject: 

Eespondit numinem secum sine su4 pemiciu contendisse, he replied thai no one had 
contended -with Mm witliout (his) destrueUon^ Caes. 

450. Demonstrative Pkonouns. -^Hlc^ iste^ ille, are often 
called respectively demonstratives of the First, Second, and Third 
Persons, as Mc designates that which is near the speaker ; iste, that 
which is near the person addressed ; and ille, that which is remote 
from both : 

Gustos hujus urbis, the guardian of this city (i. e., of our city). Cic. Mtita 
istam men'tem, cliange that purpose of yours. Cic. Ista quae sunt a t5 dicta, 
th/}se things which were spoJcen by you. Cic. Si illos, quos videre non .pos- 
Bumus, neglegis, if you disregard those (far away, yonder) whom we can not 
dee. Cic. 

1. Hie designates an object conceived as near, and ille as remote, whether 
in space, ti/me, or thought : 

N6n antique ilJo more, sed hoc nostro ftiit Cniditus, he was educated, not in that 
ancient, but in this our modern way. Cic. Hoc illud fuit, was it (that) ihisf Verg. 

Note.— The idea of contempt often implied in clausee with iste is not strictly con- 
tained in the pronoun itself, but derived from the context : ^ 

Animi est ista moUities, non virtus, tuat is an effeminate spirit, not 'salor. Caes. 

1 Observe that the reflexive is used in the first example, and the demonstrative in 
the s/?cond, though the cases are entirely alike. 

2 Here suis refers to an oblique case in the preceding sentence. 

^ Here se refers to the subject of respondit, and sua to neminem, the subject of the 
subordinate clause. 

^ The idea of cont&mpt is readily explained by the fact that iste Is often applied to 
the views of an opponent, to a defendant before a court of justice, and the like. 
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2. FoRMEB AND Latter. — In reference to two objects previously mentioned, 
(1) liic generally follows ille and rei'ers to the latter object, while ille refers 
to l^e former ; but (2) Mc may precede and may refer to the/o/VTicr, and ilk 
refer to the latter : 

Inimiei, amicT; ilil, hi, e?i6mies^ friends ; the former^ the latter, Cic. Certa pas:,v 
spurata victoria ; haec { pdco) in tua, ilia in deorum potestate est, sure peace^ hoped-/or 
victory; the former in in yovr poweT\ the latter in thepower of Vie gods. Liv. 

Note. — Blc refers to the former object, when that object is conceived of as nearer 
in thought, either because of its importance, or because of' its close connection with the 
subject under discussiouJ 

3. Etc and ille are olten used of what immediately follows in discourse : 
His verbis epistulam iiiisit, he sent a letter in tJtese words (i. e., in the following 

words). Nep. lUud inteilegO, omnium ora in mc conversa esse, tktf I underttand, that 
the eyes of all are turned upon me. Sail. 

4. Jlle is often used of what is well known, famous : 

Medea ilia, that well-known Medea. Cic. Ego, ille ferox, tacul, /, that haughty one 
icas silent. Ovid. 

Note 1. — Blc is sometimes equivalent to meus or noster^ rarely to ego^ and hie 
hom.6 to ego : 

Supra banc memoriam, 'bef<yre our time (lit., before tliis memory), Cic. His meiti 
litteris, wJii/t this letter of mine (from me). Cic. H!c homost omnium hominiun, etc., 
qf'all men I am, etc. (lit., tJiis man is). Plaut. 

Note 2.— ZTlc, ille., and is are sometimes redundant, especially with guidem: 

ScipiD non multum ille dicCbat, Scipio did not indeed say much. Cic. GraecT vo- 
lunt illi quidcm, the Greeks indeed desire it. Cic. Ista tranquiilitas ea ipsa est beata 
vita, t/iat tranquillit}/ is itself a happy life.^ Cic. 

Note 3. — A demonstrative or relative is sometimes equivalent to a Genitive, or to a 
preposition with its case : /tie amor = amor hujus r^, 'the love of this'; haee ciira = 
cHra de h^c^ ' care concerning this.* 

Note 4. — Adverbs derived from demonstrative pronouns sh£.re the distinctive mean- 
ings of the pronouns themselves : 

Hie plus mall est, quam illic boni, Viere is more ofe/vil here., than of good there, Tcr. 
See also 304; 305. 

451. -Ts and Idem refer to preceding nouns, or are the antece- 
dents of relatives : 

Dionysius aufiigit, is est in provincia, Dionysius has fied.^ he is in the 
-province. Cic. Is qui satis habet, he who has enough. Cic. Eadem audlre 
malimt, ihey prefer to hear the same things. Liv. 

1. The pronoun is^ the weakest of the demonstratives, is often understood, especially 
before a relative or a Genitive: 

Flebat pater de f ilil morte, de patris filius, the father wept over the death of the son, 
the soil over (that) of the father. Cic. See also 445, 6. 

* Thus, in the last example, haec refers to certa pax as the more prominent object 
in the mind of the speaker, as he is setting forth the advantages of a sitre peace over a 
hoped-for victory. 

2 For other examples, see Verg., Aen., I., 8 ; III., 490; and SI., 809. For the use o( 
personal pronouns with guidem..^ see 446, note 1. 
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2. /s, %Dith a conjunction^ is often used for emphasis, like the Eng-llsh, and that too. 
and that indeed : 

Unam rem explicabO, eamque maximam, one thing I will explain^ and that too a 
most important one. Cic. Audire Cratippum, idque Athenis, to hear Cratippvs., and 
that too at Athena. ' Cic. 

3. Idem is sometimes best rendered also., at the same Ume., at once, both, yet: 
Nihil iitile, quod non idem honestum, nothing useful., whdch is not also honorable. 

Cic. Cum dicat, negat idem, though he asserts, he yet denies (the same denies). Cic. 
Rex Anius, rGx idem hominum Phoehlque sacerdos. King Anius, both king of mm, a/tid 
priest of Apollo. Verg. 

4. Is — qu\ means he — wAo, such — as, such — that: 

K sumus, qui esse debemus, loe are such as we ought to be. Cic. Ea est gens quae 
nesciat, the race is such that it knows not. Liv. 

5. Idem. — qui means the same— who, the same — as; idem—dc {atque, et, que\ id&m. 
—ut., idem^cum with the Ablative, the same— as : 

Eidem mores, qui, the same manners which or as. Cic. Est idem ac fuit, Tie is the 
same as he was. Ter. Eodem mecum patre genitus, the son of the same father as I 
(with me). Tac. 

6. For the distinction between is and stri in subordinate clauses, see 449, 1, 2). 

452. Jpse adds emphasis, generally rendered self: 
Ipse Pater fulmina moliturj the Father hi/mself (Jupiter) liurU the thunder- 
holts. Verg. Ipse 2 dixit, he himself said it. Cic. Ipse Caesar, Caesar hirri- 
self. Cic. Fac ut te ipsum custodias, see that you guard yourself. Cic. 

1. Ipse belongs to the emphatic word, whether subject or object, but with a prefer- 
ence for the subject : 

Me ipse consolor, / myself (not another) console myself Cic. Ipse se quisque dili- 
git, emery one (himself) loves himself. Cic. Se ipsum interfecit, he killed himself, Tac. 

Note. — Ipse is sometimes accompanied by slcwwi, 'with himself,' 'alone,' or "by p&r 
se, ' by himself,' ' unaided,' ' in and of himself,' etc. : 

Aliud genitor secum ipse volutat, the father (Jupiter) himself alone ponders an- 
other plan. Yerg. Quod est rectum ipsumque per se laudabile, wMch is right., and in 
and of itself praiseu-orthy. Cic. 

2. Ipse is often best rendered by very : 
Ipse ille Gorgias, that very Gorgias. Cic. 

8. With numerals, ipse means just so many., Just; so also in nwnc ipsum, 'just at 
this time ' ; tum ipsum, ' just at that time ' : 

Trlginta dies ipsi, just tJtirty days. Cic. Nunc ipsum sine t6 esse non possum, just 
at this time I cannot be without you. Cic. 

4. Ipse in the Genitive with possessives has the force of own, one's oum-: 
Nostra ipsorum araicitia, our oum friendship. Cic. See 398, 8. 

5. Ipse in a subordinate clause sometimes refers to the principal subject, like an em- 
phatic sul or SUU8 : 

Legates misit qui ipsI vTtam peterent, he sent messengers to ask life for himself. Sail. 

6. Ei ipse and ipse quoque may often be rendered also, likewise, even he : ^ 

Alius Achilles natus et ipse dea, another Aoh/lllea likewise (lit., himself also) bom 
of a goddess. Verg. 

* Id, thus used, often refers to a clause, or to the general thought, as in this example. 

2 Applied to Pythagoras by his disciples. Ipse is often thus used of a mp&rior, as 
of a moMefr, teacher, etc. 

3 Compare the Greek koX avrdy. 
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T. For the use of the Nominative ipse in connection with the Ablative Absolute, see 
1:31, note 8. 

453. Relative Pronouns. — The relative is often used where 
the English idiom requires a demonstrative or personal pronoun ; 
sometimes even at the beginning of a sentence : 

Ees loquitur ipsa, quae semper valet, the fact itself speaks^ and this 
(which) ever has weight. Cic. Qui proelium committunt, they engage in bat- 
tle. Caes. Quae cum ita siut, since these things are so. Cic. 

1. Relatives and Demonstratives are often correlatives to each other. 
Mc — quij iste — qul^ etc. These combinations generally retain the ordinary 
force of the separate words, but see is — qul^ idem — qui^ 461, 4 and 5. 

Note.— The neuter quidquid.} accompanied by an adjective, a participle, or a Geni- 
tive, may be used of persons : 

Matres et quidquid tecum invalidum est delige, select the mothers and whatever 
f^^le persons there are with you (lit., u-haiever there is with you feeble), Verg. 
Quidquid erat patnim, whatever fathers there were. Liv. See also 397, 8, note 5. 

2. In Two Successive Clauses, the relative may he — (1) expressed in 
both, (2) expressed in the first and omitted in the second, (3) expressed in 
the first and followed by a demonstrative in the second . 

Nos qui sermon! non interfiiissemus et quibi's Ootta sentenlias tradidisset, we who 
had not been present at the conversation^ and to whom Cotta had reported the opin- 
iojis. Oic. Dumnorix qui principiitum obtinebat ac plebl accepcus erat, Dumnorix^ wlio 
held the <Mef autfiority, and who was acceptable to the common people. Caes. Quae 
oec haberemus nee his iiteremur, ichich we should neither have rtor ttse. Cic. 

Note 1. — Several relatives may appear in successive clauses : 

Omnes qui vestitum, qui tecta, qui cultum vitae, qui praesidia contra feras invene- 
runt, all w?io introduced (invented) clothijig^ liouses^ the refnements <tf life, protec- 
Hon against wild oeasts. Cic. 

Note 2.— A relative clause with is is often equivalent to a substantive ; il qui au- 
diunt = audltores^ ' hearers.' 

3. Two Relatives sometimes occur in the same clause : 

Artes quas qui tenent, arts, whose possessors (which who possess). Cic. 

4. A Relative Clause is sometimes equivalent to the Ablative with^o; 
Spero, quae tua prudentia est, te valere, I hope you are well^ such is your prudence 

(which is, etc.). Cic. 

Note.— Quae tua prudentia est = qua es prudentia = pro tua priidentia, means such 
is your prudence^ or you are of such prudence^ or in accordance toith your pru- 
dence^ etc. 

5. Relative with Adjective. — Adjectives belonging in sense to the ante- 
cedent, especially comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, sometimes stand 
in the relative clause in agreement with the relative : 

Vasa, quae pulcherrima viderat, the most beautiful vessels which he had seen (ves- 
eels, which the most beautiful he had seen). Cic. De servis suls, quem habuit fidelissi- 
mum, ml&it. he sent the most faithful of the slaves that he had. Nep. 

€. The neuter^ guod^ used as an adverbial Accusative, often stands at the beginning 



Of the general or Indefinite relative qvdsquis. 
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of a sentence or clause, especially before fii, wz, nisiy efel, and sometimes before ^ma, 
qtMniam, utinam, etc., to indicate a close connection with what precedes. In trans- 
lating it is sometimes best omitted, and sometimes best rendered by now, in /act, but, 
and: 

Quod SI ceciderint, hut if they should fall.^ Cic. Quod sT ego resclvissem id prius, 
now if I had learned this sooner.^ Ter. 

7. Qui dlcitur, qui vocdtur, or the corresponding active, Que7n dlcunt, quern vocant 
are often used in the sense of so-called, the so-called, what they or you call, etc. : 

Vestra quae dlcitur vita, mors est, you/r so-called life (lit., your, which is called 
life) is death. Cic. Lex ista quam vocas non est lex, that law, as you call it, is not a 
law. Cic. 

454. Ihterrogative Pronouns. — The Interrogative quis is 
used substantively ; qu% adjectively : 

Quis ego sum, who am If Cic. Quid faciet, what will he do? Cic Qui 
vir fuit, wlmt kind of a man was lie f Cic. 

1. Occasionally quis is used adjectively and qui substantively : 

Quis rex unquam fuit, what king was there ever ? Cic. Qui sis, consldera, consid&r 
who you a/re. Cic. 

Note. — The neuter, quid, is sometimes used of persons; see 391', 3, note 5. 

2. Quid, wJvy, how is it that, etc., is often used adverbially (378, 2), or stands ap- 
parently unconnected : ^ quid, 'why?' 'what?'gitid en-im, 'why then?' 'what then?' 
'what indeed?' quid ita, 'why so?' qtiid quod, 'what of the fact that?' qu4,d si, 
' what if? ' : 

Quid venistt, why have you come? Flaut. Quid enim? metusne conturbet, what 
thenf would fear distu/rh us? Cic, Quid quod delectantur, wliat of the fact that they 
are deliglited ? Cic. 

3. Two Intereogativbs sometimes occur in the same clause ; 

Quis quern fraudavit, who defrauded, and whom did he defraud (lit., who de- 
frauded whom) ? Cic. 

4. Tantus sometimes accompanies the interrogative pronoun : 

Quae fuit unquam in ullo homine tanta constantia, was there eve^r so great consta/nGy 
i/n any man ? Cic. 

455. Indefinite Pronouns.^ — AUquis, quis, qui, and quispiam, 
are all indefinite — some one, any one : 

Est aliquis, there is some one. Liv. Sensus aliquis esse potest, tTiere may 
be some sensation. Cic. Dixit quis, 8om,e one said, Cic. Si quis rex, if any 
king. Cic. Alia res quaepiam, any other thing. Cic. 

1. Quis and qui are used chiefly after si, nisi, tie, and num.. Aliquis and qnd.s are 
generally used substantively, aliqul and qui adjectively. AUquis and aliqul after s*, 
Tvisi, etc., are emphatic: 

81 est aliqui senaus in morte, if there is any sensation whatever in death. Cic. 

2. Nescih quis and nesdo qui often supply the place of indefinite pronouns : 

1 Here quod refers to something that precedes, and means in refer&nce to wh4-ch, in 
reference to this, in this connection, etc. For other examples, see Caesar, B. G., I., 14, 
and VII., 88. 

2 In some instances quid is readily explained by the ellipsis of some form of dic§ 
or of sum. 

8 For & ftill illustration of the use of indefinite pronouns, see Draeger, I., pp. 87-108. 
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Ne8ci6 quia loquitur, some one speaks (lit., / bnow not who speaks^ or one speaks^ 
I know not who). Plaut. NesciO quid mlhi animus praesagit mail, my mmd forebodee 
some evil (191, note). Ter. 

456. Quldam, *a certain one,' is less indefinite than aliquis: 

Quidam rhetor antiquus, a certain ancient rhetorician. Cic. Acourrit qul- 
dam, a certain one runs up. Hor. 

1. Quidam with an adjective is sometimes used to qualify or soften the statement: 
Justitia mirifica quaedam yXAHtxrc^ justice seems somewhat wonderful. Cic. 

2. Quidam- with quasi, and sometimes without it, has the force of a certain, a kind 
V, CIS it were : 

Quasi alumna quaedam, a certain foster-child, as it were. Cic. 

457. Quisquam and uUus are used chiefly in negative and con- 
ditional sentences, and in interrogative sentences implying a nega> 
tive : 

Neque me quisquam agnOvit, nor did any one recognize me. Cic. Si quis- 
quam, if any one. Cic. Num censes ullum animal esse, do you think there is 
any animal? Cic. 

1. Nemo is the negative of quisquam, and hke quisguam is generally used substan- 
tively, rarely adjectively : 

Neminem laesit, he harmed no one. Cic. Nemo poeta, no poet. Cic. 

2. Jfulkis is the negative of ullus, and is generally used a(^ectively, but it sometimes 
supplies the Genitive and Ablative of nemO, which generally wants those cases : 

Nullum animal, no animal. Cic. Niillius aurt]s, ilie ears of no one. Cic 

8. NiJllus and nihil are sometimes used for an emphatic non: 

Nullus venit, he did not come. Cic. Mortui nulli sunt, the dead are not. Cic. 

458. Quwls., qmlibet, 'any one whatever,' and quisque, 'every 
one,' ' each one,' are general indefinites (100) : 

Quaelibet res, anything. Cic. Tuorum quisque neeessariorum, each one 
of your friends. Cic. 

1. Quisque with superlatives and ordinals is generally best rendered by all, or by 
&ver, always ; with primus by very, possible : 

Epiciireos doctissimus quisque contemnit, all the most learned despise the Epicu- 
reans, or the most learned ever despise, etc. Cic. Primo quoque die, the earliest day 
possible, the very first. Cic. 

2. JJt quisqite—iia with the superlative in both clauses is often best rendered, the 
more — the more : 

Ut quisque sib! plurimum confldit, ita maxime excellit, the more one confides in 
one's self, the more one ecccels. Cic. 

459. Alius means 'another, other' ; alter^ 'the one,' *the other' 
(of two), 'the second,' 'a second.' They are often repeated : alius 
— alius, one — another ; alii — alii, some — others ; alter — alter, the 
one — the other ; alterl — alterl, the one party — the other : 

Legates alium ab alio aggreditur, he tam/pers ivith the ambassadors one after 
another. Sail. Alii gloriae eerviunt, alii pecuniae, some are slaves to glory, 
others to money, Cic. Quidquid negat alter, et alter, whatever one demest the 
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other denies. Hor. Alter erit Tlphys, there will be a second Tiphys. Verg. 
Tu mine eris alter ab illo, you will now be next after hvm. Verg. Alter! 
dimicant, alter! timent, one party contends^ the other fears. Cic. 

1. AUus or alter repeated in different cases, or eombiued with alias or aliter^ often 
involves an ellipsis : 

Alius alia via civitatem auxerunt, tJiey advanced the state^ one in <yn.e way^ another 
in a/nother. Liv. Aliter alii vivunt, some live in one way, others in another. Cic. 

2. After alius, aliter., and the like, atque^ ac, and et often mean than: 
Non alius essem atque sum, / would not be other than I am. Cic. 

] 3. When alter— alter refer to objects previously mentioned, the first alter usually 
refers to the latter object, but may refer to either : 

Inimicns, competitor, cum altero— cum altero, an enemy, a rvval^ with the latter^ 
with the former. Cic. 

4, Uterque means hoth^ each of two. In the plural it generally means "both, each of 
two parties, but sometimes both, each qf tioo persons or things ; regularly so with nouns 
vtrhich are plural in form but singular in sense : 

TJtriqae victoriam crudeliter exercebant, both parties made a cruel use qf victory 
Sttll. Palmas utrasque tetendit, he extended both Ms hands. Verg. 



CHAPTER V. 
SYNTAX OF VERBS. 



SECTION I. 

AGREEMENT OF VERBS.— USE OF VOICES. 
RULiE XXXTT.— Agreement of Verb with Subject. 

460. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number 
and PEESOKT : 

Deus mundum aedificavit, &od made (built) t/ie world. Cic. Ego reges 
ejeoi, vos tyrannos introducitis, / have banished kings, you introduce ty- 
ranis. Cic. 

1. Pakticiples in Compoukd Tenses agree with the subject according 
to 438. See also 301, 1 and 2 : 

Thebam aoousatl sunt, the Theians were aceused. Cio. 

Note 1. — In the compound forms of the Infinitive, the participle in wn sometimes 
occurs without any reference to the gender or number of the subject: 

Diifidentia futurum quae iraperavisset, from doubt fliat tJwae tMng% which he had 
fjommanded would take place. Sail. 

Note 2. — A General or Indefinite subject is often denoted — 

1) By the First or Third Person Plural, and in the Subjunctive by the Second Person 
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Singular : dleimuA, ' we {^people) say'; dicunt, 'they say'; dieae, 'you (amy one) may 
aay': 

SI beata esse volumus, if we wish to be liappy. Cic. Agere quod agas considerate 
decet, you (one) should do considerately whatever you do {one does). Cic. 

2) By an Impersonal Passive: 

Ad fanum concurritur, th&y rush to tlte temple. Cic. Nisi cum virtiite vlvatur, un- 
less they live (unless one lives) virtuously. Cic. 

Note 3. — For the Pronominal Subject contained in the verb, see 368, 2. 

Note 4. — For the Cmission of the Verb, see 368, S. 

461. Synesis. — Sometimes the predicate is construed accord- 
ing to the real meaning of the subject 'without regard to grammat- 
ical gender or number. Thus — 

1. With collective nouns, pars, multitudo, and the like : 

Multitude abeunt, tlie multitude depart. Liv. Pars per agros dllapsi, a 
part (some) dispersed through, the fields. Liv. 

Note 1. — Here multitadQ aud pars, though siugular and feminine in form, are plu. 
ral and masculine in sense ; see also 438, 6. Conversely, the Imperative singular may bfr 
used in addressing a multitude individually ; 

Adde defectionera Siciliae, add (to this, soldiers) tJie revolt of Sicily. Liv. 

Note 2.— Of two verbs with the same collective noun, the former is often singular. 
and the latter plural : 

Juventiis ruit certantque, the youth rush forth and contend. Yerg. 

2. With mllia, often masculine in sense : 

Caesi sunt tria mllia, three thousand men were slain. Liv. 

3. With quisque, ulerqTie, alius — alium, alter — altei-iim, and the like : 
Uterque ediicunt, they each lead out. Caes. Alter alterum videmus, we 

see each other. Cic. 

4. With singular subjects accompanied by an Ablative with cum: 
Dux cum principibus capiuntur, the leader with his chiefs is taken. Liv. 

Quid hue tantum hominum (= tot homines) incedunt, why are so many men 
coming hither ? Plaut. See also 438, 6. 

5. With partim — partim in the sense of pars— pars : 

Bonorum partim necessaria, partim non necessaria sunt, of good things 
some are necessary, others are not Tiecessary. Cic. 

462. Sometimes the verb agrees, not with its subject, but with 
an Appositivb or with a Predicate Nodn : 

Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorura, concrematum est, Volsinii, a town of the 
Tuscans, was burned. Plin. Non omnis error stultitia est dioenda, not every 
error should be called folly. Cic. Pueri Trojinum dicitur agmen, tJte boys are 
called the Trojan band. Verg. 

Note 1. — The verb regularly agrees with the appositive when that is urbs, oppidum, 
or civitds, in apposition with plural names of places, as in the iirst example. 

Note 2. — The verb agrees with the predicate noun when that is nearer or more em- 
phatic than the subject, as in the ««cond example. 
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Note S. — The verb sometimes iigrees with a noun in a suhordinate clause after quaitt 
nisi, etc. : 

Nihil aliud nisi pax quaesita est, nothing hut peace was sought. Cie. 

483. With TWO OR MOKE SUBJECTS the verb agrees — 

I. With one subject, and is understood with the others : 

Aut mores spectari aut fortuna solet, either character or fortune is wont to 
be regarded. Cie. Homerus fuit et Hesiodus ante Romam oonditam, Homer 
and Hesiod lived (were) before the founding of Borne. Cio. 

II. With all the subjects conjointly, and is accordingly in the plural 
number ; 

Lentulus, Solpio perierunt, Lentulus and Scipio perished. Cie. Ego et 
CicerS valuraus, Gioero and I are well. Cio. Tu et TuUia valetis, you and 
Tullia are well. Cio. 

1. With SDEJE0T3 DIFFERING IN PEKsoN, the verb takes the first person 
rather than the second, and the second rather than the third ; see examples. 

2. For Participles in Compound Tenses, see 439. 

3. Two Subjects as a Unit. — Two singular subjects forming in sense a 
unit or whole, admit a singular verb ; 

Senatus populusque intellegit, the senate and people (i. e., the state as a 
unit) understand. Cio. Tempus necessitasque postulat, Ume and necessity 
(i. e., tbe crisis) demand. Cio. 

4. With Aut ok Nec. — When the subjects connected by aut., vel, nee, 
neque or seu, differ in person, the verb is usually in the plural ; but when they 
are of the same person, the verb usually agrees with the nearest subject: 

Haee neque ego neque tu fccimus, neither you nor I have done these things. 
Ter. Aut Brutus aut Cassius judicavit, either Brutits or Cassius judged. Cie. 

464. Voices. — With transitive verbs, a thought may at the pleas- 
ure of the vcriter be expressed either actively or passively. But — 

I. That which in the active construction would be the object must be 
the subject in the passive ; and — 

II. That which in the active would be the subject must be put in the Abla. 
five with i! or ab for persons, and in the Ablative alone for things (415, 1. ; 420): 

Deus omnia constituit, God ordained all things. A Deo omnia oonstitiita 
sunt, all things were ordained by God. Cie. Dei providentia mundum ad- 
ministrat, the providence of God rules the world. Del providentia mundus 
administr^tur, the world is ruled by the providence of God. Cio. 

466. The Passive Voice, like the Greek Middle,' is sometimes 
equivalent to the Active with a reflexive pronoun : 

Lavantur in fluminibus, they bathe (wash themselves) in the rivers. Caes. 

1 Most Passive forms once had both a Middle and a Passive meaninp;. as in Greek; 
but in Latin the Middle or liejUexive meaning has nearly disappeared, though retained 
to a certain extent in special verbs. 
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Non hlo vioteria vertitur, not upon this point (here) does victory turn (turn 
itself). Verg. 

1. Intrahsitive Veres (193) have regularly only the active voice, but 
they are sometimes used impersonally in the passive ; 

Curritur ad praetorium, they run to the praetorium (it is run to). Cio. 
Mihl cum ils viveudum est, I must live with them. Cio. 

Note. — Verbs which are usually intransitive ore occasionally used transitively, es- 
pecially in poetry : 

Ego cur invideor, why am I en'D-ied f Hor. 

2. Deponent Veres, though passive in form, are in signification transitive 
or intransitive : 

lUud mirabar, / admired that. Cic. Ab urbe proficisol, to set out from 
the city. Caes. 

Note 1.— Originally many deponent verbs seem to have had the force of the Greek 
Middle voice ; glfriar, 'I boost myself,^ ' I boast^; vescor. ' I feed myself 

Note 2.— Semi-Deponknts have some of the active forms and some of the passive, 
without change of meanmg; see S68, S. 

SECTION II. 

THE INDICATIVE AND ITS TENSES. 

I. Present Indicative. 

466. The Present Indicative represents the action of the vci-b 
as taking place at the present time : 

Ego et Cicero valemus, (Xcero and I are well. Cic. HOo te rog6, I ask you 
for this. Cic. 

Note.— The Present of the Active Periphrastic Coiyugation denotes an intended 01 
future action ; that of the Passive, a present necessity or duty : 

Bellom scriptilrus sum, / intend to write Hie history of the war.^ Sail. Legenduu 
est hie orator, this orator ought to be read.^ Cic. 

467. Hence the Present Tense is used— 

I. Of actions and events which are actually taking place at the present 
time, as in the above examples. 

II. Of actions and events which, as belonging to all time, belong of 
course to the present, as general truilis and customs : 

Niha est araabilius virtute, nothing is more lovely than virtue. Cio. 
Fortes fortuna adjuvat,ybr<«ne helps the brave. Ter. 

III. Of past actions and events which the writer wishes, for effect, to 
picture before the reader as present. The Present, when so used, is called 
the Historical Present : 

1 Scrlpturus sum may be variously rendered, I intend to write, am about to write^ 
am to writA, am destined to u:rite^ etc. ; legendus est means he ouglit to he read, de 
serves to be read, must be read^ etc 
18 
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Jugurtha vallo moenia oiroumdat, Jugurtha surrounded (he eity with a 
rampart. Sail. 

1. The HisTOEioAi, Peesent is used much more freely in Latin than in 
English. It ia therefore generally best rendered by a past tense. 

•2. The Present is often used of a present action which has been going on 
for some time, especially &fter jamdm, jamdudum., etc. -. 

Jamdiu Ignore quid agas, I have not hnown for a long time what you haw 
been doing. Cio. 

3. The Present in Latin, as in English, may be used of authors whose 
works are extant : 

Xenophon facit Socratem disputautem, Xenophon represents Socrates dis- 
cussing. Cio. 

4. With (fam, ' while,' the Present is generally used, whether the action 
is present, past, or future : 

Dum ea parant,' Saguntum oppugnabatur, while they were (are) making 
these preparations, Sagunturii was attached. Liv. Dum haeo geruntur, Cae. 
san nuntiatum est, while these things were taking place, it was announced to 
Caesar. Caes. 

Note. — But with dvmi. meaning as long as, the Present can be used only of prasent 
thne. 

5. The Present is sometimes used of an action really future, especially in 
animated discourse and in conditions : 

Quam prendimus aroem, what stronghold do we seize, or are we to seize ? Verji 
Si vinoimus, omnia tuta erunt, if we conquer, all things will he safe. Sail. 

6. The Present is sometimes used of an attempted or intended action : 
Virtutem acoendit, i« tries to kindle their valor. Verg. Quid mS terree 

why do you try to terrify me ? Verg. 

II. Impbbfbct Indicative. 

468. The Imperfect Indicative represents the action as taking 
place in past time : 

Stabant nobilissimi juvenes, there stood (were standing) most noble youths. 
Liv. CoUes oppidum cingebant, hMs encompassed the town. Caes. Moturus 
exercitum erat, he was ijitending to move his army. Liv. 

Note.— For the Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugations in conditional sentences, 
see 511, 2 

469. Hence the Imperfect is used especially — 
I. In lively description, whether of scenes or events : 

Ante oppidum planitiSs patebat, before the town extended a plain. Caes. 
Fulgentes gladios videbant, they saw (were seeing) the gleaming swords. Cio. 

n. Of customary or repeated actions and events, often rendered was 
wont, etc. : 

1 Here the time denoted \>y para/nt is present relatively to oppugnubatwr, and there 
fore really past. 
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Paosanias epulabfttur more Persarum, Ftiuaamas was wont to banquet in 
(he i^nan style. Nep. 

1. The Iinpeifect is sometimes used of an attempted or intended action : ' 
Sedabant tumulttis, they attempted to quell the seditions. Liv. 

2. The Imperfect is often used of a past action which had been going on 
for some time, especially vfithjamdiii, jamdiidum, etc. : ' 

Domioilimn Romae multos jam annos habebat, he had already for many 
years had his residence at Borne. Cic. 

3. The Latin sometimes uses the Imperfect where the English requii-es the 
Present : ' 

Pastum animantibus natura eum qui cuique aptus erat, comparavit, nature 
has pr^iaredfor animals that food which is adapted to each. Cic. 

Note 1.— For the Imperrfeet in Letters, see 473, 1. 

Note 2. — For the Det<eripiU'6 Imperfect \rx Narration, see 471, 6. 

Note 8. — For the Historicat Tenses in expressions of Duty, Propriety, Necessity, 
etc., see 476, 4. 

III. Future Indicative. 

470. The Future Indicative represents the action as one which 
will take place in future time : 

Sorlbam ad te, I shall write to you. Cic. Nunquam aberr&bimus, we shall 
never go astray. Cic. 

1. In Latin, as in English, the Future Indicative sometimes has the force of 
an Imperative : 

Curabis et scribes, you will take care and write. Cic. 

2. Actions which really belong to future time are almost invariably ex- 
pressed by the Future tense, though sometimes put in the Present in Engli.ih-- 

Nuturam si sequemur, nunquam aberrabrmus, if we follow nature, we shall 
never go astray. Cic. 

TV. Perfect Indicativb. 

471. The Perfect Indicative has two distinct uses: 

I. As the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite, it represents 
the action as at present completed, and is rendered by our Perfect 
with Twaie : 

D6 genere beUl dixl, / have spoken of the character of the war. Cic. 

n. As the Historical Perfect or Perfect Indefinite, it rep- 
resents the action simply as an historical fact : 

1 Observe that the peculiarities of the Present reappear in the Imperfect. This arises 
from the fact that these two tenses are precisely alike in representing the action in its 
progress, and that tbey differ only in time. The one views the action in the present, the 
other transfers it to the past. 

^ This occurs occasionally in the statement of general traths and in the description 
of natnral scenes, but in such cases the truth or the scene is viewed not from the present 
but from iixQpast. 
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MiltiadcB est aocusatus, Miltiades was accused. Nep. Quid faotUrl fiilBtis, 
what did you intend to do, or what would you fiave done? Cio. 

Note,— For the Perfect of the Periphrastic Conjugations in conditional sentences, see 
476, 1. 

1. The Perfect is sometimes used — 

IJ Instead of tlie Present to denote the suddenness of the action : 

Terra tremit, mortalia corda strjvit pavor, the earth, trembles, fear ovsr- 
whehns (has overwhelmed) the hearts of mortals. Verg. 

2) To contrast the past with the present, implying that what was true then 
is not true now : 

Habuit, non habet, he had, but has not. Cic. Fuit Ilium, Ilium was. Verg. 

2. The Perfect Indicative with paerie, prope, may often be rendered by 
might, would, or by the Pluperfect Indicative : 

Bratum non minus amO, paene dixi, quam tc, / love 3rutus not less, I 
Tmght almost say, or / had almost said, than I love you. Cic. 

3. The Latin sometimes employs the Perfect and Pluperfect where the 
English uses the Present and Imperfect, especially in repeated actions, and 
in verbs which want the Present (397) : 

Meminit praeteritsrum, he rememhers ' the ■past. Cio. Cum ad vlllam vanl, 
hoc me deleotat, when I come (have come) to a villa, this pleases me. Cic. 
Memineram Paullum, I rtmemhered Puvllus. Cic. 

i. Conjunctions meaning as soon as' are usually followed by the Perfect; 
sometimes by the Imperfect or Historical Present. But the Pluperfect is 
sometimes used, especially to denote the result of a completed action: 

Postquam oecidit Ilium, after (as soon as) Ilium fell, or had fallen. Verg. 
His ub! natum prosequitur = diotis, when lie had addressed his son with these 
words. Verg. Poste£lquam consul fuerat, after he had been consul.* Cic. 
Anno tertio postquam profugerat, in the third year after he hadfied. Nep. 

5. In SijEOEDiNATE CLAUSES after cum (quura), si, etc., the Perfect is some- 
times used of Eepeated Actions, General Truths, and Customs : <• 

Cum ad villam vSnl, hoc me delectat, whenever I come (have come) to a 
villa, this delights me. Cic. 

Note. — lo such cases the principal clause generally retains the Present, as in the 
example just given, but in poetry and in late prose it sometimes admits the Perfect : 

Tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulcl, he wins (has vron)/avor who combines (has 
combined) the useful with the agreeable. Hor. 

6. In ANIMATED Nakeative, the Perfect usually narrates the leading events, 
ind the Imperfect describes the attendant circumstances : 

Cultum mutavit, vcste Medica utebatur, cpulabatur more Persarum, he 
changed his mode of life, used the Median dress, feasted in the Persian style. 

^ Literally, has recalled, and so remembers, as the result of the act. The Latin pre- 
sents the completed a<it, the English the renult. 

2 As postquam, ubi, ublprlmum, ut, utprlmum, simul atgue {do), etc. 

^ Historical present; lit., when he attends. 

* And so was then a man of consular rank. 

P This use of the Latin Perfect corresponds to the Onomie Aorist in Greek 
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Nep. Se in oppida reoeperunt murlsque s& tenebant, they betook themeelve» 
into their towns and kept themselves within their walls. Li v. 

Note 1.— The Compound Tenses In the Passive often denote the result of the action. 
Thus, doctus est may mean either he hoA been instructed, or he is a learned man (lit., 
an instructed- man) : 

Fuit doctus ex discipUna Stoicorum, he was instructed in (lit., out of) the learning 
of the Stoics, Cic. Navis parata fait, the vessel was ready (Ut., was prepared). Liv. 

Note 2.— For the Perfect in Lettees, see 473, 1. 

Note 3. — For the Historical Tenses in expressions of Duty, Propkiett, Nboessitt. 
'^., see 476, 4. 

V. Plupeefect Indicative. 

472. The Pluperfect Indicative represents the action as com- 
pleted at some past time : 

Pyrrhi temporibus jam ApollO vereus facere desierat, in the times of Pyr- 
rhus Apollo had already ceased to make verses,^ Cic. Copias quas pro castris 
collocaverat, reduxit, he led hack the forces which he had stationed before the 
camp, Caes. Cum esset DemostheBes, multl oratores oUri fuenmt et antea 
fuerant^ when Demiostlienes ^ived there were many illustrious orators^ and there 
had been before. Cic. 

1. In Letters, the writer often adapts the tense to the time of the reader, 
using the Imperfect or Perfect of present actions and events, and the Pluper- 
fect of those which are past : ^ 

Nihil habebam quod scrlberem ; ad tuas omnes epistulas rescrlpseram 
prldie,^ / Aai'e (had) nothing to write j I relied to all your letters yesterday. 
Cic. Pridie Idus haec scrlpsi; eo die^ apud Pomponiura eram cenaturus,* 
I write this on the day before the Ides / I am going to dine to-day with Pom- 
ponius, Cic. 

2. The Pluperfect after cum., sly etc., is often used of Repeated Actions, 
General Truths, and Cdstoms : ^ 

Si hostss deterrere nequiverant circumveniebaut, iftliey wet'e (had been) 
umibU'^ to dMer the enemy ^ they surrounded them. Sail. 

Note 1.— For the Pluperfect in the sense of the Enghsh Imperfect, see 471, 3. 
Note 2. — For the jffistorical Tenses in expressions of Duty, Propeiett, Necessity. 
etc., see 476, 4. 

* Observe that desierat represents the action as aheady coinpleted at the time desig- 
nated. 

2 This change is by no means uniformly made, but is subject to the pleasure of the 
writer. It is most common near the beginning and the end of letters. 

' Observe that the adverbs and the adverbial expressions are also adapted to the time 
of the reader. Uerl, 'yesterday,'' becomes to the reader j^rirfie, 'the day before*— i. e., 
the day before the writing of the letter. In the same way hodie, ' to-day,' * this day,' be- 
comes to the reader eo die, 'that day.' 

* The Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugation is sometimes thus used o{ future 
events which are expected to happen before the receipt of the letter. Events which will 
be ftiture to the reader as well as to the writer must he expressed by the Future. 

B 8ee the similar use of the Perfect, 471, 6. 
** That is, whenever they were unable. 
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VI. FuTtTRB Pbbpbct Lstdicativb. 

473. The Future Perfect Indicative represents the action aa 
one which will be completed at some future time : 

Komam cum venero, acrlbam ad te, when I shall have reached Mome^ I will 
write to you. Cio. Duin til haeo leges, ego ilium fortasse conveners, when 
you read this, I shall perhaps have already met him. Cio. 

1. The Future Pekfeot is sometimes used to denote the complete accom 
plishment of the work : 

Ego meum officium praesfitero, I shall discharge my duty. Caes. 

2. The FninEE Peefect is sometimes found in conditional clauses where 
we use the Present : 

Si interpretarl potuero, his verbis iltitur, if 1 can (shall have been able 
to) imderstand him, he uses these words. Cio. 

VII. Use op the Indicativb. 
KUIiE XXXTII Indicative. 

474. The Indicative is used in treating of facts : 

Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. Cic. Nonne 
•sxpulsus est patria, was he not banished from his country ? Cic. Hoc feci 
dum licuit, / did this as long as it was permitted. Cic. 

475. The Indicative is thus used in treating of facts — 

I. In Principal Clauses,^ whether Declarative as in the first example 
or Interrogative as in the second. 

II. In Subordinate Clauses. Thus — 

1. lu Relative Clauses: 

Dixit id quod dignissimum re publica fuit, he stated thai which was most 
worthy of the republic. Cic. Quicquam bonum est, quod non eum qui id 
possidet meliorem facit, is anything good which does not m^ake h/i/m better who 
possesses it f Cic. 

Note. — For the Svi>3'Wm:tvS6 in Eelative Clauses, see 497; 500; 503; 507, 2, etc. 

2. In Conditional Clauses: 

Si haec civitas est, civis sum ego, if this is a state, I am a citizen. Cio. 
Note 1. — For the special uses of the Indicative in Conditional Sentences, see 508. 
Note 2.— For the /Subjunctive in Conditional Sentences, see 509; 510. 

3. In Concessive Clauses: 

Quamquam intellegunt, tamen nunquam dlcimt, although they understand^ 
they never speak. Cio. 



NoTD. — For the Subjwncti/se in Concessive Clauses, see 515. 
' tncludiug, of course, all simple sentences. 
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4. In Causal Clauses: 

Quoniam supplioatio dsoreta est, since a thanJesgimng has ieen decreed. Cic. 
Quia honore dignl habentur, because fhey are deemed worthy of honcr. Curt. 
Note. — For the Subjwruitwe in Causal Clauses, see 516; 517. 

5. In Temporal Clatises : 

Cum quiesount, probant, whUe they are silent they approve. Cio. Priue- 
quam lucet, adsunt, they are present before it is light. Cio. 

NoTB. — For the SitbJujwUve in Temporal Clauses, see 519; 530; 531. 

476. Spbcial Uses. — The Indicative is sometimes used where 
our idiom would suggest the Subjunctive : 

1. The Indicative of the Periphraslic Conjugations is often so used in 
the historical tenses, especially In conditional sentences (511, 2): 

Haec condiciS non aooipienda fuit, this condition should not have been ac- 
cepted. Cic. 

2. The Historical Tenses of the Indicative, particularly the Pluperfect, 
are sometimes used for effect, to represent as an actual fact something 
which is shown by the context never to have become fully so : 

Vioeramus, nisi recepisset AntSnium, we should have (lit., had) conquered, ' 
hid he not received Antony. Cio. See 511, 1. 

3. Pronouns and Relative Adverbs, made general by being doubled or by 
assuming the sufSx cumgue (187, 3), take the Indicative: 

Quisquis est, is est sapiens, whoever he is, he is wise. Cio. HOo Ultimum, 
ntcunque initum est, proelium fuit, this, howeeer it was commenced, was the 
last battle. Liv. Quidquid oritur, qualeoumque est, oausara habet, whatever 
comes into being, of whatever character it may be (lit., is), it has a cause. Cio. 

4. In expressions of Duty, Propriety, Necessity, Ability, and the like, 
the Latin often uses the Indicative, chiefly in the historical tenses, in a 
manner somewhat at variance with the English idiom :. 

Non suscipi beUmn oportuit, th^ war should not have been undertalee/n.^ 
Liv. Eum contumelils onerasti, quem colore debebas, you have loaded with 
insults one whom you should have (ought to have) revered. Cic. Multoa pos- 
sum bonos viros nominare, I might name (lit., / am, able tc lame) many good 
m,en. Cic. Hanc mecum poteras requiesoere noctem, you might rest (might 
have rested) with me this night. Verg. 

6. The Indicative of the verb swm is often used with longum, aequum, 
nequius, difficile, justum, melius, par, utilius, etc., in such expressions as 
longum est, ' it would be tedious,' melius erat, ' it would have been better ' : 

Longmn est persequi utilitates, it would be tedious (is a long task) to re- 
count the uses. Cio. Melius fuerat, promissum non esse servatum, it would 
\ave been better thai the promise should not have been hept. Cic. 

1 Literally, it wa^JiUvng or proper that the war should not be undertakemi. 
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SECTION III. 

GE>fERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
ANO ITS TENSES. 

477. The Latin Subjunctive ' has two principal uses— 

I. It may represent an action as willed or desieed : 

Amemus patriam, let trs love our country. Cio. 

II. It may represent an action as peobablb or possible : 

Quaerai quispiam, some one may inquiee. Cic. 

478. Tenses in.thb Sdbjunctive do not designate the time of 
the action so definitely as in the Indicative. 

479. The Pkesent Subjunctive in principal clauses ^ embraces 
in a vague and general manner both 'present wA future time : " 

Amemus patriam, let us love our country (now and ever). Cii/. Quaerat 
quiapiam, some one inay (or will) inquire (at any time). Cio. 

480. The Imperfect Subjunctive in principal clauses relates 
sometimes to the past and sometimes to the present : 

Crederes vlctos, •vanquished you would have ikougTit them. Liv. Utinam 
possem, would that I were able (now). Cio. 

481. The Perfect Subjunctive in principal clauses relates 
sometimes to the past, but more frequently to the present or fu- 
ture : 

1 The Latin Subjunctive, it will be remembered (p. 117, foot-note 4), contains the 
forms and the meaning of two liindred moods, the SubjuTlctive proper, and the Optatvve. 
In Latin, the formscharaeteristicof these two moods, used withoutanydiflference of mean- 
ing:, are made to supplement each other. Thus, in the Present, the Optative tbrms 
are found in the First Conjugation, and the Subjunctive forms in the Second, Third, and 
Fourth. In their origin they are only special developments of certain forms of the Pres- 
ent Indicative, denoting continued and attempted action. From this idea of attempted 
action was readily developed on the one hand desire, will, as we attempt only what we 
desire, and on the other hand probability, possibility/, as we shall very likely accomplish 
what we are already attempting. These two meanings, united in one word, he at the 
b.isls of all Subjunctive constructions in Latin. On the origin, Mstory, and use of the 
Subjunctive, see Delbriick, 'Conjunctiv undOptativ'; Curtius, 'Verbum,' II., pp. 55-95; 
Draeger, 11., pp. 439-748; Koby, II., pp. 202-348; also a paper hy the author on 'The 
Development of the Latin Subjunctive in Principal Clauses,' Transactions Am. Phil. 
Assoc, 1879. 

2 For the tenses of the Subjunctive in Subordinate clauses, see 490. 

3 The Present Subjunctive in its origin is closely related both in form and in meaning 
to the Future Indicative. Thus, in the Third and Fourth Conjugations, no future forms 
for the Indicative have been developed, but Subjunctive and Optative forms supply their 
place, as regam, audiam (Subjunctive), and regis, reget, etc., and audiea, a^udiei, etc- 
(Optative). 
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Fuerit malus olvis, i« may have hem, (admit that he was) a bad ciUzen. Cic. 
N8 transierls » Iberum, do not cross the Hbro (now or at any time). Liv. 

482. The Plupbkfect Subjunctive in principal clauses re- 
lates to the past : 

TJtinam potuissem, would that I had been able. Cio. 

SECTION IV. 
SUBJUNCTIVE IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 

RUUE XXXVm.— Subjunctive of Desire, Command. 

483. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action 

NOT AS EEAL, but AS DESIEED : 

Valeani citSs, may the citizens be well. Cio. Amermis patriam, let us 
LOVE our country. Cio. A nobis diligatur, let him be loved by us. Cio. 
Scribere ne pigrere, do not neglect to vn-ite. Cio. 

1. The Subjunctive of Desire is often acoompanied by utiaam, and some- 
times, especially in the poets, by «i, si, o n: 

Utinam conata effioere possim, may I be able to accomplish my endeavors. 
Cio. Ut ilium dl perdant, would that the gods would destroy him. Ter. 

2. FoEOE OF Tenses. — The Present and Perfect imply that the wish may 
be foMlled ; the Imperfect and Pluperfect, that it can not be fulfilled : 

Sint beati, may they be happy. Cio. Ne transierls Iberum, do not cross th6 
Ebro. Liv. Utinam possem, utinam potuissem, would that I were able, would 
that I had been able. Cic. 

Note.— The Imperfect and Phiperfbct may often be best rendered should^ should 
?ta/ve, ougJU to ha/ve : 

Hoc diceret, he should have said this. Cic. Mortem oppetitsses, you sihould ha/se 
met death. Cic. 

3. Negatives. — With the Subjunctive of Desire, the negative is ne, rarely 
non ; with a connective, neve, neu, rarely ncque : 

Ne audeant, let them not dare. Cic. Non reoedamus, let its not recede. Cio. 

Ames did pater, neu sinSs, etc., may you love to be called father, and may you 

not permit, eta. Hor. 'Sk^b rtaaoTnea sit 'prbiaatwr, let it be neither shorter 

nor longer. Hor. 

Note. — Nedwrn, ' not to say,' ' much less,' is nsed with tbe Subjunctive : 

Vix in tectis Mgus vitatur, nudum in mari sit facile abesse ab injiiria, the cold is 

a/voided with diflinulty in our houses, much less is it easy to escape (to be absent from) 

injury on the sea. Cic. 

4. The first person of the Subjunctive is often found in earnest or solemn 
Affirmations : 

1 Observe tbat tbe PerrfeH thus used does not at all differ in time from the Present, 
but that it calls attention Co tbe completion of tbe action. 
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Moriar, si puto, may I die, if I think. Cio. Ne sim aalvuB, si sorlbO, may 1 
not be safe, if I write. Cio. Sollioitat,itavIvam, as //»m, J<i™«rfiZ«s me.' Cio. 

5. The Subjunctive of Desire is sometimes used in Ei;la.tite Cladses : 
Quod faustum sit, regem create, elect a king, and may it be an auspiciovs 

event (may which he auspicious). Lir. Seneotus, ad quam utinam pervenia- 
tis, old age, to which may you attain. Cio. 

Note. — For the SubQwnotive of Desire in Subordinate Clauses, see 486, III., note, 
with foot-note. 

6. Modo, modo ne, may accompany the Suhjunctive of Desire : 

Mode Juppiter adsit, only let Jupiter be present. Verg. Mode nS laudent, 
only let them not praise. Cic. 

484. The Sv^unctwe of Desire may be in meaning — 

I. Optative, as in prayers and wislies : 

Sint beatl,-may they be happy. Cio. Dl bene vertant, may the gods cause 
it to turn out well. Plaut. 

II. HoKTATiTE, as in exhortations and entreaties : 
Consulamus bonis, Itit us consult for the good. Cio. 

III. Concessive, as in admissions and concessions : 

Fuerint pertinaces, grant (or admit) that they were obstinate. Cic. 

IV. Imperative, as in mild commands, admonitions, warnings, etc., used 
chiefly in prohibitions : 

Ilium jocum nS sis aspematus, do not despise that jest. Cic. Scrlbere ne 
pigrere, do not neglect to write. Cic. 

Note 1. — In jproMliitions, the Perfect tense is generally used : 

Ne transierls Iberum, d^ not cross the Ebro. Liv. 

Note 2,— Except in prohibitions, the Second Person Singular in the best prose is 
used almost exclusively of an indejlnite you, meaning one, any one: 

Isto bono utare, you slwuld use (i. c, one should use) that advantage. Cic. 

V. Deliberative, as in deliberative questions, to ask what should be : 
Huic cfidamus, htJjus condioiones audiamus, shall we yield ' to him,, shall 

we listen to his terms ? Cio. Q,uid iexierera, whMt was I to do .^ ^ Verg. 

RUliE XXXIX.— Potential Subjimctive. 

485. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action 

NOT AS EEAL, but AS POSSIBLE : 

Hic quaerat quispiam, here some one may inquire. Cic. Ita laudem in- 
venias, thus you will (or mat) obtain praise. Ter. Tta amtcos pares, thus 
YOU WILL MAKE friends. Ter. Vix dicere ausim, I should scarcely dare to 

^ Here ita mva/m means, may I so Uve (i. e., may I live only in case this Is true). 
2 Or, ought we to yield, is it yowr wish that we should yield f 
s Or, what slumM IJia/ve done t 
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my. Liv. CrSderes victos, vanquished you would have thought theni. Liv. 
Forsitau quaeratis/ jucj^/iops you may inquire, Cic, Hoc nemo dixerit, no 
one would say this. Cic. Quis dubitet (= nemo AM\AtsX\ wJia would doubt 
(or who doi^ts = no one doubts) ? Cic. Hoc quia ferre posslt, w/io would 
be able to endure this ? Cic. 

IToTB 1. — In the Potential Subjunctive, the Perfect often has nearly the same force as 
the Present, and the Imperfect is often used where we should expect the Plupei-fect: 
dlceres^ ' you would have said ' ; crederis^ putdres, * you would have thought ' • videres, 
eemerea, ' you would have seen ' : 

Tii Platonem lauddverls^ you would praisk Plato. Cic. MaestI, crederes eictos, 
redeunt in casti*a, sad^ -vanquUIied yoxt would havb THOuonT ^iem, they returned to 
the coTTip. Liv. 

Note 2.— On TeTiaes^ see also 478-483. 

Note 3.— The Second Person Singular, especially of the Imperfect, is often used of an 
indefinite you^ meaning one, any one: orederis^ 'you would have thought,' 'anyone 
would have thought.' 

486. In the Potential sense, the Subjunctive is used — 

I. In Declaraiive Sentences^ to express an affirmation modestly^ doubtfully^ 
or conditionally ; see examples. 

Note 1. — Thus, in the language of poUteness and modesty, the Potential Subjunctive 
is often used in verbs of wishing and tMnhing: velim, ' I should wish,' for vold^ ' X 
wish'; nolim, 'I should be unwilling' ; mdlim^ 'I should prefer': 

Ego censeam, I should thinks or / am iTicHned to think. Liv. Mihi dan vehm, 1 
thould Uke to Tiave it given to me. Cic. 

Note 2. — The Potential Subjunctive is used in the conclusion of conditional sen- 
"*»nce8; see 507, 1, with foot-note. 

II. In Interrogative Sentences^ to ask not what is, but what is likely to 
*e, what may be or would be, generally implying a negative answer, as in 
the last two examples under the rule. 

Note.— The Subjunctive with ut, with or without the interrogative ne^ occurs in ques- 
tions expressive of impatieTice or surprise :^ 

Te ut uJla res frangat, Jiow should anything subdue you t Cic Egone ut mentiar, 
that J should speak falsely? Plaut. 

III. In Subordinate Clauses, whatever the connective, to represent the 
action a,a possible rather than real: 

Quamquara epulis careat senectiis, though old age may be withouit its feasts. 
Cic. Quoniam non possent, since they would not be able. Caes. Ubi res pos- 
ceret, whenever tlie case might demand. Liv. 

Note. — From the Subjunctive of Desire and the Potential Subjunctive in principal 
clauses have been developed the various uses of the Subjunctive in subordinate clauses.^ 

1 A.^&c forsitan =fors sit an, 'the chance may be whether,' 'perhaps,' the Sub- 
junctive was originally in an indirect question (539), but it may be best treated as Poten- 
tial. So also with foi'san a,Tid/ortasse. 

2 Some grammarians assume an ellipsis of a predicate, as credibile estyfi&ri potest, etc. 
s Thus, the Siibgvm^tive (tf Desire is used in Junal, conditional, and con^jessvoe 

claufles; the Potential Sul^unctvoe in clauses of result, and In various others denoting 
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SECTION V. 

THE IMPERATIVE AND ITS TENSES. 

BlTIiE Xli.— Imperative. 

487. The Imperative is used in commands, exhobta 
TioNS, and enteeaties : 

Justitiam cole, practice justice. Cic. Tu ne cede malls, do not yield to 
misfortunes. Verg. ^\ qnii m te peca%\i,ignbsae, if I have sinned agaimt 
you, pardon me. Cic. 

1. The Peesekt Imperative corresponds to the Imperative in English; 
3ustil\a,Ta. Qole, practice justice. Cic. Perge, Catillna, yo, Ca<JKn«. Cic. 

2. The FuTDEE Impebative corresponds to the imperative use of the Eng- 
lish Future with shall, or to the Imperative let, and is used — 

1) In COMMANDS involving/«<«?'e rather than present action : 

Eem penditote, you shall consider the suiject. Cic. Cras petito, dabitur, 
ask to-morrow, it shall he granted. Plant. 

2) In LAWS, OEDEES, pEECEPTS, ctc, especially in peohibitions : 
COnsulSs nemini parento, the consuls shall ie subject to no one. Cic. Esalus 

popull suprema lex estO, the safety of the people shall ie the supreme law. Cic. 

Note. — The general distinction bet-ween the Pres&nt Imperative and the Fulm/re is 
often disregarded, especially in poetry : i 

Ubi aclem videris, turn ^rdines dipsipa, whmi you shall see the Une of battle, then 
scatter the ranks. Liv. Quoniam supplicatio decreta est, celebratote illos dies, since a 
thanksgvi:in^ has been decreed, celebrate those days. tic. 

3. An Imperative clause may he used instead of a Conditional clause : 
Lacesse, jam videbis furentem, provoke Mm (i. «., if you provoke him), 

you will at once see him frantic. Cic. 

i. The place of the Imperative may be supplied by the Subjunctive of De- 
sire (483), or by the Future Indicative : 

N6 audeant, let them not dare. Cic. Quod optimum videbitur, facies, you 
will do what shall seem best. Cic. 

488. In prohibitions or negative commands, the negative ne, rarely 
non, accompanies the Imperative, and if a connective is required, nlve or 
neu is generally used, rarely negue: 

Tu ne cede malls, do not yield to mdsfortunes. Verg. Hominem mortuum 
in urbe ne sepelits, neve urito, tJiou shalt not bury nor burn a dead body in th^ 
city. Cio. 

what is Ukely to be. Moreover, from these two leading uses was developed the idea of a 
conceived or assumed action, which probably lies at the foundation of all the other uses 
of this mood, as in causal and temporal clauses, in in-direct questions, and in the 
subordinate clauses of the i^idirect discourse, 

1 Thus the Future is especially common in certain verbs ; and, Indeed, in some verbs, 
as aci^, m&mim, etc., it is the only form in common use. 
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489. Instead of ni with the Present Imperative, the best prose writers 
generally use — 

1) Noll and ndlite with the Infinitive : 

Nollte putare, do not think (be unwilling to think), Cio. 

2) Fac ne or cavi, with the Subjunctive : 

Fac ne quid aliud curCs hoc tempore, do not attend to anything else at this 
time. Cio. Cave facias, beware of doing it, or see that you do not do it. Cio. 

3) Ne with the Perfect Subjunctive, rarely with the Present ; see 484, 
IV., note 1. 

SECTION VI. 

MOODS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 

I. Tenbes of the Sobjunctivb in SuBORDmATE Clauses. 

490. In subordinate clauses the tenses of the Subjunctive con- 
form to the following rule : 

RULiE XU.— Sequence of Tenses. 

491. Principal tenses depend upon principal tenses; 
historical upon historical : 

Xltitur ut vincat, he strives to conquer.^ Cic. Nemo erit qui censeat, 
there will be no one who mil thinJc.^ Cic. Quaesieras nonne putarem, yo« 
had asTced whether I did not think. Cic. Ut honore dignus essem laboravi, 
I strove to be worthy of honor. Cic. 

492. In accordance with this rule, the Subjunctive dependent upon 
a principal tense,' present, future, future peifect, is put — 

1. In the Present, to denote incomplete action : 

Quaeritur our dissentiant, th^ question is ashed why they disagree. Cic. 
NSmO erit qui cSnseat, there mil be no one who will think. Cic. 

Note. — Observe that in these examples the action denoted by the Subjunctive belongs 
either to the present time or to tii& future. 

2. In the Perfect, to denote completed action : 

Quaerfimus quae vitia fuerint, Itt us inquire what faults there were. Cic. 
Eogitabit me ubi fuerim, he will ask me where I have been. Ter. 

Note 1. — In the sequence of tenses, the Perfect is occasionally treated as a prin- 
cipal tense : ^ 

Oblitos es quid dixerim, you haveforgotten what I said. Cic. 

Note 2. — For further illustrations of the sequence of tenses, see 493, 2, note 2. 

* The Present Subjunctive generally denotes present time in relation to the principal 
verb. Accordingly, vincat depending upon the present, nltitur, denotes present time, 
while censeut depending upon the/uiure, eHt, denote8/«^«r6 time. 

3 For the treatment of the Perfect in the sequence of tenses, see 495. 
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493. The Subjunctive dependent upon an historical tenae, imperfect^ 
historical pei'fect, pluperfect^ is put — 

1. In the Imperfect, to denote incomplete action : 

Tiraeham ne evenirent ea, I was fearing that those things would take place 
fi. e., at some future time). Cic. Quaesieras nonne putarem, you had in- 
quired whether I did not think (i. e., at that time). Cic. 

Note. — Observe that in these examples the time of the action denoted by the Sub- 
janctive is either the same as that of the principal verb or subsequent to it. 

■ 2. In the Pluperfect, to denote completed action : 

Themistocles, cum Graeciam liberasset, expulsus est, Thenvistocles was 
banished^ though he had Ube?'ated Greece. Cic, 

Note 1.— The Pluperfect after an historical tense, like the Perfect after a principa' 
tense, may represent the action as completed infutu?'e time; see 496, II. 
Note 2. — The sequence of tenses may be ftirther illustrated as follows : ^ 
Nescit quid facias, Be hnows not what you are doing. 

Nesciet quid facias, Be will not know what you will do.^ 

Nesclverit quid facias, Be will not have known what you will do. 

Nescit quid feceris, Be knows not what you have done, or what youdid* 

Nesciet quid feceris, Be will not know what you will have done.* 

Nesciverit quid feceris, Be will not Jtave known what you will have done. 

Nesciebat quid faceres. Be did not know what you were dovng.^ 

Nescivit quid facerea, Be ddd not know what you were doing.^ 

Nesciverat quid faceres, Be had not known what you were doing. 

Nesclebat quid fecisses. Be did not know what you had done. 

Nesclvit quid fedsscs, Be did not know what you had done. 

Nesciverat quid fecisses, Be had not known what you liad done. 

494. The periphrastic forms in rua and dus conform to the genera* 
rule for the sequence of tenses : 

Incertum est quam longa vita futura sit, it is uncertain how long Ufe will 
continue. Cic. Incertum erat qu5 miesuri cUesem forent, it was uncertain 
whither they would send the fleet. Liv. 

495. Peculiarities in Sequence. — The following peculiarities 
in the sequence of tenses deserve notice : 

I. In the sequence of tenses the Latin Perfect is generally treated as 
an historical tense, even when rendered with have^ and thus admits the 
Imperfect or Pluperfect : 

Quoniam quae subsidia haber^B exposui," nunc dicam,- since I have shown 

1 It is not intended to give all the possible meanings of the Subjunctive clauses here 
used, but simply to illustrate the sequence of tenses. 

2 Or, he loill not know what you are doing. Thus, qmd famAs may represent the 
direct question, (/M*£?/acies, '■what shall you do?' qv qvAd fae'^s, 'what are you doing? '' 

3 Or, what you were dovng. 

^ Or, wJiat you have done, or what you did. 

* Or, what you would do. NesHvit may sometimes be rendered, he has not knovM. 

• MeposuJ, though best rendered by our Perfect Definite with have^ is in the Latin 
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wliat aidi, yov, have, I will now speah. Cio. Haeo non ut vos exoitarem loou- 
tus sum, I have not spolcen this to arouse (that I might arouse) you. Cio. 
Note. —For the Perfect as a,principal tense, see 492, 2, note 1. 

II. The Historical Present (467, III.) is generally treated as an historical 
tense, but sometimes as a principal tense : 

Persuadet Castioo ut regnum ocouparet, he persuaded Casticus to seize the 
government. Caes. Ubil Orant ut sibi parcat, the UUi implore him to spare 
them. Caes. 

Note.— The Historical Present includes the Present used of authors (467, 8), the 
Present with dwin (467, 4), the Historical Infinitive (536, 1), etc. : 

Chrysippus disputat Aethera esse eum quern homines Jovem appellarent, OJiryHppns 
contends that he whom men call Jupiter is Aether. Cic. 

III. The Imperfect Subjunctive, even when it refers to present time, as 
in conditional sentences, is generally treated as an histoi-ical tense, though 
sometimes as a principal tense : 

Nisi ineptum putarem, jilrarem me ea sentire quae dlcerem, if I did not 
think it improper, I would take an oath that I believe those things which I say. 
Cio. Memorare possem quibus in locls hostes populus Eomanus fuderit, 1 
might state in what places the Soman people routed tlm enemy. Sail. 

IV. The Perfect Infinitive is generally treated as an historical tense, but 
the Present and the li'uiure Infinitive, the Present and the Future Participle. 
as also Gerunds and Supines, share the tense of the verb on which thej 
depend, as they express only relative time (537, 550): 

Satis videor docuisse, hominis nfltura quanta anteiret animantes, I think 1 
have sufficiently shown how much the nature of man surpasses that of the other 
o»ma?s(lit., surpassed animals). Cio. Spero fore'ut con\Jraga.t, I hope it will 
happen. Cic. Non speraverat fore ut ad se deflcerent, heliad not hoped that 
they would revolt to him. Liv. Mlserunt Delphos consultura quidnam face- 
rent, tTb^ sent to Delphi to ask what they sliould do. Nep. 

V. Clauses containing a general truth usually conform to the law for 
the sequence of tenses, at variance with the English idiom : 

Quanta conscientiae vis esset, ostendit, he showed how great is the power of 
conscience. Cic. 

VI. Clauses denoting consequence or residt generally express absolute 
time, and are thus independent of the law of sequence.' They thus admit 
the Present or Perfect after historical tenses : 

EpamlnOndas fide sic usus est, ut possit judioari," Epaminondas used such 

treated as the Historical Perfect. The thought is as follows : Since in the preceding 
topics I set forth the aide wMch you ha/ve, I will now speak, etc. 

1 Literally, I hope it will ie tltat it may happen. Here /ore shares the tense of 
spero, and is accordingly followed by the Present, confingat; but below it shares the 
tense oi spera/v&rat, and is accordingly followed by the Imperfect, deficerent. 

3 This peculiarity arises from the fact that the result of a pa^t action may itself be 
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fdelity tliat it may he judged. Nep. Adeo excellebat Aristidfie abBtinentifl, 
ut Jtistu6 sit appellatus, AHsUdes so excelled in self-control^ that he has been 
called the Just. Nep. 

VII. For the seqitence of tenses in the indirect discourse, see 525. 

496. Future Time in the Subjunctive. — When the Future is used in 
the principal clause, the Future and Future Perfect tenses, wanting in the 
Latin Subjunctive, are supplied in the subordinate clauses as follows : 

I. The Future is supplied — (1) after a principal tense by the Present, 
and (2) after an historical tense by the Imperfect: 

Omnia sic agentur ut bellum sedetur,i all things shall he so managed that 
the war will be brought to a close. Cic. Loquebantur, etiam cum vellet ^ Caesar, 
flese non esse pugnaturos, iJiey were saying that they would not fight even when 
Oaemr should wish it. Caes. 

II. The Future Ferfect is supplied — (1) after a p-indpal tense by the 
Perfect, and (2) after an historical tense by the Pluperfect : 

Eespondet si id sit factum, ee nociturum ntminl, he relies that if this 
should be done (shall have been done) he will harrth no one. Caes. Apparebat 
regnaturum, qui vicisset, it was evident that he would be Hng who should con- 
quer. Liv. 

Note 1.— The Futwre and the Future Perf&it tenses are often supplied in the same 
way, even when the Future does not occur in the principal clause, provided the idea of 
future time can be easily inferred from the context : 

Vereor no laborem augeam, I fear that I shall increase the labor. Cic. Quid diSp 
ferat incertum eal^what a day will bring forth is uncertain. Cic. Quid hostSs eon- 
siUi caperent, exspectabant, they waited to see what plan the enemy would adopt. 
Caes. Belitui, dum vela dedissent, Iltid rmjself until they should have set sail. Verg. 

Note 2.— When the idea of future time must be especially emphasized in the sub- 
ordinate clause, the periphrastic forms in rus are used : ^ 

Incertum est quam longa vita futura sit, it is uncertain how long life will continue. 
Cic. Incertum erat quo missuri classem forent, it loas uncertain whitlie/r they would 
send the fleet. Liv. 

Note 3.— The Fufwre Perfect \& sometimes supplied in the Passive by /ufwrwe sim 
ajiAfuturus essem with the Perfect Participle : ^ 

Non dubitO quin confecta jam rSs ftitiira sit, / do not doubt that tlie thing tcill ha^e 
been already accomplished. Cic. 

present^ and may thus be expressed by a principal tense. When the result belongs to 
the present time, the Present is used: possit jvdiodri, ' may be judged now'' ; when it 
is represented as completed, the Perfect is used : sit appellatus, ' has been called ' (t e., 
even to the present day); but when it is represented as simultaneous with the action 
on which it depends, the Imperfect is used in accordance with the general rule (491). 

* Sedetu/r, referring to the same time as agenlmr, and veUetj referring to the same 
time as esse pu gnat 'Irrs, both denote /w^wre time. 

2 Other traditional periphrastic forms, rarely used in either voice, are — for the Fu- 
TVRK, futurvm sit ut with the Present Subjunctive, and futurum. esset ut with the Im- 
perfect ; and for the FimjBB Pbefect, futurum, sit ut with the Perfect, and futwrwm 
esset ut with the Pluperfect. 
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n. SUBJUNCTIVB IN CLAUSES OF PUEPOSK. 

RULE 2XII.— Purpose. 

497. The Subjunctive is used to denote Puepose : ' 

I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubl, unde, etc. : 

Missi sunt qui (=Mi ii) consulerent ApoUinem, they were sent TO consult 
Apollo (who should, or that they should). Nep. Missi sunt delect! qui 
Thermopylas occupdrent, picked men loere sent to take possession of llier- 
mopylae. Nep. Domum, ubi habitaret, legit, he selected a home wlie>-e he 
miglU dwell (that he might dwell in it). Cic. Locum petit, unde (^ vi 
inde) hostem invadat, he seeks u position from which he may (that from it 
he may) attack the enemy. Liv. 

n. With ut, ne, qn5, quSminus, qu5 minus : 

EmtitnT ut vincai, he strives tliat BS ISXY oosiiTiER. Cic. Punit ne peccetur, 
he punishes that crime mat not be committed. Sen. Legum idcirco servi 
sumus, ut Hberl esse possimus, we are servants of the law for this rea.^on, 
that we may be free. Cic. Medico dare quo sit studiosior, to give to the phy- 
sician, that (by this means) he may be more attentive, Cic. NOn recusavit 
quominus poenam sublret, /je did not refuse to submit to punishment. Nep. 

1. Ul ornti and «« are the usual conjunctions in clauses denoting purpose. 
A correlative, ideo, ideirco, «o, etc., sometimes precedes, as in the third ex- 
ample under 11. 

Note.— "With a connective ng becomes neve, neu, rarely neq^ie ; see 483, 8 : 
Legem tulit no quia aceusilrutur dovc multaretur, he proposed a law that no on6 
should &fl accused or pwiished. Nep. 

2. Quo, ' by which,' ' that,' is sometimes used in clauses denoting purpose, 
especially with comparatives, as in the fourth example under II. Quominus, 
' by which the less,' ' that thus the less,' ' that not,' is simply qui with the 
comparative minus. It is sometimes used after verbs oi hindering, opposing, 
and the like, as in the last example under II. 

Note. — Quo setius also occurs in the sense of qitominus; see Cic. Inv., II., 45. 

498. Clauses of Purpose readily pass into Ol^ect Clauses,' 

1 The Subjunctive of Purpose Is doubtless in origin a Subjunctive of Desire, express- 
ing the desire or command implied In the action of the principal verb : To rogo ut eum 
juves, lask you to aid him {I ask you, so aid him). Here the second clause, originally ' 
independent, contains the desire, uish, involved in rogO. Vereor no laborem augeam, 
I /ear that I shallincrease the labor (T fear, let me not increase the labor). Praesto 
erit pontifex, qui comitia habeat, t1i6 pontiff irill he present to hold the comitia (the 
pontiff will be present, let him hold the comitia). Liv. See Delbruck, ' Conjunctiv und 
Optativ,' pp. 58-62. 

3 An Object Clause is one which has become virtually the object of a verb. Thus, in 
^opto ut id aud.iatis,'' the clause ut id audidtis has become the object of opio, ^ I deairo.* 
l.« 
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but they still retain the Subjunctive. Thus the Subjunctive is 
used— 

I. With verbs signifying Desire and its Expression; hence decision, 

deci'ee, etc. : * 

Opto ut id audiatis, I desire (pray) that you may hear this. Cic. TJt mihi 
aedes aliquas conducas volo, I wish that you would hire a house for me, Plaut. 
Senatus censuerat, uti Aeduos defenderet, the senate had decreed that he should 
defend the Aedtd. Caes. Servls imperat ut f iliam defendant, he corrvmands 
his servants to defend his daughter. Cic. Te hortor nt legas, I exhort you to 
read. Cic. Te rogo ut eum juves, / ash you to oAd him. Cic. A rege peti- 
verunt ne hiimlcissimum suum secum haberet, they asked from the hi/ng that 
he would Tiot he&p his worst enemy with Jwni. Nep. 

Note. — Verbs of DETEEMisrNG, dboiding — etatuo^ ccnsiituo^ decemo, etc. — generally 
take the Subjimctive when a new subject is introduced, otherwise the In/imtive (633, 

Oonstituerat, ut tribunus quereretur, lie had arranged that the trilnme should ent&r 
the complaint. Sail. Senatus diicruvit, darent operam consules, the senate decreed that 
the consuls should attend to it. Sail. Manure dycrcvit, ?i6 decided to remain. Nep. 

II. With verbs and expressions denoting Effort {striving for a pur- 
pose^ attaining a purpose) or Impulse {urging to effort) : ^ 

Contendit ut vincat, he strives to conquer. Cic. Curavi ut bene viverem, 
I took care to lead a good life. Sen. Effecit ut imperator mitteretur, he caused 
a commander to he sent (attained his purpose). Nep. Movemur ut bom 
simus, we are influenced to te good. Cic. 

Note 1.— Some verbs of endeavoeing, strivtno, as cimor^ contendd, nltor, siudeO^ 
and tento, g-enerally take the Infinitive when no new subject is introduced ; see 533 : 

Locum oppugTiare contendit, 7Le proceeds to storm th& c/ity. Caes. TentabO de h6c 
dicere, I^l}ill attempt to speak qf tMs. Quint. 

Note 2.— Ut with the Subjunctive sometimes forms with/adO or ago, rarely with est^ 
a circumlocution for the Indicative : facio ut dlcam = dico ■ faoio ut sariba/m = scribo : 

In Vitus facio ut recorder, T unwillingly recall. Cic. 

III. With verbs and expressions denoting Fear, Anxiety, Danger : * 
TiraeO, ut labores sustineas, I feofr that you will not endure the labor t^.* 

Cic. Timebam ne evenlrent ea, I feared that those things would happen, Cic. 
Vereor ne laborera augeam, If ear that /shall increase the lah&t*.* Cic. PeHcu- 
lum eat ne ille te verbis obruat, there is danger that he will overwhelm you 
with words. Cic. 

Note 1, — By a difference of idiom, ut must here be rendered by that not, and ne by 
that or lest. The Latin treats the clause as a wish or purpose.* 



* As opto, postulo; censeo, decemo, statuo, constituO, etc.; void, mdlo; admoneO^ 
moneo, hortor ; oro, rogo ; 'impero, praedpio, etc. 

2 As mitor, contendo, studeo; euro, id ago, operam do, etc.; fa^cio, e^io, im^ 
petro, eamequor, etc. ; cogO, impello, moveo, etc. 

8 As metuo, Umeo, vereor ; pericuhmi est, cO/ra est, etc. 

'* The Subjuncti/ve of Desire is manifest if we make the subordinate clause Indd* 
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Note 2. — After verbs of feasino, ne turn is sometimes used for ut — regularly so after 
negative clauses : 

Tereor no non posait, 1 fear Viat he tmll not ie able. Cio. 

NoiB 8. — Verbs of fjsaeing admit the Injimitme in the same sense as in English: 

Vereor laudare, I fear (hesitate) to praise.^ Cic. 

499. Peculiaeities.— Expressions of Purpose present the fol- 
lowing peculiarities : 

1. Ut ne, rarely ut non, is sometimes used for ne : 

Praedlxit, ut ne legates dimitterent, Tie charged them not to (that they 
should not) release the delegates. Nep. Ut plilra non dicara, not to say more 
(i. e., that I may not). Cio. 

2. Ut is sometimes omitted, especially after vols, nolo, mala, facia, and 
after Terbs of directing, urging, etc. Ne is often omitted after cave : 

Tu velim sis, I desire that you may he. Cic. Fao habeas, see (make) thai 
you ham. Cio. Senatus deorevit darent operam consults, the senate decreed 
that the consuls should see to it. Sail. CavS facias, beware of doing it, or see 
that you do not do U. Cio. 

Note, — Glauses with nt or ne are sometimes inserted parenthetically in sentences : 
Amicos, optimam vitae, ut ita dicam,' suppellectilem, jWcwiis, the iest treaawre (fomi- 
tuie), so to speak, of Ufe. Cic. 

3. Clauses of Purpose sometimes pass into Substantive Clauses, which, 
like indeclinable nouns, are used in a variety of constructions : 

Per eum stetit quominus dimicaretur,' it was owing to him, (stood through 
him) that the battle was not fought. Caes. V0I6 ut mih! respoudeas,^ I wish 
that you would answer me. Cio. Fecit pacem his eondicionibus, ne qui ad- 
ficerentur exsilio,^ he made peace on these terms, that none should be punished 
with exile. Nep. 

Note 1. — For the Different Forms of Substantive Clauses, see 540. 

Note 2.— Clauses with quominus sometimes lose the original idea of Purpose and 
denote Retnilt : * 

Non deterret sapientem mors quominus rel publicae consulat, <?ea^A does not deter 
a icise man from detiberating for the repubUe. Cic. 

pendent, as it was originally : I fear, so may you endure the labors, an affirmative wish; 
Ifea/r, m^ay I not increase the labor, a negative wish ; hence ne. 

^ Compare vereor laudare, ' I fear to peaise,' with rereor ne la/udem, ' I fear that 

I SHALL PRAISE.^ 

3 The Subjunctive in this and similar clauses may be explained either as a Subjunc- 
tive of Purpose dependent upon a verb understood, or as a Subjunctive of Desire; see 
483. 

3 In the first example, the clause quominus dlmicareiur has become apparently the 
subject of stent ; in the second, ut mihi respondeds, the object of volo ; and in the third, 
ne qvA adjicereniur exsiHo, an appositive to condicidn4bus. 

* Such a transition from Purpose, denoting an Intended Result, to a Simple ResuU 
is easy and nature. 
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in. SuBJtTNCTIYB IN ClATTSBS OF RESULT. 

RULE XI.III Result. 

500. The Subjunctive is used to denote Kesult' — 

I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubl, unde, our 
etc. : 

Non is sura qui (= vt ego) his «tor, / am not such a one as to use tliese 
things. Cio. Innocentia est adfeotio talis animi, quae (= nt ea) noceat iiemini, 
innocence is such a state of mind as mjuEEa no one., or as to injube no one. Cic. 
Neque quisquam fuit ubl nostrum jus obtineremus, nor was there any one 
with whom (where) we could oUain our right. Cio. Est vSro our quis Juno- 
nem laedere nolit, there is indeed a reason why (so that) one would ie unwill- 
ing to offend Juno. Ovid. 

II. With ut, ut non, quin : 

Ita vixit ut Atheuiensibus esset carissimus, he so lined that he was ver^ 
dear to the Athenians. Nep. Ita laudo, ut non pertimiscam, I so praise as not 
TO FEAR. Cio. Ego in publicis causis ita sum versatus ut defenderim multos, 
7 have been so occupied in public suits that I have defended many. Cio. Nihil 
est tam difficile quin {ut non) investlgari possit, nothing is so di/fficult that it 
may not be investigated. Ter. 

Note 1. — Qui is often preceded by is, talis., tantus^ or some similar word; and ut, 
by ita, s'lc, tarn., acted, tantopere, or some similar particle; see examples. 

Note 2.— In Plautns and Terence ut sometimes accompanies qui : 

Ita ut qui neget, so that he re/uses. Tev. 

Note 3. — For the StibJuncHve denoting a result after qubminus, see 499, 8, note 2. 

501. Clauses of Result readily pass into Substantive Clauses, 
but they still retain the Subjunctive. Thus the Subjunctive is used — 

I. In Subject Clauses. Thus.— 

1. With impersonal verbs signifying it happens, remains, follows, is law- 
ful, is allowed, is distant, is, etc. : ^ 

Pit ut quisque deleotetur, it happens that emery one is delighted. Cic. 
Sequitur ut falsum sit, it follows that it is false. Cio. Eestat ut doceam, it 
remains that I should slww. Cic. Ex quo efflcitur ut voluptas non sit sum- 
mum honwn,from which it follows t7tat pleasure is not the highest good. Cio. 

2. With predicate nouns and adjectives : 

Mos est ut nolint, it is their custom not to be willing (that they are un- 
willing). Cio. Froximum eat, ni doaeain, the next point is, that J show. Cic. 
Non est dubium quin benefloium sit, that it is a benefit, is not doubtful. Sen. 

1 The Subjunctive of Hesult is doubtless in origin a Potential Subjunctive : Non is 
sum qv/it h%s utar, 'I am not one who would use (or is likehj to use) these things.' 
Hence this Subjunctive takes the negative ncn {ut ncn) like the Potential SubjunotlvOi 
while the Subjunctive of Purpose takes the negative ?ie like the Subjunctive of Pesire^ 

2 As accidit, contingit, &fienit,fit, restat, sequitur, Ucet, abest, est, etc, 
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NoTB.— For the Sabjunctive with vt. with or without me, in questions expressive of 
impalieruie or surprise.^ see 486, II., note. 

II. In Object Clauses. Thus — 

1. In clauses introduced bi/ ut after facio, efficis, of the action of irra- 
tional forces : 

Sol eflBoit ut omnia floreaut, t?ie stm causes all tilings to bloom (i. e., pro- 
duces that result). Cic. Splendor vester facit ut pecoare sine perloulo non 
possstis, your conspicvmis position causes fids result., tltai you can not err with- 
out peril. Cic. See 498, II. 

2. In clauses introduced by quin after verbs of Doubting: 

Non dubitabis quin sint beat!, you will not doubt that they are happy. Cic. 

III. In Clauses in Apposition with nouns or pronouns : 

Hahet h6o virtus ut delectet, m-tue luts this advantage, that it delights. 
Cic. Est h6o vitium, ut invidia gloriae comes sit, there is this fault, thai envy 
is the companion of glory. Nep. 

Note. — For the different forms of substantive clauses, see 540. 

502. Pectjliaeities. — ^Expressions of Result present the fol- 
lovcing peculiarities : 

1. Ut is sometimes omitted — regularly with oporiet, generally with opw 

est and nccesse est : 

Te oportet virtils trahat, it is necessary that virtue should attract you. Cic. 
Causam habeat necesse est, U is necessary that it should have a cause. Cic, 

2. The Subjunctive occurs with quam — with or without ut : 
Liberalius quam ut posset, too freely to be able (more freely than so as to 

be able). Nep. Imponebat amplius quam feiTe possent, he imposed more 
than they were able to bear. 

3. After tanium abest iU, denoting result, a second ut of result some- 
times occurs : 

Philosophia, tantuni abest ut laudetur, ut etiam vituperStur, so far is it 
^rom the truth (so much is wanting) that philosophy is praised, that it is even 
censured. Cic. 

503. In Relative Clauses, the Subjunctive of Eesult 
shows the following Special Consteuctiojts : 

I. The Subjunctive is used in relative clauses to eha/racterize an 
Indefinite or Oeneral Antecedent : ' 

Quid est quod tS deleeture possit, wh^it is there which can delight you f 
Cic. Nunc dicis aliquid quod ad rem pertineat, now you state something which 
belongs to the subject. Cic. Sunt qui putent, there are some who think. Cic 
NemS est qui non cupiat, tTiere is no one who does not desire. Cic. 

' Here tarn. taMs. or some such word, is often understood. 
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Note 1. — Restrictive clauses with quod^ as quod aciam, 'as far as I know,' quod 
tnemin&Hm^ ' as far as I remember,' etc., take the Subjunctive : 

Non ego te, quod seiam, unquam ante hunc diem vidi, as fab ab I know, I have 
never seen you before this day. Plaut. 

ITOTB 2. — Quod^ or a relative particle, -iA&i, wn-de, quo, our^ etc., with the Subjimotive, 
is used after est, there is reason ' ; ncn est, nihil est, ' there is no reason ' ; quid est, ' what 
reason is there ? ' non JiabeO, nihil habeo, ' I have no reason ' : 

Est quod gaudeas, there is reason why you should r^oiee, or so that you ma/y. 
Plaut. Non est quod credas, th&re is no reason wh/y you sliould believe. Sen. Nihil 
habeo, quod incuseni senectutem, / have no r6(ison why I should accuse old age. Cic. 
Quid est cur virtus ipsa non efficiat beatos, what reason is there why virtue itself 
9hould not make men happy ? Cic. 

Note 3.— The Indicative is freely used in relative clauses after indefinite antecedents : 

1) In poetry ^ and late prose : 

Sunt quos juvat, th&re are some wlwm it delights. Hor. 

2) Even in the best prose, when the fact itself is to be made prominent: 

Sunt qui non audent dicere, there are some wlw do not dare to speak. Cic. Multa 
sunt, quae dici possunt, th&re are many things whdch moA/ be said. Cic. 

II. The Subjunctive is used in relative clauses — 

1. After unus, solti^, and the like : 

Sapientia est una, quae maestitiam pellat, wisdom, is the only thing which 
dispels sadness (which would dispel). Cic. Soil centum erant qui creari pes- 
sent, there were only one hundred who could he appointed (such that they could 
be). Liv. 

2. After dlgnus, indlgnus, idoneus, and apims : 

Fabulae dignae sunt, quae legantur, the fables are worthy to he read (that 
they should he read). Cic. Eufum Caesar iddneum judicaverat quem mit- 
teret, Caesar had judged Bvfus a stUt-able person to send (whom he might 
send). Caes. 

3. After comparatives with quam : 

Damna majora sunt quam quae {=ut ea) aestimari possint, the losses are 
too great to be estimated (greater than so that they can be). Liv. 

504. Quin,^ 'who not/ ^that not/ etc.^ is often used 
to introduce a result after negatives and interrogatives 
implying a negative. ^ Thus — 

1 Especially in early poetry, as in Plautus and Terence. 

2 Quvn is a compound of the relative qun, and ns, and appears to be used both as an 
indeclinable relative pronoun, who not, and as a relative particle, by which not, how not, 
etc. Some clauses with quln may perhaps be best explained as indirect questions 
(539, 1.). Qmm,, meaning why not? often used in independent clauses, is a compound 
of the interrogative qvds or qui, and ne : Quln tu JiSc/acis, * why do you not do it ? ' Liv. 

^ As nemS, Tiulhis, nihil^ quis ? non dubito^ non duhium est ; non multum abest, 
paulmn abest, nihil abest, quid ahestt non, vix, aegre abstineo; mihl non temp&ro; 
non reti/Jieor; non, nihil praete/nnitto ; facere Tion possuan, fm^ non potest; nim 
quam. with a large class of verbs. 
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1. Qmn is often used in the sense of qui non, quae ndn, etc., as 
after nemS, nullus, nihil, quis ? 

Adest n6m6, quin videat, there is no one present who does not see. Cio. 
Nemo est quin audierit, there is no one who has not heard. Cic. Quis est 
quin oernat, wlw is there who does not perceive ? Cic. Nulla fuit ci vitas quin 
mitteret, there was no state which did not send. Caes. Nulla plotura fuit 
quin {—quam n^n) tnspSxerit, there was no painting which he did not inspect. 
Cio. Nullum intermlsl diem, quin (= quo non or ut eo non) aliquid darem, 
I allowed no day to pass without giving something (on which I would not give 
something). Cic. 

Note. — Quin can oiten be best rendered by but or by without or from with a parti- 
cipial noun in -iNa: see tlie last example under 1 ; also the last under 2, 

3. Quin is often used in the ordinary sense of ut non : 
Nemo est tam fortis quin perturbetur, no one is so brave as not to be dis- 
turbed. Caes. Nihil est tam difficile quin investlgarl possit, nothing is so 
dij/icult that it may not be investigated. Ter. Retinerl non poterant quin 
tela coioerent,' they could not be restrained from hurling their weapons. Caes. 
NOTB. — Is or id is sometimes expressed after quin : 
Nihil est quin id intereat, there is Twtking which does not perish. Cic. 

3. Qum is used in the sense of ut non or of ut in subject and 
object clauses (501) : 

1) With facere non possum, fieri non potest, etc., in the sense of ut non: 
Faoere non possum quin litteras mittam, / ca7i not but send a letter. Cic. 

Efflci non potest quin eos oderim, it can not be (be effected) t/iat /should not 
hate them. Cic. 

2) With negative expressions implying doubt and uncertainty, in the 
sense of ut : 

Agamemnon non dubitat quin Troja sit peritHra, Agamemnon does not 
doubt that Troy will fall (perish). Cic. Non dubitari debet quin fuerint 
poetae, it ought not to be doubted that there were ■poets. Cio. Quis ignorat 
quin tria genera sint, who is ignorant that there art three races ? Cio. 

4. Qam is sometimes used in the sense of qubminus : '' 

Quin loquar haeo, nunquam me potes deterrfire, you can never deter me 
from saying this. Plant. Non deterret sapientem mors quominus rei pQbli- 
eae consulat, death does not deter a wise man from deliberating for the repub. 
lie. Cic. Non recilsavit, quOminus poenam subiret, he did not refuse to sub- 
mit to punishment. Nep. Neque recusare quin armis contendant, and that 
they do not refuse to contend in arms. Caes. 

Note. — For nxtn qmn in Causal Clauses, see 516, 2. 

* Pronounced as if written ccgicerent; see 36, 4, with foot-note 1. 

' As after verbs of hindering, refuting, and the like. Observe that in the examples 
deierreo and recuso are used both with quin and with quomin/us. They also admit th<! 
Subjunctive with ni or the Infinitive ; see 505, II. 
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605. Construction op Special Verbs. — Some verbs admit 
two or more different constructions. Thus — 

I. Dubito admits — 

1. Quin, WITH THE Subjunctive, if it stands in a negative sentence ; 
see 504, 3, 2). 

2. An Indibeot Question (529, I.); 

Non dubitS quid putss, / do not doubt what you think. Cio. Dubita ac 
pouam, Idombt whether I should notplace.^ Nep. 

3. The Accusative with the Infinitive : 

Quis dubitat patera Europam, who doubts that Europe is exposed? Curt. 

4. The simple Infinitive, when it means to hesitate- 

Non dubitem dicere, I should not liesitate to say. Cic. Dubitamus virtutem 
extenders faotis, do we hesitate to extend our glory (valor) by our deeds? Verg. 

II. Verbs othindering, opposing, refusing, and the like, admit — 

1. The Subjunctive with ne, quin, or quominns : '•' 

Impedior ne plura dicara, I am prevented from, saying (that I may not say) 
more. Cio. Sententiam ne dieeret recusavit, he refused to give an opinion. 
Cio. Neque reousare quin armis oontendant, and that they do not refuse to 
contend in arms. Caes. luteroludor dolore quominus plura soribam, / am 
prevented by sorrow from writing rruore. Cio. 

2. The Accusative with the Infinitive, or the simple Infinitive ; 
Num IgnObilitas sapientem beatum esse prohibcbit, will obscurity prevent 

a wise man from being happy ? Cio. Quae faoere reoCisem, which I should 
refuse to do. Hor. 

IV. Moods in Conditional Sentences. 

606. Every conditional sentence consists of two distinct parts, 
expressed or understood — the Condition and the Conclusion : 

Si negem, nientiar, if I should deny it, I should speak falsely.^ Cic. 

BTJIiE XUV.— Conditional Sentences 'nritta si, nisi, nl, sin. 

607. Conditional sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, take — 
I. The Indicative in both clauses to assume the sup- 
posed case : 

* That Is, / ami inclined to think that I should place. Observe that dubito an 
means ' I doubt whether not '= ' I am incHned to think,' and dubito nwm, ' I doubt 
whether' : Dubito nwm d^eam, ' I doubt whether I ought,' Plln. 

2 For the use of qu^n, see 504. J^e and quominus may follow either a^bmnatveei 
or negatVoes. 

^ Here s% nsg&m is the condition, and 7nefn.i4.ar, the conclusion. 
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Si Bplritum ducit, vivit, if he breathes, he is alive. Cio. Si tot exempla 
virtQtis nfin movent, nihil unquam raovebit, if so many examples of valor 
do not move (j/ou), nothing will ever move (you). Liv. 

II. The Present or Peefect Subjunctive in both 
clauses to represent the supposed case ils possible: 

Dies deficiat, si velim causam defendere, t7ie day would fail me, if I 
should wish to defend the cause. Cic. ImprobS fScerfs, nisi monuens, you 
would do wrong, if you should not give warning. Cie. 

III. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
both clauses to represent the supposed ease as contrary to 
fact: 

Pluribus verbis ad tS sonberem, si res verba deslderaret, / slundd write 
to you more fully (with more words), if the case required words. Cic. Si 
toluisset, dlmic^sset, if lie had wished, he would have fought. Nep. 

1. Two clauses without any conjunction sometimes have the force of a 
conditional sentence : 

Negat quis, negO, does any one deny, I deny. Ter. Eoges me, nihil re- 
spondeam, ask me, I shall make no reply. Cio. Tu magnam partem, slneret 
dolor, haberes, you would have had a large share, had grief permitted^ Verg, 
Lacesse ; jam videbis furentem, provoke him (i. e., if you provoke him), you 
will at once see him frantic, Cio,^ 

2. A condition is sometimes introduced by the relative qui, quae, etc. 
=z si is, SI quis, si qui, etc. ; 

Qui secum loqul poterit, sermonem alterlus nOn requlret, if any one (lit., 
he who) shall be able to converse with himself, he will not need the conversation 

1 See 510, note 2. 

^ From these examples it is manifest that a conditional particle is not an essential part 
of a conditional sentence. Originally the two clauses, the coTidition and the conclusion, 
were independent, and the mood in each was determined by the ordinary principles 
which regulate the use of moods in principal clauses ; see 483 ; 485. Hence the Indica- 
tive was used in treating of facts, and the Subjunctive or Imperative in all other cases. 
SI, probably the Locative case of a pronoun, meaning (1) at that time or in that manner, 
and (2) at any time or in an/y manner, has nothing whatever to do with the mood, but 
merely denotes that the conclusion is connected with the condition. Thus : negat, negO, 
*he denies (i. e., assume that he denies), I deny^; si negat, nego.'he denies at some 
time, then I deny ^•, dies dejiciat, si veUm, etc., ' let me wish (Subjunctive of Desire) at 
any time, etc., then the day would fail me.' The Subjunctive in conditions is a Subjitnc- 
tire of Desire with nearly the force of the Imperative, which may indeed be used for it 
when si is omitted, as lacSsse, ^provoke him (i. e., if you provoke him).' In conclusiouj 
the Subjunctive is generally potenMal, as dies deficiat, ' the day would fail,' but some- 
times it is the SubjuTLctive qf Device, for which the Imperative may be substituted ; as, 
peream, si poieruni, ' may I perish if they shall be able ' ; si peccwvl, Ignosce, ' if 1 have 
erred, pardon me.' See Delbruck, ' Conjunctiv und Optativ,' pp. 70-74; 171-182. 
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3>f another, Cic. Errat longg, qui credat, etc., he greatly errs who mpposesy 
etc. (i. B., if any one supposes, he greatly errs). Ter. Haec qui videat, 
nOnne cogatur confiteri, etc., if any one should see these things, would he not 
be compelled to admU^ etc. ? Cic. 

3. A condition is sometimes introduced by cum: 

Ea cum dixissent, quid responderes, if (when) they had said that^ what 
ihould you reply f Cic. 

Note 1. — The condition is sometimes ironical, especially with nisi vero, nisi forte^ 
with the Indicative, and with quasi^ quasi vero, with the Present or Perfect Subjunctive : 

Nisi forte insanit, unless perhaps he is insane. Cic. Quasi vero necesse sit, as i/ 
indeed it w&re necessary. Caes. 

Note 2. — Ita — »?, ' so— if,"" means only — if. Si qwid&m^ ' if indeed,"' sometimes has 
nearly the force of siince : 

Hoc ita justura est, si est voluntarium, this is just only if (on condition that) it i& 
volvMtary. Cic. Antiquissimum est genus poetiirum, sT quidem Homerua fuit ante 
Bomam conditam, the class of poets is v&ry ancient^ since Home/r lived b^ore the 
fownding of Rome. Cic. 

Note 8.— Nisi or nl, Mf not,' is sometimes best rendered but or except: 

Nescio, nisi hOc videO, I know not^ but (except that) I observe thds. Cic. 

Note 4. — Nisi si means except if, unless perhaps, v/nless : 

Nisi si qui scripsit, unless .wme one has written, Cic. 

Note 5. — For si to be rendered to see if to see whether, etc., see 539, 1, note 1. 

Note 6. — For quod s?, quod nl^ quod nisi, see 453, 6. 

Note T.— The condition may be variously supplied, as by a participle, by the ablative 
absolute, or by the oblique case of a noim : 

Non potestis, voluptate omnia dirigentea (= s* dlrigitis), retinere virtutem, you 
can not retain yowr manhood, if you arrange all things witJi refe^mice to pleasvn^e. 
Cic. Kecte facto ( = s* rede factum erit), laus proponitur, if it is (shall be) well done, 
praise is off&red. Cic. Nem6 sine spe (= nisi sp&m Jiaberei) se oflFerret ad mortem, 
no one without a hope (if he had not a hope) would expose hdmselfio death. Cic. 

Note 8. — For Conditional Sent&nces in the Imdirect Discourse, see 53 X 

508. First Form. — Conditional sentences -with the In 
dicative in hoth clauses, assuming the supposed case as real, 
may base upon it any statement which would be admissible 
if the supposed case were a known fact : 

Si haec civitas est, civis sum ego, if this is a state^ lam a citizen. Cic. Si 
non licebat, non necesse erat, if it was not lawful, it was not necessary. Cic. 
Si VIS, dabo tibl testes, i/*j'ow ivish, I will furnish you witnesses. Cic. Pliir« 
scribara, si plus otii habuerO, / will write more if I shall have (shall have 
had) more leisure. Cic. Dolorem si non potero frangere, occultabo, if I shall 
not be able to overcome sorrow, I shall conceal it. Cic. Parvl sunt foris arma, 
nisi est consilium domi, arm* are of little value abroad^ unless there is wisdom 
at home. Cic. Si domi sura, etc. ; sin i forls sum, etc., if I am, at home, etc. ; 
hut if lam abroad, etc. Plaut. Nl puto, if I do not thinJc. Cic. 

1 Sin from si ne, 'if not,' 'if on the contrary,' 'but if,"* properly introduces a condi- 
tion in contrast with another condition expressed or implied. Thus, 8%n foris is in con- 
ti-ast with si domi. and means but if abroad. 
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1. The Condition is generally introduced, when aflBrmative, hy si, with or without 
Other particles, as quidem^ modo^ etc., and when negative, by si non, nisi^ ni. 

2. The Time may be present^ past, or futnire^ but it need not be the same in both 
clauses. Thus the Present or the Future Perfect in the condition is often followed by 
the Future, as in the third and fourth examples. i 

8. Si lion and nisi are often used without any perceptible difference of meaning; but 
strictly a% n^n introduces the negative condition on which the conclusion depends, while 
nisi introduces a qualification or an exception. Thus, in the second example above, the 
maauing is, if it was n ot la wful^ it follows that it icas not necesoary ; while in the fourth 
the meaning is, arms are of little value abroad., except wJten there is loisdom at home. 

4. The Conclusion irrespective of the condition may assume a considerable variety 
of form. Thus : 

Redfu-gue me si mentior, refute me if I speak falsely. Cic. Moriar, ni puto, may 
I die, if I do not think. Cic. Quid timeara, si beatus futurus sum, why should I fear 
if 1 am goings beJiappyf Cic. ST quid habes certius, velim'' scire, if you have atvy 
information (anything more certain), I should like to know it. Cic. 

5. General Truths may be expressed conditionally— 

1) By the Indicative in both clauses, as in the sixth example under 508. 

2) By the Second Person of the Sithjunctive used of an indefinite you {= any one) in 
the condition, with the Indicative in the conclusion ; 

Memoria minuitur, nisi eam exerceas, the me-mory is impaired^ if you do not (one 
does not) exercise it. Cic Nulla est excusatio peccati, si amici causa peccaverls, it is 
no excusefor afault, that you have committed it for the sake qf a friend. Cic. 

509. Secoxd Form. — Conditional sentences with the 
Present or Perfect Subjunctive in both clauses represent 
the condition as possible : 

Haec si tecum patria loquatur, notiiie impetrelre debeat, if your country 
should speak thus with you^ ought she not to obtain her request f Cic. Improbe 
feceris, nisi monueris, you would do wrong., if you should not give warning. 
Cic. See also 507, II. 

Note 1. — The Time denoted by these tenses, the Pres&nt and the Perfect., is generally 
either present or future, and the differencb between the two is that the former regards 
the action in its progress^ the latter in its completion. Thus, loquutur., ' should speak ' 
(now or at any future time); so of debeat; but /ecerrs, though referring to the same 
time as Icqudtur., regards the action as completed.^ 

Note 2.— The /VeseTj^jSwft^'wnc^ire is occasionally used in conditional sentences, even 
when the condition is in itself contrary to fact: 

1 A conditional sentence with the Future Perfect in the condition and the Future in 
the conclusion, as plUra scribam^ *i plus otil habuero^ corresponds to the Greek with 
edv or av with the Aorist Subjunctive in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the 
conclusion; as, vios av irov-^trp^., y^pas efeis evdaAe?^ if you will labor while young^you 
icill Tiave a prosperous old age. 

2 Observe that-in each of these examples the mood in the conclusion is entirely in- 
dependent of the condition. Thus, rerforfTwe ia a command; moriar., a prayer, Subjunc- 
tive of Desire ; quid Hmeam., a deliberative question (484, V.) ; and DeUm, a Potential 
Subjunctive (4S6, note 1). 

3 As the Present Subjunctive in point of time is very closely related to the Future 
Indicative in conditional sentences, so the Perfect Subjunctive is very closely related to 
the Future Perfect Indicative, though it may refer to past time. 
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Tu el hic Bis, alitor Bentias, if you were I (if you were in my place), you would think 
differently. Ter. , 

NoTK 8. — When dependent upon an hiBtorical tense, the Present and Perfect are of 
course generally changed to the Imperfect and Pluperfect, by the law for Sequence of 
Tenses (490) : 

Metuit ne, si Iret, retraheretur, he fea/red lest, if he should go, he would ie brought 
bach. Liv. 

610. Third Foem. — Conditional sentences with the Im- 
perfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in both clauses represent 
the supposed case as contrary to fact, and simply state 
what would have been the result if the condition had been 
fulfilled : 

Sapientia non expeteretur, si nihil effioeret, wisdom would not he sougM (as 
it is), if it accomplished nothing. Cic. Si optima tenere possfimus, haud 
sane oonsilio eger6muB, if we were able to secure the highest good, we should 
not indeed need counsel. Cio. Si voluisset, dimioisset, if he had wished, he 
would have fought. Nep. Nunquam abisset, nisi sib! viara munlvisset, he 
would never have gone, if he had not prepared for himself a way. Cio. See 

also sot, in. 

Note 1. — Here the Imperfect generally relates to present^ time, as in the first and 
second examples ; the Pluperfect io past time, as in the third and fourth examples. 

Note 2.— The Imperfect sometimes relates to past time, especially when it expresses 
a contimied action, or is accompanied by any word denoting past time : 

Nee. si cuperes, tibi id facere licuisset, nor would you luwe been permitted to do it, 
if you had desired. CIc. Nam Opimium, si tum esses, teraerarium cTvem putares, 
would you hn/oe thought Opimius an audacious ciliaen if you liad li/ved at tliat time f 
Cic. 

51 1 . A Conclusion of the First Poem is sometimes combined 
with a Condition of the Second or Thied Form. Thus — 

1. The Indicative is often thus used in the conclusion (1) to denote a 
general truth, and (2) to emphasize a fact, especially with a condition in- 
troduced by nisi or ni : ^ 

Turpis exoilsatia est, sl quis fateatur, etc. , it is a base excuse, if one admits, 
etc. Cio. Intrare, sl possim, caatra hostlum void, Iwtsh to enter the camp of 
the en.emy, ■y 1 am able. Liv. Certamen aderat, ni Fabius rem expedlsset, a 
contest was at hand, but Fabius (lit., if Fabius had not) adjusted the affair.^ 
Liv. Neo vSnl, nisi fata locum dedissent, nor should I have come, had not 
the fates assigned theplace.^ Verg. 

^ This use of the Imperfect to denote present time was developed from the ordinary 
force of the Subjunctive tenses. Thus the Present denotes that which is likely to be, 
the Imperfect that which was likely to be, and so by imphcation that which is not 
Compare fuit in the sense of was, but is not, 471, 1, 2). 

^ Here the condition merely introduces a quaMJication or an ea:cepiion ; see 508. 3. 

8 The force of the Indicative can not be easily shown in a translation, but the Latin 
conception is, / ha^e not come witlwut the dvvine gvddance (expressed In the condition). 
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Note 1. — The J^uiure Indicative is sometimes used in the conclusion because of its 
near relationship iu force to the Present Subjunctive : ^ 

Si mittat, quid respondebis, if he should mnd^ what anttwer ahall you gwef Lucr. 
Neo 8i cupias, lic6bit, nor^ if you should, desire it, will it he allowed. Cic. 

Note 2. — In a negative conclusion with a negative condition, the verb possum is 
generally in the Indicative : ^ 

Neque amicitiam tueri possumus, nisi amicos dlligamus, nor should we be able to 
preserve friendship, if we should not lo-ve ourfriend.'i. Cic. 

Note 3.— The Historical Tenses of verbs denoting Duiy^ Propriety, Necessity^ 
Ability, and the like, in the conclusion of conditional sentences, are generally in the In- 
dicative : 

Quem, si xillft in to pietas esset, colere dobebas, wh^otn you ought to have honored 
(and would have honored), if there were any filial affection in you. Cic. Vix caatra, 
SI oppugnartitur. tutari poterat he was ha/rdly able to d^end the campy if he should 
be attacked. Liv. Deleri exercitus potult, sT persecutl victoriis essent, the army might 
have been destroyed (and would have been), if the victors had pursued. Liv, 

Note 4. — The Historical Tenses of the Indicative of still other verbs are aoraetlmes 
similarly used when accompanied hj paene or prope : 

Pons iter paene hostibus dedit, ni iinus vir fuisset, the bridge almost furnished a 
passage to the enemy (and would have furnlahed it), ?iad there 7iot been one man. Liv. 

2. The Periphrastic Forms in rus and dus in the conclusion of condi- 
tional sentences are generally in the Indicative : ^ 

Quid si hostes veniant, factiirl estis, wAat shall you do if the enemy should 
wme? Liv. Si quaeratur, indicandum est, if inquiry should be made^ in- 
formati^7v must be given. Cic. Relicturl agros eraut, nisi litteraa misiaset, 
they would have left^ their lands^ had he not sent a letter. Cic. Quid futQrum 
fuit, si plebs agitarl coepta esset, what would have been the result^ if the ple^ 
beians had begun to be agitated ^ Liv. Si venim respondere velles, haec erat 
dicenda, if you wished to answer truly^ this should have been said. Cic. Si 
morati essetis, moriendum omnibus fuit, if you had delayed., you must all 
d. Liv. 



Note.— "When the Perfect Indicative in the conclusion with the Subjunctive in the 
condition is brought into a construction which requires the Subjunctive, the tense remains 
unchanged, irrespective of the tense of the principal verb: 

Adeo est inopia coactus ut, nisi timuisset, Galliam repetitiirus fuerit,^ he was so 

1 See 479, with foot-note 3. A conditional sentence with the Present Subjunctive 
in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the conclusion, corresponds to the Greek 
lav with the Present Subjunctive in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the con- 
clusion: toOto ka.v o-KOTT^re, eiip^o-ere, if you examine this^ you willfind. 

2 Here, too, the use of the Indicative grows out of the relationship between the mean 
ing of possum y denoting ability^ and that of the Potential Subjunctive denoting pos' 
sibUity. 

3 The Indicative is here explained by the close relationship between the ordinary 
meaning of the Subjunctive, and that of the forms in rus and dus denoting that something 
is about to be done or ought to be done. 

* Lit, were about to leave, and so would h,a/06 l^t, had he not, etc. 

^ Here repetitiirus fuerit is in the Subjunctive, not because it is in a conditional sen- 
tence, but because it is the Subjunctive of Result with ut ; but it is in the Perfect, be- 
cause, if it were not dependent, th? Perfect Indicative wpnld have been used. 
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pressed by want that^ if he had not feared^ he would have retwmed to Gaul. Liv. 
Haud dubium fuit, quin nisi firmata extrema ^minis fuiflsent, ingens accipienda clade;! 
fuerit, there wae no doubt tJiat^ had not the rear of the line been made strong^ a great 
disaster rmist have been sustained. Liv. Quaeris quid potuerit amplius assequi, si 
Scipionis fuisset filius, you ask what more he could /la/ve attained, if As had been the 
fion of Scipio. Cic. 

512. A CoNOLnsioN of the Third Form (510) is sometimes combined 
with a Condition of the Second Form (509) : 

Si tecum loquantur, quid responderes, ^ they should speak with you, what 
answer would you give f Cio. 

RUIj£ XIiV.— Conditional Clauses with dvun, modo, a-c si, 
ut si, etc. 

513. Conditional clauses take tlie Subjanctive — 

I. With dum, modo, dummodo,' ' if only,' ' provided that ' ; dum 
ne, modo ne, dummodo ne, ' if only not,' ' provided that not ' : ^ 

Manent ingenia, modo permaneat industria, mental powers remain., if only 
industry remains. Cio. Dum res maneant, verba flngant, let them m,a]ce 
words, if only the facts remain. Cio. Dummodo repellat perioulum, promded 
he may avert danger. Cic. Dum ne tibi videar, iion \sibora, provided I do not 
seem so to you, I do not care. Cic. 

II. With ac si, ut si, quam si, quasi, tanquam, tanquam si, velut, 
velut si, ' as if,' ' than if,' involving an ellipsis of the real conclusion : 

Perinde habebo, ac si scripsisses, / sliall regard it just as if (i. b., as 1 
should if) you had written. Cic. Jacent, tanquam omnino sine animS sint, 
they lie as if (i. e., as they would lie if) they were entirely without mind. Cic. 
Quam si vixerit tecum, as if he had lived with you. Cic. Miserior es, quam 
si oculos nOn haberes, you are more unhappy than (you would be) i/ you had 
not eyes. Cic. CrOdelitatem, velut si adesset, hovrebant, they shuddered at 
his cruelty as (they would) if he loefe present. Caes. Ut si in suam rem 
aliena convertant, as if they should appropriate others' possessions to their own 
use. Cic. Tanquam audiant, as «/ ttey may Aear. Sen. 

Note 1.— In tliis form of conditional sentences, tlie Present ^ or Imperfect is used of 
present time, and the Perfect^ or Pluperfect of past time; see examples above. 

' Wlien not used in conditions, these conjunctions often admit the Indicative: Dum 
JcgCs viffebant, wliile the laws were in force. Cic. 

^ This Subjunctive is best explained as the Subjunctive of Desire, as indicated by the 
negative ne (483, 3). Thus, modo permaneat industria, ' only let industry remain ' ; 
dum ne iibl videar, ' let me not meanwhile seem so to you.' After dum and dunwnodo 
the Subjunctive may perhaps be explained as Potential, but the negative ne renders such 
an explanation very doubtful. 

^ The English idiom would lead us to expect only the Imperfect and Pluperfect, as 
under 510; but the Latin often regards the condition as possible, and thus uses the 
Present and Perfect, as under 509. 
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Note 2. — Ceu and sle^iti are sometimes used like dc *?, ut si, etc. : 
CeubellaloreDt, (M^tAereieecewaf*. Verg. Sicuti audiri possent, a« i/' ;A«^ couU 
3e fieard. Sail. 

V. Moods in Concessive Clauses. 

514. A concessive clause is one which concedes or admits some- 
thing, generally introduced in English by though or although : '■ 

Quamquam itinere fessi erant, tamen procedunt, altlu>ugh they were weary 
vriih thejourneij, they still (yet) advanced. Sail. 
Note.— The concessive particle is sometimes omitted : 
Sed babeat, tamen, etc., hut grant Hiat lie has it, yet, etc. Cic. 

RUIiE XIjTI. — Moods in Concessive Clauses. 

515. Concessive clauses take — 

I. Generally the Indicative in the best prose, when 
introduced by quamquam : 

Quamquam intellegunt, tamen nunquam dlount, though they understand, 
they never speak. Cic. Quamquam festlnas, non est mora longa, though 
yori are in liaste, the delay is not long. Hor. 

II. The Indicative or Subjuncti/ve, when introduced 
by etsl, etiamsl, tametsl, or si, like conditional clauses 
with si. Thus — 

1. The Indicative is used to represent the supposed case as a. fact: 
Gaudeo, etsl nihil scio quod gaudeam, / rejoice, though I know no reason 

why I should rejoice. Plaut. 

2. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive, to represent the supposed case 
a.s possible : 

Etsl nihil habeat in se gloria, tamen virtiitem sequitur, tfu>ugh glory 
may not possess anything in itself, yet it follows virtue. Cic. 

3. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjzmctive, to represent the supposed 
case as contrary to fact : 

Etiamsi mors oppetenda esset, doml mallem, even if death ought to be 
'met, I should prefer to meet it at home. Cic. 

III. The Subjunctive, when introduced by licet,' quam- 
vls, ut, ne, cum, or the relative qui : 

^ Concessvve clauses bear a close resemblance to condiiiondl clauses both in form 
and in use. Si opUrmtm est, ' if it is best,' is a condition ; etsi optimum est, ' even if (or 
though) it is best,' is a concession ; the one assumes a supposed case, the other admits 
it The Subjunctive in concessive clauses is in general best explained in the same way 
a& in conditional clauses ; see 507, 1, foot-note 2. 

3 In origin Hcetin «implv the impersonal verb of the same form, and the Subjunctive 
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Licet irrldeat, plus tamen ratio valebit, though he may deride, reason 
will yet avail more. Cic. Non tu possis, quamvis excellas, you would not 
he able, although you excel. Cic. Ut desint vires, tamen est iaudanda 
voluntas, though the strength fails, still the will sliould be approved. Ovid. 
Ne sit summum malum dolor, malum certe est, though pain may not, be the 
greatest evil, it is certainly an evil. Cic. Cum domi divitiae adfluerent, 
fuere tamen cives, etc., though wealth abounded at home, there were yet 
citizens, etc. Sail. Absolvite Verrem, qui {cum is) se fateatur pecuni^s 
cepisse, acquit Verves, though he confesses (who may confess) that he has 
accepted money. Cic. 

Note 1. — Quawguam takes the Subjunctive — 

11 "When the thought, irrespective of the concessive character of the clause, requires 
that mood : 

Quamquam epulis careat senectris. thougli old age may he loithout its feasts. Cic. 

2) Sometimes, even in the best prose, apparently without any special reason : 

Quamquam no id quidem suspTcionem habuerit, tJiough not even that gave rise to 
any suspicion. Cic. 

8) In poetry and in late prose, the Subjunctive witd quamgumn is not uncommon. 
In Tacitus it is the prevailing construction : 

Quamquam invTcti essent, although, they were invincible. Verg. Quamquam plerl- 
que ad senectam pervenirent, although very many reached old age. Tac. 

Note 2.— Quamquam and etsl sometimes have the force of yet, 7>ut yet., and yet : 

Quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak ? Cic. Etsl tib'i assentior, and yet 
7 as/tent to you. Cic. 

Note 3. — Quamvts in the best prose takes the Subjunctive almost without exception, 
generally also in Livy and Nepos; but in poetry and in late prose it often admits the 
Indicative : 

Erat dignitate regia, quaravTs carebat nomine, he was of royal dignity, though he 
was without the name. Nep. 

Note 4.~Qttl and cum^ used concessively, generally take the Indicative in Plautus 
and Terence, and sometimes even in classical prose : 

Audes praedicare id, domi te esse nunc qui hic ades, do you dare to asuert this, thai 
you are now at homey although you are here present? Plaut. Cum tabulas eraunt, 
tamen nequeunt, though they purchase paintings, they are yet tinable. Sail. Cum 
Sicilia vexata est, tamen, though Mcily was difiturbed, yet. Cic. 

Note 5. — Vtslc, or ut—ita, 'though— yet' (lit., 'as-^so"), involving comparison 
rather than concession, does not require the Subjunctive : 

Ut a proelils quietem habuerant. ita non cossaverant ab opere, though (lit, as) they 
had had rent from battles, yet (lit., so) they had not ceased from work. Liv. 

Note 6. — Quamvls and g-wan^wm/ns, meaning 'as much as you please,' 'liow^ver 
much,' may accompany licet with the Subjunctive: 

Non possis tu. quantumvis licet excellas, you would not he able, however much yon 
may excel. Cic. 

clause which follows, developed from Result (501, 1.), is its subject. Thus, in licet 
irrldeat {\\i., '■that he may deride is allowed'), irrldeat is according to the Latin con- 
ception the subject of licet. Quam-vis, compounded of quam, ' as,' and vts, ' you wish,' 
means as yoit. wiHh ; thus, quamvis excellas moans literally excel as you wish (i. e,, as 
much as you please). The Subjunctive with quam'vis, ut, ne, and qui, is the SubJunO' 
five qf Desire; that with cum was developed ftom the temporal clause; see 531. 
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VI. Moods in Causal Clauses. 
BTTIiE XliVTI.— Moods with quod, quia, quoniam, quando.' 

516. Causal clauses with quod, quia, quoniain, 
quando, generally take — 

I. The Indicative to assign a reasoia. positively, on one^s 

own authority : 

Quoniam supplicatio decrSta est, celebfatSte illOs diss, since a thanki- 
giving has been decreed, celebrate those days. Cic. Gaude quod spectant ts, 
repice that (because) ihei/ behold you. Hor. 

II. The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or 
on cmoiher's authority : ' 

Socrates accusatus est, quo'l corrumperet juventutem, Socrates was ac- 
cused, because (on the alleged grotind that) he corrupted tlie youth. Quint. 
Aristldes nonne expulsus est patria, quod Justus esset, was not Aristides 
banished because (on the alleged ground that) he was just? Cic. 

1. By a special construction, the verb introducing a reason on another's 
authority is sometimes put in the Infinitive, depending upon a verb ot saying 
or thinking in the Subjunctive : 

Quod se bellum gestures dloerent (= quod bellum gesturl essent, ut dlc6- 
bant), iecaiise they were about, as tliey said, to wage icar. Caes. 

Note. — In the samo way the Subjunctive of a verb of saying or ihinJct/ng may be 
UBod in a relative clause to introduce the sentiment of another person : 

Ementiendo quae se audisse dicerent, &y reporting falsely what ihey had heard 
(what they said they had heard). Sail. 

2. NoN Quo ETO. — Non quo, non. quod, non quln, rarely non quia, also 
quam quod, etc., are used with the Subjunctive to denote an alleged reason in 
distinction from the true reason : 

Non qu6 haberem quod scriberem, not because (that) I had anything to 
write. Cic. Nsn quod dolfiant, 7iot because they are pained. Cic. Quia ne- 

' Quod and qma are in origin relative pronouns in the neuter. Thus : gaude quod 
spectant te. "rejoice that (as to that) they behold you.* Quoniam ~ guom~jam, ' when 
Bow,' and quando = quam-dfi (do = die), ' on which day,' * when.' I>f> !s probably ft*om 
the same root as dum; see p. 145, foot-note 1. 

2 Observe that causal clauses with the Indicative state a fact, and at the same time 
present that fact as a reason or cause, as In the first example, but that causal clauses 
with the Subjunctive simply assign a reason without asserting any fact. Thus, in the 
examples under II., quod corrumperet j^wentzttem does not state that Socrates cor- 
rupted the youth, but simply indicates the charge made against him; nor does quod 
/ rstus esset state that Aristides wtzs just, but simply indicates the alleged grou/nd o( 
his banishment. For the development of the Subjmictive in causal clauses, see p. 267. 
foot-note S. 
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quiverat quam quod ignoraret, because he had been unable^ rather than because 
he did not know. Liv. 

Note. — Clauses with quod sometimes stand at the beginning of sentences to an- 
nounce the subject of remark : 

Quod mu Agamemnonem aemulari putus, falleris, in thinking (as to the fact that 
you think) that I emulate Agamemnon, you are mistaken. Nep. 

RULE XLVIU.— Causal Clauses with cum and qui. 

517. Causal clauses with cum and qui generally take 
the Subjunctive, in writers of the best period : 

Necesse est, cum sint diT, animantes esse, since there are gods^ it is ftcces- 
sary that there should he living beings, Cic. Cum vTta metds plena sit, 
vince life is full of fear. Cic. Quae cum ita sint, perge, since these things 
are so^ proceed, Cic, vis veritatis, quae {cum ea) se defenaat, the 
force of truth, since it defends itself Cic. fortunate adulescens. qui 
(cum tu) tuae virtiitis Homerum praeconem inveneris, fortunate youth, 
since you (lit., who) have obtained Homci' as the herald of your valor. Cic. 

1. In early Latin, especially in Plautus and Terence, the Indicative is the 
prevailing raood in causal clauses with cum and qui, though the iSubjunctive 
is not uncommon with qui :'^ 

Quom^ facere ofHcium sets tuum, since you know how to do your duty. 
Plant. Quom hoc non possum, since I have not this power. Ter. Qui ad- 
venisti, since you have come. Plant. Tuas qui virtutes sciam, since 1 know 
your virtues. Plant. Qui neminem videam, nnce I fiee no one. Ter. 

2. Clauses with either cum or qui admit the Indicative in all writers, 
when the statement is viewed as s^fact : 

HabeO senectuti gratiam, quae mihi serraonis aviditatem auxit, 1 cherish 
gratitude to old age, which has increased my love of conversation. Cic. Gratu- 

1 Clauses with cwm, whether causal or temporal, illustrate the gradual extension of 
the use of the Subjunctive in subordinate clauses. Originally they took the Indicative, 
unless the thought irrespective of the causal or temporal character of the clause required 
the Subjunctive. Thus the Ciceronian sentence, Necesse est, cum sint dil, animantes 
esse, 'since there are gods, it is necessary that there should be living beings,' would in 
early Latin have been, Necesse est, cum nunt dii, animantes esse, and would have con- 
tained two distinct statements, viz., there are gods, and it is necessary that there should 
be li/ping beings. But in time the causal clause lost so much of its original force as a 
separate statement, and became so entirely dependent upon the principal clause, as to be 
little more than an adverbial modifier of the latter, like the Ablative of Cause (413) in a 
simple sentence. The causal clause then took the Subjunctive, and the sentence as a 
whole made but one distinct statement, which may be approximately rendered, in view 
uf (because of) the existence of the gods, it is necessary that th&re should be Hrivg 
beings. In the same way, temporal clauses with cuTn sometimes became little more 
than adverbial modifiers of the principal verb; see 521, II., 1, with foot-note, and 55J1, 
II., 2, with foot-note. For a special treatment of these clauses, see Hoffmann, ' Die Con 
Btruction der lateinischen Zeitpartikeln,^ and Liibbert, ' Die Syntax von Quom.'* 

" See 311. 1. with foot-note 4. 
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lor tibi, oum tontum vales, / congratulate you that (in view of the fact that) 
yoM Aa«e so great influence, Cio. 

8. When a conjunction accompanies the relative, the mood varies with the 
conjunction. Thus— 

1) The Subjunctive is generally used with cum, guippe, vt, ntpote : 

Quae cum ita sint, since these things are to. Cic. Qulppe qui blandiatur, 
since he flatters (as one who flatters). Cic. Ut qui colon! essent, since they 
were colonists. Cic. 

Note. — But the Indicative is stimetimes used to give prominence to the /ac^ In 
Sallust the Indicative is tbe regular construction after qmppe : 

Quippe qui regnum Invaserat, as he had laid hoM qfthe kingdom. Sail. 

2) The Indicative is generally used with guia, guoniam : 

Quae quia certa esse nOn possunt, since these things can not be sure. Cio. 
Qui quoniam intellegl noluit, ^nce he did not wish to he -understood. Cic. 

VII, Moods in Temporal Cladses.' 
BXTIii: XIiIX.— Temporal Clauses with postquam, etc. 

518. In temporal (^a.\\.ses \\\\h. postquam, posteaquam,^ 
vM, ut, simul atque, etc., ' after,' ' when,' ' as soon as,' 
tlie Indicative is used : 

Postquam vidit, etc., castra posuit, he pitched Ms camp, after he saw, 
etc. Caea. Ubi certiores fact! sunt, when they were informed. Caes. Id 
ut audlvit, as he heard this. Nep. Postquam vident, after they sam.^ Sail. 
Postquam nox aderat, w/ien night wai at hand. Sail. 

Note 1. — The tense in these clauses is generally the Perfect or tbe Historical Pres- 
vnt, but sometimes tbe Bescriptive Imperfect; * see examples above; aiso 471, 4. 
NoTB 2.— The Pluperfect Indicative is sometimes used— 

1) Espeeiaily to denote tbe result of a completed action : 

Fosteaquam consul fuerat after he had been consul.^ Cic. Anno tertio postquam 
profiigerat, in the third year after he liadjled. Nep. 

2) To denote repeated axtion : * 

Ut quisque venerat. solebat, etc.. as each one came (lit,, had come), he was wont, 
etc. Cic. 

Note S.— Postridie guam is used Wke posfguam : 

Postridiu quam tu es profectus, on the day after you started. Cic. 

1. In Livy and the late historians, the Pluperfect or Imperfect Subjunctivo 
IS often used to denote repeated action : • 

' On Temporal Clauses, see Hoffmann, 'Die Construction der iateinischen Zeitpartl- 
keln,' and LCibbert, ' Die SynLix von Quom.' 

' Or post guam and posted guam. 

' 8ee467, III.,vritbl. 

4 See 469, 1. 

» And was accordingly at tbe time a man of consular rank. 

' In this caae tbe Imperfect Indicative is generally used in the principal clause, as n 
the ex.ample here giveo. 
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Id ub! dixisset, hastam mittebat, whetiever he liad said that, he hurled (was 
wont to hurl) a spear. Liv. 

Note.— As a rare moeption, the Imperfect and Pluperfect SubjunctiTO occur after 
post^iuam or posieaquain : ^ 

Posteaquam aedificasset classes, aft&r lie had built Jieets. Cic, 

2. When the verb is in the second person singular to denote an indefinite 
subject, you = anj/ one, one, the Subjunctive is generally used in temporal 
olauses : 

Nalunt ubi veils, ubi noils cupiunt, the?/ are unwilling when you wish it (when 
one wishes it), ivhen you are unwiUinii they desire it. Tcr. Priuaciuam in- 
cipias, consulto opus est, be/ore you iegin, there is need of deliberation. Sail. 

RUIiE Ii.— Temporal Clauses -with dnm, etc.^ 

519. I. Temporal clauses with dum, dunec, and quoad, 
in the sense of while, as long as, take the Indicative : 

Haec feci, dum licuit, I did this while it was allowed. Cio, Quoad vixit, 
as long a? he lived. Nep. Dum leges vigSbant, as long as the laws were in 
force. Cic. Donee eris fSlfx, as long as you shall be prosperous. Ov. 
Quamdiu in prOvincia fuerunt, as long as they were in the province Cio. 

II. Temporal clauses with dum, donee, and quoad, in 
the sense of until, take — 

1. The Indicative, when the action is viewed as an 

ACTUAL FACT : 

DSlibera hoe, dum ego redeo, consider this until I return, lev. Donee 
rediit, until he returned. Liv. Quoad renuntiatum est, until it was (actual- 
ly) announced. Nep. 

2. The Subjunctive, when the action is viewed as some- 
thing DESIRED, PEOPOSED, Or CONCEIVED : 

Differant, dum deferveseat Ira, let them defer it till their anger cools 
(i. e., that it may cool). Cic. Exspectas dum dicat, you are waiting tilt he 
ipealcs (i. c, that he may speak). Cio. Ea oontinebis quoad te rideam, 
ijou will keep them till I see you. Cic. 

Note 1, — In the poets and the historians, dum is sometimes used with the Imperfect 
Subjunctive, and donee with the Imperfect and Pluperfect, Hlte cum in narration : 8 

Dum ea gererentur, helium coocitur, wMle these things were in progress (were 
done), a war was commenced. Liv. Nihil trepidabant donee ponte agerentur, they did 
not fear at all while they were driven on the bridge. Liv. Donee missi essent, vmMl 
they had been sent. Liv. 

NoTR 2. — Donee, in Tacitus, generally takes the Subjunctive : 

I But the text in these cases is somewhat uncertain. 

8 See p, 291, foot-note 1. ' See p. 895, foot-note 1, 
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Enouas eervat violentiam ciirsus, dfinec Uceano mlsceatu«, the BhiTM preserves the 
ra2)idi6y qf its current till it mingles with Vie ocean. Tac. 

RULE IJ.— Temporal Clauses with antequam and prius- 

quam. 

520. In temporal clauses with antequam and prius- 
quam ' — 

I. Any tense except tlie Imperfect and the Pluperfect 
is put — 

1. In tlie Indicative, when the action is viewed as an 

ACTUAL FACT : 

Priusquam lucet, adsunt, they are present before ii is light. Cic. Ante- 
quam in Siciliam Tent, before I came into Sicily. Cic. Antequam cOgno- 
\eTO,^ before I shall have a'sceriained. Cic. Nee prius respSxI quam veni- 
mus, nor did I look back until we arrived. Verg. 

2. In the Subjunctive,' when the action is viewed as 

SOMETHING DESIRED, PEOPOSED, Or CONCEIVED : 

Antequam de re publiea dieam, exponam consilium, / will set forth my 
plan before I (can) speak of the republic (i. e., preparatory to speaking of 
the republic).* Cic. Non prius duces diraittunt, quam ■ sit concessum, they 
did not dismiss the leaders till it icas granted. Caes. Priusquam incipias, 
consults opus est, before yom begin there is need of deliberation (i. e., as 
preparatory to beginning).* Sail. Tempestas minatur, antequam surgat, 
<7je tempest threatens, before it rises. Sen. Collem, priusquam sentiatur, 
communit, lie fortified tlie hill before it was (could he) perceived.^ Caes. 

II. The Imperfect and the Pluperfect are put in the 
Suijunctive : ' 

1 Often written ante quam and pi'iufi quam. sometimes with intervening words 
between ante or priits and guam. See also p. 291, foot-note 1. 

2 The Future is used only in early Latin, as in Plautus and Cato. 

s Remember that the Future is snpplied in the Subjunctive by the Present; see 496. 

* Here the temporal clause involves purpose as well as time. Antequam dlcam is 
nearly equivalent to ut posted dlcam: ' I will set forth my views, tlmt I may after- 
ward speak of the republic' 

6 Remember also that in temporal clauses the second pers.in singular with an indefi- 
nite subject, you = nni/ one. one, is generally in the Subjunctive ; see 518, 2. 

« Potential Subjunctive ; see 486, III. 

' The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Plnperfcct tenses is not always to be refer- 
red to the same principle. Sometimes, like the Subjunctive after dnm. it is best ex- 
plained as the Snhjuvctive of Pitrpoxe. as in the fii-st example, and sometimes like the 
Subjunctive of the historical tenses after cam ; see p. 295, foot-note 1. 
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Non prius egressus est quara rex eum in fidem reciperet, he did nol 
withdraw until the king took him. under his protection. Nep. Priusquam 
peteret consulatum, insanit, he was insane hefore he souyht llie consulship. 
Liv. Prius visus est Caesar, quam fama perferretur, Caesar appeared 
before any tidings were brought. Caes. Antequam urbem capereut, before 
they took the city. Liv. Priusquam de meo adventa audire potuissent, in 
Maeedoniam perrexl, before they were able to hear of my approach, I wenl 
into Macedonia. Cic. Paucts ante disbus, quam Syracusae caperentur, a 
few days before Syracuse was taken. Liv, 

Note 1. — When the principal clause is negative and contains an historical tense, the 
temporal clause generally takes the Perfect Indicative, as in the last example under I., 1 ; 
but it sometimes takes the Subjunctive, as in the first example under II. 

Note 2 — Prldie quam takes the same moods as priusquam : 

Pridio quam scripst, the day before I wrote. Cic. Pridio quam perlret, somniavit, 
he had a dream on the day before he died. Suet. 

Note 3. — For the Subjunctive of the second person with an indefinite subject, see 
518, 2. 

RTJLiE IiII. — Temporal Clauses ^vith cum. 

521. In temporal clauses with cum ' — 

I. Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect 

is put in the Indicative : 

Cum Terba faciunt, majores suos extollunt, when they speak, they extol 
their ancestors. Sail. Cum quiesount, probant, while they are silent they 
approve. Cic. Libros, cum est otium, legere soleo, w/ien tliere is leisure, 
I am vMnt to read books. Cie. Ad t§ scrTbam, cum plus otii nactus ero, / 
shall write to you when I shall have obtained more leisure. Cic. Omnia sunt 
incerta cum a jure discessum est, all things are uncertain when one has de- 
parted from tlie rxghi? Cic. 

II. The Imperfect and the Pluperfect are put — 

1. In the Indicative, when the temporal clause asseets 

AN HISTOEIOAL FACT : 

Paruit cum neoesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary.^ Cic. Non- 
dum profectus erat, cum liaec gerebantur, he had not yet started when these 
things took place. Liv. Turn cum res magnas permultl amiserant, Romat 
fides concidit, then, when many had lost great fortunes, credit felt at Rome. 
Cic. Cum quaepiam cohors impetum fecerat, hostes refugiebant, whenever 
any cohort made (had made) an attack, the enemy retreated. Caes. 

' See p. 290, foot-note 1, with the works of Hoffmann and Lubbert there mentioned. 

" Discessum est is an Impersonal Passive, a departure has been made ; see 301, 1. 

' Here the temporal clause not only defines the time of paruit, but also makes a 
distinct and separate statement, viz., it was necessary ; see p. 29.^ foot note i ; slsa 
r, 29". foot-note 1. 
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2. In the Subjunctive, when the temporal clause sim- 
ply DEFINES THE TIME of the principal action : ^ 

Cum epistulam complicarem, tabellaril venerunt, while I was folding the 
letter (i. e., during the act), thepostmeti came} Cic. Cum ex Aegypto rever- 
terfitur, decessit, he died while he was retwning (during his return) from 
Egypt. Kep. Cum dimicaret, oeclsus est, when he engaged in battle^ he was 
slain, Nep. Zenonem, cum Athenis essem, audiebam frequenter, /o/ifen 
heard Zeno when I was at Athens. Cic. Cum tridui viam perfecisset, nun- 
tiatum est, etc., when he had accomplished a journey of three days^ it was an- 
nounced, etc. Caes. Caesari cum id nuntiatum esset, maturat ab urbe 
proficiscT, when this was (had been) announced to Caesar^ he hastened to set 
out from the city. Caes. 

1) Cum with the force of a relative after tempus^ aetds^ and the like, takes — 

(1) Sometimes the Indicative, to state a fact : 

Fuit tempus, cum homines vagabantur, there was a time when men led a 
•oandering life. Cic. 

Note.— CVtw is sometimes thus used without iem.pus^ etc. : 

Fuit cum hoc <ncf poterat, tliere was a time when this could be said. LW. 

(2) Generally the Subjunctive, to characterize the period : ^ 

Id saeculum cum plena Graecia poCtarum esset, that age when (such that) 
Greece was full of poets. Cic. Erit tempus, cum desideres, the time will come, 
when you will desire. Cic. 

Note 1. — (him is sometimes thus used without tempus, etc. : 

Fuit cum arbitrarer, there was a time when I Hiought. Cic. 

Note 2. — Meminl cum, *I remember when,' generally takes the Indicative, but au- 
dio cum, video cum, and animadverto cum, generally the Subjunctive : 

Meminl cum mihl desipere videbare, I remember whe7i you seemed to me to be un 
toise. Cic. AudlvT cum diceret, I heard him say (lit, when he said). Cic. 

2) Cum, meaning from the time when, since, takes the Indicative : 
Centum annl sunt, cum dictator fuit, it u one hundred years since he was 

dictator. Cic. 

Note l.—Oum . . . turn, in the sense of 'not only . . but also,' 'both . . . and,' 
generally takes the Indicative in both clauses, but in the sense of ' though . . . yet,^ the 
Subjimctive in the first clause and the Indicative in the second : 

Cum antea dtstinebar, turn hoc tempore distineor, not only was 1 ocowpied before, 

* In the Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses the choice of mood often depends not so 
much upon the nature of the thought, as upon the intention and feeling of the writer at 
the moment. If be wishes to asuert that the action of the temporal clause is an histori- 
cal fact, he uses the Indicative; but if he introduces it for the sole purpose of defining 
the time of Uie pi^-ndpal actioti^ he uses the Subjunctive. Thus, cinn ephtulam com- 
pficdrem does not asftert that I folded the letter, but, assuming that as admitted, it 
makes use of it in defining the time of venerunt. See also foot-note under 1 above; alflc 
p. 290, foot-Dote t. 

'* Uke the Subjunctive m relative clauses after indefinite antecedents; see 503, L 
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but lam cblso occupied now. Cic. Quae cum sint grayia, turn illud acerblaslmun esi\ 
though these things are severe^ that is the most grievous. Cic. 

Note 2. — For cum iu Causal clauses, see 517. 

KoTB 8. — For cum in Concessive clauses, see 616, III. 

VIII. IistDiBBCT DiscouKSB — Or&Uo OhVigua. 
Moods and Tenses in Indirect Discourse. 

522. When a writer or speaker expresses thoughts, whether his 
own or those of another, in any other form than in the original 
words of the author, he is said to use the Indirect Discourse — Orct- 
tiS OlUqua : ' 

Platonem ferunt in Italiam venisae, tJiei/ say fhat Plato came into Italy. 
Cic. Eespondeo te doloretn ferre moderate, I reply that you hear the affliction 
with moderation. Cio. tJtilem arbitror ease scientiam, / thinh that knowledge 
is useful. Cic. 

1. In distinction from the Indikeot DiacouEaE — OrdtiB Obliqua, the original 
worda of the author are said to be in the Dikeot DisooDnsE — Ordtio BScta. 

2. Worda quoted without change belong to the Direct DisociTRaB : 

Eex ' duumviroa ' inquit ' secundum legem faclo,' the king said, ' / appoint 
duumvirs according to law.' Liv. 

RULE liHI.— Moods in Principal Clauses. 

623. The principal clauses o£ the Dieect Discouese 
on becoming Indieect take the Infinitive or Subjunctive 
as follows : 

I. When Declaeative, they take the Infinitive with a 
Subject Accusative. 

Dicebat animoa esse divinos, he was wont to say that souls are divitie, 
Cic. Platonem Tareutum veniase reperio, I find that Plato came to Taren- 
turn. Cic. Cato mirarl se aiebat, Cato was wont to say that he wondered. 
Cio. Hippies gloriatus est, annulura se su5 manii confSoisse,'' Hippias 
boasted that he had made the ring with his own hand. Cic. 

Note. — The verb on which the Infinitive depends is often omitted, or only implied in 
some preceding verb or expression ; especially after the Subjunctive of Purpose : 

* Thus, in the first example, Platonem in ItaMam venisse is in the indirect dis- 
course ; in the direcl^ i. e., in the original words of those who made the statement, it 
would be : Plato in TtalioTrt, venit. 

2 In the direct discourse these examples would read — (1) animl sutit diving (21 
Plato Tarentum venit, (S) mlror, and (4) amiulum med mawl confeci. Observe that 
the pronominal subjects Implied in mlror and confecl are expressed with the Infinitive- 
as mirwri se, se confecisse. But the subject is sometimes omitted when it can be read- 
ily supplied ; see second example under II., 2, below. 
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Pythia praecdpit ut Miltiadem imperatorem sumerent; incepta prOspera fatara^ 
Pythia commanded that they should take Miltiades as tlieir commander^ (telling 
them) that their ejvrts would be successful. Nep. 

II. When Interrogative, they take — 

1. Generally the Suijunctive; 

Ad poatulata Caesaria respondit, quid sibi vellet, cur venlret,' to tf>£ 
iemands of Caesar he replied, what did he wish, why did lie come ? Caes. 

Note.— Deliberative questions retain the Subjunctive from the direct discourse: 
In spem venerat so posse, etc. ; cur fortunam periclitaretur,i lie hoped (had come 
Into hope) thM,t lie was able, etc. ; why should he try fortune t Caes. 

2. Sometimes the Infinitive with a Stibject Acousative, 
as in rhetorical questions : " 

Docebant rem esse testimonio, etc. ; quid esse levius, etc., they showed 
that the fact was a proof (for a proof), etc. ; what was more inconsiderate, 
etc. ? Caes. Kespondit, num memoriam deponere posse,^ fie replied, could 
he lay aside the recollection ? Caes. 

III. When Imperative/ they take the Siihji(,netive : 
Scnbit Labieno cum legiSne veniat, he writes to Labienus to come (that 

he should come) with a, legion. Caes. Redditur responsum, castria se 
tenereut, iJie reply was returned that they should keep themselves in camp. 
Llv. Mllites certiores faeit, se reficerenf , he directed the soldiers to refresh 
themselves. Caes. Orabant ut Bib! auxilium ferret, they prayed tliat lie 
would brinff them help. Caes. Niintius venit, ne dubitaret, a message came 
that he sltould not hesitate. Nep. Cohortfitus est, ne perturbarentur,' he 
exhorted them not to be alarmed. Caes. 

Note. — An affirmative command takes the Subjunctive without ut^ except after verbs 
ot wishing and asking, but a negative command takes the Subjunctive with ne; see eZ' 
amples. 

* In the direct discourse these examples would read— (1) ^id tibivUt cUr venlst 
and (2) curpwioliterf 

» A question used for rhetorical efitect in place of an assertion is called a Hhetorical 
Question, as num potest, ' can he ? ' = tkji potest, ' he can not ' ; quid est turpius, ' what 
is baser? ^ = nihil est turpius, ' nothing is baser.' Here belong many questions which in 
the direct form have the verb in the first or in the third person. As such questions are 
equivalent to declarative sentences, they take the same construction, the Infinitive with 
its subject 

s Direct discourse — (1) guid est levius — nihil est levius, and (2) nitm memoriam 
deponere possum = meTnoriam deponere nfnpossum. 

* Imperative sentences include those sentences which take the Sv^jwncUve of De- 
sire; see 484. 

* Id the direct discourse these examples would read— (1) cum legione veni, (2) cos- 
trls vos tenete, (8) voa refidte. (4) noMs ausciUum fer, (5) noli dubitare, and (6) »' 
pertwrbdti sit 'a. 
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RUIiE LLV. — Moods in Subordinate Clauses. 

524. The subordinate clauses of the Direct Disoouksb 
on becoming Indieect take the Subjunctive : 

Kespondit se id quod in Nervils feeisset factui'um,' he replied tliat he 
would do what he had done in the case of the Nervii. Oaes. HippiSs gloria- 
tus est, annulum quem iiaberet se sua manu confecisse," Hippias boasted 
that he had made with his own hand the ring which he wore. Cic. 

1. The Infimtive with Subject Aeeusatii>e is sometimes used. Thus — 

1) In ilauses introduced by the relative pronoun, or by relative- adverbs, ■ 
vM, unde, qudre, etc., when they have the force of principal clauses (453) : 

Ad eum defertur, esse olvem Eomanuia qui quereretur, quem (= et eum) 
asservatum esse, it was reported to 1mm that there was a Roman citizen who 
•made a complai'nt., and that lie had been placed under guard. Cic. T6 suspi- 
cor eisdem, quibus me ipsum, commovgrl, I suspect that you are moved by the 
same things as I. Cic. 

2) In clauses introduced by cum, quam, guamquam, quia, and some other 
conjunctions, especially in Livy and Tacitus : 

Num putatia, dixisse Antonium minacius quam faoturura fuisse, do you 
think Antony spoke more threateningly than he would have acted ? Cic. Dl- 
cit, se moenibus inclusos tenere eos, quia per agros vagarl, he says thai lie 
keeps them shut up within the walls, because (otherwise) they would wander 
through the fields. Liv. See also 535, 1., 5 and 6. 

2. The Indicative is used — 

1) In parenthetical and explanatory clauses introduced into the Indirect 
Discourse without strictly forming a part of it : 

Eeferunt silvam esse, quae appellatur BacSnis,^ they report that there is a 
forest which is called Sacenis. Caes. Audio Gellium philosophos qui tunc 
erant^ oonvocasse, I hear that GelUus called togetJier the philosophers o/thpi 
day (lit., wio then were). Cic. 

2) Sometimes in clauses not parenthetical, to give . prominence to the fact 
stated, especially in relative and temporal clauses : 

Certior factus est ex ea parte viol, quam Gallls concesserat, omnSs disces- 
sisse, he was informed that all Jiad withdrawn from tliM fart of the village 
which he had assigned to the Gauls. Caes. Diount ilium diem claiissimura 
fuisse cum domum reductus est S. patribus, they say that the day when he won 
conducted home by the fathers was the most illustrious. Cic. 

525. Tenses in the Indirect Discouese generally conform 
to the ordinary rules for the use of tenses in the Subjunctive and 
Infinitive ; ' but notice the following special points : 

^ Direct, faciam id Quod in Nervils feci. 
2 Direct, ammAilum quem habeo med manu emfecl. 

^ These clauses, quae appelUitwr Bacenis and qui twnc erant^ are not strictly parts 
uf the g;eneral report, but expZanatioTis added "by the narrator. 
* See 490-496 and 537 
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1. The Present and Perfect may be used even after an historical tense, 
to impart a more lively effect to the narrative : 

Caesar respondit, si obsides sibi dentur, sesS pacem esse factdrum, Cauair 
repUed, that if hostages should be given him, he would makepeace. Caes. Ex- 
itus fuit oratiOnis, neque uUosvaoare agrfls, qui darl possint, the close of the 
oration was, that there were (are) not any lands unoccupied which could (can) 
le given. Caes. 

2. The Future Perfect in a subordinate clause of the direct discourse 
la changed in the indirect into the Perfect Subjunctive after a principal 
tense, and into the Pluperfect Subjunctive after an historical tense : 

Agunt ut dSmicent ; ibi imperium fore, unde victoria fuerit, they arrange 
that they shall fight j thai the sovereigjUy shall he on the side which shall win 
the victory (whence the victory may have been). Liv. ApparSbat rSgnaturum 
qui vlcisset,^ it was evident that he would be king who should conquer. Liv. 

Note. — For Tenses in Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse, see 537. 

Pronouns and Pei'sons in Indirect Discourse. 

626. In passing from the Diebct Discoubsb to the Indirect, 
pronouns of the first and second persons are generally changed to 
pronouns of the third person,^ and the first and second persons of 
verbs are generally changed to the third person : 

GlOriatus est, anuulum se sua manu confecisse,' he boasted thai he had made 
the ring with his own hand. Cic. Redditur responsum, castrls se tenerent,' 
the reply was retv/med that they should keep themselves in ca/mp. Liv. Ee- 
spondit, si obsides ab ils sibi dentur, sese cum ils pSoem esse facturum,^ fe 
replied that if hostages should be given to him by them, he would make peace 
with them. Caes. 

Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse. 

527. Conditional sentences, in passing from the Direct Dis- 
coTmsB to the Indirect, undergo the following changes : 

1 In tlie direct discourse — (1) ibl imperium erit, unde victoria fuerit, and (2) reff- 
ndbit qui vlcerit. 

2 Thus — (1) ego is changred to eul, sibi, etc., or to ipse ; meus and nosfer to suus ; (2) 
Jw to is or ille, sometimes to sui, etc. ; tuus and vester to su^ts or to the Genitive of is; 
ind ^3) hie and iste to ille. But the pronoun of the first person may of course be used 
In the indirect discourse in reference to the reporter or author, and the pronoun of the 
second person in reference to the person addressed; Adiirmavi quidvis ml perpeBsa- 
ram, / asserted that I would endure anything. Cic. EespondeO te dolorem ferre mode- 
rate, I reply that tou bear the a0icHon with moderation. Cic. 

3 Direct, annulum ego med manMconfeci. Ego becomes sp, and mea, sua. 
* Direct, castrls vos tenets. Vos becomes se, and tenHe, te^ierent. 

6 Direct, si obsides a nobis mihi dahuntur, voblseum pdcem facia/m. A vobls 
becomes db Us; m/iM becomes sibi; vobisaum, cum ils; and the implied subject o/ 
faciam becomes ses^, the subject of esse facturum. 
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I. In the First Form, the Indicative ia changed to the Subjunctive in the 
condition and to the Infinitive in the conclusion : 

Kespondit, si quid Caesar se velit, ilium ad 86 venire oportCre,* he replied^ 
if Caesar wished anything of kim^ he ought to come to him. Caes. 

Note. — In all forms of conditional sentences the conclusion, when imperative, and 
g-enerally when interrogative^ takes the Stibjwnctive according to 533 : 

Eeaponderunt, si nou aequum exislimaret, etc., cur postularet,'* etc., they replied, i^ 
?h6 did not think it fair, QtG.,why did he demand, etc. Oaes. Eum certiorem feoo- 
3nnt, 31 suas res manere vellet, Alcibiadem persequeretur,^ they informed him that if 
hetoished his institutions to he permanent^ he should take tneasures against Alci- 
hiades. Nep. Die quidnam facturus fuerte, si censor fuisaes,* aay what you would 
ha/ve done^ if you had been c&nsor. Liv. 

II. In the Second Form, the Present or Perfect Subjunctive in the con- 
dition remains unchanged after a principal tense, but may be changed^ to 
the Imperfect or Pluperfect after an historical tense, and in the conclu- 
sion it is changed to the Future Infinitive : 

Eespondit, si etlpendium remlttatur, libenter sese recusaturum populi 
Eomanl araicitiam," he replied that if the tribute should be remitted^ he would 
gladly renounce the friendship of the Roman people. Caes, 

Note.— See note'under I. 

III. In the Third Form, the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive remains 
unchanged in the condition, regardless of the tense of the principal verb, 
but in the conclusion it is changed to the Periphrastic Infinitive in -ru^ 
fuisse^ rarely to that in -o'lcs esse: 

Edspondit, si quid ipsi a Caesare opus esset, sese ad eum venturum fuisse,' 
he replied that if he wanted anything of Caesar, he would have come to Mm, 
Caes. Clamitabat, si ille adesset, ventures ease/ he cried out that they would 
come if he were present. Caes. 

Note 1.— In the conclusion, the periphrastic form futumm fuisse ut with the Sub- 
junctive is used in the Passive voice, and sometimes in the Active: 

Nisi nuntii esseut allati, e^stimabant futiiruni fuisse nt oppidum amitteretur,'' they 
tJiought that the town would have be&n lost, if tidings had not been brought. Caes. 

Note 2.— In conditional sentences with the Imperfect or PVup&rfmt &vib^nnetvoe in 
the condition, and with an historical tense of the Indicativem the conclusion — 

^ Direct, si quid Caesar me vult, ilium ad me venire oportet. For change of pro- 
nouns see 526, and for the tense of velit see 625, 1. 

s Direct, si non aequum exlstimds, eHrposiulda T 

3 Direct, s* tuas res mansre vis, Alcibiadem p&rsequere. Notice change In the 
pronoun and in the person of the verb; see 526. 

■* Direct, quidnam fScissSs (or fact Orusfhtistl), sz censor fmsses. 

6 But is often retained unchanged according to 525, 1. 

8 Direct, si stipendium remittdtur, libenter recvsem popuU EomdnA amicitia/m. 
or si stvpendimm, remittitur, libenter recUsdho populi Romdnl amwitiam. Observe 
that these two forms become identical in the indirect discourse. 

^ Direct— (1) SI qmd mihi a Caesoflre opus esset, ad eum vSrviss&m; (2) si iUi 
iidesset, venl/rent ; and (3) nisi nUnUl essent alldtl, oppidum Q/mismim esaet. 
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1) rha IndieaUve is gener&lly changed to the Per/eet Infinitive : 

Memento Istam dlgmtatem te non potuisse consequl, nisi meis consililB paniisses,' 
rvmember that you would not have been ahle to attain tJiat dignity^ if you liaci not 
foUowed my counsels, Cic. 

2) The Indicative is changed to the Perfect Suigunctive if the context requires that 
mood: 

Quis dubitat quin si So^untinis tulissumus operam, averstiii helium fuerlmus,^ who 
ioubts that we should hwce averted the icar^ (f we had carried aid to the Sagun- 
Hnea f Liv. Scimus quid, si vixisset, factOrus fuerit,i we know what he would have 
tone, if he had Heed. Liv. 

Indirect Clauses. 

528. The indirect discourse in its widest application includes — 

1. Subordinate clauses containing statements made on the authority of 
any other person than the writer ; see 516 : 

Omnes libros quos frater suus rellquisset mihi donavit, Jie gave to me all 
the looks which his Irother had left.^ Cic. 

2. Indirect questions ; see 529, I. 

Note, — L clause which involves a question without directly asking it ia called an In- 
direct or Dependent Question : 

Quae^vit salvusne esset chpeus, he asked whether his shield was ac^fe.^ 01c. 

S. Many subordinate clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a 
Subjunctive ; see 529, II. 

RTJTiE I<T.— Moods in Indirect Clauses. 

529. The Subjunctive is used — 
I. In indirect questions: 

Quaeritur, cQr doctissimi homines dissentiant, it is a question, why the 
most learned men disagree. Cic. Quaesieras, nonne putarem, you had asked 
whellier I did not think, Cic. Qualis sit animus, animus nescit, tlie soul 
knows not whai the soul is. Cic. Quid dies ferat incertum est, what a day 
wiU bnnff forth is uncertain. Cic. Quaeritur quid futurum sit, what will 
be, is the question. Cic. Quaerit quinam eventus, si foret bellatum, futilrus 
fuerit, he asks what would liave hem the result if war Imd been waged. Liv. 
Dahho nam debestm, I doubt whetJier I ougJU. Plin. Incerta feror si Jup- 
piter velit, 7 am rendered uncertain whether Jupiter wishes. Verg. Ut te 
oblectes scire cupio, I wish to know how you amuse yourself. Cic. Difficile 

* Direct — (1) istam dignitatem ccnsequi nin potuisti, nisi mets crnsiHia pdrvds- 
aes; (2) si Saguntlnis ttUissemus operant, ballum aversurl fuimus ; (S) quid, si 
Bixisset, factHrus fuit t 

' That is, which he said his brother had left. 

' Here no question Is directly asked. We have simply the statement, 'he asksd 
whether his shield was safe,' bat this statement Involves the question, aaleusne est 
elipeue, ' is my shield safe ! ' 
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dictu est utrum timuerint an dllexerint, it is difficult to say whether ihep 
feared or loved. Cic. 

II. Often in clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or 
upon another Subjunctive : 

Nihil indiguius est quam eum qui culpa caveat supplicio non carere, 
nothing is more shameful than that he loho is free from fault should not he 
exempt from punishment. Cic. Utrum difficilius esset negare tibi an ef- 
ficere id quod rogares diu dubitavi, whether it would he more difficult to re- 
fuse your request or to do that lohich you ask, / have long doubted. Cic. 
Recordatione nostrae amicitiae sic fruor ut beate vixisse videar quia cum 
Sclpione vixerim^ I so enjoy the recollection of our friendship that I seem to 
have lived happily hecau^se I have lived with Scipio. Cic. Naevium rogat 
ut curet quod dfxisset, 7ie asked Naevius to attend to that which he had men- 
tioned. Cic. "Vereor ne, dum minuere velim, laborem, augeam, I fear that, 
while I WISH to diminish the labor ^ I shall increase it. Cic. 

Note 1. — Id clauses dependent upon an Infioitive or upon a Subjunctive, observe— 

1) That the Subjunctwe is used when the clauses are essential to the general 
thought of the sentence, as in the examples just given. 

^ 2) That the Indicative is used vrhen the clauses are in a measiu-e par&ntheticalf and 
when they give special prominence to the fact stated : 

Mllites misit, ut eos qui fugerant persequerentur, he sent soldiers to pursue those 
ivho hadjled (i. e., the lligitives). Caes. Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn, vel in iis quos 
nilnquam vidimus, diligamus, such is the force of integrity that we love it even in tliose 
whom we have never seen. Cic. 

Note 2.— In clauses introduced by dum^ the Indicative is very common, especially in 
the poets and historians : 

Fuere qui, dum dubitat Scaevinus, hortarentur Pisonem, there were those who ex- 
horted Piso, while Scaevinus hesitated. Tac. See also 467, 4. 

1. Indirect or dependent questions^ like tlioae not dependent (351, 1), are 
introduced by interrogative pronouns or other interrogative words, as quis, 
qui, qudUs^ etc. ; quid, cur^ ne, nonne, num ; rarely by si, * whether,' and ut^ 
* how ' ; see examples above. 

Note \.—Sl is sometimes best rendered to see whether, to see if, to try if. etc. . 

Te adeunt, si quid velis, they come to you to see whether you wish anything. Cic. 

Note 2.— In the poets 8% Is sometimes similarly used with the Indicative: 

Inspice si possum douata reponere, examine me to see whether lam able to restore 
your gifts. Hor, 

Note S.— In indirect questions num does not necessarily imply negation. 

Note 4. — An indirect question may readily be changed to a direct or ind^end- 
mt Question.^ 

2. An Accusative, referring to the same person or thing as the subj ect of the 
question, is sometimes, especially in poetry, inserted after the principal verb : 

1 Thus the direct question involved in the first example is, cur doctissiml Ttomines 
dissentiunt, '■ why do the most learned men disagree ? ' In the second, ncnne putdSt 
'do you not think ? ' 
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Ego ilium neaoiS qui fuerit, / do not hiww (him) wlw he was, Ter. Die 
tominem qui sit, tell who the man is. Plaut. 

3. Indirect double questions are generally introduced by the same inter- 
rogative particles as those which are direct (353). Thus — 

1) They generally take utrum or -ne in the first member and a» in the 
second : 

Quaeritur virtus suamne propter dignitatem an propter fructus aliquos ex- 
petatur, it is ashed whether virtue is sought for its own worth, or for certain ad- 
vantages. Cic. 

2) But they sometimes omit the particle in tie first member, and take in 
the second an or -ne in the sense of or, and necne or an nSn in the sense of 
or not : 

Quaeritur natura an dootrlna possit efflol virtus, it is ashed whether virtue 
can be secured by nature, or by education. Cic. Sapientia beatos elfloiat necne 
quaestid est, whether or not wisdom mahes men ha'ppy is a question. Cic. 

NoTK 1. — Other forms, as -ne . . . -ne, an . . . an, are rare or poetic : 

Qui teneant, hominesne feraene, quaerere, to ascertain who inhaMt them, whether 
men or beasts. Verg. 

Note 2. — An, in the sense of whether not, implying an affirmative, is used after verbs 
isnd expressions of doubt and uncertainty : dubito an, nescio an, haud seio an, ' I doubt 
whether not,' ' I know not whether not ' = * I am inclined to think ' ; dubium est an, in- 
arium est a/n, * it is uncertain whether not ' = ' it is probable ' : 

Dubito an Tlirasybiilum prlmum omnium ponam, / doubt whefJier I should not 
place Thrasybul-us f/rst of all (i. e., I am inclined to think I should). Nep. 

Note 3. — An sometimes seems to have the force otaut: 

Cum Simonide^, an quia aliuB,i poIUcerotur, wJien Simonides or some other one 
promised. Cic. 

4. The Subjunctive is put in the periphrastic form in the indirect ques- 
tion (1) when it represents a periphrastic form in the direct question, an(? 
(2) generally, not always, when it represents a Future Indicative ; see the 
fifth and sixth examples under 689, 1. 

5. Indirect Questions must be carefully distinguished — 

1) From clauses introduced by relative pronouns or relative adverbs. 
These always have an antecedent or correlative expressed or understood, and 
are never, as a whole, the subject or object of a verb, while indirect ques- 
tions are generally so used : 

Dicam quod sentio {relative clause), I will tell that which (id quod) I think.'' 
Gio. Dicam quid intellegam (indirect question), I will tell what Iknmv. Cic. 
Quaeramus ubi maleficium est, let us seek there (ibi) where the crime is. Cic. 

2) From direct questions and exclamations ; 

1 Some critics treat an quis alius as a direct question inserted parenthetically : or 
was it some other one f 

2 In the first and third examples, quod sentio and libx . . . est are not questions, but 
relative clauses ; id is understood as the antecedent of quod, and tbi as the antecedent 
or correlative of «M; but in the second example, quid intellegam is an indirect ques- 
tion and the object of dJcom ; I mil tell (what?) wliat T know (i. e., will answer thai 
question). 
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Quid agendum est? nesois, lohat is to be done? I hnow not.^ Cic. Vide! 
quam conversa res est, see/ how changed is the case. Cic. 

3) From clauses introduced by nescid quie = guidam,^ ' some one,' nescid 
quomodo = qnodammodo, ' in some way,' mlrum quantum, ' wonderfully 
much,' ' wonderfully,' etc. These take the Indicative : 

NeeoiS quid animus praesagit,' the mind foreiodea, I Tenow not what. Ter. 
Id mirum quantum profuit, this profited, it is wonderful how much (i. e., it 
wonderfully profited). Liv. 

6. Personal CoNSTUuoTioif. — Instead of an impersonal rerh with an indirect 
question as subject, the personal construction is sometimes used, as follows : 

Perspiciuntur quam sint le ves,* it id seen how inconstant they are ! Cic. 

1. The Indicative in Indirect Questions is sometimes used in early 
Latin and in the poets, especially in Plautus and Terence : 

Si memorare velim, quam fidell animo fui, possum, if I should wish to 
mention how much fidelity 1 showed, lam able. Ter. 

530, The directions already given for converting the Direct Di3- ' 
COURSE, Oratih Ricta, into the Indirect, Oratio Ohhqua, are further illus- 
trated in the following passage from Caesar : 

DiitBCT Dlsoouese. Indirect DTsnotnisE. 

Caesarem obsecrJre coepit : ' Ns Caesarem obsecrare coepit, nS quid 

quidgravius in frutrem statueris ; scio gravius in fritrem statueret ; scire si 
ilia esse vera, nee quisquam ex eo ilia esse vtra, neo quemquam ex eo 
plus quam ego doloris capit, propterea plus quam se doloris capere, propterea 
quod cum ipse gratil plurimum domi quod cum ipse gr:;tia plurimum domi 
atque in reliqua Gallia, ille minimum atque in reliqua Gallia, ille minimum 
propter adulescentiam poterat, per mi propter adultscentiam posset, per si 
crevit ; quibus opibus ac nervis non crevisset ; quibus opibus ac nervis 
solum ad minuendam gritiam, sed non solum ad mlnuendam gratiam, 
pa3ne ad perniciem Tneam utitur ; Bed paene ad perniciem suam, utere- 
ego tamen et amore fritemo et axis- tur ; sese tamen et amore fritemo et 
timatione vulgi commioveor. Quod si exlstimatione vulgi commoveri. Quod 
quid 6i a ti gravius acciderit, cum si quid 6i a Caesare gravius accidisset, 
ipse hMnc locum amioitiae apud te cum ipse eum locum amlcitiae apud 
feneam, nemd existimdbit, non Tned eum teniret, Tieminem exHstirndturum, 
voluntate factum ; qua ex r3 totfus non sva voluntate factum ; qua ex re 
Galliae animi a Tne avertentur.' futurum uti totius Galliae animi fi si 

dverterentur. Caes., B. G., I., 20. 

' Quid agendum sit nescid^ ' I know not what is to he done,' would be an indirect 
question. 

= Sec 191, note. 

3 Praesdgit does not depend upon nescid, but is entirely independent. N'esciS quid ' 
animus praeadgiat would be an indirect question, and would mean, / know not what 
the mind forebodes. 

* Lit, they are seen. Observe that this personal construction corresponds to the 
Active, perspiciv/nt eds qua/m, sint leves, ' they perceive (them) how inconstant they are.' 
Sec also ego ill/um nescid qm fuerit. 5f*.9, 2. 
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iiToTB — In this illustration observe the following" points : 

1) That the Indiaatioe in the principal clauses of the direct discourse !s changed to 
tae corresponding tense of the Injinitive in the indirect,* and that the Subjzmcti/ve, eta- 
CuerU^ denoting incomplete action, is changed to the Imperfect Subjunciive alter the 
hietorical tense, coepit. 

2) That in the subordinate clauses the verbs denoting incomplete action are changed 
to the Imperfect Subjunctive, while those denoting completed action are changed to the 
Pluperfect Subjunctive." 

8) That sciO becomes scire se (i. e., that the subject of the Infinitive is generally ex 
pressed). 

4) That the pronouns of the ^rst person are changed to reflea:ives ; and thai; those off 
the second person are changed to is.^ 

53 1 . The process by which the Indirect Discourse, Oratio Ohllqua^ 
is changed to the Direct, Oralis EScta^ is illustrated in the following pas 
sages from Caesar : 

Indirect Discourse. Direct Discoitebe. 

Eespondit, trdnstsae Ehenum sese Eespondit: * Tranm Ehenum nOn 

non sua sponte, sed rogdtvm, et artxs- rued sponte, sed rogdtus ct ar<^8lt'm 

sUtmi a Gallls. Se prius in Galliara & Gallls. JBIgo prius in Galliam ven% 

venisse quam populum Romdnum. quam popvlus Eomdnus. Quid l^i 

Q,\}\A sibi vellet ? Cur in swas posses- vis? Cur in fneds possessiones ve- 

sionea venlret? Caes., B. G., I., 44. nls.f 

Ita respondit, eo sihl minus dubi- Ita respondit : * E5 miM minus 

tationid darl quod eas res quas legatl dubitatlonis datur quod eas res quas 

Helvetii commemoroLssent meniovia te~ vos^ legati Helvetii, conwiemordvisUs, 

neret. Quod si veteris contumeliae ob- memoiia teneo. Quod si veteris con- 

llvlscl vellet^ nura etiam recentium in- tumeliae obllvisci voU^ num etiam re- 

jurxarum memoriam deponere posse? centium injuriarum memoriam de- 

Cum ea ita sint, tamen, si obsides ab ■ ponere possum f Cum Tiaec ita sint, 

ils sihi dentur^ sese cum its pacem esse tamen, si obsides a vohis miM dahvm^ 

facAwrum. Caea., B. G., I., 14. tur^ vobisawvn i^a,cemfaciam.^ 

Note.— In these illustrations observe the following points : 

1) That in the principal clauses (1) the Infinitives with se or slse, expressed or im- 
derstood, are changed to the first person of the Indicative ; * (2) other Infinitives are 
also changed to the Indicative, but the person is determined by the context; ^ and (8) 

1 Thus scid becomes scire; capita capere; commoveor, commoveri ; exlstimabit^ 
e^lstimaturum {esse); and a^verientur, fut'lrum uH dverterentur. This last form, 
futwrwm uVl d/Derterentur^ is the Periphrastic Future Infinitive Passive; see 537, 8. 

2 Thus poterat XiecoraeB posset ; vtitur, Uteretur; teneam^ teneret; hut cr&vit be- 
comes crevisset; acciderit^ accidisset. 

8 Thus (1) ego is changed to se; me to se; meam to suam; med to sua; and (2) 
fe to ewn; hunc to eum. 

* Thus trdnMsse sese is changed to fydnsil ; se venisse to ego vent ; sese esse fac- 
tUrum to faciam ; posse, -vvith se undersL jod, ■ - poaswm. 

* Thus minus dari\)eQ.omeB minus datur; butifthe subject of the Infinitive is of 
the second person, the Indicative will also be of that person, Ee^oTbdeO te dolorem 
ferrs moderate thus becomes responded, '■dolorem moderate fer»;'' see p. 299, foot- 
note 2. J. I 
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fhitj^imctives are changed to the Indicative after interrogative wordB,^ and to the ^m 
perat?/v6in other situations. '■* 

2) That in the subordinate clauses the SubJ'U/iietiv&, unless required by the thought 
Irrespective of the indirect discourse, is changed to the IndioaUve.^ 

3) That the reflexive pronouns swl, sibi, etc., and sutos are changed (1) generally to 
pronouns of the first person, but (2) sometimes to those of the second person.* 

4) That is and iile are (1) generally changed to til or /tie, but (2) sometimes retained.^ 

5) That a noun referring to the person or persons addressed may be put in the 
Vocative preceded by tu, or voa.^ 

SECTION VII. 

INFINITIVE.— SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

I. Infinitive. 

632, The Infinitive is a verbal noun with special character- 
istics. Like verbs, it has voice and tense, takes adverbial modi- 
fiers, and governs oblique cases.' 

BUIiE LVI.— Infinitive. 

533. Many verbs admit an Infinitive to complete or 

qualify their meaning : 

Audeo dicere, I dare say (I venture to say). Cic. Haec vitare cupimus, 
we desire to avoid these things, Cic. Constituit non progredl, he decided 

* Thus qwid vellet is changed to quid 'Ols f cO/r ven^ret to cwr venis f Vellet and 
v&nlret are in the Imperfect simply because dependent upon an historical tense, and are 
therefore chang^ed to the Present in the direct discourse. In deliberative questions 
(484, V.) the Subjunctive is retained in the direct discourse. 

^ Thus Glim legione veniat, under 633, III., becomes cum, legioneveni. The Sub- 
junctive may of course be retained in the direct discourse whenever the thought requires 
that mood. 

^ Thus commemordssent, pluperfect after an historical tense, is changed to com- 
memord/oistis ; teniret to teneo ; vellet to void; dem,tv/r io dahuntur. SmMs retained 
unchanged because required in a causal clause with cum ; see 51 7. 

4 Thus (1) tranalsse sese is changed to tr&n^% with subject implied in the ending; 
Rwa to me&; se veniese to ego veni^ with emphatic subject ; siids to meds ; sibi to mihx; 
8?se esse facturum to/aeiam ; (2) sibi to UH, in quid sibl vellet. As the subject of an 
infinitive (636), fie or aese often corresponds to the pronominal subject implied in the 
ending of a finite verb; see p. 187, foot-note 5. 

6 Thus (1) ab iis is changed to d vobis ; cwm its to voblscfu/m ; ea ita eini to haeo 
ita aint; (2) eaa rea is retained. 

" Thus legdtl ITelvetil, the subject of commemordsBent^ is changed to vbs^ legdH 
ffelvitil 

' OrigiuaUy the Latin Infinitive appears to have been the Dative case of an abstract 
verbal noun, and to have been used to denote the purpose or end (384, 1, 8) for which 
Miything is or is done. Being thus only loosely connected with the verb of the sentence, 
it readily lost its special force as a case and soon began to be employed with considerable 
freedom 'd a variety of con'trnciinnfi. Tn this respect the history of the Iri^itive resem- 
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not to advance. Caes. CrSduli esse coeperunt, tliey began to he credulous. 
Cic. Vincere S(as, you know how to conquer (you know to conquer). Li v. 
Victoria iiti nescis, you do not know how to wse victory. Liv. Latlne loqui 
didioerat, he had learned to speak Latin. Sail. DSbes hoc resciibere, you 
ought to write this in reply. Hor. Nemo mortem effugere potest, no one is 
able to escape death. Cic. Solent cogitare, tliey are accustomed to think. Cic. 
I. The Infinitive is thus used — 

1. "Witi Transitive Veres meaning to dare, desire, determine ; to begin, 
continue, end ; to know, learn; to owe, etc. ; see examples above. 

Note 1. — For the /Subjunctive with some of these verbs, see 498, 1., note. 
Note 2.— See also 498, II., note 1. 

2. With Ihtkansitive Verbs meaning to be able ; to be wont, be accustomed, 
eta ; see examples above. 

II. In special constructions the Infinitive has nearly the force of !^ 
Dative of Purpose ok End — ' 

1. With Ihteansitive Verbs : 

Non populare penates v6nimns, we Mm not come to lay waste your hornet. 
Verg. Conjuravere patriam incendere, they conspired to destroy thsw country 
withfire. Sail. 

2. With Transitive Verbs in connection with the Accusative ; 

Pecus egit altos visere montes, he drove his herd to visit the lofty moun- 
Inins. Hor. Quid habes dioere, what have you to say F Cic. Dederat comam 
diffundere ventis, sJie had given her hair to the winds to scatter. Verg." 

3. With Adjectives : 

Est paratus audire, he is prepared to hear (for hearing). Cic. Avidl oom- 
onttere pugnam, eager to engage (for engaging) in, battle. Ovid. Eons Hva 
dare nomen idoneus, a fountain Jit to give a name to the river. Hor, 

Note 1. — This use of the Infinitive is mostly poetical. 

Note 2. — "With adjectives and with participles used as adjectives the Infinitive la 
rare iu prose, but is freely used in poetry in a variety of constructions : 

Cantare peritus, skilled in singing. Verg. Pelides cedere nescius, Pelides not 
knowing how to yield. Hor. Certa mori, determined to die. Ter^. DIgnus describl, 
worthy to be described. Hor. Vitulus niveus videri,^ a ca^ snow-white to view. Hor. 



bles that of adverbs from the obhque cases of nouns. As such adverbs are often used 
with greater freedom than the cases which they represent, so the Latin Infinitive often 
appears in connections where, as a Dative, it would not have been at all admissible. 
Upon the Origin and History qf tlie Indo-European Infinitive^ see Jolly, ' Geschichte 
ies Inflnitivs.' 

> In these constructions the Infinitive retains its original force and use; see 633, 
foot-note. 

a In these examples with transitive verbs observe that the Accusative and InjvnA- 
Hve correspond to the Accusative and Dative under 384, II., and that the Accusative 
Datvoe, and Infinitive correspond to the Accusative and two Datives under 300, IL 

* Jlvve/uij videri, like the Greek Aeuicbs ifi^o-dai. 
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Piger scribendT ferre laborem, relxtctani to bear the labor of writing. Hor. Suum of 
ficium facere immemor est, ke/orgetb (is forgetful) to do Ms duty. Plaut. 

jijoTB 3.— The Infioitive also occurs, especially in poetry, with verbal nouns and with 
such expressions as tempui, est, cnpia est^ etc. : 

Cupid6 Stygios innare lacQs, a desire to sail upon the Stygian lakes. Terg. Qui- 
bus molliter vivere copia erat, who had the means for living at ease. Ball. Tempus est 
dicere, it is time to speak, Oic. 

Note 4.— The Infinitive is sometimes used with prepositions: 

Multum interest inter dare et accipere, there is a great dij'erence between giving 
and receiving. Sen. 

RULE LVII.— Accusative and Infinitive. 

534. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative 
and an Infinitive : 

Te sapere docet, he teaches you to be wise. Cic. Eos suum adventum 
exspectare jussit, he ordered them to aioait his approach. Caes. Pobtem 
jubet rescind!, he orders the bridge to be broken doion. Caes. Te tuS fi-uT 
virtute cupimus, we wish you to enjoy your virtue. Cic. Sentimus calere 
■gnem, we perceive that fire is hoi (we perceive fire to be hot). Cic. Regem 
tradunt sS abdidisse, they relate that the king concealed himself} Liv. 

Note. — In the compound forms or the Infinitive, esse is often omitted, especially in 
the future : 

Audm Bolitum Fabriciura, I have heard that Fabricius was wont. Cic. Speramus 
vobis profuturos, we Tiope to b&nejit you. Cic. 

]. The corresponding Passive is sometimes personal and sometimes 

impersonal : ^ 

Personal. — Aristides justissimus fuisse traditur, Aristides is said (is re- 
ported by tradition) to have been most just. Cic. Solem e mundo tollere vi- 
dentur, they seem to remove the sun from the world. Cic. Platonem audivisse 
dicitur, he is said to have heard Flato. Cic. Dii beati esse intellcguntur, the 
gods are understood to he happy. Cic. 

Impersonal. — Traditum est Homerum caecum fuisse, it has been reported 

1 Observe that in the first three examples the Accusatives iS, ef'S^ and pontem, are 
the direct objects of the finite verbs, while in the other examples the Accusatives te, ^g- 
nem, and regetn, may be explained either as the direct objects of the finite verbs, or as 
the subjects of the Infinitives. The former was doubtless the original construction, but 
in time the object of the principal verb came to be regarded in many cases as the eubji^et 
of the Infinitive. Thus was developed the Sulject Accusati/ve of the Infinirive. 

2 These two constructions correspond to the two interpretations of the Active men- 
tioned in fuot-note 1 above. Thus, in the sentence, ArUtJdem )fistis8imum fuisse tr.l- 
dunt, if ArUt'idem is regarded as the object of tn^adunU according to the original concep- 
tion, the corresponding Passive will be personal: Aristlden juntissimun fuisse trddltar; 
but if Aristldem is regarded as the subject otfuisse, and the clause Arit-tldern j/'tstissi- 
mum fuisse as the object of trudunt^ then the same clause will become the subject of tho 
Passive, and the construction will be impersonal: Ari'Stldemjustlssimumfuifse trddi 
tur,'\t is reported by traditioQ tbat Aristides was most just,' 
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by tradition thai Homer was blind. Cio. Unam partem Gallos obtinere dic- 
tum est, it has been stated that the Gauls occupy one part. Caes. Nuntiatur 
esse naves in portu, it is announced that the vessels are in port. Cio. 

NoTK 1.— The Personal Construction is used— (1) regularly in jubeor^ vetor^ and 
videor; (2) generally in the simple tetises^ of most verbs of saying, tuinkino, and the 
like, aa dlcor^ irddor^ feror, nUntior, eredor^ exlstimor^ ^utor^ perhibeor^ eUi.\ (8) 
sometimes in other verbs ; see examples above. 

Note 2. — The Impersonal Construction is especially common in the compound 
tens6&} though also used in the simple tenses ; see examples above. 

535. The Accusative and an Ikpinitive are used with a great 
variety of verbs. Thus — 

I. With verbs of Perceiving and Declaeisg : 

Sentimus calere Ignem, we perceive that fire is hot. Cic. Mihf narrSvit t8 
soUicitum esse, he told me that you were troubled. Cic. Scripserunt Tliemis- 
toclem in Asiam trinsisse, they wrote that Themistocles had gone over to 
Asia. Nep. 

1. Verbs of Perceiving include .those wliich involve (1) the exercise of 
the senses : audio., video, sentio, etc., and (2) the exercise of the mind — xniNK- 
ING, BELIEVING, KNOWING '. cogito, putO, existimo, credO^ sperO — intellego, scio, etc. 

2. Verbs of Declaring are such as state or communicate facts or thoughts : 
dico, ndrro, nUntio, doceo., ostendo, promittd, etc. 

3. Expressions equivalent to verbs ot perceiving and of declaring, asfdma 
fert, 'report says,' testis sum, 'I am a witness' =' I testify,' conscius miM 
swm, ' I am conscious,' ' I know,' also admit an Accusative with an Infinitive : 

Nflllam mihl relatam esse gratiam, ta es testis, you are a witness (can 
testify) iTkot no grateful return has been made to me. Cic. 

4. Participle for Infinitive. — Verbs of perceiving take the Accusative 
with the present participle, when the object is to be represented as actually 
seen, heard, etc., while engaged in a given action : 

Catonem vidi in bibliotheca sedentem, / saw Cato sitting in the library 
Cic. 

5. Subjects Compared. — When two subjects with the same predicate are 
compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first clause, 
the Infinitive may be understood in the second : 

PlatSnem ferunt idem sensisse quod Pythagoram, they say that Plato held 
the same opinion as Pythagoras. Cic. 

6. Predicates Compared. — When two predicates with the same subject 
are compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first 
clause, the Accusative may be understood in the second : 

Nam putatis, dixisse Antonium minScius quam factQrura fiiisse, do you 
think Antony spoke more threateningly than lie would have acted f Cic. 
Note, — But the second clause may take the Subjunctive, with or without ut: 



* The learner will remember that the simple tenses are formed simply by inflexional 
endings, as dicitur, dzcebutur, but that the compound tenses are formed by the union 
of the perfect participle with the verb sum. as dictum est. dictum erat. etc. 
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AudeS dioere ipsos potiua cultores agrorum fore quam ut coli prohibeant, / dan say 
tJMt they vyill themselves become tillers of the fields rather than, present tlirnn from 
being tilled. Liv. 

II. With verbs of Wishing, Desiring, Commanding, and their op. 
posites : ' 

Te tua frul virtute oupimus, we desire that you should enjoy your virtue. 
Cic. Pontem jubet resoindl, he orders the bridge to be brolcen down (that the 
bridge should be broken down). Caes. Lex eum neoari vetuit, the law for- 
bade that he should be put to death. Liv. 

NoTE.—Several verb8 iDvolving: a wish or command admit the Subjunctive when a 
new subject is introduced, generally with ut or ?ie; see 49S, 1 ; 

Opto ut id audiatiB, / desire that you may /bear this. Cic. Volo ut responneas, 7 
^ln8h you would reply. Cic. Malo te hostis metuat, / prefer that the enemy should 
fear you. Cic. Concedo ut haec apta Bint, I admit tliat these things are suitable. Cic. 

III. With verbs of Emotion and Feeling : ' 

Gaudeo te mihl suadere, I r^oioe thai you advise me. Cic. Miramur te 
lafitarl, we wonder that you rejoice. Cic, 

Note.— Verbs of emotion and feeling often take clauses with quod (540, lY.) to 
give prominence to the fact stated, or lo emphasize the ground or reason for the feeling : 

GaudeO quod te interpellavi, I rejoice that (or because) [ha/ae interrupted you. Cic 
Dolebam quod socium amlseram, lua^s grieving because I had lost a compa/nion. Ci& 

IV. Sometimes, especially in Poetry and in Late Prose, with verbs 
which usually take the Subjunctive : ' 

Gentem hortor amare focBs, / exhort the race to love their homes. Verg. 
Cunctl suaserunt Italiam petere, all advised to seek Italy. Verg. Soror monet 
ducoedere Lauso Turnura, the sister warns Turrms to take the place of Lausus. 
Verg. 

RULE liVm.— Subject of Infinitive. 

636. The Infinitive sometimes takes an Accusative as 

its subject : * 

Sentlmus ealere Tgnem, we perceive that fire is hot. Cic. Platonem 
Tarentum venisse reperio, I find that Plato came to Tarentum. Cic. 

1 As trupif), opto^ volS^ n^blo, mdlo., etc.; patior, sinO; imp&rOj jubeO ; prohibeo^ 
veto, etc. 

* As gaudeO, doleO, miror, gueror^ etc.; also aegrefej'O, graviterferO^ etc. 

3 Many verbs in Latin thus admit two or more different constructionB ; see in the 
dictionary adigo^ censeo^ concedo^ cogo, eonstituo, contends^ cupio, curb, decern^., 
dico, doceo, Habbro, enUor^facio., impedio., impero, Jubeo, laboro, mdlo, maiido, mo- 
Hor, moneo, nolo, opto, orb, patior, permitio, persuaded, postulb, praecipio, prae- 
dico, prohibeo, sin^o, statuO, studeo, suadco, veto, video. See also Draeger, II., pp. 
230-416. 

* Remember that the Infinitive, as a verbal noun, originally had no subject, but that 
subsequently in special constructions a subject Accusative was developed out of the ob- 
ject of the principal verb; see 534, foot-note 1. In classical Latin many Infinitivea h.ive 
no Bubjects, either expressed or understood. 
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1. HisTOBioAL Infinitive. — In lively descriptions the Present InfmUvn is 
sometimes used for the Imperfect or the Perfect Indicative. It is then called 
the Historical Infinitive, and, like a iinite verb, has its subject in the Nomina- 
tive : 

Catillna in prima acis versarl, omnia providere, multum ipse pugnare, 
saepe hostem ferire, Catilin e was Inisy in tlie front line ; he attended to eoery- 
thing, fougTit much, in person, and often smote down the enemy. ^ Sail. 

Note. — The Historical InfiDitive sometimes denotes catstomary or repeated action: 
Omnia in pejus mere Sc retro referri, all things change rapidly for the worse a/nd 
are borne T>ackwa/rd. Verg. 

2. A Peedioate Notin or a Predicate Adjective after an Infinitive agrees 
with the noun or pronoun of which it is predicated, according to the general 
rule (363). It is thus — 

1) In the Nominative, when predicated of the principal subject: 

Nolo esse laud&tor, / am unwilling to be a eulogist. Cic. Beatus esse sine 
virtute nemo potest, no one can be happy without virtue. Cic. Parens did 
potest, A« can be called a parent. Cic. 

Note. — Participles in tlie compound tenses a^ree like predicate ai^ectives : 

Pollicitus esse dicitur, he is said to have promised. Cic. 

2) In the Accusative, when predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Accusa- 
tive: 

Ego me Phldiam esse mallem, I should prefer to he Phidias. Cic. Tradi- 
tum est, Homerum caecum faisse,^ it has been handed down by tradition that 
Homer was blind. Cic. 

3) In the Dative, when predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative : 
Patricio tribiinO plebis fieri nOn licehat, it was not lawful for a patrician 

to be made tribune of the people. Cic. Mihi neglegenti esse non licuit,' it was 
not permitted me to be negligent. Cic. 

Note. — A noun or adjective predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative is some- 
times put in the Accusative : 

Ei consulem fieri Ucet, it is lawful for Mtn to be made consul. Gaes. 

537. The Tenses op the iNrrNiTrvB — Present, Perfect, and 
Future — denote only relative time. They accordingly represent the 
time respectively as present, past, or future, relatively to that of 
the principal verb : 

Pkesent. — Cupio me esse clSmentem, I desire to be mild. Cic. Maluit se 
dlligl quam metui, he preferred to be loved rather than feared. Nep. 

Perfect. — Platoncm ferunt in Italiam venisse, they say that Plato came 
into Italy. Cic. Consoius mihi eram, nihil a me oommissum esse, I was con- 
scious to myself that no offence had been commiUted by me. Cic. 

PuTUBE. — Brutum visum Irl a me puts, / think Brutus will be seen by me. 



' Historical Infinitives are generally used in groups, seldom singly. 
^ Here Phldiam is predicated of me (lit., me to be PMdias), and caecum of Sc 
merum. 

' Tribmw 1b predicated otpatrioio, and neglegenti of mihi. 
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Cio. Oraoulum datum erat vIotrioSs Athenas fore, an oraele had been given^ 
thai Athens would be victorious. Cic. 

Note.— In general, the Present Infinitive represents the action as taking place at the 
time denoted by the principal verb, the Perfect as then completed or past, and the Fu- 
ture as then about to takeplace; but tense is so imperfectly developed in the Infinitive 
that even relative time is not marked with much exactness. Hence — 

1) The Present is sometimes used oi future actions, and sometimes with little or no 
reference to time : 

Cras argentum dare dixit, he said that he would give tlie silver to-morrow. Ter. 

2) The Perfect is sometimes used ot present actions, though chiefly in the poets : 
Tetigisse timent poGtam, they fear to touch (to have touched) the poet. Hor. 

1. After the past tenses of debed, oportet, possum,., and the like, the Pkes- 
ENT Infinitive is used where our idiom would lead us to expect the Perfect ; 
sometimes also after memini, and the like ; regularly in recalling what we 
have ourselves experienced : 

Debuit offloiosior esse, he ought to have been more attentive. Cio. Id potuit 
facere, he rmght have done this. Cic. Me Athgnis audire memini, I remember 
to have heard (hearing) in Athens. Cic. 

2. The Perfect Passive Inflniiive sometimes denotes the result of the ac- 
tion. Thus, doctus esse may mean either to have been instructed or to be a 
learned man (lit., an instructed man). If the result thus denoted belongs to 
past time, fuisse must take the place of esse ; 

Populum alloquitur, sopitum fuisse regem ictu, she addresses the people, 
saying that the Icing was stunned by the blow. Liv. See also 471, 6, note 1. 

3. Instead of the regular Future Infinitive, the Pebipheastio Form, futu- 
rum esse ut, or fore ut, with the Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, is fre- 
quently used : 

SperO fore ut coutingat id nobis, Ihope this will fall to our lot (I hope it 
will come to pass that this may happen to us). Cio. Non spSraverat Hanni- 
bal, fore ut ad sS deficerent, Hannibal had not hoped that they would revolt 
to him. Liv. 

WoTE 1. — This circumlocution is common in the Passive, and is moreover necessary 
in both voices in all verbs which want the Supine and the participle in rus. 

Note 2.— Sometimes fore w^with the Subjunctive, Perfect or Pluperfect, is used with 
the force of a Future Perfect ; and in passive and deponent verbs, fore with the perfect 
participle may be used with the same force: 

Dico mS satis adeptum fore, I say that I shall have obtaAned enough. Cic. 

538. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, is often used as 
the subject of a verb :' 

With Subject. — Caesarl nUntiatum est equites accedere, it was announced 
to Caesar that the cavalry was approaching. Caes. Faoinus est vincSrI olvem 
Eomanum, that a Soman citizen should he bound is a crime. Cio. Certum 

^ This use of the Infinitive as subject was readily developed out of its use as object^ 
see 534, 1, foot-note. Thus the Infinitive, with or without a subject, finally came to be 
regarded as an indeclinable nou/n^ and was accordingly used not only as subject and 
object, but also as predicate and appositive (539, 1, and II.), and sometimes even in 
the Ablative Absolute (539, lY.), and in dependence upon prepositions (533, 8, note 4). 
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est liberOs am3,rl) it is certain that children are loved. Quint. Legem brevem 
esse oportet, it is Tiecessary that a law he brief. Sen. 

Without Stiejeot. — DCoretura est n6n dare signum, it was decided not to 
give the signal. Liv. Ars est diffloilis rem publicam regere, to rule a slate is 
a difficult art. Cio. Carum esse juoundum est, it is pleasant to le held dear. 
Cic. Haec soire juvat, to know these things affords pleasure. Sen. Pecearc 
licet nemini, to sin is lawful/or no one. Cic. 

1. When thie subject is an Infinitive, the predicate is either (1) a noun or 
adjective with sum, or (2) a verb used impersonally ; see the examples above. 

2. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, may be the subject of another 
Infinitive : 

Intellegl neoesse est esse deos,' it must le understood that there are gods. 
Cic. 

3. The Infinitive sometimes takes a demonstrative as an attributive in 
agreement with it : 

Quibusdam hoc displicet philosophfiri, this philosophising (this to philos- 
ophize) displeases some persons. Cic. Vivere ipsum turpe est nobis, to live 
is itself ignoble for us. Cio. 

539. Special Constructions. — The Infinitive with a subject " 
is sometimes used — 

I. As a Predicate ; see 362 : 

Exitus fuit orationis sib! nullam cum his amioitiam esse,'' the close of his 
oration was that he had no friendship with these. Caes. 

Note. — An iDfinitive without a subject may be used as a Predicate Nominative: 

Vivere est cogitare, to live is to think. Cic. 

n. As an Appositive ; see 363 : 

Oraoulum datum erat vlctrices Athenas fore, an oracle had been given, 
that Athens would be victorious. Cic. lUud soleo mlrSrl, non me aocipere 
tuas litteras,^ / am accustomed to wonder at this, that I do not receive your 
Utter. Cic. 

III. In Exclamations ; see 381 : 

Te sic vexari, that you should he thms troubled I Cio. Mene inoeptO de- 
slstere victam, that I, vanquished, should abandon my undertaking ! ^ Verg. 

rV. In the Ablatiti; Absolute ; see 431, note 1 : 

Audits Darlum movisse pergit, having heard that Darius had withdrawn 
(that Darius had withdrawn having been heard), he advanced. Curt. 

* Esse deos is the subject of intellegl, and intellegl esse dena of est. 

* Including the modifiers of each. Thus in the example the whole clause, aibl nul- 
lam cum his amlcitiam esse, is used as a Predicate Nominative m agreement with the 
subject eacUus; see 363. 

s In the examples, the clause vlctraeea Athenusfore is in apposition with orucvium, 
and the clause non me accipere tuas litterds, in apposition with illud. 

* This use of the Infinitive conforms, it will be observed, to the use of the Accusative 
and Nominative in exclamations (3S1, with note 3). 
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11. StTBSTAJJTIVK CLAUSES. 

540. In Latin, clauses which are used as mistantives take one of 
four forms. They may be — 

I. Indirect Questions; 

Quaeritur, our dissentiant, it is asked why they disagree. Cio. Quid agen- 
dum ait, neseiS, / do not know what ought to be done. Cio. 
Note. — For the use of Indirect Questions^ see 539, 1. 

II. Infinitive Clauses : 

Anteoellere oontigit, it was his good fortune to excel (to exoel happened). 
Cio. Magna negotia voluit agere, he wished to achieve great undertakings. Cio. 
Note. — For the use of InfniUve Clauses^ see 534 ; 535. 

III. SoBJUNCTiTE Clauses, generally introduced by ut, ne, etc. : 
Contigit ut patriam vindioaret, it was his good fortune to save his country. 

Nep. VolO ut mihi respondeas, J wish you would answer me. Cio. 
Note.— For the use of such Subjunctive Clauses, see 498; 499, 3; 501. 

IV. Clauses introduced by guod: 

Benefioium est quod neoesse est mori, it is a blessing tlmt it is necessary to 
die. Sen. Gaudeo quod te interpellavi, / rejoice thai (because) I have inter- 
rupted you. Cio. 

Note. — Quod-clauses, used substautively, either give proDiinence to \hefaot stated, 
or present it as a ground or reason. They may he used as the subjects of impersonal 
verbs, as the objects of transitive verbs, especially of such as denote emoUon or /eeMnff^ 
aDd as appoHii/oes : ^ 

Hue accedebat quod exercitum luxuriose habuerat, to this was added the fact that 
lie had kept the army in luxitry. Sail. Adde quod ingenuas didicisse artSs €mollit 
Tiores, add the fact that to learn liberal arts rejmes Tnannern. Ovid. Bene facis quod 
xne adjuvas, you do well that you assist me. Cic. DoIObam quod socium amiseram, } 
was grieving because Iliad lost a companion. Cic. See also 535, III., note. 

SECTION yiii. 

GERUNDS, aERUNDIVES,2 SUPINES, AND PARTICIPLES. 

I. Gerunds. 

541. The Gerund is a verbal noun which shares so largely the 
character of a verb that it governs oblique cases, and takes ad- 
verbial modifiers : 

* Quod-clauses occur— (1) as the subject of accedit, accidit, apparet, evetidi, fi% 
Rocet, obest^ occurrit. prodesty etc. ; also of est with a doud or adjective, as causa est, 
vitivmiest, etc., grdtum est^ indlgnum est, mirum est, etc.; and (2) as dependent upon 
accusd^ addo, adiceo (p. 30, foot-note 1), admlror. animad/c&rtd, angor, benefaetvy 
detector y doled, excveo, facio^ gaudeo^ glcrior^ laetor,, mirory mitto, omitto, praeteredy 
queror, etc. They are sometimes used like the Accit^atime of Specification. See 516, 
2, note. 

2 The Gerund and the Gerundive were oricrinally identical. TUe former is tlie neij- 
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Jfls voeandT ^ senStum, tlie Hgkt of summoning the senate. Liv. Beats 
Vivendi * cupiditas, tfie desire of living happily. Cic. 

Note.— In a few instaDces the Gerund has apparently a passive meaning: 
Neque habent propriam percipiendi notam, nor have they any proper mark of dis- 
Hnction (i. e., to distinguish them). Cic. 

542. The Gekund has four cases — the Genitive^ Dative^ Accusa- 
tive, and Ablative — used in general like the same cases of nouns. 
Thus— 

I. The Genitive of the Gerund is used with nouns and adjectives:" 
Ars Vivendi, the art of living. Cic. Studiosus erat audiendl, he was de- 

sirotts of hearvng. Nep. Cupidus te andiGudl^ desirous of hearing you. Cic. 
Artem vera ac falsa dijudicandl, the art of disUngxdshing true things from 
false. Cic. 

Note 1. — The Gerund usually governs the same case as the verb, but sometimes, by 
virtue of its substantive nature, it governs the Genitive^ especially the Genitive of per- 
sonal pronouns— me?, nostr% tul, vestri, sui: 

Copia placandT tui {of a woman\ an opportunity of appeasing you, Ov. 8ui con- 
servandi causa, for the purpose qf preserving themselves. Cic. Vestri adhortandi 
causa, for tlie purpose of etchorting you. Liv. Eeiciendi ^ judicum potestas, t/ie power 
tf challenging (of) the judges. Cic. Lucis tuendi copia, the privilege of beholding the 
light. Plflut. 

Note 2. — The Genitive of the Gerund is sometimes used to denote purpose or ten- 
dency : 

LSgea pellendi clarOs viros, laws for (lit., of) driving away illustrious men. Tac. 

II. The Dative of the Gerund is used with a few verbs and adjectives 
which regularly govern the Dative : 

Cnni solvendo nOn essent, since they were not able to pay. Cic. Aqua 
utilis est bibendo, water is useful for drinking, Plin. 

Note. — The Dative of the Gerund is rare; ■* with an object it occurs only in Plautus. 

III. The Accusative of the Gerund is used after a few prepositions:* 
Ad discendum propensi sumus, we are inclined to learn (to learning). Cic. 

Inter ludendum, in or during play. Quint. 

ter of a participle used substantively., while the latter is that same participle used adjec- 
Hrely. Moreover, from this participle the Gerund developed an active meaning and the 
Geruudvue & pnRsire. On the Origin and Use of Gerunds and Gerundives^ see Jolly, 
■Geschichte des Infinitivs,"* pp. 198-200 ■ Draeger, II., pp. 789-823. 

^ VoeandT as a Genitive is governed by J'?s, and yet it governs the Accusative send- 
tum ; Vivendi is governed by cvpiditdft, and yet it takes the adverbial modifier beate. 

2 The adjectives which take the Genitive of the Gerund are chiefly those denoting 
DESIRE, KNOWLEDGE, SKILL, RECOLLECTION, and their oppositcs : aviduSf cupidus, stu- 
diosus ; conscius, gnarus^ ignanis ; peritus, imperztus, insuetus, etc. 

3 Pronounced as if written rejiciendt ; see p. 20, foot-note 1. 

* According to Jolly, * Geschichte des Infinitivs,' p. 200, the Gerund originally had 
only one case, the Dative, and was virtually an Infinitive. 

s Most frequently after ad; sometimes after inter and ob; very rarely after ante, 
dred, and in. 
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Note 1. — The Accusative of the Genmd with a direct object is rare : 
Ad placandum deos pertiaet, it tends to appease the gods. Cic. 
Note 2. — The Gerund with ad often denotes _p7zr7>ose ; 

Ad ioiitandum mihl propositum est exemplar illud, Piat model has been set b^'ore 
me for imitation. Cic. 

IV. The Ablative of the Gerdnd ia used (1) as Ablative of Means, 
and (2) yiiih prepositions : ^ 

Mens discendo alitur, tJis mind is nourished by learning. Cic. Saliitem 
hominibus dando, hj giving safely to men. Cic. Virtutes cemuntur in 
agendo, virtues are seen in action. Cic. Deterrere a scribendo, to deter from 
writing. Cic. 

Note 1. — After prepositions, the Ablative of the Gerund with a direct object ia ex- 
ceedingly rare : 

In tribuendo suum cuique, in giving every one his own. Cic. 

Note 2.^Without a preposition, the Ablative of the Gerund denotes in a few in- 
stances some other relation than that of means, as time^ separation , etc. : 

Inciplendo refugi, J drew back in the very beginning. Cic. 

II. Gbkundives. 

543. The Gkeundive, like other participles, agrees with nouns 
and pronouns : 

Inita sunt consilia urbis delendac, plans have been formed for destroying the 
city (of the city to be destroyed), Cic. Numa sacerdotibus creandis animum 
adjecit, Numa gave his attention to the appointment o/ priests. Liv. 

Note.— A noun (or pronoun) and a Gerundive in agreement with it form the Ge- 
ru/ndive Construction. 

544. The Gbrdndite Construction may be used — 

1. In place of a Gerund with a direct object. It then takes the case 
of the Gerund whose place it supplies : 

Libido ejus videndl (= libido eum videndi), the desire of seeing /dm (lit., 
of him to be seen). Cic. Platonis audiondl (= Platonem audieudi) studiosua, 
fond of hearing Plato. Cic. Legendls OratOribus (= legends oratOrEs), Jy 
reading the orators. Cio. 

Note.— The Gerundive Construction should not be used for the Gerund with a neu' 
ter pronoun or adjective as object, as it could not distinguish the gender : 

Artem vera ac falsa dijudicandi, the art of distingwishing true things from false 
Cic. 

2. In the Dative and in the Ablative with a preposition ; 

Locum oppido condendo cOpSrunt, they selected a place for founding a dty 
Liv. Tempora dfmetendls fructibus acoommodata, seasons suitable for gath 
ering fruits. Cio. Brutus in llberanda patria est interfeotus, Brutus wasslair' 
in liberating his country. Cic. 

> The Ablative of the Gerund is used most frequently after d (ab), tfe, ex (S), in; 
rarely after cum, pro, and super. 
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NoTK 1. — ^The learner will remember that in the Dat^e (543, II., note) and in ths 
AhlaUve with a preposition {543, IV., note 1) the Gerund with a direct object is ex- 
ceedingly rare. The Gerundi-ve Construotion supplies its place. 

Note 2.— The Gerundive Construction sometimes denotes purpose or tendency, es- 
pecially in the Accusative after verbs of giving^ permitting, taking, etc. : 

Attribuit Itiiliam vastandam (^for ad va-'tandtim) CatiUnae, ?ie assigned Italy to Cat- 
iline to ravage (to be ravaged). Cic. Ku-mandae valiitudini in Campaniam concessit, 
Tie withdre/w into Campania to co-njirm his health. Tac. Haec tradendae Hannibah 
vTctoriae sunt, these things are for the purpose of giving victory to Hannibal. Liv. 
ProficTscltur oognoscendae antiquitatis, he sets out for the purpose €f studying antiq- 
uity. Tac. 

Note 8. — The Gerundive Construction in the Dative occurs after certain oflBcial 
names, as decemviri, triumviri, com,itia : ^ 

Decemvlros legibus scribendis creavimus, we have appointed a committee of ten to 
prepare laics. Liv. 

Note 4. — The Gerundive Construction in the Ablative occurs after comparatives : 

Nullum oflScium referenda gratiii magis necessarium est, no duty is more necessary 
tlian that of returning a favor. Cic. 

Note 5. — The Gerundive Construction is in general admissible only in transitive 
verbs, but it occurs in iitor,fruor,fwngor, potior^ etc., originally transitive : 

Ad munus fiingendum, for discharging the duty. Cic. Spes potiundOrum castrS- 
mm, the hope of getting possession of the camp. Caes. 

III. Sttpines. 

545. The Supine, like the Gerund, is a verbal noun. It has a 
form in um and a form in u. 

Note 1. — The Supine in um is an Accusative; that in w is generally an Ablative, 
though sometimes perhaps a Dative.** 

Note 2. — The Supine in um governs the same case as the verb : 

Legatos mittuot rogutum auxilium, tliey send ambassadors to ask aid. Caes. 

RULE LIX.— Supine in Um. 

546. The Supine in um is used with verbs of motion 
to express purpose : 

LegatT venerunt res repetitum, deputies came to demand restitution. Liv, 
Ad Caesarem congratulatum convenSrunt, they came to Caesar to congrat- 
ulate him. Caes. 

1. The Supine in um occurs in a few instances after verbs which do not directly ex- 
press motion : 

Fiham Agrippae nuptum dedit, he gave his daughter in marriage to Agrippa. 
Suet 

2. The Supine in wm with the /erb eO is equivalent to the forms of the first Periphras- 
tic Conjugation, and may often be rendered literally : 

Bonds omnes perditum eunt, they are going to destroy all the good. Sail. 

1 Bat in moat instances the Dative may be explained as dependent either upon the 
verb or upon the predicate as a whole; see 384, 4. 

8 Bee flubschmann, p. 223; Draeger, II., p. 833; Jolly, p. 201. 
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Note. — But in subordinate clauses tlie Supine in um with tlie verb eO is often used 
for the simple verb : 

Ultum ire (= ulc&ci) injiirifls festlnat, he hastens to a/venge the injuries. Sail. 

8. The Supine in um with lr% the Infinitive Passive of eo, forms, it will be remem- 
bered (333, III., \\ the Future Passive Infinitive: 

Brutum visum in a me puto, ItMnk Bi-utus will he seen by me. Cic. 

4. The Supine in imi is not very common; i but purpose may be denoted by other 
constructions : 

1) By ut or qiiA, with the Subjunctive ; see 497. 

2) By Ge/runds or Gerundives ; see 543, 1., note 2, and III., note 2 ; 644, 2, note 2. 
8) By FarHciples ; see 649, 3. 

RULE IjX.— Supine in u. 

547. The Supine in u is generally used as an Ablative 
of Specification (434) : 

Quid est tam jiicundum audits, what is so agreeable to hear (in hearing) ? 
Cic. DiflScile dictu est, it is difficult to tell. Cic. De genere mortis difficile 
dictu est, it is difficult to speak of the kind of death. Cic. Civitas incredi- 
bile memoratu est quantum creverit, it is incredible to relate how much the 
state incrcojied. Sail. Pudet dictii, it is a sharne to tell. Tac. 

Note. — The Supine in w never governs an oblique case, but it may take an Ablative 
with a preposition, as in the third example above. 

1. The Supine in u is used chiefly with juciMidus^ opti/rmis ; faciUs^ procVi/ois, dif 
ficiUs; increditiUa. inew.orabilis ; honestus, turpis; dignus,indlgnus;/d8,nefd8, 
opus^ and scelus; rarely with verb-. 

2. The Supine in w is very rare. The most common examples are audita, dictil, 
factH, ndtu, msu; less cocnmon, cdgniiv, intelleciu, inventH, memoratu., relatu^ 
scltd, traetdtu^ 'vwtu.'^ 

IV. Participles. 

548. The Participle is a verbal adjective which governs the 
same cases as the verb : 

Animus se non videns alia cemit, the mind^ though it does not see itself 
(lit., not seeing itself ), discerns other things. Cic. 

Note l.'--For Pa/rUcipleo used substantively, see 441. 

Note 2. — ParHoip^ea used substantively sometimes retain the adverbial modifiers 
which belonged to them as participles, and Bometirues take adjective modifiers: 

Non tam praemia sequi recte factorum quam ipsa recte facta, not to Reek the r&wards 
of good deeds (things rightly done) so much as good deeds themselves. Cic. Praecla- 
rum atque divinum factum, am, excellent and divine deed. Cic. 

549. Pakticiples are often used — 

1. To denote Time, Cause, Manner, Means : 

^ According to Draeger, II., p. 829, the Supine in u/m is found in only two hundred 
and thirty-six verbs, mostly of the First and Third Ooi^jugations. 

2 According to Draeger, II., p. 883, the Supine in « Is found in one hundred and nine 
verbs. 
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Plat6 soribens mortuus est, Plato died while imting. Cic. Iturl in proe- 
lium canunt, they sing when about to go into battle. Tac. Sol oritns diem 
eonfloit, the sun by its rising causes the day. Cio. Mllites renuntiant, se per- 
fidiam veritos revertisse, the soldiers report that they returned because they 
feared perfidy (having feared). Caea. 

2. To denote Condition or Concession : 

MendSoI hominl ne verum quidein dioentl credere non Bolemus, we are 
not wont to believe a liar, even if he speaks the truth. Cic. Eeluctante natura, 
irritus labor est, if nature opposes, effort is vain. Sen. Soripta tua jam dia 
esspeotans, non audeO tamen flfigitare, though I have been, long expecting your 
work, yet I do not dare to ask for it. Cic. 

3. To denote Pukpose : 

Perseus rediit, belli casum tentaturus, Perseus returned to try (about to 
try) the fortune of war. Liv. Attribuit nos truoldandos CethegO, he assigned, 
us to Cethegus to slaughter. Cic. 

4. To supply the place of Relative Clauses : 

Omnes aliud agentBs, aliud simulantes, improbi sunt, all who do one thing 
and pretend another are dishonest. Cio. 

5. To supply the place of Principal Clauses : 

Classem devictam cepit, he conquered, and took the fleet (took the fleet con- 
quered). Nep. Ee cSnsentientes, vocabulis differebant, they agreed in fad, 
bui differed in words. Cic. 

Note 1.— A participle with a negative is often hest rendered by a participial noun 
and tlie preposition tcithout: 

Misernm est, nihil proflcientem angj, it As sad to be troubled without accomplUh- 
ing affiything. Cic. Non erubescens, without bluslving. Cic. 

Note 2. — The perfect participle is often best rendered by a participial or 
verbal noun with of • 

• Homerus fuit ante Eoraam conditam, Homer lived (was) before the foundl- 
ing of Some (before Eome founded). Cic. 

550. The Tenses of the PAKTiciPLE^JV«s«if, Perfect, and 
Future — denote only relative time. They accordingly represent 
the time respectively as present, past, and future relatively to that 
of the principal verb : 

Oculus se nOn videns alia cemit, the eye, thmigh it does not see itself (not 
seeing itself), discerns other things. Cic. Plato scribens mortuus est, Plato 
died while writing. Cic. Uva maturata dulceacit, the grape, when it has 
ripened (having ripened), becomes siveet. Cic. Sapiens bona semper placitura 
laudat, the wise m<m praises blessings which will always please (being about to 
please). Sen. 

Note 1. — The perfect participle, both in deponent and in passive verbs, is sometimes 
used of present time, and sometimes in passive verbs it loses in a great degree its forc<- 
OR a tense and is best rendered bj'_a verbal noun; 
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Eisdem ducibus (isus Numidas mittit, employing the same persons as gvddes^ he 
sent the Niimidians. Oaes. InctJnsus perfert navGa, he reports the hwrning of t/ie 
ships (the ships set on fire). Yerg. See also 544. 

Note 2. — In the compound tenses the perfect participle often becomes virtually a 
predicate adjective expressing the result of the action : 

Causae sunt cognitae, the causes are known. Caes. See also 471, 6, note 1. 

Note 3. — For the Perfect Participle with hdbeo^ see 388, 1, note. 

Note 4.— The want of a perfect active participle is sometimes supplied by a temporal 
clause., and sometimes by a perfect passive participle In the Ablative A-bsolute : 

Caesar, postquam venit, Ehenum transire constituit, Caesar^ having arrived., de- 
cided to cross the Rhine. Caes. Equitutu praemisso subsequebatur, having sent for- 
ward Ms caA}alry^ he followed. Caes. See also 431; 519. 

Note 5. — The want of a present passive participle is generally supplied by a tem- 
poral clause : 

Cum a Catone laudabar, reprehend! me a ceteris patiGbar, being praised by Cato, 1 
allowed myself to be censured by the otliers. Cic, 
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BUIiE LXI.— Use of Adverbs. 

551. Adverbs qualify veebs, adjectives, and other 

ADVERBS : 

Sapientes feliciter vlvunt, the wise live happily. Cic. Facile dOctissimiib, 
unquesiionably the most learned. Cic. Haud aliter, not otherwise. Verg. ' 

Note 1.— For predicate adverbs with sum, see 360, note 2 ; for adverbs with 
nouns used adjectively, see 441, 3; for adverbs in place of adjectives, see 443, notes 
8 and 4; for adverbs with participles used substantively, see 548, note "2. 

Note 2.— Sic and ita mean 'so,' 'thus.' Ita has also a limiting sense, 'in so far,' as 
in ita—si (507, 8, note 2). Adeo means 'to such a degree or result' ; tarn, taniopere, 
' so much' — tarn used mostly with adjectives and adverbs, and tantopere with verbs. 

552. The common negative particles are norij ne, haud. 

1. ^cn is the usual negative ; ne is used in prohibitions, wishes, and purposes (483, 
8 ; 488 ; 497), and haud, in liaud scio an, and with adjectives and adverbs : haud mi- 
r.lbile, not wonderful; haud aliter^ not otherwise. Nl for ne is rare. 2^ non after 
vide is often best rendered whether. 

2. In non modo ncn and in non solum non the second non- is generally omitted be- 
fore sed or verum, followed by ne—qwidem or vio:- (rarely etiam)^ when the verb of the 
second clause belongs also to the first: 

AssentatiD non modo amico, sed no libero quidem digna est, flattery is not only Ttot 
worthy of aftiend, butnot even ofafree man. Cic. 

3. Mirmie often has nearly the force of non; si mi-nw^zsl non. Sin aliter has 
nearly the same force aa /it minus. Minime often means not at all,' ■ by no means.' 
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553. Two Negatives are generally equivalent to an affirma- 
tive, as in English : 

Nihil non arroget, let him claim everyiliing. Hor. Neque hoc Zeno n5n 
vidit, 7WT did Zeno overlook this. Cic. 

1. J7dn before a general nefrative gives it the force of an indefinite affirmative, but 
after such negative the force of a general aflarinacive : 

Nonnijmd, some one; nonnihil, something; nonniinquam. sometimes; 

NemO non, every ons; nihil non, everytliing ; nunquam non, always. 

2. After a general negative, ne—qwidem gives emphasis to the negation, and neque 
^-Tieque, neve — neve, and the like, repeat the negation distributively : 

Non praetereundum est no id quidem, we must not pass by even tMs. Cic. Nem6 
anquam neque poeta neque orator fuit, no one teas ever either a poet or an orator. Cic. 
UToTB.— For the Use of Prepositions, see 432-435. 

554. CooRBiNATE CONJUNCTIONS Unite similar constructions 
(309, 1). They comprise five classes. 

I. Copulative Conjunctions denote union : 

Castor et Pollux, Castor and Ibllux. Cic. Senatus populusque, the senate 
and people. Cic. Nee erat difficile, nor was it diJlcuU. Liv. 

1. For list, see 310, 1. 

2. Et simply connects ; qxie implies a more Intimate relationship ; atqite and dc gen- 
erally give prominence to what follows. Ifeque and nee have the force of et non. Et 
and eiiam sometimes mean even. 

Note. — Atque and dc generally mean as, than^ after adjectives and adverbs of like- 
ness and unlikenesa: talisdo 'such as'; aeque ac, ' equally as * ; aliter o^im, ' other- 
wise than.' See also 451, 5. 

3. Que is an encUtic. and dc in the best prose is used only before consonants. 

4. Etiam, quoqite, adeo^ and the like, are sometimes associated with et, atque^ dc^ 
and que, and sometimes even supply their place. Qzcoque follows the word which it 
connects: is quoqvs^ 'he also.' Etiam, 'also,' 'further,'' 'even,' often adds a new cir- 
cumstance. 

5. Sometimes two copulatives are used : et—et, ^e—que,'^ et—q%ie^ gue—et, que — 
atque,^ tum—twm, cum—tum^ '■ both — and ' ; but cum—turn gives prominence to the sec- 
ond word or clause ; tioti solum, (non modo, or uon tantum) — sed etiam (verum etiam), 

* not only— but also ' ; mqus (nee) — neque (nee), 'neither -nor'; neque (nee)— e< (que;, 

* not— but (oTwf)'; et— neque (nee), 'and not.' 

6. Between two words connected copulatively the conjunction is generally expressed, 
though sometimes omitted, especially between the names of two colleagues. Between 
several words it is in the best prose generally repeated or omitted altogether, thongh 
que may be used with the last even when the conjimction is omitted between the others : 
pax et tranquiUitds et concordia^ orpda, tranquillitds, concordia, or pdx, tranquil- 
Utds, concordiaque. 

Note 1. — Et is often omitted between conditional clauses, except before non. 
Note 2. — A series may begin with prlmum or pHmo^ may be continued by deinde 
followed by turn, posted, praeterea, or some similar word, and may close with denique 

I Que— que is rare, except In poetry; que — atque^ rare even In poeiry; see Verg., 
ALen.,I.,lS; Geor., I., 182. 

22 
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OT poBti-emoA Deinde may be repeated several times hetween pHmum and dendque oi 

II. Disjunctive Conjunctions denote separation : 

Aut vestra aut sua culpa, either your fault or Ms own. Liv. Duabus tri- 
busve horis, in Pwo or three hours. Cic. 

1. Forlist, seeSlO, 2. 

2. 4^ut denotes a stronger antithesis than vel^ and m ast be used if the one supposition 
excludes the other: aut vlrum autfalsv/m^ ' either true or false.' Vel implies a differ- 
ence in the expression rather than in the thing-. It is generally corrective, and is often 
followed by potius, etiam, or dlcam: laudaMr^ -vel etiam amatur, 'he is praised, or 
even (rather) loved.' It sometimes means even^ and sometimes /or example. Velut 
often means/or example, Ve for vel is appended aa an enclitic. 

Note. — In negative clauses aut and ve often continue the negation : non honor aut 
virtus, 'neither (not) honor nor virtue.' 

8. Sif^e (Si — ve) does not imply any real difference or opposition; It often connects 
different names of the same object : Pallas ewe Minerva^ ' Pallas or Minerva' (anotho' 
name of the same goddess). 

Note.— Disjunctive conjunctions are often combined as correlatives: aut—aut^ Vb. 
— vel, etc., ' either— or.' 

III. Adversative Conjunctions denote opposition or contrast : 

Cupio me esse clementem, sed me inertiae conderanO, / wish to he mila,^ 
hut I mndefinn myself for inaction. Cic. Magnes ferrumad se trahit, ratio- 
nem autem adferre non possumus, the magnet attracts iron,, but we can no* 
assign a reason. Cic. 

1. For list, see 310, 8. 

2. Sed and v&rwm mark a direct opposition; autem and uero only a transition : a, 
emphasizes the opposition; atqul often introduces an objection; ceterimi means * biv 
still,' 'as to the rest ' ; tamen^ 'yet.' 

moTE.Sed and veriim are sometimes resumptive; see lY., 3, below; 
Sed age, responde. hut come, reply. Plant. 

8. Attam&n, sedtamen, veruntamen,, 'but yet,' are compounds oita/men. 
4. Autem and vero are postpositive^ i. e., they are placed after one or more words 
in their clauses. 

IV. Illative Conjunctions denote inference : 

In umbra igitur pugnabimus, we shall therefore fight in the shade. Cic. 

1. For list, see 310, 4. 

2. Certain other words, sometimes classed with adverbs and sometimes with coujunc- 
tions, are also illatives, as eo, ideo, idcircd, proptered, quamol)rem, gu^propter, quare, 
quocircd. 

8. Jgitw generally follows the word which it connects: /tic igitur^ 'this one there- 
fore.' After a digression, igitwr, aed^ sed tamen, verwrn^ v&ru/m tamen, etc., are often 
used to resume an interrupted thought or construction. They may often be rendered 'I 
say' : Sed si quis, 'if any one, I say.' 

^ For examples, see Cic, Fam., XV., 14; Div., II., 56. 

2 Cicero, Inv., II., 49, has a series of ten members in which prwiwn introduces the 
first member, posfrem/i the last, and deinde each of the other eight. 
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V. Causal Conjunctions denote cause : 

Difficile est coDsilium, sum enim solus, counsel is diffi(yult,for lam alone. 
Cio. Etenim jus amant,/or thei/ love the right. Cio. 

1. For list, see 310, 5. 

2. Etenim and namque denote a closer connection than enim and nam. 
S. IhiiTn is postpositive ; see 554, III., 4. 

555. SuBOKDHTATE CONJUNCTIONS connect subordinate with 
principal constructions (309, 3). They comprise eight classes. 

I. Temporal Conjunctions denote time : 

Paruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary. Cic. Dum ego 
in Sioilia sum, wAife/om in (Sira^y. Cic. See also 311, 1 ; 518-531. 

I. Z>um added to a negative means yei ; «.ow£Z«v», 'not yet*; i-*a;fi«m, ' scarcely yet.' 

II. COMPAEATITE CONJUNCTIONS denote COMPARISON : 

Ut optasti, ita est, it is as you desired. Cio. Velut si adesset, as if he were 
present. Caes. See also 311, 2; 513,11. 

1. CoEEELATivES are often used : Tarn — quam, 'as,' 'so — as,' 'as mncb — as'; ta/m — 
quam quod murine, ' as much as possible ' ; ncn minus — jwam, ' not less than ' ; nm^ 
magis — quam^ 'not more than.' 

Tarn — quam and ut — ita with a superlative are sometimes best rendered by the wit>. 
the comparative : ut mdxime — ita mdxime^ ' the more— the more.' 

III. Conditional Conjunctions denote condition : 

Si peoeavl, Ignosce, if I have erred, pardon me. Cic. Nisi est consilium 
Aotm, unless there is wisdom at home. Cic. See also 311, 3; 506-513. 

1. .A'*a4, 'if not,' in negative sentences often means 'except ' ; and Jiifii 5«od, ' except 
that,' may be used even in affirmative sentences. Nisi may (oean ' than.' Nihil aliud nfi^ 
= -nothing further' (more, except) ; nihil aliud quam = ' nothing else' (other than). 

IT. Concessive Conjunctions denots concession : 

Quamquam inteUegunt, though they understand. Cic. Etsi nihil habeat, 
although he has nothing. Cio. See also 311, 4; 514; 515. 

V. Final Conjunctions denote purpose : 

Esse oportet, ut vivas, it is necessary to eat, that you may Uve. Cio. See 
also 311, 5 ; 497-499. 

VI. Consecutive Conjunctions denote consequence or result : 
Atticus ita vixit, ut Atheniensibus esset oarissimus, Atlieus so lived that 

ie was very dear to the Athenians. Nep. Sec also 311, 6 ; 500-504. 

VII. Causal Conjunctions denote cause : 

Q;aa&avLm.\t&sin\., since these things are so. Cic. See also 311, 7 ; 516; 517. 

Vin. Interrogative Conjunctions or Particles denote inquiry or ques- 
tion: 

Quaesieras, nonne putarem, you had asked whether I did not think, Cio. 
See also 311, 8 ; 351-353 ; 589. 
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556. Intbkjections are sometimes used entirely alone, as ehefu^ 
' alas ! ' and sometimes with certain cases of nouns; see 381, with 
note 3. 

557. Various parts of speech, and even oaths and imprecations, 
sometimes have the force of interjections; 

Pax {peace), be still! miserum, miseratile, sad, lamentable! oro, pray! 
age, agite, come, well! mehercules, by Hercules! per deum fldem, in th« 
name of the gods ! s6des = si audes (for audits), if you will hear! 



CHAPTER VII. 
RULES OF SYNTAX. 

558. For convenience of reference, the principal Rules of Syn- 
tax are here introduced in a body. 

Aqkbbmbnt op Nouns. 

I. A noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person 
or thing agrees with it in case (362) : 

Brutus oustoa llbertatis fuit, Brutus was the gu(urdmn of UheHy, 

II. An Appositive agrees in case with the noun or pronoun 
which it qualifies (363) ; 

CluUius rex moritur, Oluilius the hi/ig dies. 

Nominative. — Vocative. 
ni. The Subject of a Finite verb is put in the Nominative (368) : 
Servius regnavit, Senrius reigned. 

IV. The Name of the person or thing addressed is put in the 
\rocative (369) : 

Psrge, Tiae]!, proceed, iMelma. 

AOCDSATIVB. 

V. The Derect Object of an action is put in the Accusative 
(3T1): 

Deus mundum aedifloavit, God made (built) the world. 

VI. Verbs of making, choosing, callinq, regarding, show- 
ing, and the like, admit two Accusatives of the same person or 
thing (375) : 

HamUwrem iwperatorem fScSrunt, they made Eamilear contmander. 
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Vn. borne verbs of asking, demanding, TBAcnrnG, and con- 
CBALiNG admit two Accusatives — one of the person and the other 
of the thing (STl) : 

Ms sententiam rogavit, he asked me my opinion. 

VIII. A verb or an adjective may take an Accusative to define 
its application (378) : 

Capita velamur, we Tiane our Tieads veiled. 

IX. DtTKATioN OF TiMB and ExTBNT OF SpAOB are expressed by 
the Accusative (.379) : 

Septem et trlgintl regnavit annfls, he reigned thirty-seven years. Quinque 
mllia passuum ambulare, to walk five miles. 

X. The Place to which is designated by the Accusative (380) : 

I. Generally with a preposition — ad or in ; 

Loglones ad urbem adduoit, he is leading the legions to or toward the city. 

II. In names of towns without a preposition : 
Nuntius ROmam redit, the messenger returns to Rom^. 

XI. The Accusative, either with or without an interjection, may 
be used in Exclamations (381) : 

Heu me miserum, ah m.« unhappy ! 

Dativb. 

XII. The Indihbct Object of an action is put in the Dative. 
It is used (384)— 

I. With Intransitive and Passive verbs : 
TibI serviO, lam, devoted to you. 

II. With Transitive verbs, in connection with the Direct Object : 
Agros plebl dedit, he gave lands to the common people. 

XIII. Two Datives — the object to which and the object or 
END FOR which — oocur with a few verbs (390) : 

I. With Intransitive and Passive verbs : 

Malo est hominibus avaritia, avarice is an evil to men, 

II. With Transitive verbs in connection with the Accusative: 
Qninqne oohortes castrls praesidio rellquit, he left five cohorts /or the de- 
fence of the camp. 

XIV. With adjectives, the object to which the quality is di- 
rected is put in the Dative (391) : 

Omnibus oarum est, it is dear to all. 
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XV. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and adverbs 



I. With a few nouns from verbs which take the Dative : 
Jiistltia est obtemperatie legibus, Justice is obedience to laws, 

II. With a few adverbs from adjectives which take the Dative : 
Congruenter naturae vivere, to live in accordance with natwe. 

Genitivb. 

XVI. Any noun, not an Appositive, qualifying the meaning of 
another noun, is put in the Genitive (395) : 

Catonis orationfis, Cato's orations. 

XVII. Many adjectives take a Genitive to complete their mean- 
ing (399) : 

Avidus laudis, desirous of praise. 

XVIII. A noun predicated of another noun denoting a different 
person or thing is put in the Genitive (401) : 

Omnia hostium erant, all things belonged to the enemy. 

XIX. The Genitive is used (40C)— 

I. With misereor and miserescs : 
Misergre laborum, pity the labors. 

II. With recorder, memini, reminigcor, and obliviscor : 
Meminit praeteritorura, he remembers the past. 

III. With refert and interest : 
Interest omnium, it is the interest of all. 

XX. The Accusative of the Person and the Genitive of the 
Thing are used with a few transitive verbs (109) : 

I. With verbs of reminding, admonishing : 

T6 amicitlae oommonefacit, 7ie reminds you of friendeh/i/p. 

II. With verbs of accttsing, convicting, acquitting : 
Viros soelerls arguis, you accuse men of crime. 

[II. With miseret, pacnitet, pudel, taedet, and piget : 
Eorum nOa miseret, we pity them. 

Ablative Proper. 

XXI. The Place from which is denoted by the Ablative (4) 2) : 
I. Generally with a preposition — a, ab, do, or ex : 

Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets out from the dty. 
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II. In Names of Towns witlmut a preposition : 

Platonem Athgnls aroesslvit, he summoned Plato from Athens. 

XXTT. Separation. Source, and Cause are denoted by the Abla- 
tive with or without a preposition (413) : 

Caedem & vobis depello, / ward off slaughter from you. Hoo audivl de 
parente meo, / heard this from my father. Ars utUitate laudatur, an art is 
praised because of its usefulness. 

XXIII. Comparatives without quam are followed by the Abla- 
tive (417) : 

Nihil est amsbilius virttite, nothing is more lovely than virtue. 

Instrumental Ablativb. 
XXrV. The Ablative is used (419)— 

I. To denote Accompaniment. It then takes the preposition cum : 
Vivit cum Balb6, he lives with JBalhis. 

II. To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then modified by an 
idjective or by a Genitive : 

Summa virtute adulesoens, a youth of the highest virtue. 

III. To denote Manner. It then takes the preposition cum, or is mod- 
ified by an Adjective or by a Genitive : 

Cum virtute vixit, he lived virtuously. 

X X y. Instrument and Means are denoted by the Ablative (420) : 
Comibus taurl se tutantur, bulls defend themselves with their horns. 
XXVI. The Ablative is used (421)— 

I. With utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds : 
Plurimis rebus fruimur et utimur, we enjoy and use very many things. 

II. With Verbs and Adjectives op Plenty : 

Villa abundat lacte, oaseo, melle, the villa abounds in milk, cheese., and honey, 

III. With dignus, indignus, and contentus : 
Dignl sunt araicitia, they are worthy of friendship. 

XXVn. Price is generally denoted by the Ablative (422) : 

Vendidit auro patriam, he sold his country for gold. 

Xx VIII. The Measure op Difference is denoted by the Ab- 
lative (423) : 

Una die longiorem mensem faoiimt, th^ make the month one day longer. 

XXIX. A noun, adjective, or verb may take an Ablative to de- 
fine its application (424) : 

Nomine, non potestate, fiiit rex, he was hin^ in nam^, not in power. 
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Locative Ablativb. 

XXX. The Place in which is denoted (485) — 

I. Generally by the Locative Ablative with the preposition in : 
Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Italy. 

II. In Names of Towns by the Locative, if such a form exists, other- 
wise by the Locative Ablative :• 

Eomae fuit, he was at Borne. 

XXXI. The Time of an action is denoted by the Ablative 
(429) : 

Octogesimo anno est mortuus, Jie died in his eightieth year. 

XXXII. A noun and a participle may be put in the Ablative to 
add to the predicate an attendant circumstance (431): 

ServiS regnante viguerunt, they flourished in the reign of Seniiws. 

Cases with Pbbpositions. 

XXXin. The Accusative and Ablative may be used with prepo- 
riitions(432): 

Ad amioum, to a friend. In Italia, in Italy. 

Agbeement of Adjectives, PEONOtrNS, and Vbkbs. 

XXXIV. An adjective agrees with its noun in gender, num- 
BEK, and CASE (438) : 

Fortana caeca &st, fortune is blind. 

XXXV. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gbndeb, N0M- 
BBB, and peeson (445) : 

Animal, quod sanguinem habet, an animal which has blood. 

XXXVI. A finite verb agrees with its subject in numbee and 
PEESON (460) : 

Ego rSges ejecl, Ihave banished Icings. 

Use of the Indicative. 
XXXVn. The Indicative is used in treating of facts (4T4) : 
Deu8 mundum aedifloavit, Ood made (built) the world. 

Moods and Tenses in Principal Clauses. 
XXXVIII. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action hot 

AS REAL, but AS DESIRED (483) : 

Vftleant oiveSj may the citizens be we^, 
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XXXIX. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action not as 

REAL, but AS POSSIBLE (485) : 

Hio quaerat quispiam, Tiere scyme one may inquire. 

XL. The Imperative is used in commands, exhortations, and 

BNTEBATIES (487): 

Justitiam dole, practice Justice. 

Moods and Tenses in Subordinate Clauses. 

XLI. PrtQcipal tenses depend upon principal tenses ; historical 
upon historical (491) : 

Enltitur ut vinoat, Jie strives to conquer. 

XLII. The Subjunctive is used to denote Purpose (497) — 

I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubi, unde, etc. : 

Missi sunt qui (= ut U) oonsulereut Apollinem, they were sent to consult 
Apollo. 

II. With ut, ne, quo, quominus : 

Enltitur ut vinoat. Tie strives tTiat he may conquer. 

XLin. The Subjunctive is used to denote Result (500) — 

I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubI, unde, cur, 
etc.: 

Non is sum qui (= ut ego) his utar, I am not such a one as to use these 
things. 

II. With ut, ut n5n, quin : 

Ita vixit ut Atheniensihus esset caiissimus. Tie so lived that he was verp 
dear to tTte Athenians. 

XLIV". Conditional sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, take (507) — 

I. The Indicative in both clauses to assume the supposed case : 
Si splritum ducit, vivit, if Tie IreatTies, Tie is alive. 

II. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in both clauses to represent 
the supposed case as possible : 

Dies defiolat, si velim causam defendere, the day would fail me, if I should 
wish to defend the cause, 

III. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in both clauses to rep- 
resent the supposed case as contrary to fact : 

Pluribus verbis ad te sorlberem, si res verba deslderaret, I should write tc 
you more fully (with more words), if the case required words. 

XLV. Conditional clauses take the Subjunctive (513) — 
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I. With dum, modo, dummodo, ' if only,' ' provided that ' ; dum ne, 
modo ne, dummodo ne, ' if only not,' ' provided that not ' : 

Manent ingenia, modo permaneat induetria, mental powers remain, if only 
industry remains. 

II. With ac si, nt si, quam si, quasi, tanquam, tanquam si, velut, 
velut si, ' as if,' ' than if,' involving an ellipsis of the real conclusion ; 

Perinde habebo, ao si scripsisses, I shall regard it just as if (i. c, as I 
ehouid if) you had written. 

XL VI. Concessive clauses take (515) — 

I. Generally the Indicative in the best prose, when introduced by 
quamquam : 

Quamquam intelleg^nt, tJwugh they understand. 

II. The Indicative or Sdbjdnotive when introduced by cfci, etiamsl, 
tametsi, or si, like conditional clauses with si : 

EtsI nihil sciO quod gaudeam, though I kno-w no reason why I should rejoice. 

III. The Subjunctive when introduced by licet, guamvis, ut, ne, cum, or 
the relative qui.- 

Licet irrideat, though he may deride. 

XL VII. Causal clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, quandS, gen- 
erally take (516) — 

I. The Indicative to assign a tq3.?,ovl positively on one's own authority: 
Quoniam aupplicatia decreta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. 

II. The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or ore another's au- 
thm'ity : 

Socrates acousatus est, quod oorrumperet juventutem, Socrates was accused, 
because he corrupted the youth. 

XL VIII. Causal clauses -with cum and qui generally take the 
Subjunctive in writers of the best period (517) : 

Cum vita metus plena sit, since life is full of fear. 

XLIX. In temporal clauses with postqua/m, posteaquam, vM, ut, 
aimul atque, etc., 'after,' 'when,' 'as soon as,' the Indicative is 
used (518) : 

Postquam vidit, etc., castra posuit, he pitched his camp, after he sam, etc. 

L. I. Temporal clauses with d/wrn,, donee, and quoad, in the sense 

of WHILE, AS LONG A8, take the iNDICATrVB (519) : 

Haec fScI, dum licuit, / did this while it was allowed. 

II. Temporal clauses with Aura, donee, and quoad, in the sense 
of tTNTLL, take — 
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1. The Inmcatite, when the action is viewed as an actual pact : 
Dellbera hoc, dum ego redeo, consider this until J return. 

2. The SuBjDNCTivE, when the action is viewed as something desired, 

PROPOSED, or CONCEITED : 

Differant, dum defervescat Ira, let them defer it till their anger cools. 
LI. In temporal clauses with antequam and prhisqumn, (520) — 
I. Any tense except the Imperfect and Pluperfect is put — 

1. In the Indicative, when the action is viewed as an actual fact : 
Priusquam iQcet, adsunt, they are present iefore it is light. 

2. In the Subjunctive, when the action is viewed as something de- 
sired, PROPOSED, or CONCEIVED : 

Antequam de rO publics dicam, be/ore I (can) speai of tlie republic. 
II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the Subjunctive : 
Antequam urbem caperent, before they took the city. 
Ln. In temporal clauses with cum (521) — 

I. Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect is put in the 
Indicatite : 

Cum quiBsount, prohant, while they are silent^ they approve. 
n. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put — 

1. In the Indicative, when the temporal clause asserts an historical 
pact: 

Paruit cum necesse erat, h^ obeyed when it was necessary. 

2. In the Subjunctive, when the temporal clause simply defines the 
TIME of the principal action : 

Cum epistulam complicarem, while' I was folding the letter. 
T.TTT. The principal clauses of the Direct Discouese on becom- 
mg IiTDniECT take the IirprNiTrvE or Subjunctive as follows (523) : 

I. When Declarative, they take the Infiniiive with a Subject Accusative: 
Dicehat animos esse dlvlnos, he was wont to say tliat souls are divine. 

II. When Interrogative, they take — 

1. Generally the >SM6;«ncii«c .' 

Ad postulata Caesaris respondit, quid sib! vellet, our venlret, to the de- 
mands of Caesar he replied, what did he wish, why did he come f 

2. Sometimes the Infinitive with a Subject Accusative, as in rhetorical 
questions : 

Dooebant rem esse testimonio, etc. ; quid esse levins, they showed that the 
fact was a proof, etc. ; what was more inconsiderate.'' 
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III. When Imperative, they take the Subjunctive : 
Soribit LttbienO cum legione veniat, he writes to Lahienm to 'jyme (that he 
should come) with a legion. 

LIV. The subordinate clauses of the Direct Discourse, on be- 
coming Indirect, take the Subjunctive (524) : 

Eespondit se id quod in Nervils fecisset facturum, he replied that he would 
do what he had done in the case of the Nervii. 

LV. The Subjunctive is used (529)— 

I. In indirect questions : 

Quaeritur, cur doctissiml homines dissentiant, it is a question, why the 
most learned men disagree. 

II. Often in clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon another Sub- 
junctive : 

Nihil indignius est quam eum qui culpa careat supplicio non carere, noth- 
ing is more shameful than that he who is free from fault should not be ex- 
empt from, punishment. 

Infinitive. 

LVI. Many verbs admit an Infinitive to complete or qualify theu 
meaning (533) : 

Haeo vitare oupimus, we desire to avoid these things. 

LVII. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative and an 
Infinitive (534) : 

Te sapere docet, he teaches you to be wise. 

LVIII. The Infinitive sometimes talses an Accusative as its sub- 
ject (536) : 

Platonem Tarentum venisse reperio, Ifind that Plato came to Tareniwm. 

Supine. 
LIX. The Supine in um is used with verbs of motion to express 
PURPOSE (546) : 

Legatl venerunt res repetltum, deputies came to demand restitution. 

LX. The Supine in u is generally used as an Ablative of Speci- 
fication (547) : 

Quid est tam juoundum auditu, what is so agreeable to hear (in hearing) J 

Adverbs. 

LXI. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other ADVBEBg 
(951) : 

Sapientes fsliciter vivunt, the loise live happily. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS AND 
CLAUSES. 

559. The Latin admits of great variety in the arrangement of 
the different parts of the sentence, thus affording peculiar facilities 
both for securing proper emphasis, and for imparting to its periods 
that harmonious flow which characterizes the Latin classics. But 
with all this freedom and variety, there are certain general laws of 
arrangement which it will be useful to notice. 

I. Arrangement of Words. 
General Rules. 

560. The Subject followed by its modifiers occupies the first 
place in the sentence, and the Predicate preceded by its modifiers 
the last place : 

Sol oriens diem eonficit, the suii rising makes the day. Cio. Animus aeger 
semper errat, a diseased mind always errs. Cio. Miltiades Athenas liberavit, 
Miltiades liherated Athens. Nep. 

561. Emphasis and Euphony affect the arrangement of words. 
L Any word, except the subject, may be made emphatic by being placed 

at the BEGINNING of the sentence : 

Silent Ifgea inter arma, laws are silent in war. Cic. NumitoH Eemus 
deditur, Remus is delivered to Numitor. Liv. 

II. Any word, except the predicate, may be made emplmlie by being 
placed at the end of the sentence : 

Nobis non satisfacit ipse Demosthenes, even Demosthenes does not satisfy 
ue. Cic. Consulatum petivit nunqnam, he never sought the consulship. Cic. 

III. Two words naturally connected, as a noun and its adjective, or a 
noun and its Genitive, are sometimes made emphatic by Separation : 

ObjwrgaMdnes nonnunquam inoidunt necessdriae, sometimes necessary he- 
PROors occur. Cic. J jlstitiae fUngitur officils, let him discharge the duties of 
iusHce. Cic. 

Note.— A word may be mad6 emphatic by being placed between the parts of a com- 
pound tense : 

Magna adhibita cfira est, great care has been taken. Cio. 

562. Chiasmus.' — When two groups of words are contrasted, 
the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 

1 So called from the Greek letter X. 
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Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet, the imperishable sovl moves the 
perishable body. Cie. 

563. Kindred Words. — DifEeient forms of the same word, or 
different words of the same derivation, are generally placed near 
each other : 

Ad senem senex de senectiite scrips!, /, an old man., wrote to an old man 
in the mbjeet of old age. Cio. Inter se aliis alii prosunt, they benefit each 
•iher. Cic. 

564. A word which has a common relation to two other words 
connected by conjunctions, is placed— 

I. Generally before or after both : 

Pacis et artes et gloria, both the arts and the glory of peace. Liv. Bells 
pftcisque artes, the arts of war and of peace. Liv. 

Note.— A Genitive or an adjective following two nouns may qualify both, but it 
more frequently qualifies only the latter : 

Haec percunctitio ac deniintiatid belli, tMs inQuiryand this declaration ofwa/r. Liv- 

II. Sometimes directly after the first before the conjunction : 
Honoris certamen et gloriae, a struggle for honor and glory. Cic, Agr: 

omnos et maria, all lands and seas. Cic. 

Special Rules. 

565. The Modifiers op a Noun generally follow it. They 
may be either adjectives or nouns : 

Populus Romanus decrevit, the Roman people deci'eed. Cio. Herodotus, 
pater historiae, Herodotus, the father of history. Cic. Liber d6 otfloiis, th/ 
look on duties. Cio. 

1. Modifiers, when emphatic^ are placed before their nouns : 

Tascus agrer Romano adjacet, the Tuscan territory bor'ders on the Eomnn. Liv. 

2. When a noun is modified both by an Adjective and by a Genitive, the usual order 
is. Adjective — Genltim — noun: 

Magna civiuni penuria, a great scarcity qf citizens. Cic. 

8, An adjective is often separated from its noun by a monosyllabic preposition : 

Magno cum periculo esse, to be attended with great peril. Cic 

4. In the poets an adjective is often separated from its noun by the modifier of another 

noun ; 

Tnsp6rata tuae veniet pluma superbiae, the unexpected- down shall come upon yow 

pride. Hot. 

566. The Modifiers op an Adjective generally precede it, 
out, if not adverbs, they may follow it : 

Facile doctissimus, unquestionably the most learned. Cic. Omni aetati 
oommilnis, commwn to eoery age. Cic. Avidus laudis, desirous of praise 
Cio. 

567. The Modifiers op a Verb generally precede it : 
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Gloria virtutera sequitur, glory follows mrtue. Cic. Mundus deo paret, 
the world is subject to God. Cic. Vehementer dixit, he spoke vehemently. Cic. 

1. When the verb is placed at the beginning of the sentence, the modifiers, of course, 
follow; see the first example under 561, I. 

'i. An empJiaiic modifier may of course stand at the beginning or at the end of the 
sentence (561): 

Facillime cognoscuntur adulescentes, most easily are the yov/ng men recognised. Cic. 

8. Of two or more modifiers belonging to the same verb, that which in thought is 
most intimately connected with the verb stands next to it, while the others are arranged 
as emphasis and euphony may require: 

Mors propter brevitatem vitae nunquam longe abest, death is n&oer fa/r distant^ in 
consequence of the shortness of life. Cic. 

568. The Modifiers of an Adverb generally precede it, but 
a Dative often follows it : 

VaJde vehementer dixit, he spoke very vehemently. Cic. Congruenter 
natfirae vivit, he lives agreeably to naktre. Cic. 

569. Special Words. — Some words have a favorite place in 
the sentence, which they seldom leave. Thus — 

I. The Demonstrative generally precedes its noun : 
Ciistos hiijus urbis, the guardian of this city. Cic. 

1. Ille in the sense of well-known (450, 4) generally follows its noun, if not accom' 
panied by an adjective; 

Medea ilia, that well-known Medea. Cic. 

2. Pronouns are often brought together, especially qmsque with suua or sul: 
Jiistitia suum cuique tribuit,^'Mff^ic^ gives to mery mam, hiti due (his own). Cic. Qu 

sese student praestare, etc., who are eager to excel, etc. Sail 

II. Rr^ositions generally stand directly before their cases, but tenvs 
and versvs follow their cases : 

In Asiam profiigit, he fled into Asia. Cic. Collo tenus, up to the neck. Ov. 

1. The preposition frequently follows the relative, sometimes other pronouns, and 
sometimes even nouns, especially in poetry : 

Ees qua de agitnr, tlie mbgect of which we are tt'eating. Cic. italiam contra, over 
agaAnst Italy. Verg. Corpus in Aeaeidae, mto ^Ae ftorfy o/'j46ocic?es. Verg. 

2. For cum appended to an Ablative, see 184, 6; 187, 2. 

8. Genitives, adverbs, and a few other words sometimes stand between the preposi- 
tion and its case. In adjurations per is usually separated from its case by the Accusa- 
tive of the object adjured, or by some other word ; and sometimes the verb brn is omitted : 

Post Alexandrl magni mortem, a^fir the death of Alexander the Great. Cic. Ad 
bene vivendum, for Moving well. Cic. Per ego has lacrimas te orO, limplore you hy 
these tears. Verg. Per ego vos deos (= per deos ego vos oro), I pray you in the name 
of the gods. Curt. 

III. ConjnndioTis and Relatives, when they introduce clauses, generally 
stand at the beginning of such clauses ; but autem, enim, guidem, qttoque^ 
ver5y and generally igiiw\ follow some other word : 

Si pGccavI, ignosce, if I have erred, poff-don me. Cic. Il qia superiOrSe 
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sunt, tliose who are superior. Cio. Ipse autem omnia vidsbat, but lie himselj 
saw all things. Cio. 

1. A conjunction may follow a relative or an emphatic word, and a relative may follow 
an emphatic word : 

Id ut audivit, as he heard this. Nep. Quae cum ita flint, since these tilings are so. 
Cic. Trojae qui primus ab Oris vi^nit, wJw came Jvrst from the shores of Troy. Verg. 

Note. — Certain conjunctions, as et., nec^ sed, and even aut and vel^ are more frequent'" 
■'emoved from the beginning of the clause in poetry than in prose : 

Compressus et omnia impetus, and all •violence was checked. Verg. 

2. Ne — quidem takes the emphatic word or words between the two parts: 
Ne in oppidis quidem, not even in the towns. Cic. 

3. Quidem often follows pronouns, sttpertatives. and ordinals : 

Ex mo quidem nihil audiet, from, me indeed he will hear nothing. Cic. 

4. Que^ ve, ne, introducing a clause or phrase, are generally appended to the flrsl 
word; but if that word is a preposition, they are often appended to the next word : 

hi fordqae. and in t/ie forum. Cic. Inter nosqae, and among ns. Cic. 

ly. Non, when it qualifies some single word, stands directly before that 
word ; but when it is particularly emphatic, or qualifies the entire clause, 
it sometimes stands at the beginning of the clause, and sometimes before 
the finite verb or before the auxiliary of a compound tense : 

Hao villa oarere non possunt, ihet/ are not able to do without this villa. Cio. 
Non fuit Juppiter metuendus, Jupiter was not to be feared. Cio. Fas non 
putant, the!/ do not think it right. Cio. PeoQnia soluta non est, the money 
has not been paid. Cio. 

1. In general, in negative clauses the negative word, whether particle, verb, or noun, 
is made prominent; 

Negat quemquam posse, he denies that any one is able. Cic. Nihil est melius, 
nothing is better. Cic. 

V. Inquam, sometimes iSJS, introducing a quotation, follows one or more 
of the words quoted. The subject, if expressed, generally follows its verb : 

Nihil, inquit Brutus, quod dicam, nothing which I shall state, said Brutus. 
Cio. 

VI. The Vocative rarely stands at the beginning of a sentence. It 
usually follows an emphatic word ; 

Perge, Laell, proceed, Laelius. Cio. 

II. Aekangbmbnt of Clauses. 

570. Clauses connected by coordinate conjunctions (554) fol- 
low each other in the natural order of the thought, as in English : 

Sol ruit et montes umbrantur^ the sun hastens to its setting, and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Verg. Gyges a nuHo videbatur, ipse autem omnia vidSbat, 
Gyges was seen by no one, but he himself saw all things. Cio. 

671. A clause used as the Subject of a complex sentence (348) 
generally stands at the beginning of the sentence, and a clause used 
as the Predicate at the end : 
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Quid diss ferat inoertuin est, what a day may iring forth, is uncertain. Cio. 
Exitus fuit orationis, sibi niillam oum his amioitiam esse, th,e close of the ora- 
tion was, tliai he had no friendsliiy with these men. Caes. 

1. This arrangement is tlie same as th.it of the simple sentence ; see 560. 

2. Emphasis and euphony often have the same effect upon the arrangement of clauses 
as upon the arrangement of words; see 561. 

573. Clauses used as the Subokdinate Elements of complex 
sentences admit three difiEerent arrangements : 

I. They are generally inserted within the principal clause, like the sub- 
ordinate elements of a simple sentence : 

Hostes, ubi prlmum nostras equites oonspexerunt, celeriter nostros per- 
turbaverunt, the enemy, as soon as they saw our carah'y, quicMy put our men 
to rout. Caes. Sententia, quae tatissima vldebatm-, vloit, the opinion which 
d. Liv. 



II. They are often placed before the principal clause : 

Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are quiet, they approve. Cic. Qualis 
sit animus, animus nesoit, the soul knows not what the soul is. Cio. 

Note. — ^This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause either refers 
back to the preceding sentence, or is preparatory to the thought of the principal clause. 
Hence temporal, conditional, and concessive clauses often precede the principal clause. 
Hence also, in sentences composed of correlative clauses with i3~qu\ talis — qudHs, 
tantus — quanius, turn — ctmi, ita — ut, etc., the relative member, i. e., the clause with 
qui, quaMs, quantus, cum, ut, etc., generally precedes. 

III. They sometimes follow the principal clause : 

Enltitur ut ^'incat, Tie strives that he may conquer. Cic. Sol ef&cit ut omnia 
fioreant, th,e sun causes all things to bloom. Cic. 

NoTB. — This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause is either 
intimately connected in thought with the following sentence, or explanatory of the prin- 
cipal clause. Hence, clauses of Purpose and BesuU generally follow the principal clausti, 
as iu the examples. 

573. Latin Periods. — A complex sentence in which two or 
more subordinate clauses are inserted within the principal clause is 
called a Period in the strict sense of the term. 

Note 1.— The examples given under 573, 1., are short and simple examples ot Latin 
Periods. 

Note 2. — Many Latin periods consist of several carefully constructed clauses so united 
as to form one complete harmonious whole. For examples, see Cicero's Third Oration 
against Catiline, XII., 'Sed quoniam . . . pr6vidi?re'; also Livy, I., 6, 'Numitor, inter 
primum . . . ostendit.^ 

Note 8. — In a freer sense the term Period is sometimes applied to all complex sen- 
tences which end with principal clauses. In this sense the examples given under 572, 
II., are Periods. Many carefully elaborated Latin sentences are constructed in this way ; 
see Cicero's Oration for the Poet Arohias, I., ' Quod si haec . . . debemus ' ; also the First 
Oration against Catiline, XIII., ' Ut saepe homines . . . ingravestot' 

23 
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PART FOURTH. 
PROSODY. 

674. Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification. 



CHAPTEE I. 

QUANTITY. 

575. The time occupied in pronouncing a syllable in poetry 
is called its quantity.' Syllables are accordingly characterized as 
long, short, or common.'' 

I. GBNBHAIi RniiBS OF QuAHTITT. 

576. A syllable is Long in Quantitt — 

I. If it contains a Diphthong or a Long Vowel, or is 
the result of Contraction : 

haec, foedus ; duoo ; oogo (for coigo), oeeldo {for ooeaedo), nil {for nihil). 

I. I¥ae in composition is usually short before a vowel ; praeacutus. 

II. If its vowel is followed by X or Z, or any Two Con- 
sonants except a mute and a liquid : ° 

major, dux, eervns, sunt, regunt, regnum, agmen. 

1. But one or both of the consonants must belong to the same word as the 
vowel : ah * side, per * saxa. 

Note 1. — ff has no tendency in combination with any consonant to lengthen a pre- 
ceding syllable. Hence in such words as Aehaeus, Athmae, the first syllable is short. 

Note 2. — In the early poets a short final syllable ending in 8 remained short before 
a word beginning with a consonant ; sometimes also shert final syllables ending in other 
consonants : imagitiisformam, &nim vera, erat dicto.^ 

* In many cases the quantity of syllables may be best learned from the Dictionary, 
bat in others the student may be greatly aided by certain general statements or rules. 

2 That ia, sometimes long and sometimes short. 

s Here the syllable is long by nature if the vowel is long, but long only by position 
if the vowel is short. For the quantity of vowels before two consonants or a double con 
.ionant, see 651. 

* Here ab becomes long before a in sede, and per before e in satca. 
^ Here the syllables is. im. and at remain short. 
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KoTR S. — In the early poets many syllables lonar by position in the Augustan poets 
are sometimes short, as the first syllable of scce, ergo., ille^ inter^ omnie, unde^ uxor. 

Note 4.— A final syllable ending in a vowel is occasionally, though rarely, lengtbened 
by consonants at the beginning of the following word. 

Note 5.— In Greek words a syllable with a vowel before a mute and a nasal is some- 
times short : cycmus^ Tecmessa. 

2. A syllable before j is long, except in bijugus, is, quadrijugiis, is: see 
16, N. 2. 

577. A syllable is Shoet liq" Quantity if its vowel is 
followed in the same word by another Vowel, by a Diph- 
THONG, or by the aspirate H : 

diss, doceo, viae, nihil. 

I. The following vowels, with the syllables which contain them, are 
long by Exception : 

1. A — (1) in the Genitive ending al of Dec. I.: aulcn ; (2) in proper 
names in aius : Oams (Gajus) ; (3) before ia, ie, io, iu, in the verb SiS. 

2. a — (1) in the ending ei of Dec. V. when preceded by a vowel : diei ; 
amd sometimes when preceded by a consonant : _fi(^, rel ; often in the Da- 
tive Singular of the pronoun is : It ; (2) in proper names in eius : Pom- 
peivs ; (3) in elieu, and in Rhea.^ 

3. I — (1) in the verb fto, when not followed by er : flam, fubam, but 
fieri ; ' (2) in dms, a, urn (for divvs, a, um) ; (3) generally in the Genitive 
ending his : alius, illius ; (4) sometimes in Kwna. 

4. O — sometimes in Me. 

5. In Greek words vowels are often long before a vowel, because long 
in the original : aer, Amieds, Briseis, Menelatis, Trees. 

Note. — This often occurs in proper names in eo, la, e«s, lus, don. Ion, dig, dis, 
oius: Medea, Alexandria, FenMts, Ddrlus, Orion. 

578. A syllable is CoMMOiq" in Quantity if its vowel, 
naturally short, is followed by a mute and a liquid : 

ager, agrl ; pater, patris ; duplex, triplex. 

Note 1. — A syllable ending in a mute in the first part of a compound before a liquid 
at the beginning of the second part is long : ab-rwnpo, ob-rogo. 

Note 2. — In Plautus and Terence a syllable with a short vowel before a mute and a 
liquid is short. 

n. Quantity op Final Syllables. 

579. Monosyllables are long : 

a, da, te, se, de, si, qui, do, pro, tu, dos, pea, sis, has, aus, par, sol. 

> The name of the daughter of Numitor, and of a priestess in Vergil. In Ehed, anoth- 
er name for Uybele, the « is short. 

a Sometimes fl&rl in riautus and Terence. 
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I. The following are short by Exception : 

1. Enclitics : que, ve, ne, ce, tc, pse, pte. 

2. Monosyllables iii b, d, 1, m, t : ab, ad, fel, mm, et ; except sal, sdl. 

3. An, bis, ek, cor, as, fac, fer, in, is, nee, os (ossis), per, ter, qua (indel 
inite), quis, vir, vas (vadis), and sometimes hie and hoc in the Nominative 
and Accusative. 

580. In words of more than one syllable — 

I. The final Towels i, o, and u are long ; a, e, and y, 
short:' 

marl, audi, servo, omnino, fructu, oomu ; via, maria, mare, mi^. 

II. Final syllables in c are long ; in d, 1, m, n, r, t, short : 

aler iliac; illud, consul, amem, carmen, amor, caput. 

Noi.. 1. — Donee and Uen are exceptions. 

Note 2. — Final syllables in n and r are long in many Greek words which end long in 
the original: as Titar, AncMsen, Eymen, Del/phiM, air, aether, crater. 

III. The final syllables as, es, and os are long ; is, us, 
ys, short : 

amas, mensas, mones, nuhes, servos ; avis, urbis, bonus, ohlamys. 

Note 1. — The learner will remember that short fiaal syllables like is, us, etc., may be 
lengthened by being placed before a word beginning with a consonant; see 576, H. 

Note 2. — Plautus retains the original quantity of many final syllables usually short in 
the Augustan age. Thus the endings a, e, dl, a/r, or, %s, ■Us, at, U, it, often stand in place 
of the later endings a, e, al, cw, or, is, us, at, et, it (21). Some of these early forms 
are retained by Terence, and some of them occasionally occur in the Augustan poets. 

Note 8. — Plautus and Terence, in consequence of the colloquial character of comedy, 
often shorten unaccented final syllables after an accented short syllable : ama, ahi, 
dedi, dOTni, domo, viro, pedes. 

Note 4. — In Plautus and Terence the doubling of a letter does not usually affect the 
quantity of the syllable : U in ills, mm in immo, pp in oppoi'tune. 

581. Numerous exceptions to the general rule for the 
quantity of final syllables occur even in classical Latin : 

I. I Jincd, usually long, is sometimes short or common — 

1. Shoet in nisi, quasi, eui (when a dissyllable), and in the Greek ending 
8» of the Dative and Ablative Plural. 

2. CoMMOK in miM, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi, and in the Dative and Vocative 
Singular of some Greek words. 

n. O final, usually long, is short — 

1. In duo, ego, octo, eho, in the adverbs dio, Uioo, modo, and its compounds, 
inmvmodo, quomodo, etc., in cedo, and in the old form endo. 

1 XI\i short in indu an4 n^ny/. Contracted syllables are long, according to 576, 1, 
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3. Sometimes (1) in nouns of Deo. III. and (2) in verbs, though very 
rarely in the best poets. 

III. A. final, usually short, is long — 

1. In the Ablative : niinsd, tona, ilia. 

2. In the Vocative of Greek nouns in as : AetiM, Palla.^ 

3. In Verbs and Particles: amd, euro, ; circa, juxta, antea, fr'uiitrS,. Ex- 
cept Ua, quia, ^a, heja, and puta used adverbiaUy. 

IV. E final, usually short, is long — 

1. In Dec. I. and V. ,' and in Greek plurals of Dec. III. : epitome ; re, die y 
tempi, meli. 

2- Generally in the Dative ending 8 of Dee. III. : aerl = aen. 

3. In the Singular Imperative Active of Conj. II. r more?, doce. But « is 
Boraafcimes short in cavi, iiidi, etc.^ 

4. In fere, ferme, ohi, and in adverbs from adjectives of Dec. II. : docte, 
redo. Except iene, mah, %nferne, interne, superne. 

V As final, usually long, is short — 

1. In anas and in a few Greek nouns in as : Areas, lampas. 

2. In Greek Accusatives of Dec. III. : Arcadas, heroas. 

VI. lis final, usually long, is short^ 

1. In Nominatives Singular of Deo. III. with short increment (6821 in 
the Genitive: miles (itia), obses (idis), interpres (etis). Except a6i«s, arOa, 
paries, Ceres, and compounds of pes, as iipes, tripes, etc. 

2. In penes and the compounds ofes, as ades,potes. 

3. In Greek words — (1) in the plural of those which increase in the Geni- 
tive : Arcad^es, Troades ; (2) in a few neuters in es : Sippomenes ; (3) in a 
few Vocatives Singular : Demosthenes. 

VII. Os final, usually long, is short — 

1. In compos, impos, exos. 

2. In Greek words with the ending short in the Greek : Delos, melos. 

VIII. Is final, usually short, is long — 

1. In plural oases : menMs, semis, vobis. Hence /oris, gratis, ingrdtis. 

2. In Nominatives of Deo. III. increasing long in the Genitive : Quiris 
(Itis), Salamis (inis). 

3. In the Singular Present Indie. Act. of Oonj. IV. : audis, 

Note. — Mdvis, quvvis, 'utervis, follow the quantity of vis. 

i. In the Singular Present Subj. Act. : possis, velis, noUs, maZis. 

* Sometimes Ib tho Vocative of Greek nouns in as and es. 
= Hence, in the compounds, hodil, pridie, poatrldii, guare. 

^ In the comic poets many dissyllabic Imperatives with a short penult shorten tho 
ultimate : as hal/e, jube, rnane, move, tace, tens, etc 
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5. Sometimes in the Singular of tlie Future Perfect and of tlie Perfect 
Subjunctive : amdveHs, docuerU. 

IX. Us final, usually short, is long — 

1. In Nominatives of Dec. III. increasing long in the Genitive : virtm 
(utis), tellus (uris). 

Note. — But palus (u short) occurs in Horace, Ars Poetica, 65.- 

2. In Dec. IV., in the Genitive Singular, and in the Nominative, Acousa- 
iive, and Vocative Plural ; fructua, 

3. In Greek words ending long in the original : Panthus, Sopphus, tripus. 
Note.— But we have Oedipus and polypus. 

III. Quantity in Incebmbnts. 

583. A word is said to increase in declension, when it has in 
any case more syllables than in the Nominative Singular, and to 
have as many inorements of declension as it has additional syllables : 
sermd, sermonis, sermonibus.^ 

683. A verb is said to increase in conjugation, when it has in 
any part more syllables than in the second person singular of the 
Present Indicative Active, and to have as many inorements of conju- 
gation as it has additional syllables : amds, amatis, amdidtis.' 

584. If there is but one increment, it is uniformly the penult ; 
if there are more than one, they are the penult with the requisite 
number of syllables before it. The increment nearest the begin- 
ning of the word is called the first increment, and those following 
this are called successively the second, third, and fourth increments." 

Increments of Declension. 

585. In the Increments of Declension, a and o are long ; 
e, i, u, and y, short : ' 

aetas, aetatis, aetstihus ; sermft, sermonis ; puer, pueri, puerorum ; fulgur, 
fulguris ; chlamys, chlamydia ; bonus, bonarum, bonorum ; ille, illarum, il- 
lorum ; miser, miserl ; supplex, suppliois ; satur, saturl. 

I. A, usually lonr in the increments of declension, is short in the first 
Increment — ' 

^ Sermonis, having one syllable more than sermd, has one increment, while sermoni- 
lyus has two increments. 

2 AmdUs has one increment, ajmabai/is two. 

12 12 8 

^ In ser-mon-i-bus, the first increment is m5n, the second i ; and In mon-u-e-rd-inus, 
the first is u, the second e, the third rd. 

^ Y occurs only in Greek words, and is long in the increments of nouns in yn and ol 
a few others. 

° Observe that the exceptions belong to the first increment. 
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1. Of masoulines in oZ and or .■ HariMibal, Hannihalis ; Caesar, Caeswis. 

2. Of nouns in s preceded by a consonant : daps, dapis ; Arabs, Arabis ; 
Hems, Jiiemis. 

S. Of Greek nouns in a and as : po'ema, pdemaiis ; Pallas, Palladis. 
4. Of (1) baccar, liepar, jubar, la/r, nectar, par, and its oompounda ; (2) 
anas, inds, -vas (vadis) ; (3) sal, fax, and a few rare Greek words in ax. 

II. O, usually long in the increments of declension, is short in the first 
increment — ' 

1. Of Neuters in Declension III. -. aeqiuir, aequoris ; ternpus, temporis. 
Except OS (Oris), ador (adoris), and comparatives. 

2. Of words in s preceded by a consonant : inops, inopis. Except Oyclops 
and hydrops. 

8. Of arbor. Ids, lepus; compos, impos, memor, immemor ; AUobrox, Oap- 
padox, praecox. 

4. Of most Patrials : Macedi, Macedonia. 

5. Of many Greek nouns — (1) those in or: rlieWr, Hector ; (2) many in o 
and on increasing short in Greek : aidon, aedonis; (3) in Greek compounds 
in^m«or^M«." tripiis (odis), Oedipus. 

III. E, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment — 

1. Of Declension V. : dia,, diernm, diS>us, rebus. But in the Genitive and 
Dative Singular sometimes short after a consonant : JidU, spil. 

2. Of nouns in en, mostly Greek: Uen, lienisj Siren, Sirenis, So Anid, 



3. Of CeUiber, Iber, tier, /teres, locuplee, inerces, qvies, inquies, reqmes, plebs, 
lex, rex, alec, dlex, vervex. 

i. Of a few Greek words in es and er .■ lebes, lebetis ; crater, erateris. Ex- 
cept air and aether. 

rV. I, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment — 

1. Of most words in Ix : radix, radicis ; felix, feUds.' 

2. Of dis, gUs, lis, vis, Quiris, Samnls. 

3. Of delphm, and a few rare Greek words. 
Note.— For quantity of I in the ending lus, see 577, 3. 

V. tJ, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in tha 
first increment — 

1. Of nouns in us with the Genitive in uris, iitis, udis : oils, juris j salus. 
salatis ; paMs, paludis.^ 

2. Of fwr,/rux, lux, plus, FblUuc. 

1 See p. 342; foot-note 5. 

» But short in appmdias, caUso, (Mia), ftlix, fornix, nix, pile, aaUoi, «trix. and a 
few others, chiefly proper names. 

3 But short in intercvs^ Mgus, pecus. 
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Increments of Conjugation. 

586. In the Increments of Conjugation (583), a, e, and 
O are long ; i and u short : 

amairius, amemus, amatote ; regimuB, sumus. 

Note 1. — In ascertaining the increments of the irregular verbs^/ero, voIO^ and thelE 
compounds, the full form of the second person, feris, voUa, etc., must be used. Thus 
inferebam and voUba/m^ the increments are re and le. 

JfoTB 2. — In ascertaining the increments of reduplicated forms (355, I.), the re- 
duplication is not counted. Thus dectimm has but one increment, di. 

I. A, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is shoet in the 
first increment of do : dare, daham, circumdabam. 

II. E, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is short before r — 

1. In the tenses in ram, rim, rO : amdveram, amdverim, ammiero; resierat, 
rexerit. 

2. In the first increment of the Present and Imperfect of Conjugation III. : 
regere, regeris, regerem, regerer. 

3. In the Future ending ieris, here : amaheris or -ere, moniberis. 

4. Earely in the Perfect ending erunt: steterunt for steterunt; see 336, 
note ; also Systole, 608, VI. 

III. I, usually SHORT in the increments of conjugation, is wtia, except 
before a vowel — 

1. In the first increment of Conjugation IV., except imitis of the Perfect : 
atidire, audivi, auditiim ; sentire, sentvmus ; sensimus (Perfect). 

2. In Conjugation III., in the first increment of Perfects and Supines in 
ivl and ititm (a^S), and of the parts derived from them (except mwjm of 
the Perfect: trlvimus) : cupim, cupiverat, cupUus ; peti-vi, petUus; capleslvi, 
cap^sitwms. Gdviaus from gaudeS follows the same analogy. 

3. In the endings mrns and itis of the Present Subjunctive : simus, sUia ; 
velmius, velitis (340, 3). 

4. In noUte, nolits, nolUote, and in the different persons of ibam, ibo, from 
eO (395). 

5. Sometimes in the endings rimus and i^Us of the Future Perfect and 
Perfect Subjunctive : amdverimus, amdverUis. 

IV. U, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is long in the 
Supine and the parts formed from it : volutum, voluturus, amdturus. 

TV. Quantity op Dbeivativb Endings. 

587. The most important derivative endings may be classifiefl 
according to quantity as follows : 

I. Derivative endings with a Long Penult : 
1. abnun, acrum, atrum : 
fiabrum, simulacrum, aratrum. 
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2. ed8, ido, udo ; ago, ig6, ugo : 

dulcedo, cupldo, solitudo ; voragS, origo, aerugo. 

5. ais, eis, oia, otis, ine, one — in patronymics : ' 
Ptolemais, Chryseis, Mlnois, Icariotis, Nerlne, AcrisionS. 
4. ela, lie ; alis, elis, ulia : 

querela, ovile ; mortalis, fidelis, curClis. 

6. anus, enus, onus, unus ; ana, sna, 5na, una : 

urbanus, egenus, patronus, tribunus; membrana, habena, annona, la. 
cQna. 

6. aris, arus ; orus, osus ; avus, ivus ; 

salutarls, avarus ; cauorus, animosus ; octavus, aestlvus. 

7. atus, etus, Itus, otus, utus ; atim, itim, utim ; etum, eta : ' 
alatus, faeetus, turrltus, aegrotus, comutua ; singulatim, virltim, triba. 

tun ; quercetum, moneta. 

8. eni, ini, oni — in distributives : 
septenl, quini, octoni. 

II. Derivative endings with a Short Penult— 

1. ades, iades, ides — in patronymics : ' 
Aeneades, Laertiades, Tantalides. 

2. iacus, icus, idus : * 
Corinthiacus, modicus, cupidus.' 

3. olus, ola, olum ; ulus, ula, ulum ; cuius, cula, culum — in diminu- 
tives : 

filiolus, flliola, atriolum ; hortulus, virgula, oppidulum ; flosculus, par- 
ticula, munusculum. 

4. etas, itas — in nouns ; iter, itus — in adverbs : 
pietas, Veritas ; fortiter, divinitus. 

6. atilis, ilis, bilis — in verbals; inus — in adjectives denoting material 
or time:' 

versatilis, docilis, amabilis ; adamantinus, cedrinus, crastinus, diutinus. 
Note 1. — His in adjectives from nouna usually has the penult long : cH'Uis, JwstlMs^ 



Note 2. — Inus denoting characteristic (330) usually has the penult loner : canlnus^ 
cqinnus^ marinus. 

1 Except Banais^ Phocads, Thebais^ NerUs. 

' Except (1) anhiUtua, /orttiUtis, grdiuilne, MUtas, hospitus, spiritus ; (2) ad/a- 
tim, statim, and adverbs in i6ue, as dwinitus; and (3) participles provided for by 68& 

3 Except (1) those in ides from nouns in eus and es: as, Pelid-es (Pfileus), Neo- 
<Mdes (Neooles) ; and (2) AmpMarmdes, Amyolides, MKdis, Coronldea, Lyeurgldes, 

* Except amicus^ amMous^ apricue, mendlcuSy poati&ua^ pudlous. 

* Except mdtutinus, repentlnua, veap&rtlnu^. 
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III. DeriTative endings with a Long Antepenult : 

1. aceus, uceus, aneus, arius, arium, orius : 

rosaceus, pannQceus, subitaneus, cibarius, columbarium, censorius. 

2. abundus, acundus ; abilis, atilis, aticus : 
mirabundus, Iraoundus ; amabilis, versatilis, aquaticus. 

3. aginta, iginti, esimus — in numerals : 
nOnaginta, Tigintl, centesimus. 

4. im5nia, imonium ; torius, sorius ; toria, torium : 
querimonia, alimonium ; amatorius, censorius ; victoria, auditorium. 

IV. Derivative endings with a Short Antepenult : 

1. ibilis, itiido, olentus, ulentus : 
credibilis, solitudo, vlnolentus, opulentua. 

2. urio — in desideraiives : 
esurio, empturio, parturio. 

V. Quantity op Stem- Syllables. 

588. All simple verbs in id of the Third Conjugation (817] 
have the stem-syllable ' short : 

capio, oupio, facio, fodis, fugiO. 

589. Most verbs which form the Perfect in m have the stem- 
syllable short: 

domO, seoo habeS, moneo, alo, colo. 

Note. — Pow- >, rfe&eo, Jloreo, pdreo^ and several inceptive verbs, are exceptions. 

590. Dissj liable Perfects and Supines have the first syllable 
long, unless short by position : 

juvO, jtlvi, jutum; foveo, fovl, fotum. 

1. Eight Perfects and ten Supines have the first syllable short : 
bibi, dedi, fidi, Uqm,^ scidi, stetl, stiti, tuU ; citwm, datum, Uvm, Htmn, 
qudtunij raiui*i, i^ium, safum, situm, statum.^ 

59 1! Trisyllabic Reduplicated Perfects have the first two syl- 
lables short : 

cado, oeeidl; oano, oeoini; disco, didioi. 

Note 1. — Caedo has cecidl in distinction from eecidl from cado. 

Note 2. — The second syllable raay be made Ions by position : Gucurrl^ m&mordl. 

692. In general, inflected forms retain the quantity of stem-ayl 
lables unchanged : ^ 

' That is, the syllable preceding the characteristic. 

2 lAqm from liqueo ; li-ngud has l^qui. Statum from fsisto ; 8th has atdtum. 

' But see Disst/Ilabie Perfects and Supines, 590. 
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avla, avem ; nubes, nubium ; levis, levior, levisaimuB ; moneo, monebam, 
monui. 

Note 1.— Position may, however, affect the quantity : ager^ agri; posmtm, potv^; 

NoTB 2. — ffi^wo gives g&nui, genitv/m^ &ni pond, posul, poeitii/m. 
593. Derivatives generally retain the quantity of the stem-syl- 
lables of their primitives : 

bonus, bonitas ; timeo, timor ; animus, animosus ; olvis, oivicus ; oura, euro. 

1. Words formed from the same root sometimes show a variation in tbe 
quantity of stem-syllables : 



dioo. 


dloo. 


dux, duois, 


duoo, 


fldes,_ 


fide, 


homo, 


humanus, 


lateo, 


laterna, 


lego, 


lex, legiB, 


macer, 


maoero, 


moveo, 


mobUis, 


nota, 


notum, 


odium. 


odi. 



persono, 

rego, 

secus, 

sedeo, 

sero, 

sopor, 

suspioor, 

tego, 

vadum, 

voco, 



persona, 

rex, regis, ri 

sttius, 

sedeSi sedulus, 

semen, 

sopio, 

suspicio, 

tegula, 

vad6, 

vox, vocis. 



Note 1. — This change of quantity in some instances is the result of contraction, ac 
movibilis^ moihiUs^ mobilis, and in others it serves to distinguish words of the same 
orthography, as the verbs legis, leges^ regis^ regie., serfcs, from the nouns legis., legee^ 
regis., reges^ eedes, or the verbs ducis, duoes^/ldes, from the nouns dueis^ duce^^Jldee, 

Note 2. — A few derivatives shorten the long vowel of the primitive : dQer, acerlyica; 
^■uceo^ lucema ; n^oles,, molestue. 

594. Compounds generally retain the quantity of their elements : 
ante-fero, de-fero, de-duco, in-aequalis, pro-duoo. 

1. The change of a vowel or diphthong does not affect the quantity : 
de-ligo {lego), oo-oido (cads), oo-oido (caedo). 

2. The Inseparable Prepositions di, se, and ve are long, re short ; ne some- 
times long and sometimes short : 

dlduoo, sediloo, veeors, reduco ; nedum, nefas : 

Note 1. — J>i is short in dirirtio and diaertua. 

Note 2. — Ne is long in nedvrni, nemo, nequa/m, nequdquatn, neguiquam,, negv/iMa, 
and n&ve. In other words it is short. 

Note 3. — Be is sometimes lengthened in a few words : reHgio, rsliqvdae, rsperit 
~^ulit, rHulit, etc. 

3. In a few words the quantity of the second element is changed. Thus 
Juro gives -JerO ; notus, -nitus ; nubo, -nvha ; de-jero, oog-nitus, pro-nuba. 
i. Prae in composition is usually short before a vowel : praeaiyiUne, prae- 

uetus. 

5. H-o is short in the following words : 



' Here the first syllable is short in ager, but common in agrl (578); long In pos 
lum, soivo. rolrn (576, ID, but short in potui, aolutum, and volutum. 
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procella, procul, prof anus, prof dri, profecto, pro/estus, proficlscor, profiteor, 
profugio, profugus, profundus, pronypos, proneptis, protervus, and in most 
Greek words, as propheta; generally also in profunda, pr&pago, propagi, 
prdpino, rarely hi prOeuro, prOpello. 

6. At the end of a verbal stem compounded with faeio or fit, e is gener- 
ally short : 

oalefaoio, calef io, labefaoio, patefado. 

7. / is usually long in the first part of the compounds of diis ; 
meridies, pridie, postridie, cotidie, triduum. 

8. is long in contro-, intra-, retro-, and quandO- in composition ; 
controversia, introduco, 7'etroverto, quandoque ; but quandoquidem. 

9. The quantity of the final i in ibi, uU, and utl is often changed in com- 
position : 

ibidem, ihique ; ubique, ubinam, ubivis, ubicunqwe, necubi, sicubi ; utinam, 
viique, sicutl, 

10. Bodie, quasi, quoque, and siquidem have the first syllable short, 

595. The Quantity of Stem-Syllables in cases not provided for 
by any rules now given ivill be best learned from the Dictionary. 
By far the larger number of such syllables will be found to be 
short. For convenience of reference, a list of the most important 
primitives with long stem-syllables is added : ' 



aecr 


eelo 


deleo 


adulor 


oera 


dioo (ore) 


acr 


cicada 


dirus 


ala 


civis 


dives 


alea 


olamo 


divus 


altare 


clarua 


donee 


amarus 


clavus 


danum 


anclle 


Clemens 


duoa 


anhslus 


clivus 


dudura 


antiquus 


codex 


durus 


ara 


comis 


extremus 


area 


como 


fagus 


area 


Conor 


fama 


ater 


conns 


fanum 


arena 


copia 


farl 


bilis 


coram 


feoundus 


bruma 


corona 


fellx 


bubo 


crat6r 


femina 


caoumen 


crates 


fBtus 


callgO 


crsber 


fida 


camlnus 


creda 


figo 
flfms 


cdnus 


crmis 


caper 


orudus 


fllum 


carina 


oura 


finis 


carus 


ctiria 


flavus 


cedo (ere) 


debeo 


flumeu 



fortuna 

fretus 

famus 

fanis 

funus 

furor (an) 

gleba 

gloria 

gramen 

gratus 

namus 

hiirCs 

hcres 

hara 

loa 

imaga 

inanis 

Ira 

janua 

jucundus 

luro 

labor (i) 

lamentum 

lana 

latus (a, um) 

lego (are) 



ISnis 

letum 

liber (era, erum) 

llbO 

hlium 

llmeu 

limes 

llnum 

llveo 

lorum 

ludo 

lugeo 

lumen 

likna 

mala 

mane 

manes 

mano 

mfiter 

maturus 

meta 

mStior 

miles 

miror 

mitis 

moles 



Including a few deriTatlves and compouxids. 
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mageo 


etium 


puber 


sedo 


totus 


munis 


pagus 

paJor 


punio 


serenus 


truda 


manas 


parus 


sfrus 


aber 


murus 


panis 


qualis 


Bids 


adus 


musa 


pares 


radix 


siucerus 


umeo 


mtitO 


peuatSs 


rado 


solor 


anus 


mutus 


peritus 


ramus 


solus 


aro 


naris 


pllum 


rarus 


sOpiO 


utor 


navis 


pinus 


remus 


splca 


ava 


nidus 


planus 


rideo 


spina 


avidus 


nltor (I) 


plenus 


rlpa 


spLro 


vado 


nodus 


pluma 


ritus 


spuma 


vanus 


nonus 


poeta 


rivus 


squaleo 


vates 


nubes 


pomum 


robur 


Btipo 


velox 


nub5 


pone 


rodo 


strages 


velum 


nudus 


pono 


ruga 


strenuus 


vena 


nuto 


poto 


rumor 


strideo 


venenum 


oliin 


prfitum 


rup6s 


sQdO 


venor 


omen 


pravus 


sanus 


tabes 


verus 


opaous 


primus 


soalae 


talis 


vilis 


opimus 


pnvus 


scribo 


telum 


vinum 


Ora 


prOmo 


scutum 


temo 


vivO 


SrS 


prora 


■ sedes 


tibia 





CHAPTER II. 
VERSIFICATION. 



SECTION I. 

GENERAL, VIE%Ar OF THE SUBJECT. 

596. Latin Versification is based upon Quantity. Syllables 
are combined into certain metrical groups called Feet, smd feet, 
singly or in pairs, are combined into Verses. ' 

1. In quantity or time the unit of measure is the short syllable, indicated 
either by a curve ^ or by an eighth note in music, ^^ . A long syllable 

1 Modern versification is based upon Accent. An English verse is a regular com- 
bination of a^i^imted and unacoe?)ted syllables, but a Latin verse is a similar combina- 
aon ot long and ehori syllables. The rhythmic accent or ictus (599) In Latin depends 
entirely upon quantity. Compare the following lines : 

Tell' me I not', in I monrn'-ful I num'-bers, 
Life' is j but' an | emp'-ty | dream'. 

Tru'-di- I tur' di- I 68' di- j e'. 
At' fi- I des' et | in'-ge- [ ni'. 

Observe that in the Enghsh lines the accent or ictua falls upon the same syllables as in 
prose, while in the Latin it falls uniformly upon long syllables. On Latin, Versification, 
see Eamsay^B ' Latin Prosody'; Schmidts ' Ehythmik und Metrik,' translated by Prv 
feasor White ; Christ's ' Metrik.' 
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has in general twice the value of a short syllable,' and is indicated either 
by the sign — , or by a quarter note in music, J . This unit of measure is 
also called a time or mora. 

Note 1, — A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to hare the value 
(1) of three short syllables, indicated by the sign i— , or J_ ; or (2) of four 
short syllables, indicated by i— i, or J. 

Note 2.— A long syllable is sometimes shortened so as to have the value 
of a short syllable, indicated by the sign > , or J^ . A syllable thus used 
is said to have irrational time. 

597. The feet of most frequent occurrence in the best Latin 
poets are — 

I. Feet or Foue Times oe Four Mobae. 
Dactyl, one long and two short, — ^ w J ^^ carmina. 
Spondee, two long syllables, J J 



TrocheCj* one long and one shorty — ^ 


JJ* 


legis. 


Iambus, one sho?'i and one long^ *-/ — 


^J 


parens. 


Tribrach, three short syllables^ '^ ^ \-* 


^^^ 


dominus. 


Note 1,— To these may be added the following : 






Pyrrhic, -^ ^ pater. Ditrochee, 


— w ^ 


cJvitatis. 


Anapaest, ^ w — honitas. 


Dispondee, 





praeceptorcs. 


Bacchlus, ^-> dolores. 


Greater Ionic, 


^^ s_y 


sententia. 


Cretic, _ w — mllites. 


Lesser Ionic, 


^ ^ 


adolSscena. 


Diiambus, ^ — ^ — amoenitas. 


Choriambus, 


— W W_ 


impatiens.^ 


Note 2.— A Dipody is a group of two feet; a Tripody, of three; a 


Tetrapody, of 


four, etc. A Trihemimeris is a group 


jf three half feet, 


. e., a foot ant 


a half; a Pen- 



thermmeris^ of two and a half; a Hephthermm^is^ of three and a half, etc. 

598. Metrical Equivalents. — A long syllable may be re- 
solved into two short syllables, as equivalent to it in quantity, or 
two short syllables may be contracted into a long syllable. The 
forms thus produced are metrical equivalents of the original feet. 

Note. — Thus the Dactyl becomes a Spondee by contracting the two short syllables 
nto one long syllable; the Spondee becomes a Dactyl by resolving the second syllable, 
or an Anapaest by resolving the first. Accordingly, the Dactyl, the Spondee, and the 
Anapaest are metrical equivalents. In like manner the Iambus, the Trochee, and the 
Tribrach are metrical equivalents. 

1 See foot-note 1, p. 849. 

2 Sometimes called Choree. 

3 The feet here mentioned as having four syllables are only compounds of dissyllabic 
feet. Thus the Diianibus is a double Iambus; the Ditrochee^ a double Trochee; the 
JHspondee, a double Spondee; the Great&r Ionic, a Spondee and a Pyrrhic; the LeasGt 
7o7?ic, a ?yrrhic and a Spondee; the Choriambus, a Trochee (Choree) and an lambuo. 
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1. In certain kinds of verse admitting irrational time (696, 1, note 2), 
Spondees, Dactyls, and Anapaests are sliortened to the time of a Trooliee or 
of an Iambus, and thus become metrical equivalents of each of these feet. 

1) A Spondee used for a Trochee is called an Ieeatiokal Trochee, and is 
marked— >. 

2) A Spondee used for an Iambus is called an Ierational Iambus, and is 
marked > — , 

3) A Dactyl used for a Trochee is called a Ctolic Dactyl, and is marked 

4) An Aiiapaest used for an Iambus is called a Cyclic Anapaest, and is 
jnarked ^ ■.-'—. 

599. Ictus or Rhythmic Accent. — As in the pronunciation of 
a word one or more syllables receive a special stress of voice called 
accent, so in the pronunciation of a metrical foot one or more syl- 
lables receive a special stress of voice called Rhythmic Accent or 
Ictus. 

1. Feet consisting of both long and short syllables have the ictus uniform- 
ly on the long syllables, unless used as equivalents for other feet. 

Note.— Thus the Dactyl and the Trochee have the ictus on the first syllable; the 
Anapaest and the Iambus on the last. 

2. EenivALENTs take the ictus of tbe feet for which they are used. 

Note 1. — Thus the Spondee, when used for the Dactyl, takes the ictus of the Dactyl 
>—}. e., on the first syllable; but when used for the Anapaest, it takes the ictus of the 
Anapaest— i. e,, on the last syllable. 

Note 2 — Feet consisting entirely of long or entirely of short syllables are generally 
ased as equivalents, and are accented accordingly. 

Note 3.— When two short syllables of an equivalent take the place of an accented 
tong syllabic of the original foot, the ictus properly belongs to both of these syllables, but 
'fi marked upon the first. Thus a Tribrach used for an Iambus is marked ^ v^ ^. 

600. Arsis and Thesis. — The accented part of each foot is 
called the Arsis {raising), and the unaccented part, the Thesis 
(lowering).^ 

601. Verses. — A verse is a line of. poetry (596). It has one 
characteristic or fundamental foot, which determines the ictus for 
the whole verse. 

Note 1.— Thus every dactylic verse has the ictus on the first syllable of each foot, 
because the Dactyl has the ictus on that syUable. 

^ Greek writers on versification originally used the terms apo-i? and fleo-ts of raising 
aud putting down the foot in marching or in beating time. Thus the Thesis was the 
accented part of the foot, and the Arsis the unaccented part. The Romans, however, ap- 
plied the terms to raising and lowering the voice in reading. Thus Arsis came to 
mean the accented part of the foot, and Thesis the unaccented part. The terms have 
now been so long and so generally used in this sense that it is not deemed advisable U* 
Attempt to restore them to their original sigmfication. 
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NoTB 2. — Two verses sometimes uDite and form a compound verse ; see 628, X 
NoTB 8. — Metre means measure^ and is variously used, sometimes designating the 
neaavre or quantity of syllables, and sometimes the/oot or measure ' of a verse. 

602. Caesura or Caesural Pause. — Most Latin verses are 
divided metrically into two nearly equal parts, each of which 
forms a rhythmic series. The pause, however slight, which nat- 
urally separates these parts is called — 

1. A Gaesuraj^ or a Caesural Pause, when it occurs within a foot ; 
see 611. 

2. A Diaeresis, when it occurs at the end of a foot; see 611, 3 
and 3. 

Note.— Some verses consist of three parts thus separated by caesura or diaeresis, 
while some consist of a single rhythmic series. ^ 

603. The full metrical name of a verse consists of three parts. 
The first designates the characteristic foot, the second gives the 
number of feet or measures, and the third shows whether the verse 
is complete or incomplete. Thus^ 

1. A Dactylic Hexameter AcatalecHc is a dactylic verse of six feet (Jlexa- 
m-eter), all of which are complete (AcatalecHc). 

2. A Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic is a trochaic verse of two measures 
{Dimeter), the last of which is incomplete {Catalectic). 

Note 1. — A verse with a Dactyl as its characteristic foot is called Dactylic ; with a 
Trochee, Trochaic; with an Iambus, Iambic^ etc. 

Note 2,— A verse consisting of one measure is called Monometer ; of two, Dimeter ; 
of three, Trimeter; of four. Tetrameter ; of iive, Pentameter; of six, Hexameter. 

Note 8. — A verse which closes with a complete measure is called AcatalecUc; * with 
an incomplete measure, GatalecUc; *• with an excess of syllables, Hypermetrical* 

Note 4.— The term Acatalectic is often omitted, as a verse may be assumed to be 
complete unless the opposite is stated. 

Note 5.— A Catalectic verse is said to be catalectic in sylldbam, in disyllabum^ oi 
in tri&yllabwm^ according as the incomplete foot has one, two, or three syllables. 

Note 6.— Verses are sometimes briefly designated by the number of feet or measure! 
which they contain. Thus Hexam^eter (six measures) sometimes designates the DactyUa 
Hexameter AcatalecHc^ and Senarius (six feet), the Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic. 

604. Verses are often designated by names derived from cele- 

!3rated poets. 

Note 1. — Thus Alcaic is derived from Alcaeus; ArchilocMan, from ArcMlochus; 
SappTidc, from Sappho ; Glyconic^ from Glycbn^ etc. 

> In dactylic verses a measure is a single foot, but in trochaic and iambic verses it 
is a dipody or a pair of feet 

^ Caesiira (from caedo, to cut) means a cutting; it cuts or divides the foot and the 
verse into parts. 

^ A verse consisting of a single series is called Monocolon; of two, Dicolon; oj 
three, Tricolor. 

* From the Greek aKaraAijKTa?, KaTaAijfCTiKifc, and ifTripfierpov, 
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Note 2.— Verses sometimes receive a name from the kind of subjects to which they 
wore applied : as Heroic, applied to heroic subjects ; Paroemiac, to proTcrbs, etc. 

605. The Final Syllable of a verse may generally be either 
long or short at the pleasure of the poet. 

606. A Stanza is a combination of two or more verses of dif- 
ferent metres into one metrical whole ; see 631. 

Notb.^A stanza of two lines or verses is called a JHstich; of three, a Tristich; of 
!bur, a Tetraatich. 

607. Ehtthmical Reading. — In reading Latin verse care must 

be taken to preserve the words unbroken, to show the quantity of 

the syllables, and to mark the poetical ictus. 

Note. — Scanning consists in separating a poem or verse into the feet of which it is 
composed. ^ 

608. Figures of Pbosodt. — The ancient poets sometimes al- 
lowed themselves, in the use of letters and syllables, certain liber- 
ties generally termed Figures of Prosody. 

I. Elision. — ^A final vowel, a final diphthong, or a final m with the pre- 
ceding vowel, is generally elided * before a word beginning with a vowel 
or with h : 

Monstr""" horrend"" infBrmo ingens, /or Monstrum horrendum lufSrma 
ingena. Verg. 

Note 1. — For Mcception^, see Riatnis, II., below. 

Note 2. — Final e in the interrogative ne is sometimes dropped before a consonant : 

fPyrrhin' connubia servas? for Pyrrhine conniibia servas? Verg. 

Note 3. — In the early poets final s is often dropped before consonants : 

Ex omnibu' rebuSi/or ex omnibus rebus. Liter, 

Note 4. — The elision of a final in with the preceding vowel is sometimes called 



Note 5. — The elision of a final vowel or diphthong, or of a final m with the preceding 
rowel, is sometimes called Synaloepha,^ or, if at the end of a line, Synapheia.' 

II. Hiatus. — A final vowel or diphthong is sometimes retained before 
a word beginning with a vowel. Thus — 

1. The inteijeotions o, Tieu, and pro are not elided; see Verg., Aen., X., 
18 ; Geor., II., 486. 

2. Long vowels and diphthongs are sometimes retained, especially in tbo 
■usia of a foot ; see Verg., Eo., III., 6; VII., 62. 

' In school this is sometimes done in a purely mechanical way, sacrificing words to 
feet; but even this mechanical process Is often useful to the beginner, as it makes him 
familiar with the poetical ictus. 

3 That is, partially suppressed. In reading, it should be lightly and indistinctl}' 
lounded, and blijnded with the following syllable, as in Enghsh poetry : 
" The eternal vears of God are hers." 

* From the Greek 6K0Aii/rt?, avvakoi^^, and o-vi'a^eta. 
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Note 1,— This is most common in proper names. 

Note 2. — Vergil employs this form of hiatus more freely than the other Latin poets, 
and yet the entire Aeneid furnishes only a short list of examples. 

Note 3. — In the thesis a final long vowel or diphthong is sometimes shortened before 
a short vowel instead of being elided ; see Verg., Aen., III., 211 ; YI., 507. 

Note 4. — Hiatus with a short final vowel is rare, but occurs even in Vergil ; see Aen., 
I., 406; Ec., II., 53. 

III. Stnaeresis. — Two syllables are sometimes contracted into one : 
aur^, deinde, deinoeps, udem, iisdem, eaedem, prohibeat (pronounced 



Note 1. — In the different parts of desum, ee is generally pronounced as one syllable: 
deesse^ deest^ deerat, deerit, etc. ; so ei in the verb am.t6ed : anteire, anieirem^ amteis. 
ant&it. 

Note 2. — /and u before vowels are sometimes used as consonants with the sound oi 
y and w. Thus abiete and a/riete become abyete and a/r^ete ; ff&nua and tenues be- 
come gert/ioa and tenwes. 

Note 3. — In Plautus and Terence, Synaei'esis is used with great freedom. 

Note 4. — The contraction of two syllables into one is sometimes called Syniaesis. 

IV. DiAEKESis. — In poetry, two syllables usually contracted into one 
are sometimes retained distinct : 

aural for aurae, Orpheils for Orpheus, soluendua/or solvendus, sllua for 
silva. 

Note. — Diaeresis properly means the resohifion of one syllable into two, but the 
Latin poets seldom, if ever, actually make two syllables out of one. The examples gen. 
erally explained by diaeresis are only ancient forms, used for effect or convenience. 

V. Diastole. — A syllable usually short is sometimes long, especially 
in the arsis of a foot : , 

Priamides/o?' Priamides. 

Note 1. — This poetic license occurs chiefly in proper names and in final syllables. 
Note 2. — : Vergil uses this license quite freely. He lengthens Que in sixteen instances. 

VI. Systole. — A syllable usually long is sometimes short : 

tulerunt for tuUrunt, steterunt for stetSrunt (a36, note), vide'n for 
videsne. 

Note. — This poetic Ucense occurs most frequently in final vowels and diphthongs. 

Vn. Syncope. — An entire foot is sometimes occupied by a single long 
syllable; see 614. 

SECTION n. 

VARIETIES OF VERSE, 

I. Dacttlio Hbxambtbk. 

609. All Dactylic Verses consist of Dactyls and their metrical 
equivalents, Spondees. The ictus is on the first syllable of every 
foot. 
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610. The Dactylic Hexameter' consists of six feet. The first 
four are either Dactyls or Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl, and the 
sixth a Spondee (605)." The scale is,= 

-£. Ca3 I -2- wO I J- ^J^ I i v^CJ I -2- " w I ^ b=!_4 

Quadrupe- | dante pu- | trem soni- | tu quatit | ungula | campum. Verg. 
Arma vi- | rumque ca- | no Tro- | jae qui | primus ab | oris. Verg. 
Infan- | dum re- | glna ju- | bes reno- | yare do- | lorem. Verg. 
nil' in- I ter se- | se mag- | na vi | bracchia | toUunt. Verg.^ 

1. The scale of dactylic hexameters admits sixteen varieties, produced by 
varying the relative number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. Thus 
n verse may contain — 

1) Five Dactyls and one Spondee, as in the first example above. 

2) Four Dactyls and two Spondees, admitting four diflFerent arrangements. 

5) Three Dactyls and three Spondees, admitting six diflFerent arrangements. 
4) Two Dactyls and four Spondees, admitting four diflFerent arrangements. 

6) One Dactyl and five Spondees, as in the fourth example. 

2. Effect of Dactyls. — Dactyls produce a rapid movement, and are 
adapted to lively subjects. Spondees produce a slow movement, and are 
adapted to grave subjects. But generally the best effect is produced in suc- 
cessive lines by variety in the number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spon- 
dees. 

3. Spondaic Line. — The Hexameter sometimes takes a Spondee in tbe 

* This is at once the most important and the most ancient of all the Greek and Ro- 
man metres. In Greece it attained its perfection in the poems of Homer. It was intro- 
duced into Italy in a somewhat imperfect form by the poet Ennius about the middle of 
the second century before Christ; but it was improved by Lucretius, Catullus, and oth- 
ers, until it attained great excellence in the works of the Augustan poets. The most 
beautiiU and finished Latin Hexameters are found in the works of Ovid and Vergil. 

2 The Dactylic Hexameter in Latin is here treated as AcatalecUc^ as the Latin poets 
seem to have regarded the last foot as a genuine Spondee, thus making the measure 
complete. See Christ, * Metrik der Griechen und Eomer,* pp. 110, 164. 

» In this scale the sign ' marks the ictus (S99), and _ CK3 denotes that the original 

Dactyl, marked — ^ ^-^, may become by contraction a Spondee, marked , i. e., that a 

Spondee may be used for a Dactyl (598). 

* Expressed in musical characters, this scale is as follows : 

The notation J ftm means that, instead of the original measure J Jj , the equlv- 

.ilent J J may be used. 

' The final % otilli is ehded; see 608, 1. 

* With these lines of Vergil compare the following Hexameters from the Evangeline 
:)f Longfellow: 

"This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the huntsman I " 
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fifth place. It is then called Spondaic, and generally has a Dactyl as its 
fourth foot : 

Cara de- | um eobo- | l6s mag- | num JovIb | inore- | mentum. Verg. 

Note. — In "Vergil, spondaic lines are used much more sparingly than in the earliei 
pt/ets,' and generally end in words of three or four syllables, as in inorem&ntum above.^ 

611. Caesura, or Caesubal Pause. — The favorite caesura! 
pause of the Hexameter is after the arsis, or in the thesis, of the 
third foot : ° 

Arma- | tl ten- | dunt ; || it | clamor et | agmine | facto. Verff. 

Inf an- | dum, re- | gina, 1 1 ju- | bes reno- | vare do- | lorem. Verff. 

Note.— In the first line, the caesural pause, marked || , is after tendwnt, after the 
arsis of the third foot; and in the second line after regvna^ in the thesis {na ju) of the 
third foot. The former is called the Masculine Caesura, the latter the F&mvrumQ Cae- 
sura, ^ 

1. The Caesueal Pause is sometimes in the fourth foot, and then an ad- 
ditional pause Is often introduced in the second : 

Credide- | rim ; II ver | illud e- | rat, II ver | magnus a- | gebat. Verg, 

2. BnooLio DiAEEEsis. — A pause called the Bucolic Diaeresis,'' because 
originally used in the pastoral poetry of the Greeks, sometimes occurs at the 
end of the fourth foot : 

Ingen- | tem cae- | lo soni- | tum dedit; II inde se- | cutus. Verg. 

UoTE. — The BucoUa Diaeresis was avoided by the best Latin poets, even in treating 
pastoral subjects. Vergil, even ui his Bucolics, uses it very sparingly. 

3. A Diaeresis at the end of the third foot without any proper caeswal 
pause is regarded as a bleniish in the verse : 

Pulveru- I lentus e- | quls furit ; ii omnee | arma re- | quirunt. Verg. 

' A single poem of Catullus, about half as long as a hook of the Aeneid, contains more 
spondaic lines than all the works of Vergil. 

" But Vergil has two spondaic lines ending et magtils die; see Aen., ill., 12, and 
Till., 679. 

' That is, the first rhythmic series ends at this point. This pause is always at the 
end of a word, and may be so very slight as in most cases not to interfere with the sense, 
even if no mark of punctuation is required ; but the best verses are so constructed that 
the caesural pause coincides with a pause in the sense ; see Christ, ' Metrik,' p. 184. Ac- 
cording to some writers, the Dactylic Ilexameter had its origin in the union of two ear- 
lier dactylic verses, and the caesural pause now marks the point of union ; see Christ, 
p. 173. 

4 The Masculine Caesura is also called the S^ong. or the Syll-ctbic^ Caesura, the Fem- 
inine the Weak, or the Trochaic, Caesura. Caesuras are often named from the place 
which they occupy in the line. Thus a caesura after the arsis of the second foot is called 
Trihemimeral ; after the arsis of the third, Penihemimeral ; after the arsis of the 
fourth, UepMhemAmeral. 

s Also called the Bucolic Caesura, as the term caesura is often made to include 
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4, The ending of a word within a foot always produces a caesura. A line 
may therefore have several caesuras, but generally only one of these is marked 
by any perceptible pause : 

Anna vi- | rumque ca- | no, II Tro- | jae qui \ primus ab ] oris. Verff. 
Note.— Here there is a caesura in every foot except the last, but only one of these 
that after eano^ in the third foot, has the caesural pause.^ 

5. The caesura, with or without the pause, is an important feature in everj 
hexameter. A line without it is prosaic in the extreme : 

Eomae j moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Enn. 
Note 1. — The Pentkemimeral ^ caesura has great power to impart melody to the 
verse, but the best effect is produced when it is aided by other caesuras, as above. 
Note 2.— A happy effect is often produced— 

1) By combining the/eminine caesura in the third foot with the hephtJiemimeral 
and the trihemimeral : 

Donee e- | ris fe- 1 Ux, || mul- 1 tos nume- \ rabis a- 1 micos. Verg. 

2) By combining the h^hthemimeral with the triheTnim&ral : 

Inde to- 1 ro pater [ Aene- | as sic | orsus ab I alto. Vf^g. 
Note 3. — The luiion of the feminine caesura with the trihemimeral^ common in 
Greek, is somewhat rare in Latin, but it sometimes produces an harmonious verse: 
Praecipi- 1 tat, sua- 1 dentque ca- 1 dentia | sidera | somnOs. Verg. 
Note 4.— In the last two feet of the verse there should in general be no caesura what- 
ever, unless it falls in the thesis of the fifth foot; but when that foot contains two entu-e 
words, a caesura is admissible after the arsis. 

612. The ictus often falls upon unaccented syllables. Thus — 
1. In the first, second, and fourth feet of the verse it falls some- 
times upon accented and sometimes upon unaccented syllables ; see 
examples imder 610. 

3. In the third foot it generally falls upon an unaccented sylla* 
ble ; see examples under 610. 

3. In the fifth and sixth feet it generally falls upon accented syl- 
lables ; see examples under 610. 

613. The Last Word of the Hexameter is generally either 
a dissyllable or a trisyllable ; see examples under 610 and .611.^ 

* The caesura with the pause is variously called thi chief caesura^ the caesura cf 
the 'verse^ tlie caesura qf the rhythm, etc. In distinction from this any other caesium 
may be called a caesurcL, a caesura ofthefoot^ or a minor caesura. 

2 See p, 356, foot-note 4. 

s The learner should be informed that the niceties of structure which belong to fin- 
ished Latin hexameters must be sought only in the poems of Yergil and Ovid. The hap- 
piest disposition of caesuras, the best adjustment of the poetical ictus to the prose accent, 
and the most approved structure in the dosing measiu'es of the verse, can not be expected 
in the rude numbers of Ennlus, in the scientific discussions of Lucretius, or even in the 
familiar Satires of Horace. Those interested in the peculiarities of Latin hexameters in 
different writers vrill find a discussion of the subject in Lucian Muller^s work, 'De re 
metriea poetarum Latinorum praeter Plautum at Terentium librl septem.' 
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Note 1.— Spondaic lines are exceptions; see 610, 3, note. 

Note 2. — Two monosyllables at the end of a line are not particularly objectionable, 
nnd sometimes even produce a happy effect : 

Praecipi- f tant cii- | rae, || tur- | bataque | funere [ mens est. Verg. 

Note 8. — Esty even when not preceded by another monosyllable, may stand at the 
ond of a line. 

Note 4. — A single monosyllable, except est^ is not often used at the end of the lino, 
except for the purpose of emphasis or humor: 

Pcrturi- I unt mon- | tes, || nas- | cetur | ridicu- | lus mus. Ror, 

Note 5. — In Vergil, twenty-one lines, apparently hypermetrical (603, note 8), are 
supposed to elide a final vowel or a final em or v/m before the initial vowel of the next 
Kne; see Aen., I., 332; Geor., I., 295. See also 60S, I., note 5, 

II. Other Dactylic Vekses. 

614. DACTYiiic Pentameter.* — The Dactylic Pentameter con- 
sists of two parts separated by a diaeresis. Each part consists of 
two Dactyls and a long syllable. The Spondee may take the place 
of the Dactyl in the first part, but not in the second : 

Admoni- ] tu ooe- | pi 1 1 fortior | esse tu- | 0. Chid. 

615. Elegiac Distich. — The Elegiac Distich consists of the 
Hexameter followed by the Pentameter : 

Semise | pulta vi- | rum 1 1 our- | vis feri- | untur a- | ratris 
Ossa, ru- 1 Ino- | sas 1 1 ocoulit | lierba do- | mus. Ovid. 

Note 1. — In reading the Elegiac Distich, the Pentameter, including pauses, should 
of course occupy the same time as the Hexameter. 

Note 2. — Elegaic composition should be characterized by grace and elegance. Both 
members of the distich should be constructed in accordance with the most rigid rules of 
metre. The sense should be complete at the end of the couplet. Ovid furnishes us the 
best specimens of this style of composition. 

616. The Dactylic Tbtkambtbe is identical with the last four 
feet of the Hexameter : 

Ibimus I o sooi- 1 1, comi- 1 tosque. Sor. 

1 The name Pentameter is founded on the ancient division of the line into five feet, 
consisting of two Dactyls, or Spondees, a Spondee and two Anapaests. 

2 Thus in reading, a pause may be introduced after the long syllable in the third foot, 
or that syllable may be prolonged to fill out the measure. A pause or rest equal to a 
short syllabli! is marked A ; a pause equal to a long sylkble. A'. 

In musical characters the scale of this verse is as follows : 



J^J^ 


IJr 


IJJ3 JJ3 Jr. 


or 


jp jp 


J 


iJ2 JI2 J' 
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Note. — In compound Terses, as In the Greater AroMlodiia/n, the tetrameter in 
ijompoBltion with other metres has a Dactyl In the fourth place ; see 6S8, X. 

617. The Dactylic Tbimbtbr Catalbctic is identical with 
the second half of the Dactylic Pentameter : 

Arbori- I 'busqxie co- | mae. Jlor. 
NoTS.— The Bactylic Trimeter Catalectic is also known as the Leaser ArcMlochicm, 

ni. Trochaic Vbrse. 

618. The Trochaic Dipody, the measure in Trochaic verse,' 
consists of two Trochees, the second of which is sometimes irra- 
tional (598, 1, 1) ) — i. e., it hasthe/orm of a Spondee with the time 
of a Trochee : ^ ik.ii>. 

Note 1. — By the ordinary law of equivalents (598), a Tribrach -^ w -^ may take the 
place of the Trochee -^ w, and an apparent Anapaest ^ ^-^ > the place of the Irrational 
Trochee -^ > .^ In proper names a cyclic Dactyl -^-^ ^ (598, 1, 8) ) may occur in either 
foot. 

Note 2.— In the Trochaic Dipody, the first foot has a heavier ictus than the second. 

Note 8. — A syllable is sometimes prefixed to a Trochaic verse, A syllable thus used 
is called AnacruBia (upward beat), and is separated from the following measure by the 
mark \ . 

619. The Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic consists of two Tro- 
cliaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. In Horace it admits 
no equivalents, and has the following scale : 

Aula divi- | tem manet. Hbr. 
Note. — A Troch.mc Tripody occurs in the Greater Archilochian ; see 638, X. 
1. The Alcaic Enneasyllabio verse which forma the third line in the Al- 
caic stanza is a Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis : 
> : ^^_>,|^^_o 
Pu- I er quis ex au- | la oapilUs. JSor. 

620. The Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic consists of four 
Trochaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. There is a diae- 
resis (602, 2) at the end of the fourth foot, and the incomplete dipody 
admits no equivalents : 

Primus ad ci- | bran vooatur, 1 1 primO pulmen- | turn datur. Plant, 

« See 601, note 8, with foot-note. 

3 Thus in the second foot of a Trochaic Dipody the poet may use a Trochee, a Tribrach, 
a Spondee, or an Anapaest ; but the Spondee and the Anapaest are pronounced in the 
same time as the Trochee or the Tribrach— i. e., they have irrational time. 

' Only the leading ictus of each dipody Is here marked. 
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NoTK 1. — This Is simply the union of two Trochaic Dimeters, the first acataXecUo 
snd the second catalectdc^ separated by diaeresis. ' 

Note 2. — In Latin this verse is used chiefly in comedy, and accordingly admits great 
licence in the use of feet. The Irrational Trochee (598, 1, 1) ) and its equivalents may 
occur in any foot except in the last dipody. 

Note 8.— The Trochaic Tetrameter Aoataleetia also occurs in the earlier poets : 
Ipse summis | sazis fixus || asperis e- 1 risceratus, Mn/n. 

IV. Iambic Verse. 

621. The Iambic Dipodt, the measure of Iambic verse, consists 
of two Iambi, the first of which is sometimes irrational (598, 1, 2) ) 
— ^i. e., it has the/orm of a Spondee with the time of an Iambus : 

S--^- or .N.N 

Note 1.— The Tribrach for the Iambus, and the Dactyl ^ or Anapaest ^ for the Irra- 
tional Iambus, are rare, except in comedy. 

Note 2. — In the Ionic Dipody, the first foot has a heavier ictus than the second. 

622. The Iambic Tkimetek, also called Senarius, consists of 
three Iambic Dipodies. The Caesura is usually in the third foot, 
but may be in the fourth : 

>^^_|>_i.^_|>j.^w3 

Quid obsera- | tis 1 1 auribus | fundis preoes ? Hor. 
Neptunus al- | to 1 1 tundit hi- | bernus salo. Hor, 
Has inter epu- | las 1 1 ut juvat | pastas ovSs. Hor.* 

1. In Proper Kameb, a Cyclic Anapaest is admissible in any foot excep* 
the last, but must be in a single word. 

2. In Horace the only feet freely admitted are the Iambus and the Spon 
dee ; their equivalents, the Tribrach, the Dactyl, and the Anapaest, are used 
very sparingly. The Tribrach never occurs in the fifth foot and only once 
in the first. The Anapaest occurs only tvpice in all. 

3. In Comedy great liberty is taken, and the Spondee and its equivalents 
are freely admitted in any foot except the last. 

1 Compare the corresponding English measure, in which the two parts appear as 
leparate lines : „ j^j^^^, ^f ^^^^^ ^^^ | ^^^ remind us 

We' can make our | lives' subhme, 
And', departing, J leave' behind us 
Foot'prints on the 1 sands' of time." 
' The Dactyl thus used has the time of an Iambus and is marked > vi/ ^_^; the Ana- 
paest is cyclic (598, 1, 4), marked ^ w^. 

^ This same scale, divided thus, ^ • -^^ — ^|-^^ — w[-^>^ — A, repre- 
sents Trochaic Trimeter Catalectic with Anacrusis. Thus all Iambic verses may be 
treated as Trochaic verses with Anacrusis. 

* Compare the English Alexandrine, the last line of the Spenserian stanza ; 
When Phoe'bus lifts | his head' out of I the win'ter's wave. 
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4. The Choliambds is a variety of Iambic Trimeter with a Trochee in the 
sixth foot : ■ 

Miser Catul- | le dfisinas | ineptire. Catul. 

623. The Iambic Trimeter Catalbctic occurs in Horace witli 
the following scale : 

Vooatus atr | que non vooa- | tus audit. Hor. 

Note.— The Dactyl and the Anapaest are not admissible ; the Tribrach occurs only i»> 
tie second foot. 

624. The Iambic Dimeter consists of two Iambic Dipodies : 

Queruutur in ] silvls av6s. Hor. 
Imbres nives- I que oomparat. Hor. 
Ast ego vicia- \ sim risero. Hor. 

Note 1.— Horace admits the Dactyl only in the first foot, the Tribrach only in th» 
second, the Anapaest not at all. 

Note 2.— Iambic Dimeter is sometimes catalectio. 

625. The Iambic Tetrameter consists of four Iambic Dipo' 
dies. It belongs chiefly to comedy : 

Quantum intellex- | I mode senis 1 1 sententiam | dS nilptils. Ter. 
Note. — Iambic Tetrameter is sometimes catalectic : 

Quot commodas | res attall? \\ quot autem adg | ml cui-as. Ter. 

V. Ionic Verse. 

626. The Ionic Verse in Horace consists entirely of Lesser 
Ionics. It may be either Trimeter or Dimeter : 

Neque piignO | neque Bggnl | pede viotus ; 
Catus idem | per apertum. Hor. 

Note 1. — In this verse the last syllable is not common, but is often long only hy 
position (p. 838, foot-note 8). Thus us in vlctus is long before c in catus. 

Note 2. — The Ionic Tetrameter Catalectic, also called iSotadean Verse, occurs 
3hiefly in comedy. It consists in general of Greater Ionics, but in Martial it has a Ditrv 
Thee as the third foot : 

Has cum gemi- | na compede | dedicat ca- | tenas. Mart. 

' ChoUambus, or Season, means Uune or limping Iambus, and Is so called from 
Its limping movement. It is explained as a Trochaic Trimeter Acatalcctic with Anacru- 
sis, and with syncope (608, VII.) in the fifth foot. The example here given may be rep. 
Nsented thus : ^ '• -i-,.., — v...!-^^ — ^1 li.— o 
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VI. LOGAOEDIC VeRSK. 

627. Logaoedic ' Verse is a special variety of Trochaic Verse, 
The Irrational Trochee ^ > , the Cyclic Dactyl ■'-^ ^, and the Syn- 
copated Trochee i_ (608, VII.) are freely admitted. It has an ap- 
parently light ictus." 

NoTB.— Logaoedic verses show great variety of form, but a few general types will iu- 
dicate the character of the whole. 

628. The following Logaoedic verses appear in Horace : 

I. The Adonic ; 

Montis i- | mag6. JJor. 

II. The First Phbrecratic '' or the ARrsTOPHANic : 

-^^K^I-oor.r^.MJ/IJ^ 
Cur neque | mlli- | taris. Eor. 

Note. — Pherecratic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedic Tripody 
It is called the First or Second Pherecratic according aa its Dactyl occupies the first or 
the second place in the verse. In each form it may be acatalecUc or catalecHc : 

1) -2-v> .^ I -=- ^ I -^ ^ or catalectic: -^-^ w | -'- w | ^ A 

2) -s. > I -i^ ^ I -!- c; or catalectic . -^> | -'-^ .^ | '^ A 

In Logaoedic verse the term basis or base^ marked x , is sometimes applied to the foot or 
feet which precede the Cyclic Dactyl. Thus, in the Second Pherecratic, the first foot _ > 
is the base. 

III. The Second Glyconic ' Catalectic : 

.-> I^^I^^I^A or J.^|.r5,N|J,N|J^ 
Donee ] gratus e- | ram ti- | bi. Bor. 

Note 1,— Glyconic ts the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedic Tetrapody. 
U IB called the First, Second, or Third Glyconic according as its Dactyl occupies the first, 
second, or third place in the verse. In each form it may be either acatalectic or catalectic. 

Note 2. — The Second Glyconic sometimes has a Syncope (608, YIl.) in the third foot. 

IV. The Lesser Asclepiadean " consists of two Catalectic Phe- 
recratics, a Second and a First : 

Maeee- I nas ata | vis 1 1 edite | rggi- | bus. Hor. 

^ From Xoyog, prose, and doifii^, $ong, applied to verses which resemble prose. 

> The free use of long syllables in the thesis causes the poetical ictus on the arsis to 
appear less prominent 

a Pherecratic, Glyconic, and Asclepiadean verses may be explained as Choriambio : 
Pherecratic, j:- ^ ^ -i- \ ^ -^ |^A 
First Glyconic. -c ^ ^ ^ \ ^-i.|w^ 
AJclepiadCan, -^ > [j.v^^-c| -^w^-^| w^ 
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V. The Greater Asclepiadean consists of three catalectic 
verses, a Second Pherecratic, an Adonic, and a Mrst Pherecratic : 

Seu plii- I r63 hie- | mes, || sen tribu- | it II Juppiter | ulti- | mam. ffor. 

VI. The Lesser Sapphic consists of a Trochaic Dipody and a 
First Pherecratic : 

Namque | me sil- | va lupus | in Sa- | bina. Bor. 

Vn. The Greater Sapphic consists of two Catalectic Glyconics, 
a Third and a First with Syncope : 

Inter | aequa- | les equi- | tat, 1 1 Gallioa | nee lu- | pa- | tis. Bor. 

Vin. The Lesser Alcaic consists of two Cyclic Dactyls and 
two Trochees: 

-iv^ ^ I A_. ^ I .i- ,^ I -2- o 

Purpure- | vari- | us co- | lore. Bor. 

IX, The Greater Alcaic consists of a Trochaic Dipody with 
Anacrusis and a Catalectic Mrst Pherecratic : 

> : ^^|^> |^^|--^|i& A 
Vi- I des ut I alta | stet nive | eandi- | dum. Bor. 

X. The Greater Archilochian ' consists of a Dactylic Tetra- 
meter (616) followed by a Trochaic Tripody. The first three feet 
are either Dactyls or Spondees ; the fourth, a Dactyl ; and the last 
three, Trochees : 

Vitae I summa bre- | vis spcm | uos vetat, 1 1 inoho- | are 1 longam. Bor. 

Note. — This verse may be explained either as Lograoedic or as Compound. With the 
first ezplaDatioD. the Dactyls are cyclic and the Spondees have irrational time; with the 
second explanation, the first member of the verse has the Dactyl as its characteristic foot 
and the second member the Trochee ; see 601, note 2. 

629. The following Logaoedic verses not used in Horace de- 
serve mention : 

I. The Phalaecian is a Logaoedic Pentapody: " 

Non est | vivere, | sed va- | lere | vita. Mart. 



* For the Lesser ArcMlochdan. see 617, note. 

* This verse diifers from the Lesser Sapphic in having the Dactyl in the second foot^ 
while the latter has the Dactyl in the third. 
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II. The Second Priapban consists of two Catalectic Second 
Olyconics with Syncope : 

Quereus | arida | rusti- | ca 1 1 oonfor- | mata so | ou- | ri. CaM. 
SECTION III. 

THE VERSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL LATIN POETS. 

630. Vergil and Juvenal use the Dactylic Hexameter ; Ovid, 
the Hexameter in his Metamorphoses and the Elegiac Distich in his 
Epistles and other works ; Horace, the Hexameter in his Epistles 
and Satires, and a variety of metres in his Odes and Epodes. 

Lteic Mbtbes of Horace. 

631. For convenience of reference, an outline of the lyric 
metres of Horace is here inserted. 

Stanzas of Four Verses or Lines, 

I. Alcaic Stanza. — First and second lines. Greater Alcaics (628, IX.) ; 
third, Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis (619, 1); fourth, Lesser Alcaic 
(628, VIII.): , 

3. >:_^_^|_^_^ 

4. -^^|_^|_^|-^ 

In Jihirty-seven Odes : I., 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37 ; II., 1, 3, 5, 
7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20 ; III., 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29 ; IV., 
4, 9, 14, 15. 

II. Sapphic Stanza. — The first three lines. Lesser Sapphics (628, VI.) ; 
the fourth, Adonic (628, I.) : 



3. ) 



2.J- -^|->|. 

3. 

4. — ^ ^ I - o 

In twenty-six Odes: L, 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38; II., 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 16; III., 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 27; IV., 2, 6, 11 ; and Secular Hymn. 

III. Greater Sapphic Stanza. — First and third lines. First Glyconics 
Catalectic with Syncope in the third foot (608, VII.) ; second and fourth 
lines, Greater Sapphics : 

-1 1- l'^ A 



;;l- 



In Ode I., 8. 
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I^A 



IV. First Asclepiadean Gltconio Stanza. — The first three lines, 
Lesser Asclepiadeans (628, IV.) ; the fourth. Second Glyconio Catalectio 
(628,111.): 1 

2.1 -> |^..|i_ 11^.^1-^1^ A 
3. ) 

In nine Odes: I., 6, 15, 24, 33; II., 12; III., 10, 16; IV., 5, 12. 

V. Second Asclepiadean Gltconio Stanza. — The first two lines. Lesser 
Asclepiadeans (628, IV.); the third. Second Glyconic Catalectic with Syn- 
cope in the third foot (628, III., note 2) ; the fourth. Second Glyconic 
Catalectic (628, III.) : 



I:i->|--| 



3. ->| — ^^|l_|!=^A 

4. ->|_^|-w|^A 

In seven Odes : L, 5, 14, 21, 23 ; III., 1, 13 ; IV., 13. 

VI. Glyconic Asclepiadean Stanza. — First and third lines, Second 
Glyconics Catalectic (628, III.) ; second and fourth, Lesser Asclepiadeans 
(628,1V.): , ) 

2-} ->|-^^|l_II-^^|-^|"A 
In twelve Odes : L, 3, 13, 19, 36; IIL, 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28 ; IV., 1, 3. 

VII. Lesser Asclepiadean Stanza. — Four Lesser Asclepiadeans : 

1." 



2. 



4. 



\ ->\ 



\-^^\-^V- 



In three Odes : I., 1 ; III., 30 ; IV., 8. 

VIII. Greater Asclepiadean Stanza. — Four Greater Asclepiadeans 
(628, V.) : 

1. 



> 



I 1- II' 



In three Odes : L, 11, 18; IV., 10, 
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IX. Double Alcmanian Stanza. — First and third lines, Dactylic Hexa 
meters (610); second and fourth, Dactylic Tetrameters (616): 



!■[ _^|-o=|-^|-oo|-^^|_^ 



2. 

4. 

In two Odes ; I., Y, 28. 
Note. — ^This stanza is formed by the union of two Alcmanian stanzas ; see XIX. below, 

X. Trochaic Stanza. — First and third lines, Trochaic Dimeter Catalec- 
tic (619) ; second and fourth, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (623) : 

In Ode II., 18. 

XI. Dactylic Archilochian Stanza. — First and third lines, Dactylic 
Hexameters; second and fourth, Catalectic Dactylic Trimeters (617, note): 



3:1 -=^1-^1-^ 



— OO — v^ v^ 

3. 



In Ode IV., 7. 

XII. Greater Archilochian Stanza. — First and third lines. Greater Ar. 
chilochians (628, X.) ; second and fourth. Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (62S): 

4.1^— I- — I — 
In Ode I., 4. 

Note.— The second and fourth lines are sometimes read with syncope, as follows: 
> : _^_> |_^_^|^|^A 

XITI. Ionic Stanza. — First and second lines, Ionic Dimeters (626) ; 
third and fourth, Ionic Trimeters (626) : 






3 
4, 
In Ode III., 12. 

Note.— This ode is varioasly arranged In different editions, sometimes in stanzas of 
tliree lines and sometimes of four. 
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Stanzas of Three Lines. 
XIY. First Aechiloohian Stanza. — First line, Hexameter; second, 
Iambic Dimeter ; third, Dactylic Trimeter Cataleetic : 

1. — CJw I — oc: — vi^o I — ^z^^s I — t^ \_y — ^ 

. \_/ — v^ — l^"-* — ^-^ — 

In Epode 13. 

Note, — In some editioDS, the second and third lines are united. 

XV. Second Akchilochian Stanza. — First line, Iambic Trimeter j sec- 
ond, Dactylic Trimeter Cataleetic ; third, Iambic Dimeter : 

1. b-^-lb IS,-.-^ 

2. -^^\-^^\^A 

3. £. — w— |£. — v^'=' 
In Epode 11. 

Note. — In some editions, the second and third lines are united. 

Stomas of Tim Lines. 

XVI. Iambic Stanza. — ^First line. Iambic Trimeter ; second. Iambic 
Dimeter: ,>_ _|>_ _|>_ ^ 

2 > ^ [>^ w — 

In the first ten Epodes. 

XVn. First Pythiambic Stanza. — First line, Dactylic Hexameter ; 
second, Iambic Dimeter (624) : 

1, — C^k3 I — ^^7 I — OO I — OO I — v^ v.* I — — 

In Epodes 14 and 15. 

XVni. Second Pythiambic Stanza. — First line. Dactylic Hexameter; 
second. Iambic Trimeter : 

In Epode 16. 

XIX. Alcmanian Stanza. — First line. Dactylic Hexameter; second, 
Dactylic Tetrameter : 

1. — v_'v_^ I — ^j\^ I — v>s_y I — ^^O — ^^ ^> I — ^ 

2. — v>\-' I — ^^^ I — %_^ v^ I — — 

In Epode 12. 

Not grouped irUo Staraas. 

XX. Iambic Trimeter: 

In Epode 17. 
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632. Index to the Lyric Metees of Horace. 

The Roman numerals refer to articles in the preceding outline, 631. 
Book I. 

OD1ES. UETBES. 

1 VII. 

2 II. 

3 VI. 

4 XII. 

5 V. 

6 IV. 

7 IX. 

8 III. 

9 I. 

10 II. 

11 VIII. 

12 II. 

13 VI. 

14 V. 

15 rv. 

16 I. 

17 I. 

18 vm. 

19 VI. 

20 II. 

21 V. 

22 II. 

23 V. 

24 IV. 

25 II. 

26 I. 

27 I. 

28 IX. 

29 I. 

30 II. 

31 I. 

32 II. 

33 IV. 

34 I. 

35 I. 

36 VI. 

37 I. 

38 II. 



Book II. 



I. 

II. 

I. 



ODES. 


METItES. 


4 . 


II. 


5 . 


I. 


6 . 


II. 


7 . 


I. 


R 


II. 


9 , 


I. 


10 . 


II. 


n 


I, 


12 . 


IV. 


13 . 


I. 


14 . 


I. 


15 . 


I. 


16 . 


II. 


17 . 


I. 


18 . 


X. 


19 . 


I. 


20 . 


I. 




Book III. 


1 . 


I. 


2 . 


I. 


3 . 


I. 


4 . 


I. 


5 . 


I. 


6 . 


I. 


7 . 


V. 


s 


II. 


9 . 


VI. 


10 . 


IV. 


11 


II. 


12 . 


XIII. 


13 . 


V. 


14 . 


II. 


15 . 


VI. 


16 . 


IV. 


17 . 


I. 


18 . 


II. 


19 . 


VI. 


20 . 


II. 


21 . 


I. 


22 . 


II. 


23 . 


I. 


24 . 


VI. 


25 . 


VI. 



ODES. 


METRES. 


26 


I. 


27 


II. 


28 


VI. 


29 


I. 


30 


VII 


Book IV. 


1 


VI. 


2 


II. 


3 


VI. 


4 


I. 


5 


IV. 


6 


II. 


7 


XI. 


8 


VII. 


9 


I. 


10 


... VIII. 


11 


II. 


12 


IV. 


13 


V. 


14 


I. 


15 


I. 



Epoees. 

BPOPES. METBE8. 

1 XVI. 

2 XVI. 

3 . XVI. 

4 XVI. 

5 XVI. 

6 XVI. 

7 XVI. » 

8 XVI. 

9 XVI. 

10 XVI. 

n XV. 

12 XIX. 

13 XIV 

14 XVII. 

16 XVII. 

16 XVIII. 

17 XX. 



Seoulak Hymn, 



II. 



633. The metres of the following poets must be briefly men- 
lioned : 

I. Catullus uses chiefly (1) the Elegiac Distich (615) ; (2) Phalaecian 
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verse (629, I.) ; (3) Choliambus or Scazon (682, 4) ; (4) Iambic Trimeter 
(622) ; (5) Priapean (629, II.). 

II. Maktial uses largely the Choliambus or Scazon and the Phalaecian 
verse. 

Note 1. — Martial also uses Iambic and Dactylic measures. 

Note 2.— Seneca in his choral odes imitates the lyric metres of Horace. He uses 
Bapphics very freely, and often combines them, into systems closing with the Adonic. 

Note S.— Seneca also uses Anapaestic ^ verse with Spondees and Dactyls as equiv- 
alents. This consists of one or more dipodies : 

Yenient annis | saecula serls. 

ni. Plautus and Terence use chiefly various Iambic and Trochaic me. 
tres, but they also use — 

1. Bacchiac ' Metres, generally Tetrameter or Dimeter : 

Multas' res | simi'tu in | meo' cor- | de vor'so. Plant. 
At ta'men ubi | fides' ? si | roges', nil | pendent' hie. Ter. 

Note.— The Molossus, , may take the place of the Bacchins, as in maltda res, 

nnd the long syllables may be resolved, as in at tamen ubi. 

2. Cketic ' Metres, generally Tetrameter or Dimeter : 

Nam' doll | non' doll | sunt', nisi as- | tu' colas. Plaut. 
Ut' mails I gau'deant j at'que ex in- | oom'modis. Ter. 
Note 1.— Plantus also uses Anapaestic metres, especially Dimeters : 
Quod ago' subit, ad- | secue' sequitur. Plaut. 
This measure admits Dactyls and Spondees, rarely Proceleusmatics, ^ ^ ^ ^.^ 

Note 2.— For Trochaio and Iambic Metres in Comedy, see 680, note 2 ; 688, 8. 
Note 8.— For Special Peculiarities in the prosody of Plautus and Terence, see 
576, notes 2 and 8 ; 578, note 2 ; 580, notes 2, 8, and 4." 

Note 4.— On the free use of SyTiaeresis in Comedy, see 608, III., note 8. 

> See 603, note 1; 597, note 1. 

2 For a full account of the metres of Plantus and Terence, see editions of those poets; 
as the edition of Plautus by Eitschl, of a part of Plautus by Harrington, the edition of 
Terence by Wagner, and the edition by Crowell; also Spengsl, 'Plautus : Kritik, Pro- 
sodie, Metrik.' 
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I. FiGUBES OF Speech. 

634. A Figure is a deviation from the ordinary /oral, eonslruetion. It 
tignification of words. 

Note.— Deviations from the ordinary forms are called Mgiirea of Stymology; from 
the ordinary constructions, Mgwres of Syntam; and from the ordinary significations, 
Figv/rea ofShetoric. 

636. The principal Figures of Etymology are — 

1. Aphaekesis, the taking of one or more letters from the beginning ol a word: W 
for est 

i. Bthoope, the taking of one or more letters from the middle of a word : dixe for 
d^xisae. 

8. Apocope, the taking of one or more letters from the end of a word : tUn^ for tune^ 

4. Epenthesis, the insertion of one or more letters in a word ; AUyumma for Al* 
mena^ dUtwwm for dUium, 
■ 5. Metathesis, the transposition of letters : pUtris tor pristis. 

6. See also Figfees of Pkosody, 608. 

636. The principal Figures of Syntax are — 

I. Ellipsis, the omission of one or more vords of a sentence : 

Habitabat ad Jovis (sc. templum), Tie choelt near {he temple of JwpUer, Liv. 

Hlo illius arma (fuernnt)^ hio curras fuit, Tiere were lier arms, liere her chariot. 

Verg. 

1. Asyndeton is an ellipsis of a conjunction : > 

Veni, vidi, vici, I came. laa/w, I conquered. Suet. See also 554, 1., 6, with note 1. 

2. For the Ellipsis of facio, dlco, dro. see 368, 8, note 1 ; 533, 1., note; 569, IL,a. 
8. For AposiOPESis or Eeticbntia, see 637, XI., 3. 

II. Brachylogy, a concise and abridged form of expression: 

Ncstrl Graece nesciunt neo Graeci Latlne,' our people do not hnow Oreeh 
ind the Greeks (do) not (know) Latin. Cic. Natura hominis beluls anteoe- 
dit,' the nature of man swrpasees (that of) the brutes. Cio. 

1. Zeugma employs a word in two or more connections, though strictly 
applicable only in one : 

Pacem an bellum gerene,' whether at peace or waging war. Sail. Duces 
pictasque exdre carinas, slay the leaders and hwrn the painted ships. Verg. 

> Asyndeton is sometimes distinguished according to its use, as Adversatme^ EX' 
plicati'oe, Enumeraiive. etc.; see Nagelsbach, ' Stilistik,' § 200. 

^ Here neaciwnt suggests soiunt^ and behc^ in the second example is equivalent to 
behtarvm naturae. 

s Gerina, applicable only to bel^um^ is here used also oTpdcem. 
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9, Syl^psU is the use of an adjective with two or more nouns, or of a verb 
with two or more subjects ; 

Pater et mater mortui sunt, father and mother are dead (439). Ter. Tu 
at Tullia valetis, you and TuUia are well, Cic. 

III. Pleonasm is a full, redundant, or emphatic form of expression : * 
Brant itbiera duo, quibus itineribus exire possent, there were two ways by 

Vfhich ways they might depart. Caes. Eurusque Notusque ruunt, both Mitrus 
md ^otus rush/orth. Verg. 

1. FoLYSYZTDETON Is 8 pleoiiasm In the use of conjunctions, as in the last example. 

2. Hendiadys is the use of two nouns with a conjunction, instead of a noun with bjl. 
adjsctive or genitive : 

Amois virisqueybr viris armatlB, tcith armed- men. Tac. 

5. Ajtaphoba is the repetition of a word at the beginning of successive clauses: 

Mq cQncta Italia, mo universa civitas consulem duclarayit, rne all Ital/y^ me tha 
whole state declared consul. Cic. 

4. EriFHOBA is the repetition of a word at the end of successive clansea : 

lAelius navus erat, doctus erat, Laelius was diUgeiUy was learned. Cic. 

& Epizeuxtb is the emphatic repetition of a word : 

Fuit, ftiit quondam in hac ru publica virtus, there was, there was /ormerly virtue 
in tJiis republic. Cic. 

6. Monosyllabic prepositions are often repeated "before successive nouns, regularly so 
with et — et: 

Et in belKcis et in cl^nlibus officus, both in militoA'y and in ciml offices. Cic 

Note. — Other prepositions are sometimes repeated. 

T. A demonstrative pronoun or adverb — ttf, Aoc, ilhid, *?<;, ita — ^Is often used some- 
what redundantly to represent a subsequent clause. So also quid, in qttid censes witt 
a clause : 

lUud te oro ut diligens sTs, Task you (that thing) to be (that you be) diligent Cic 

8. Pronouns are often redundant with gitidem; see 460, 4, note 2. 

9. Pleonasm often occurs with licet: 

Ut liceat permittitur = licet, it is l<iwful (is permitted that it is, etc.). Cic. 

10. CircumlocutionB with res, g&nus, modtis, and ratio are common, 

IV. Enallage is the substitution of one part of speech for another, oi 
of one grammatical form for another : 

Populus late rex (for regndm\ a people of extenstve sway (ruling extensive- 
ly). Vetg. Serus (serd) in caelum redeas, may you return late to heaven. Hor. 
Vina cadis (vinis cadOs) onerSre, to fill the flasks with wine. Verg. Cursus 
juBtl {Justus) amnis, the regular course of the river. Liv. 

1. Ahtimsrla. is the use of one part of speech for another, as in the first two examples. 

2. Htpallage is the use of one case for another, as in the last two examples. 

8. Pbolepsts or Amtioipation is the application of an epithet in anticipation of the 
itction of the verb : 

Sc&ta latentiaconduDt, th^y conceal their hidden shields. Verg. See also 440, 2. 

4. 9YNE8I8 is a construction according to sense, without regard to grammatical forma. 
for examples, see 438, 6; 445, 5; 461. 

J Pleonasm^ a ftiU or emphatic expression, differs widely from Tautology t which U 
a seedless repetition of the same meaning in different words. 
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5. Attraotion unites in construction words not united in sense ; 

Animal quom (for qiwd) vocamus hominem, tlie amimal whic^ we call raa/n. Cic 
Bee also 445, 4, 8, and 9. 

6. Anacoluthon is a want of harmony in the construction of the different parts of a 
sentence : 

81, ut dlcont, omnes Graios esse iQ-ravi suiit)^ if^ as they eoy, all are Greeks. Cic. 

v. Htpeebaton is a transposition of words or clauses : 

Praeter arma nihil erat super (supererat), rMthmg remamed, except fhek 

arms. Nep. Valet atque vivit (vlvit atque valet), lit is aUi>e and well. Ter. 

Subeunt luco, fluviumque relinquunt, they enter the grove and leave the rivei-. 

Verg. 

1. Anasteophe Is the transposition of words only, as in the first example. 

2, Hysteron Frotebon is a transposition of clauses, as in the last example. 
S. Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word : 

Nee prius respexi qaam venimus, wor did I look baek b^ore (sooner than) we aw 
ri/ved. Verg. 

4. Chiasmus is an inverted arrangement of words in contrasted groups; see 562. 

637. Figures of Rhetoric comprise several varieties. The following 
are the most important : ' 

I. A Simile is a direct comparison : 

Manlis eflugit imagS par levibus ventis voluorlque simillima somnO, the 
image, UJee tTie swift winds, and very like a fleeting dream, escaped my hands. 
Verg. 

II. Metaphor is an implied comparison, and assigns to one object the 
appropriate name, epithet, or action of another : 

"RiiT^tiAiosie v\i[rm& {{or doArmum), the wov/nd of the republic. Cic. Nau- 
fragium fortiinae, the wreck of fortune, Cic. Aures veritati clausae sunt, his 
ears are closed against the truth. Cic. 

1. Allegory is an extended metaphor, or a series of metaphors. For an 
example, see Horace, I., Ode 14: O navis , . . oocupa portum, etc." 

III. Metonymy is the use of one name for another naturally suggested 
by it: 

Aeqa6 Mflrte (for proeUo) pugnatum est, they fought in an equal contest. 
Liv. FuritVuloanus (iynjs), <A«/?'« m^es. Verg. Proximus ardet tJoalegOu 
{domm thalegontis), Ucalegon hums next. Verg. 

Note. — By this figure the cause is often put for the eifect, and the effect for the cause . 
the property for the possessor, the place or age for the people, the sign for the thing sig- 
nified, the material for the manufactured article, etc. : Mars for bellum, Vulcwmis for 
ignis, Bacchus for vlnAMn, noMUtds for nobiles, Graecia for Graecl, laurea for vm- 
tdria, arg&nMm for vasa a/rgentea, etc. 

* On FigwraUve Language, see the eighth and ninth books of Quintilian, ' DS Insti- 
tiitidne Oratoria,' and the fourth hook of ' Auctor ad Herennium ' in Cicero's works. 

3 In this beautiftil allegory the poet represents the vessel of state as having been 
well-nigh wrecked in the storms of the civil war, but as now approaching the haven aj 
Deace. 
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1. Autonomasia designates a person by some title or office, as iiiereoi 
K<trthaginis for Sapid, R^m&nae eloquentiae prlnceps for dcerO. 

IV. Stnkcdoche is the use of a part for tiie whole, or of the whole for 
B part ; of the special for the general, or of the general for the special : 

Statio male fida carlnls (jiavibits), a station unsafe for ships. Verg. 

v. Irony is the use of a word for its opposite : 

LegStos bonus (for malus) imperator vester non admisit, your good contr 
aander did not admit the ambassadors. Liv. See also 507, 3, note 1. 

NoTB, — Metaphor, 'meionyttt/y.^ synecdoche, and irowy are often called Tropes. 

VI. Climax (ladder) is a steady ascent or adrance in interest : 
Afrioano industria virtutem, virtus gloriam, gloria aemulas comparavit, 

industry/ procured virtue for A/ricanus, virtue gtory, glory rivals. Cic. 

VII. Hyperbole is an exaggeration : 

Ventls et fulminis 6cior alls, swifter than the winds and the wings of thi 
lightning. Verg. 

VIII. Litotes denies something instead of affirming the opposite : 
Non opus est = pemioiosum est, U is not necessary. Cic. 

IX. Personification or Prosopopeia represents inanimate objects as 
living beings : 

CUjus latus ille rnilorS petebat? whose side did that weapon seek? Cic' 

X. Apostrophe is an address to inanimate objects or to absent persons : 
Vas, Albani tumuli, vos imploro, / implore you, ye Alban hills. Cie. 

XI. The following figures deserve brief mention : 

1. Alliteration, a repetition of the same letter at the beginning of 
successive words : 

Vl vlcta vis esi, force was conquered by force. Cie. Fortissiml virl virtus, 
the virtue of a most brave man. Cic. 

2. Apophasis or Paraleipsis, a pretended omission : ' 

Non dloO te peounias aocepisse ; raplnas tuas omnes omittO, Ida not state 
that you accepted money ; I omit all your acts of rapine. Cic. 

3. Aposiopesis or Reticentia, an ellipsis which for rhetorical effect 
leaves the sentence unfinished : 

Quos ego — sed motos praestat componere fluctus, whom I— but it is better 
to calm the troubled waves. Verg. ' 

4. Euphemism, the use of mild or agreeable language on unpleasant 
Bubjeets : 

Si quid miU humanitus aocidisset, ^ an/ything comm,on to the lot of man 
}hould befall me — ^i. e., if 1 should die. Cic. 

> See also First Oration againet CstUUie, VII. : Quae tecum . . , tacita loquitur, etc. 

> Sometimes called oooupdMB. 
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6. Onomatopoeia, the use of a word in imitation of a special sound: 

Bovea mQgiunt, the cattle low. Liv. Murmurat unda, the wave murmurt. 
Verg. 

6. Oxymoron, an apparent contradiction • 

Absentes adsunt et egentea abundant, the absent are present and the need^ 
have an abundance. Cio. 

1. Paronomasia or Agnomination, a play upon words : 
Hunc a\num dulcedo ducit ad avium,^ the attraction of birds leads hi/m /tf 
the pathless wood. Cio. 

II. Latin Languagb and Literature. 

638. The Latin derives its name from the Latini or Latins, the anoienV 
inhabitants of Latium in Italy. It belongs to the Indo-European or Aryan 
family, which embraces seven groups of tongues known as the Indian or 
Sanskrit, the Persian, or Zetid, the (Ireek, the Italian, the Celtic, the Slavomc, 
and the Teutonic or Germanic. The Latin is the leading member of the 
Italian group, which also embraces the Utnbrian and the Oscan. All these lan- 
guages have one common system of inflection, and in various respects strik- 
ingly resemble each other. They are the descendants of one common speech 
epoken by a single race of men untold centuries before the dawn of histoyy.. 

Note 1.— In illustration of tlie relationship between the Biinskrit, Greek, Latiu, and 
English, compare the following paradigms of declension : ^ 





SINGULAK 






Sanskrit. 


Gkeek. 


Latin. 


English, 


Stem, pad, 


^0«, 


pad. 


foot. 


tripod- 


TTOUy, 


pes, 


foot. 


Gen. padas, 


iro8ci9. 


pedis. 


of afoot. 


£>at. pade, 


mSi, 


pedi, 


to a foot. 


Ace. padara, 


»-ii«a,s 


pedem, 


foot. 


Ahl. padas, 




pede,* 


from a foot 


Ina. pada, 






with a foot. 


Zoc, padi, 


PLURAL. 




in a foot. 


^r-[p5d-^ 


iriiSes, 


pedes. 


feet. 


Gen. padam, 


iToSSiv, 


pedmn. 


of feet. 


Dat. padbhyas, 


TTOfft, 


pedibus, 


to feet. 


Aeo. padas, 


irdSas, 


pedes. 


feet. 


AM. padbhyas, 




pedibus. 


ft-om feet. 


Ins. padbhis. 






with feet 


Loe. patsu 






in feet 



* The pun, lost in English, is in the use of o/vium^ a remote or pathless place, with 
a/viv/m, of birds. 

' See also p. 71, foot-note 2; p. 83, foot-note 8. 

3 The Ablatwe, the Instrumental^ and the Locative are lost in Greek, but thcii 
places are supplied by the Genitive and the Datwe. 

* The final consonant, probably ^, of the original Ablative ending Is changed to i} ia 
padas and dropped in pede. The In«trvmiental and the Locative are lost in Latin, 
but their places are supplied by the Ablative. 
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Note 2.— In thfise paradigms observe that the initial p in pad, iroB^ pedy becomes / 
in/oot^ and that the final d becomes t. This change is in accordance with Grimm^s 
toAo of the Rotation of Mutes in the Germanic languages. This law is as follows : 

The PrimitiTe Mutes, which generally remain unchanged In Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, are changed in passing into the Germanic languages, to which the English belongs. 
Thus the Sonants, d, g,ui passing into English, become Surds, ^ k; the Subds, c, k, 
p. t, become Aspirates, A, kjA, / (for ^/i), th; the Aspirates, bh^^ rf/i,> gh,^ become 
Sonants, 6, d^ g.^ 

Note 3. — The relationship between the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and English may be 
Abundantly illustrated by comparing the forms of famihar words in these different lan- 
guages.^ 

639, The earliest specimens of Latin whose date can be determined are 
found in ancient inscriptions, and belong to the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ or to the beginning of the third. J^'^ragments, however, 
of laws, hymns, and sacred formulas, doubtless of an earlier though uncer- 
tain date, have been preserved in Cato, Livy, Cicero, and other Latin writers. ■• 



' Bh generally is represented in Latin by ft or /; dh by d or /, and gh by g h, or /,• 
see Schleicher, pp. 244-251. 

3 For an account of Grimm^g Law, with its applications, see Max Muller. '• Science 
of Language,' Second Series, Lecture V.; Papillon, pp. 85-91. 

* Compare the following: 



NSKSIT. 


0BEKK. 


Latin. 


English. 


dvau, 


jv'o. 


dno, 


two. 


trayas, 


Tpew, 


tree, 


three. 


■at. 


J|, 


sex. 


six. 




ewTa, 


septem. 


seven. 


da$a, 


S4Ka, 


decern, 


ten. 


dTlS, 


Sit, 


bis, 


twice. 


tris. 


Tfiis, 


ter. 


thrice. 


mata, 


v-'hmk, 


mater. 


mother. 


pita. 


ira-rijp. 


pater. 


father. 


nans, 


caus. 


navis. 


navy. 


TSk, 


6*. 


vox, 


voice. 



* Such are the ancient forms of prayer found in Cato and other writers, the fragments 
of Salian hymns, of the formulas of the Fetial priests, and of ancient laws, especially o! 
the laws of the Twelve Tables. The following inscription on the tomb of the Sciplo* 
shews some of the peculiarities of early Latin : 

HONG OINO . PLOIBVMB . C0N8BNTI0NT . K 
DVONORO . OPTVMO . FVI8E . VIRO 
LVCIOM . SCIPIONE . riLIOS . BARBATI 
OONSOL . CENSOR . AIDILIS . HIO . FVET . A 
HEO . OEPIT . CORSICA . ALERIAQVE . VRBE 
DEDET , TEMPESTATEBUS . AIDE . HERETO 

In ordinary Latin : 

Hunc iinum plurimi conseutiunt l&dmS^ 

boDorum optimum ftiisse virum viroT^umy 

Lucium Scipionem. Filius Barbati 

consul, censor, aedilis hic fuit apitd vos. 

Hie cepit Corsicam Alerlamque urbem pugnandU ; 

dedit tempestatibus aedem merito votam. 

ee« Wor<l8Wort;», 'Early Latin,' Part IL ; F- P. 4Jleo, ' E^rly Latin ' ; Roby, J,, p, 4)a 
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640. The history of Roman literature begins with Livius Andronicua, 
a writer of piays, and the earliest Roman author known to us. It em. 
braces about eight centuries, from 250 b, o. to 560 a, p., and has been 
divided by Dr. Freund into three principal periods. These periods, with 
their principal authors, are as follows : 

I. The Ante-Classioal Period, from 250 to 81 b. c. : 

Ennius, Plautus, Terence, Lucretius. 

II. The Classical Period, embracing — 

1. The Golden Age, from 81 b. c, to 14 a. d. : 

Cicero, Nepos, Horace, TibuUus, 

Caesar, Livy, Ovid, Propertius. 

Sallust, Vergil, Catullus, 

2. The Silver Age, from U to 180 a, u. : 

Phaedrus, The Plinies, Quintilian, Persius, 

Velleius, Tacitus, Suetonius, Luoan, 

The Senecas, Curtius, Juvenal, Martial, 

III. The Post-Classical Period, embracing — 

1. The Brazen Age, from 180 to 476 A. d. : 

Justin, Eutropius, Laotantins, Claudian, 

Victor, Maorobius, Ausonius, Terentlan, 

2. The Iron Age, from 476 to 650 A. D. : 

BoetliiuB, Cassiodorua, Justinian, Prisoian. 

ni. The Roman Calbndab. 

641. The Julian Calendar of the Romans is the basis of our own, and 
is identical with it in the number of months in the year and in the num- 
ber of days in the months. 

642. Peodliarities. — The Roman calendar has the following pecu- 
liarities : 

I. The days were not numbered from the beginning of the month, as with 
UB, but from three different points in the month : 

1. The Calends,, the ^s< of each month. 

2. The Nones, the fifth — but the seventli in March, May, July, and 
October. 

8. The Ides, the tlwrteenth — ^but the fifteerUTi in March, May, July, and 
October. 

II. From these three points the days were numbered, not forward, but 
backward. 

Note.— Hence, after the Ides of each month, the days were numbered from the 
Calenda of the following month. 

III. In numbering baokwar<?- from each of these points, the day befgro 
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each was denoted \>y pridU Kalendda, NSnas, eto. ; the second before each ty 
die tertio (not aecuudo) ante KaUndda, eto. ; the third, by di'e quarto, eto. ; and 
so on through the month. 

1. This peculiarity in the use of the numerals, designating the second day before the 
Calends, etc., as the tMrd, and tbe t/iird as the/ourtli, ate, arises from the fact that the 
Calends, etc., were themselves counted iis tbe first. Thus prldie KaUndus, the day 
before the Calends ; d^g t&rtio ante Kalendds, the second day before the Calends. 

2. In dates the name of the month is added in the form of an at^ective in agreement 
with Kalendda, 2Ttnda, etc., as, dU qudrto ante Nonas Junudrius, often shortened tc 
qnara ante Nonas Jan., or IV. ante Nonas JSm„ or without ante, as, JY. NUnds Jan., 
the second of Januaiy, 

3. Ante di&m is common, instead of dia — a/nte, as, cunte diem qudrtum Nonas Jwn, 
for die quarto ante Nonas Jtm, 

i. The expressions ante diem Kal,, etc., prldie Kal., etc., are often used as inde- 
clinable nouns with a preposition, as, eat ante diem V. tdus Oct., from the 11th of Oct 
Lw. Ad pnMe Nonas Maids, till the 6th of May. (He, 

643. Calendar foe the Yeab. 



Days of 

the 
Montli. 


March, May, July, 


January, August, 


April, June, 




Ooloter, 


December, 


Spptember, November. 


Febrcwy. 


1 


KalendIb. > 


KiMsnlS. 


EAiiXsnIs. 


K^Z'KNDlS, 


2 


VI. N8nas.> 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


8 


V. 


III. 


III. 


III. 


4 


IT. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas, 


5 


III. " 


NOsIs. 


NONlS. 


NoNls. 


6 


Pridie Nonas. 


vm. Idlis. 


vm. Idus. 


VIII. Idus. 


7 


NOnIs. 


VII. 


VII. 


VII. 


S 


VIII. Idus. 


VI, 


VI. 


VI. 


9 


VII. 


V. 


V. 


V. 


10 


VI. 


IV. 


IV. 


IV. 


11 - 


V. 


III. 


III. 


III. 


J2 


IV. 


PridiS Idas. 


Pridie Idus. 


Pridie IdiSs. 


13 


III. 


iDIBtrS. 


Idibits. 


Idibxts. 


14 


Pridie Idus. 


XIX. Kalend.a 


XVIII. Kalend.s 


XVI. Kalcnd.2 


15 


iDIBdS. 


XVIII. '■ 


XVII. 


XV. 


16 


XVII. Kalend.! 


XVII. 


XVI. 


XIV. 


17 


XVI. 


XVI. 


XV. 


XIII, " 


18 


XV. 


XV. 


XIV. 


XII. " 


19 


XIV. " 


XIV, 


XIII. 


XI. 


20 


XIII. 


XIII. 


xn. 


X. 


21 


XII. 


XII. 


XI. 


IX. 


22 


XI. 


XI. « 


X. 


VIII. " 


23 


X. 


X. 


IX. 


VII. 


24 


IX. » 


IX. " 


VIII. 


VI. 


26 


VIII. 


VIII. 


VII. 


V. (VI,) a " 


26 


VII. 


VII. 


VI. 


IV. (VO " 
III. (IV.I " 


27 


VI. •' 


VI. " 


V. 


28 


V. 


V. 


IV. 


Prid,Kal.(III.K:al.) 


29 


IV. 


IV. 


III. 


(Prid. Kal.) 


SO 


III. '' 


in. 


Pridie Kalend. 




81 


Pridie Kaifiud. 


Pridie Kalend. 







1 To the Calenda, Nones, etc., the ntime of the month must of course be added. Be- 
tore Nonas, Idus, etc., ante is sometimes used and sometimes omitted (643, III., 2). 

3 The Calends of the following naonth are of course meant ; tliQ IGth. of March, fctt 
instance, is X VII. Kalendda Aprlles. 

8 Tbe inclosed forms apply to leap-j/ec^. 
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644. Enslish and Latin Dates. — The table (643) will furnish th« 
learner with the English expression for any Latin date, or the Latin ex- 
pression for any EngUsh date ; but it may be conyenient also to have the 
following rule : 

I. If the day is numbered from the NoneB or Ides, subtract the number 
diminished by one from the number of the day on which the Nones or Idea 
fall: 

Vin. ante Idus Jan. = 13 — (8 — 1) = 13 — 7 = 6th of January. 

II. If the day is numbered from the Calends of the following month, sub- 
tract the number diminished by two from the number of days in the current 
month : 

XVm. ante Kal. Feb. = 31 - (18 — 2) = 31 - 16 = 15th of January. 

Note. — In leap-year the 24th and the 25th February are both called the sixth befora 
the Calends of March, 'F/. Kal. Mart. The days before the 24th are numbered as H 
the month contained only 28 days, iKit the days after the 25th are numbered regularly 
for a month of 29 days : K, /F., III. Kal. Mart.^ and pricUe Kal. Mart. 

645. The Roman day, from sunrise to sunset, and the night, from 
sunset to sunrise, were each divided at all seasons of the year into twelve 
hours. 

1. The night was also divided into four watches of three Roman hours 
each. 

2. The hour, being uniformly '/u of the day or of the night, of course varied 
in length with the length of the day or night at different seasons of the year. 

rv. Roman Monet, Wbights, and Mbasubbs. 

646. The principal Roman coins were the as, of copper ; the sestertius, 
(uinarms, dsnarms, of silver ; and the aureus, of gold. Their value in the 
•Jaesical period may be approximately given as follows : 

As 1 to 2 cents. 

Sestertius 5 " 

Qutnarius 10 " 

Denarius 20 " 

Aureus = 25 denarii $5.00 

1. The as, the unit of the Roman currency, contained originally a pound 
of copper, but it was diminished from time to time tiU at last it containea 
*nly Yji of a pound. 

NoTB. — An as, whatever its weight, was divided Into twelve uTiciae. 

2. The sistertius contained originally 2}^ asses, the qumwrims 5, and th» 
d^narims 10 ; but as the as depreciated in value, the number of asses in these 
coins was increased. 

3. The as is also used as a gereral unit of measure. Thus — 

1) In WeigM, the <m is a pound, and the ^neia an ounce. 

2) In Measure, the iM is a foot or a jOgerum (648, IV. and V.), and the 
4kioia is '/u of a foot or of a jiigerum. 

8) /» Jnierest, the as is the unit of interest — \. e., 1 per cent, a ipoqth 
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or 12 per cent, a year ; the uneia is '/u per cent, a month, or 1 per cent, a 
year ; and the semis is "/u per cent, a month, or 6 per cent, a year, etc. 

4) In Inheritance, the as is the wliole estate, and the u-ncia y^g of it : heres 
ex asse, heir of the whole estate ; Jilres a dodrante, heir of '/la. 

647. Computation of Monet. — In all sums of money the common unit 
of computation was the sestei-tius, also called jmmmra ; but four special 
points deserve notice : 

I. In all sums of money, the units, tens, and hundreds are denoted by 
sestertii with the proper cardinals : 

Quinque sestei-til, 5 sesterces; viglnti sestertii, 20 sesterces; ducenH s8s- 
tertil, 200 sesterces. 

II. One thousand sesterces ai-e denoted by mille sestertii, or mille sester- 
tium. 

III. In sums less than 1,000,000 sesterces, the thousands are denoted either 
(1) by mlUa sestertium (gen. plur.), or (2) by sestertia ; 

Duo rallia sestertiilm, or duo sestertia, 2,000 sesterce ; quinque milia ses- 
tertium, or quinque sestertia, 5,000 sesterces. 

Note. — "With sestertia the distributives are generally used, ns, bwa sestertia. 

IV. In sams containing one or more millions of sesterces, sestertium with 
the value of 100,000 sesterces is used with the proper numeral adverb, decies, 
vioi6s, etc. Thus — 

Decies sSstertium, 1,000,000 (10 x 100,000) sesterces ; vicies sestertium, 
2,000,000 (20 X 100,000) sesterces. 

1. Sestkrtittm. — In the examples under FV., sestertium is treated as a neuter noun 
in the singiiiar, thongh originally It was probably the genitive plaral ot sestertius, and the 
full expression for 1,000,000 sesterces was Decies centena mi7ia sestertium. Centena 
mllia was afterward generally omitted, and fioially sestertium lost its force as a genitive 
plural, and became a neuter noun in the singular, capable of declension. 

2. Sometimes sestertium is omitted, leaving only the numeral adverb : as, decies, 
1,000,000 sesterces. 

8. The sign H9 is often used for sestertii, and sometimes for sestertia, or sestertium : 
Decem HS = 10 sesterces (B8 = sestertii). Dena HS = 10,000 sesterces (HS = ses- 
tertia). Decies HS = 1.000,000 sesteivss (HS = sestertium). 

648. Weights ano Measches.— The following weights and measures 
deserve mention : 

I. The Liirn, also called As or Ihndo, equal to about 11)^ ounces avoir- 
dupois, is the basis of Roman weights. 

1. The Libra, like the «« in money, is divided into 12 paits. 

n. The Modiiis, equal to about a peck, is the basis of dry measure. 

III. The Amphora, containing a Eoman cubic foot, equivalent to about 
seven gallons, is a convenient basis of liquid measure. 

IV. The Koman Phi or Foot, equivalent to about 11.6 inches, is the basis 
of long measure. 

■ Nom.— CW)i«i/» is equivalent to \yi Roman feet, passus to 6. and stadium to 625. 
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V. The Jugerum, containing 28,800 Roman square feet, equivalent to 
about six tentl.s cf an acre, is the basis of square measure. 

V. Roman Names. 

649. A Roman citizen usually had three names, The first, or prae- 
nomen, designated the individual ; the second, or nomen, the gf,m or tribe ; 
and the third, or cognomen, the family. Thus, Publius Cornelius SclpiO 
was Piibliua of the Sclpid family of the Cornelian gens, and Gains Julius 
Caesar was Gdius of the Caesar family of the Julian gens. 



1. The praenomen was often abbreviated ; 



A. = Aulus. 
Ap. = Appius. 

C. = Gaius. 
Cn. = Gnaeus. 

D. = Deoimus. 
L. = Lucius. 



M. = Marcus. 
M'. = Manius. 
Mam. = Mamercus. 
N. = Numerius. 
P. = Publius. 
Q. (Qu.) = Quintus. 



S. (Sex.) = Sextu3. 

Ser. = Servius. 

Sp. = Spurius. 

T. = Titus, 

Ti. (Tib.) = Tiberius. 



2. Sometimes an agnmnen or surname was added. Thus SeipiS received 
the surname A/ricdnus from his victories in Africa ; Publius Oornehus SeipiS 
^ricdnus. 

3. An adopted son took (1) the full name of his adoptive father, and (2) 
an dijnimien in anus formed from the name of his own gons. Thus Ocidvivs 
when adopted by Caesar became Gdius Jiilins Caesar Octdvidnua. After- 
ward the title of Augustus was conferred upon him, making his full name 
Gdius Julius Caesar Octdvidnus Augustus. 

i. Women were generally known by the name of their gens. Thus the 
daughter of Julius Caesar was simply Julia ; of Tullius CioerO, Tiillia ; ot 
Corntiius Scipin, Cornelia. Three daughters in any family of the Cornelian 
gf ns would be known as Cornelia, Gortiilia Secunda or Mimor, and CorniUa 
TerHa. 

650. Various abbreviations occur in classical authors : 



A. D, = ante diem. 

Aed. = aediljs. 

A. U, C. = anno urbia 

conditae. 
Cos. = consul. 
Coss. = consules. 
D. = divus. 
D. D. = dono dedit. 
Des. = designatus. 
D. M. = diss manibus. 
D. S. = dS sua. 
D. S. P. P. = d6 sua 

pecunia posuit. 
Eq. Rom. = eques Ra- 

manus. 
F. = ftlius. 



F. C. — faciendum oil- 
ravit. 

Id. = Idus 

Imp. = imperator. 

K. (Kal.) = Kalendae. 

Leg. = l6gatus. 

Non. = Nsnae. 

O. M. = optimus max- 
im us. 

P. C. = patres conscrlp- 
tl. 

Pont. Max. = pontifex 
maximus, 

P. R. = populus Ro- 
manus. 

Pr. = praetor. 



Praef. = praefectus. 

Proc. = prOcfmsul. 

Q. B. F. F. Q. S. = quod 

bonum, fellx, faus- 

tumque sit. 
Quir. = QuiritSs. 
Eesp. = r6s publica. 
S. = aenatus. 
S. C. = senatus const& 

tum. 
S. D. P. = salutem dlcit 

pliirimam. 
S. P. Q. R. = senfttus 

populusque Romanus. 
Tr. PI. = tribunus plfr 

bis. 
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VI. Vowels before two Coksonakts ob a Double Costbonant. 

661. On the natural quantity' of vowels before two consonants, or a 
double consonant, observe — 

I. That vowels are long before ns, nf, gn, gm, and generally before j : 
consoius, consensus, cSnsul, Inscrlbo, Insequor, Instans, Insula, amans, 

monfins, regSns, audiens ; confero, conficio, InfSlIx, infensus, infero ; benig- 
nus, magnus, regnum, sigrium, agmen, segmentum, hujus. 

II. That all vowels which represent diphthongs, or are the result o± 
contraction, are long : ^ 

existimo, arafisse, audlssem, introrsum,' introrsus, prorsus, quOrsum, rur- 
sum, Bursum, mille, mallem, nolle, noUem, nullus, -Qllus.s Mars,' Mftrtia. 

III. That the long vowels of Primitives are retained in Derivatives — 

1. In asco, esc5, and isco in Inceptives: 

gelSseo, lab&soo, aeesco, fir6sc5, floresoo, latescO, patesco, sil6so6, virescO, 
Sdormlsco, obdormisco, sdsoo, consoisco. 

2. In large classes of words of which the following are examples : 

cras-tinus, duc-tilis, fas-tus, ne-fas-tus, flos-culus, jtls-tus, in-jus-tus, jus- 
tissimus, jus-titia, matr-imonium, 6s-culum, 6B-oulor, os-tium, palus-ter, ras- 
trum, ros-trum, rus-tious, sallc-tum. 

rV. That vowels are long in the ending of the Nominative Singular of 
nouns and adjectives with long increments in the Genitive : 
frux, l6x, lux, pax, plsbs, rex, thorax, vox. 
T. That e is long before x in the Perfect Active in exi : 
rexi, rexit ; texi, texerunt ; vexl, veximus ; dilexlt, dllexferunt. 

1 It is often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impossible, to determine the natural 
quantity (»f vowels before two consonants, but the subject has of late received special at- 
tention irom German orthoepisls. An attempt has been made in this article to collect 
the most important results of these labors. The chief sources of information upon this 
subject are (1) ancient inscriptions, (2) Greek transcriptions of Latin words, (8) the testi- 
mony of ancient grammarians, (4) the modern langoages. (5) the comic poets, and (6) 
etymology. See Bruamann, *Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik' ; Osthoff, 'Zur 
Geschichte des Perfects im Indo-germanischen ' ; Soelmann, ' Die Ausspraohe des Latein ' ; 
Stolz, ' Lateinlsche Grammatik ' ; Vanicek, ' Etymologisches Worterbuch der lateinischen 
Sprache'; Bouterwek und Tegge, 'Die altsprachliche Orthoepie'; Bimger, * Die latein- 
ische Qnantitat in positionslangen Silben ' ; Wiggert, ' Zur latehiischen Orthoepie ' ; 
Marx, ' Die Ausspraohe der lateinischen Tocale in positionslangen Silben ' ; ' Schmitz, 
' Beitrage ' ; Eitschl, ' Eheinisches Museum,' vol. xxxi., pp. 431-492 ; SchSIl, ' Acta Socie- 
tatis Philologae Lipsiensis,' voL vi., pp. 71-215; Miiller, ' Orthographlao et Prosodiae 
Latinae Summarium ' ; Foerster, ' Eheinisches Museum,' xxxiii., pp. 291-299. 

3 Though, like other long vowels, they were probably sometimes shortened before 
certain consonants : duoram, duiim, duum ; nostrorum. nostriim, nostrum ; see VII be» 
low, also 580, n. 

3 Itvtrdrmm from xjitroveraum ; uUue from UTVulus ; Mdre from Mavore, 
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VI. That long vowels occur in the following words and in their deriva 
tives : 



actis 


flictua 


nuntiua 


rastrum 


aotits 


flixl 


nupsi 


sescenti 


actor 


forma 


nuptiae 


sestertius 


actum 


fbrmosus 


nuptum 


Sestius 


actus 


fractua 


nutria 


structor 


anxius 


fructus 


nutrix 


structura 


aratrum 


illustria 


Ordior 


structus 


ardeo 


junotio 


6rd6 


struxi 


atrium 


junotua 


arnamentum 


sumpsi 


axilla 


lunxi 
leotito 


erne 


sumptua 
taxillus 


bestia 


Ostia 


bustum 


lector 


ostium 


teotor 


calumnia 


lectua 


paator 


tectus 


oapesso 


llctor 


pastus 


tnstis 


classiB 


luctor 


paxillus 
Pallia 


ulterior 


cOmpsl 


luctuB 


ultimus 


cSmptus 


luxi 


pnnceps 


ultra 


crlspus 


lustra 


pnscus 


unotifi 


ounotus 


lustrum 


prampsl 


unctito 


custodio 


Marcus 


pramptus 


unctor 


OUBtOS 


maxilla 


proplnquua 


unctura 


detSrmii 


maximus . 


punotus 


unctus 


dlJrt 


mlUe 


purge 


anxi 


duxl 


mlBtus 


quartus 


flatus 


ebriuB_ 


mixtus 


quinque 


uBurpo 


Smptio 


narrfi 


quintua 


Vestlnus 


Smptus 


nascor 


rastrum 


vexillum 


facesso 


Norba 


rectio 


vlctua 


festus 


norma 


rector 


villa 


Festus 


noses 


rectus 


VlpaaniuB 


tfistlvus 


nUndinae 


Easoius 


vSxI 



VII. That vowels are probably short before nt and nd : 

amant, amantis, monentis, prudentis, prudentia, amandus, regendus. 

VIII. That the short vowels of Primitives are retained in Deriwtives : 
inter-nuB, juven-tus, llber-tas, munus-oulum, super-bus, vir-tus. 

IX. That vowels are generally short in the ending of the Nominative 
Singular of nouns and adjectives with short increments in the Genitive : 

adeps, calix, dux, grex, hiems, judex, nex, nux. 
NoTB. — Vowels before final tis are of course excepted. 

X. That the first vowel in the following endings is short: 

1, emus, ernius, erninus ; umus, urnius, ununus : 
maternua, Liternius, Litemlnus, taciturnua, Satumius, Saturnlnus. 

2. ustus, cstus, ester, estis, esticus, estinus, estris : 

robustuB, venuatus, vetustua, honestus, modestus, campester, Silvester, 
agrestis, caelestia, domesticua, clandestlnua, terrestris. 

XI. That all vowels are to be treated as short unless there are good 
reasons for believing them to be long. 
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This Index contains an alphabetical list, not only of all the simple 
▼erbs in common use which involve any important irregularities, but also 
of such compounds as seem to require special mention. In regard to 
compounds of prepositions (344) observe — 

1. That the elements — preposition and verb — often appear in the com- 
pound in a changed form ; see 344, 4-6. 

2. That the stem-vowel is often changed in the Perfect and Supine ; 

see 221. 

Al-liciS, ere, l6xi, leetum, 21T, 2; p. 

130, foot-note 8. 
Al6, ere, alui, alitum, altum, 273. 
Amb-igo; see ago, 271, 2. 
Amb-io, 295, N. 2. 
Amicio, ire, ul {.xl), turn, 285. 
Amo, 205. 

Amplector, I, amplexus sum, 283. 
Ango, ere, anxi, — , 272, N. 1. 
An-nuo, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
Ante-capio, p. 128, foot-note 14. 
Apage, def., 297, III. 
Aperio, ire, ul, turn, 285. 
AplBcor, I, aptua sum, 283. 
Ap-pareo; see /lareo, 262; 301. 
Ap-petO ; see peto, 278. 
Ap-plic6 ; .see plico, 258. 
Ap-pono ; see pOno, 273. 
ArcSsso, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 
Ardeo, ere, arsi, arsum, 265. 
Aresco, ere, arui, — , 281. 
Arguo, ere, ui, Citum, 279. 
Ar-ripi6 ; see rapio, 274. 
A-seendo ; see scando, 272, 3. 
A-spergO ; see upargo, 270. 
A-spioio, ere, spexi, spectum, 217, 8 
As-sentior, iri, sensus sum, 288, 2. 
As-sideo ; see sedeo, 267, 2. 
At-texO ; see texo, 274. 
Attineo; see teneo, 263. 
At-tingo; see tango, 271. 
At-toll6; see tolls, 271. 
Audeo, er«, ausus sum, 268, 3. 
Audio, 211. 
Au-fero, 292, 2. 
Augeo, ere, iuxi, auctum, 264. 
Ave, aef. ; see have, 297, III. 



Ab-do,' ere, didi, ditum, 271. 

Ab-ioio, seejacio, 271, 2. 

Ab-igo ; see ago, 271, 2. 

Aboleo, ere, Svi, itum, p. 124, foot- 
note 2. 

.\bolesc6, ere, olevl, olitum, 277. 

A b-ripio ; see rapid, 274. 

Abs-condo ; see abao, 271. 

Ab-smn, 290, I. 

Ac-oendo, ere, I, ccusum, 272, 3. 

Ac-cido ; see catU), 272; 301. 

Ao-oino ; see aino, 271. 

Ac-cipio ; see eapio, 271, 2. 

Ao-coio ; see cold, 274. 

Ac-cumbo, ere, cubui, cubitum, 273. 

Aocsco, ere, aeui, — , 281, 

Ac-quiro ; see guaerd, 278. 

AcuO, ere, ui, utum, 279. 

Ad-do ; see abdo, 271 ; 255, I., 4. 

Ad-farT, p. 142, foot-note 5. 

Ad-ferO, 292, 2. 

Ad-imo ; see emo, 271, 2. 

Ad-iplBcor, i, adeptus sum, 283, foot- 
note 1. 

Ad-olesco ; see ahoUsco, 277. 

Ad-orior ; see orior, 288, 2. 

Ad-spicio ; see aspicio, 217, 2. 

Ad-sto, 259, N. 2. 

Ad-sum, 290, 1. 

Ag-gredior ; see gradior, 283. 

A-gnosoo ; see jidsco, 278. 

Ago, ere, egl, actum, 271, 2. 

Aio, de/., 297, II. 

Albee, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 

Algeo, ere., alsi, — , 265. 
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Balbutio, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
Batuo, ere, i, — , 272, N. 1. 
Bibo, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
Blandior, iri, Itus sum, 288. 



Cadoj ere, ceeidi, casum, 272. 
Caeoutio, ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
Caedo, ere, cecidi, caesura, 272. 
Calesco, ere, oalul, — , 281. 
■ Calveo, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Candeo, ere, ui, 262, N. 1. 
Cando, p. 129, foot-note 14. 
Caneo, ere, — , 262^ N. 2. 
Cano, ere, oecini, cantum, 271. 
CapOsso, ere, Ivl, Itum, 278. 
Capio, ere, oepT, captum, 217 ; 218 ; 

271, 2. 
Carpo, ere, si, turn, 269. 
Caveo, ere; cavi, cautum, 266. 
Cedo, ere, ocssl, oessum, 270. 
Cede,*/., 297, HI. 
Cello, ohs. ; see excello, 273, N. 
Ceno, 257, N. 2. 
Censeo, ere, uI, censum, 263. 
Cerno, ere, crevi, oretum, 277. 
Cieo, ere, elvl, oitum, 265, N. 
Cingo, ere, oinxl, olnotum, 269. 
Cio, 265, N. 

Cireum-ago, p. 128, foot-note 13. 
Circum-do, 255, 1., 4; 259, N. 1. 
Ciroum-sisto ; see siito, 271. 
Circum-sto, 255, I., 4. 
Clango, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
Claudo, ere, elausi, elausum, 270. 
Claudo, ere, — {to he lame), 272, N. 2. 
Co-arguo ; see arguo, 279. 
Co-emo, p. 128, foot-note 15. 
CoepI, def., 297. 
Co-gnosoo ; see nosco, 278. 
Cogo, ere, coegl, coactum; see ago, 

271, 2. 
Col-lido ; see laedo, 270. 
Col-ligo ; see lego, 271 , 2. 
Col-luceo ; see tuceo, 265. 
Colo, ere, ui, cultum, 274. 
Com-edo, 291, N. 3. 
Com-minlscor, i, oommentus sum, 283. 
Com-moveo ; see moved, 266. 
Cora-paroO (peroo); see parco, 272. 
Corapcrio, ire, peri, pertum, 287, N. 
Compesoo, ere, pcseui, — ,- 273, N. 
Com-pingo ; see pango, 271. 
Com-plector, i, plexus sum. 
Com-pleo, ere, evi, Stum 261. 
Com-primo ; see premo, 270. 
Com-pungo, ere, punxl, piiaetum ; 

seepungo, 271. 



Con-cido ; see cado, 272. 
Con-oido ; see caedo, 272. 
Con-oino ; see cano, 271. 
Con-eKido ; see claudo, 270. 
Con-cupiscO, ere, euplvi, oupitum 

281, N. 
Con-outio ; see qwatid, 270. 
Con-do ; see abdo, 271. 
Con-fereio ; see/araio, 286. 
Con-fero, 292, 2. 
Con-fioi6; see facia, 271, 2. 
Cfin-fit, def., 297, III. 
Con-fiteor ; seefateor, 268, 2. 
Con-fringo; sea/rango, 271, 2. 
Con-gruo, ere, i, — , 272, N. 1. 
Conlveo, ere, nivl, nixl, — , 265. 

267, 3. 
Conor, 260. 

Con-sero ; see sera, 277, N. 
Con-sisto; see sislo, 271. 
Con-spioio, ere, spexi, spectum, 217, 2, 
Con-stituo ; see slatuo, 279. 
Con-sto, 301 ; see sto, 259. 
Consulo, ere, ul, turn, 274. 
Con-temno ; see temno, 272, N. 2. 
Con-texo ; see texo, 274. 
Con-tingo ; see tango, 271 ; 301. 
Convalesce, ere,valui, valitum, 281, N, 
Coquo, ere, coxi, coctum. 
Cor-ripio ; see rapio, 274. 
Cor-ruo ; see ruo, 279. 
CrebrSsco, ere, crebrui, — , 282, N. 
Credo, ere, crcdidi, creditum, 271. 
Crepo, are, ui, itum, 258. 
Cresco, ere, crevi, cretuin, 277. 
Cubo, are, ul. itum, 258. 
Cudo, ere, ciidi, cusuui, 272, 3. 
Cumbo ; see accutnbd, 273. 
Cupio, ere, Ivl, itum, 217, 1 ; 278. 
Curro, ere, cucurrl, cursum, 272. 

D 

Debeo, 262. 

D6-oerpo, ere, si, tum, p. 127, foot 

note 2. 
Deoet, impers., 299. 
De-do ; see abdd, 271. 
De-fendo, ere, i, fensura, 272, 3. 
Dc-fetl9oor ; see/atHcor, 283. 
De-flt, def., 297, Ul. 
Dego, ere, degi ; see ago, 271, 2, 
Delecto, impera., 301. 
Deleft, ere, 6vi, etum, 261. 
De-ligO; see lego, 271, 2. 
D6-mico ; see mice, 258. 
Demo, ere, dempsi, demptum 
De-pango ; see pango, 271. 
De-prirao ; see premo, 270. 
Depso, ere, ui, itum, tum, 27S. 
De^scendo ; se>- ei^fivlS, 272, 8. 
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DS-silio ; see salio, 285. 
De-sipio ; see sapid, 278. 
De-Bum, 290, 1. 
De-tendo ; see tendd, 271. 
De-tineo ; see teneo, 263. 
De-vertor ; see verto, 272, 3. 
Dloo, ere, dlxS, dictum, 238. 
Dif-ferS, 292, 2. 
Dl-gnosoo ; see nosco, 278. 
Di-ligo ; see lego, 271, 2. 
Di-mioo ; see micd, 258. 
D.'-rigo, ere, rfixi, rectum, p. 127, 

foot-note 2. 
Disco, ere, didiol, — , 271. 
Dis-crepfi ; see crepo, 258. 
Dis-cumbo ; see accumbo, 273. 
Dis-pertior ; see partior, 288. 
Dis-plieeo; see placed, 262. 
Dis-sideo ; .see sedeo, 267, 2. 
Dl-stinguo ; see eestiuguo, 269. 
Dl-stO, 259, N. 2. 
Ditesco, ere, — , 282. 
Divide, ere, visij visum, 270. 
Do, dare, dedi, datum, 259. 
Docefl, ere, ui, doctum, 263. 
Dolet, impers., 301. 
Domo, are, ui, itum, 258. 
Donfi, 259. 

Duco, ere, duxl, ductum, 269 ; 238. 
Duleesco, ere, — ^ 282. 
Duplioo, p. 123, toot-note 6. 
Duresco, ere, durul, — , 282, N. 

E 
Eds, ere, edi, csura, 272, 2 ; 291. 
Ef-fari, p. 142, footnote 5. 
EgeOj ere, ui, — , 262, N. 1. 
E-licio, ere, ui, itum, 273. 
E-ligo ; see lego, 271, 2. 
E-mico ; see mico, 258. 
Emineu, ere, ui, — , 262, N. 1. 
Erao, ere, cmi, emptum, 271, 2. 
E-neco, are, ui, turn, 258. 
Eo, Ire, Ivi, itum, 295. 
fisurio. Ire, — , itum, 284, N. 2. 
E-vado, ere, vasi, vasnm, 270. 
Ex-ardesco, ere, arsl, arsum, 281, N. 
Exeello, ere, ui (rare), — , 273, N. 
Ex-olado; see claudo, 270. 
Ex-curro ; see curro, 272. 
Ex-oleso6 ; see abollscd, 277. 
Experglsoor, i, experrectus sum, 283. 
Ex-perior, Iri, pertus sum, 288, 2. 
Ex-pleo ; see compleo, 261. 
Ex-plico ; see phco, 258. 
Ex-plodci ; see plaudo, 270. 
Ex-stingu6, ere, stinxi, stinotum, 269. 
Ex-sto, 259, N. 2. 
Ex-tendo ; see tettdo, 271. 
Cx-toll6 ; see toUo, 271. 

26 



F 

FacSaso, ere, Ivi, i, itum, 278. 
Faoio, ere, feci, factum, 217, 1 ; 238 : 

271,2. 
Fallo, ere, fefelll, falsum, 272. 
Farciojire, farsi, fartum, f'arctum, 286 
Fari, def., 297, II. 
Fateor, en, fassus sum, 268, 2. 
FatiBco, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
Fatiscor, i, — , 283. 
Faveo, ere, favi, fautum, 266. 
Fendo, obs. ; see defendd, 272, 3. 
Ferio, Ire,—, 284, N. 2.. 
Fero, ferre, tuli, latum, 292. 
Ferocio, ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
Ferveo, Ore, fervi, ferljui, — , 267, 3. 
Fids, ere, f isus sum, 283. 
Figo, ere, fixi, fixum, 270. 
Findo, ere, fidi, fissum, 272, 3. 
Fingo, ere, finxl, fictum. 
Finio, 234. 

Fio, fieri, factus sum, 294. 
FlaveO, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Flecto, ere, flexi, iiexum, 270. 
Fleo, ere, evi, etum, 261. 
Floreo, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Floresco, ere, ilorui, — , 281. 
Fluf), ere, fliixl, fliixum, 279, N. 
Fodio, ere, f odi, fossum, 217, 1 ; 272, 2, 
Forem, def., 204, 2 ; 297, III, 2. 
Foveo, ere, fovi, fotum, 266. 
Frango, ere, frcgi, fractum, 271, 2. 
Fremo, ere, ui, itum, 273. 
Frendo, ere, — , fressum, fresum, 270 
Fried, are, ui, atum, tuui, 258. 
Frigeo, ere, frixl (rare), — , 265. 
Frondeo, ere, ui, — , 262, >l. 1. 
Fruor, I, fructus, fruitus sum, 283. 
Fugio, ere, fugi, fugituim, 217, 1 ; 

271, 2. 
Fulcid, ire, fulsl, fultum, 286. 
Fulgef), ere, fulsi, — , 265. 
Fulgo, 265, foot-note 5. 
Fulminat, impers., 300. 
Fundo, ere, fudi, fusum, 272, 2. 
Fungor, I, ranctus sum, 283. 
Euro, ere, ui, — , 273, N. 



Gannifl, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
(iaudeo, ere, gavlsus sum, 268, 3. 
Gemo, ere, ui, itum, 273. 
Gero, ere, gessi, gestum, 269. 
GignO, ere, genul, genitum, 273. 
Gllseo, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
Gradior, I, gressus sum, 217, 3 ; 283 
Grandesofi, ere, — , 282. 
Grandinat, impers., 300. 
Gravescft, ere. — - 
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Habeo, 262. 

Haereo, ere, haesi, haesum, 265. 
Haurio, Ire, hausi, baustum, hauatu- 

rus, nausiiruB, 286. 
Have, def., 297, 111. 
Hebeo, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Hisoo, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
Honoro, 257. 

Horreo, ere, ui, — , 262, N. 1. 
Hortor, 232 ; 260. 
Humeo, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 

I 

loo, ere, ici, iotum, 272, 3. 
I-gnosoo ; see w»«o, 278. 
ll-licio, ere, lexl, leetum, 217, 2. 
U-lIdo ; see laedo, 270. 
Imbuo, ere, ul, utum, 279. 
Immineo, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Im-parco ; see joawo, 272. 
Im-pertior ; see parlior, 288. 
Im-pingo; seepango, 271. 
Im-pleo, p. 124, foot-note 1. 
In-cendo ; see aceendo, 272, 3. 
Incesso, ere, Ivi, I, — , 278. 
In-cido ; see cado, 272. 
In-cida ; see caedo, 272. 
In-erep6 ; see crepo, 258. 
Iij-eresco ; see cresco, 277. 
In-cumbo ; see accumbo^ 273. 
In-outio ; see qualio, 270. 
lnd-igeo,ere,uI, — ; see<'^«o, 262, N.l. 
Ind-iplscor ; see ajnscor, 283. 
In-do; see abdi), 271. 
Indulges, ere, dulsl, dultum, 264. 
Intiptio, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
In-lerO, 292, 2. 
Infit, */., 297, III. 
ingru6, ere, i, — , 272, N. 1. 
In-n6t5Bc6, ere, notui, 282, N. 
In-oleseo ; see abolesoO, 277. 
Inquam, de/., 297, IT. 
In-sideo ; see sedeo, 267, 2. 
In-spioi6, ere, spexj, spectum. 
In-8to ; see do, 259. 
Intel-lego; see leg's, 271, 2. 
Interest, impers., 301. 
Inter-noseo ; see noscb, 278. 
In-veterasoo, ere, ravi, ratura, 281, N. 
irascor, i, — , 283. 
Ir-ruo ; see ruo, 279. 



Jaoio, ere, .j6ci, jactum, 217, 1 ; 271, 2. 

Jubeo, 6re, jiiasi, jussum, 265. 

Jure, 257, N. 2. 

JuvenescO, ere, — . 

Juvo, are, jflvl, jatum, 259, 2; 301. 



Labor, i, lapsus sum, 283. 

Laoesso, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 

Lacio, oos. ; see atlidd, p. 130, foot 

note 8 ; 217, 2. 
Laoteo, ere, — , 262, N. 1. 
Laedo, ere, laesl, laesum, 270. 
Lambo, ere, I, — , 272, IN. 1. 
Langueo, 6re, i, — , 267, 3. 
Largior, iri, Itus sum, 288. 
Lateo, ere, ui, — , 262, N. 1. 
LavO, are, lavl, lauturn, Iotum, lava 

turn, 259, 2. 
Lego, ere, legl, leetum, 271, 2. 
Lento, 284. 
Libero, 257. 
Libet, impers,, 299. 
Lioeor, eri, itus sum, 268. 
Licet, impers., 299. 
Lino, ere, livi, Icvi, litum, 278. 
LinquO, ere, liqui, — , 271, 2, 
Liqueo, ere, liqui (licul), 267. 
Liquet, impers., 299. 
Liquor, 1, — , 283. 
Loquor, I, locutus sum, 283. 
LuoeO, ere, luxi, — , 265. 
Liicesoit, impers., 800. 
Lfldo, ere, iQsi, lusum, 270. 
Ldgeo, ere, Ifixi, — , 265. 
LuS, ere, lui, — . 

M 

MaorSscfi, ere, macrui, — , 282, N. 
MadeC), ere, ui, — , 262, N. 1. 
Madesoo, ere, madul, — . 
MaereO, 6re, — , 262, N. 2. 
Malfi, malle, malui, — , 293. 
Mando, ere, i, minsum, 272, 3. 
Manei), ere, mansi, raanaura, 265. , 
Maturesco, ere, maturul, — , 282, N, 
Medeor, eri, — , 268, 2. 
Memini, def'., 297, I. 
Mentior, Iri, Itus sum, 288. 
Meroor, eri, itus sum, 268. 
Mergo, ere, mersi, mersum, 270. 
MC'tior, iri, mensus sum, 288, 2. 
Meti), ere, messul, messum, 275. 
Metuo, ere, ui, — , 272, N. 1. 
MieO, are, ui, — , 258. 
MinlBCor, ois. ; see comimMscor, 283 
Minus, ere, ui, fltum, 279. 
Miror, 260. 
Misceo, ere, miscui, mistum, mixtunij 

263. 
Misereor, eri, itus or tus sum, 268, % 
Miseret, impers., 299. 
MitSsco, ere, — , 282. 
Mitto, ere, misl, missum, 270. 
Molior, iri, Itua sum, 288. 
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Mollesco, ere, — , 282. 
Mold, ere, ul, itum, 273. 
MoneO, ere, ul, itum, 207 ; 262. 
Mordeo, ere, momordi, morsum, 267. 
Morior, i (Iri), mortuus sum, 217, 3: 

283. 
Moveo, ore, mftvi, moturn, 266. 
MuleeCi, 6re, mulsl, mulsum, 265. 
MulgeO, ere, luUlsi, mulsum, 265. 
Multiplico, p. 123, foot-note 6. 
Munio, 284. 

N 
Nanoiscor, I, nactus (nanotus) sum, 

283. 
Nascor, i, natus sum, 283. 
Neeii, p. 123, foot-note 4. 
Necto, ere, nExi, nexul, ncxum, 270; 

275. 
Nee-lego, ere, Ic.xi, lectmn ; see lego, 

271,2. 
Neo, ere, n6vl, netum, 261. 
Ne-c)ue6, ire, ivl, itum, 296. 
Nigresco, ere, nigrui, — . 
Nmgft, ere, nIii.\T, — , 272, N. 1. 
Niteo, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Nitor, i, nisus, ui.\'us sum, 283. 
Noceo, 262. 

Nolo, nolle, nolui, — , 293. 
Nommo, 257. 

Nosco, ere, novT, notum, 278. 
Nabo, ere, nupsi, nCiptum, 269. 
Nupturio, ire, ivi, — , 284, N. 2. 



Ob-do; see abdo, 271. 

Ob-dorraiscO, ere, dormivi, dormltum, 

281, N. 
Obliviacor, i, oblitus sum, 283. 
Ob-mutesco, ere, mutui, — , 282, N. 
Ob-sideo ; see seden, 267, 2. 
Ob-Boleso6 ; see aliolesco, 277. 
Ob-Bto : see sto, 259. 
Ob-surdesco, ere, surdul, — . 
Ob-tineo ; see teneo, 263. 
Oc-cido ; see cado, 272. 
Oe-cidO ; see caedo, 272. 
Oe-cino; see canfij 271. 
Oc-eipio; see capio, 271, 2. 
Occulo, ere, ui, turn, 274. 
Odl, rf«/.,297, 1. 
Of-fenio ; see defendo, 272, 3. 
Of-fero, 292, 2. 
Oleo, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Olesco, obsolete ; see abolesco, 277. 
Operio, Ire, ul, turn, 285. 
Oportet, impers., 299. 
Op-perior, in, pertus, perltua sum, 

288, 2. 
Ordior, iri, orsua smn, 288, 2. 



Orior, IH, ortus sum, 288, 8. 
Os-tendo ; see tendo, 271. 
Ovat, de/., 297, III. 



Pacisoor, 1, pactus sum, 283. 
Paenitet, impers., 299. 
Piilleo, ere, ui, — , 262, N. 1. 
Pando, ere, i, pansum, passum, 272. 3. 
Pango, ere, pepigl, pactum, 271. 
Pango, ere, panxl, pegi, panotum, 

pactum, 271. 
Pareo, ere, i>e]ieroi (parsi), parsum, 

272. 
Pareo, 6re, ui, itum, 262. 
Paris, ere, peperi, partum, 217, i ; 

271. 
Partior, iri, llus .sum, 288. 
Parturio, Iro, Ivi, — , 284, N. 2. 
Pasco, ere, pavl, pastum, 276, 
Pateo, ere, ui, — , 262, N. 1. 
Patior, I, passus sum, 217, 3 ; 283. 
Paveo, ere, pavl, — , 266. 
Pecto, ere, pexi, pexum, 270. 
Pel-licio, ere, lexi, lectum, 217, 2. 
Pello, ere, pepuli, pulsum, 272. 
Pendeo, ere, pependi, pensum, 267 
Pendo, ere, pependi, pensum, 272. 
Per-ago, p. 128, foot-note 13. 
Per-cello; see excello, 273, N. 
Per-censeo ; see dnsed, 263. 
Per-dO, ere, didi, ditum ; see aJa* 

271. 
Pergo {for per-rig6), ere, perr6xl> 

perrectum ; see rego, 269. 
Per-petior ; see patior, 283. 
Per-stfi ; see sto, 259. 
Per-taedet, p. 143 foot-note 8. 
Per-tineo ; see Imeo, 263. 
Pessum-dd, 259, N. 1. 
Petri, ere, ivi, itum, 278. 
Piget, impers., 299. 
Pingd, ere, plnxl, plctum. 
Pinso (pisfi), ere, I, ui, pinsitum, 

pistum, pinsura, 272, 3 ; 273. 
Placed, 262; 301. 
Plaudd, ere, si, sum, 270. 
PlectO, ere, plexl, plexum, 270. 
Plector ; see ampleetor^ 283. 
Pled, obsolete ; see compleo, 261. 
Plied, are, avl, ui, atum, itum, 268. 
Plud, ere, I or pluvi, — , 272, N. 1 

300. 
Polled, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
PoUieeor, erl, itus sum, 268. 
Pdnd, ere, posui, positum, 273. 
Posed, ere, poposel, — , 272. 
Pos-sideO ; see sedeo, 267, 2. 
Possum, posse, potul, — , 290, II. 
Potior, Iri, Itus sum, 288. 
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Poto, are, avl, dtum, um, 257, N. 1. 
Prae-cino ; see cario, 271. 
Prae-ourro ; see mrrd^ 272. 
Prae-sideo ; see sedeo, 267, 2. 
Prae-sto ; see sto, 259 ; 301. 
Prae-sum, 290, 1. 
Prae-vertor ; see verto, 272, 3. 
Prandeo, 6re, I, pransum, 267, 3. 
PrehendO, ere, i, hensuin, 272, 3. 
PremO, ere, pressl, pressum, 270. 
Pr6ndO, p. 180, foot-note 1. 
Prod-igo ; see aqo., 271. 
Pr6-d6 ; see abio, 271. 
ProflcTscor, i, proi'ectus sum, 283. 
Pro-titeor ; sea/ateor, 268, 2. 
PromO, ere, prompsi, promptum. 
Pro-sum, prOdesse, profui, — , 290, 

Pro-tendo ; see tendo, 271. 

Psallo, ere, i, — , 272, N. 1. 

FuAet, impers,, 299. 

Puerfiscfl, ere, — , 282. 

Pugno, 257. 

Pungo, ere, pupugl, pflnetum, 271. 

PuniO, 284. 

Q 

Quaero, ere, quaeslvl, quaesltum, 278. 

Quaeso, def., 297, III. 

QuatiO, ere, quassi, quassum, 217, 1 ; 

270. 
QueO, Ire, Ivi, itum, 296. 
Queror, I, questus sum, 283. 
QuiSscO, ere, quiSvT, quietum, 277. 

E 
Bado, ere, rasl, raaum, 270. 
Rapio, ere, rapul, raptum, 217, 1 ; 274. 
Eauoio, Ire, rausi, rausum, 287. 
Ke-oenseO ; see censeO, 268. 
Ke-cidO ; see cado, 212. 
Ee-cldo,' see caedo, 272. 
Re-orndSsoo, ere, crudul, 282, N. 
Red-argu6 ; see argno, 279. 
Red-do ; see abdo, 271 . 
Re-fello; see /alio, 272. 
Re-fero ; see/ero, 292. 
Rgfert, impers.y 301. 
Rego, ere, r6xl, rectum, 209 ; 269. 
Re-linquo; see linquo, 271, 2. 
Re-ralniscor, I, — , 288. 
Renldeo, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Eeor, r6rl, ratus sum, 268, 2. 
Re-pango; ae&pango, 271. 
Ee-paroO ; see pwoo, 272. 
Ee-perin, Ire, perl, pertum, 287, N. 
Re-plioo, p. 123, foot-note 6. 
Re-sideO ; see sedeo, 267, 2. 
Ee-sipeo ; see eapio, 278. 



Ee-aono ; see sonS, 258. 
Ee-spergO ; see spargd, 270. 
Ee-sponde(i, 255, I., 4. 
Ee-tendo ; see tends, 'ill. 
Ke-tineo ; see teneo, 263. 
Ee-vertor; see vertO, 272, 3. 
Ee-vIvlBCO, ere, vixl, victum, 281, M 
EideO, 6re, rlsi, risum, 265. 
Eingor, i, liotus sum, 283. 
EodO, ere, rosl, rOsum, 270, 
Eorat, impers., 300. 
Eubeo, ere, ui, — , 262, N. 1. 
Rudo, ere, Ivi, itum, 278. 
Eumpo, ere, rupi, ruptum, 271, 2. 
EuO, ere, rui, rutum, ruiturus, 279. 



Saepio, Ire, psi, ptum, 286. 

Sagio, ire, — , 284, N. 2. 

SanO, Ire, uT (il), tum, 285. 

Salve, dc/., 297, HI. 

Sancio, ire, sauxl, sancltum, sanctum, 

286. 
Sapio, ere, Ivi, ul, — , 217, 1 ; 278. 
Sarcio, Ire, sarsi, sartum, 286. 
Sat-agO ; see agS, 271, 2. 
Satis-do, 259, N. 1. 
Satis-faeio, p. 129, foot-note 1, 
ScabO, ere, soabl, — , 271, 2. 
Seando, ere, dl, soansum, 272, S. 
Scindo, ere, scidi, scissum, 273, 8. 
Scl6, 284. 

ScIsoO, ere, solvl, soitum, 281, N. 
Seco, are, ul, tum, 258. 
Sedeo, ere, sedl, sesaum, 267. 
Se-ligo; see lego, 271, 2, 
Sentio, Ire, sensi, sensum, 287. 
Sepelio, Ire, ivi, sepultum, 284. 
Sequor, I, secutus sum, 283. 
Sero, ere, sfivl, satum, 277, N, 
Sero, ere, serul, sertum, 274. 
SidO, ere, I, — , 272, N, 1. 
Sileo, 6re, ui, — , 262, N. 1. 
Sinfi, ere, slvi, situm, 278. 
Sisto, ere, stiti, statum, 271. 
Sitio, ire, ivi, — , 284. 
Soleo, ere, solitus sura, 268, 8. 
Solvo, ere, solvl, solutum, 272,3. 
Sono, are, ui, itum, 258. 
Sorbeo, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Sortior, Iri, Itus sum, 288. 
Spargo, ere, sparsi, sparsum, 270. 
SpeciS, obs., 217, 2. 
SpemO, ere, sprBvI, sprBtum, 277. 
SperO, 257. 

Splendeo, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
SpondeS, 6re, spopoudl, sponsum, 

267. 
Squaleo, ere, — ■ 262, N. 2, 
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Statue, ere, ul, ntum, 279. 
Sterno, ere, stravt, stratum, 276. 
Sternuo, ere, i, — , 272, N. 1. 
Sterto, ere, ul, — , 273, N. 
Stinguo, ere, — , p. 127, foot-note 3. 
St6, are, stetl, statum, 259. 
Strepo, ere, ul, itum, 273. 
Stndeo, ere, strldi, — , 287, 3. 
Strldo, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
StruO, ere, strOxI, strQctum, 279, N. 
Studeo, ere, ui, — , 262, N. 1. 
Stupeo, 6re, ul, — , 266. 
SuSdeO, ere, si, sum, 265. 
Sub-do, ere, didi, ditum; see abdo, 

271. 
Sub-i^O ; see ago, 271, 2. 
Sub-silio ; see salio, 285. 
Suo-oed6 ; see c8d5, 270. 
Sno-eendO ; see accendo, 272, 3. 
Suc-eenseo ; see ceneed, 263. 
Suc-oido ; see cado, 272. 
Suc-oldo ; see caedS, 272. 
Suc-cresco ; see crisod, 277. 
SueseO, ere, su6vl, suetum, 277. 
Sui-fero, 292, 2. 
Suf-ficio; see/acid, 271, 2. 
Suf-fodio ; ses/odio, 272, 2. 
Sug-gero ; see gerd, 269. 
Sum, esse, ful, — , 203, 1 ; 204. 
Sumo, ere,-psl, ptnm, 269. 
Superbio, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
Super-jaoio, p. 129, foot-note 2. 
Supplies, 253, foot-note. 
Sup-ponO ; see pmoo, 273. 
Surgo (/or sur-rigo), ere, surrexl, 

surreetum ; see rego, 269. 



Taoeo, 262. 

Taedet, impers., 299. 

Tango, ere, tetigl, tactum, 271. 

Temno, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 

Tends, ere, tetendi, tentum, tensum, 

271. 
Teneo, ere, ul, turn, 263. 
Tepesco, ere, tepul, — , 281. 
Tergeo, ere, tersi, teraum, 265; p. 

128, foot-note 3. 
TergO, ere, tersI, tersum, 270. 
Tero, ere, trivi, tritum, 278. 
Texo, ere, ul, turn, 274. 
Timeo, ere, ui, — , 262, N. 1. 
Tollo, ere, sustull, sublatum, 271. 



Tondeo, ere, totondl, tonsum, 267. 
Tono, are, ui (itum), 258; 300. 
Torpeo, ere, ui, — , 262, N. 1. 
Torques, ore, torsi, tortura, 264. 
Torreo, ere, torrul, tostum, 263. 
Tra-do ; see abdo, 271. 
Traho, ere, traxi, tractum, 269. 
Tremo, ere, ui, — , 273, N. 
Tribuo, ere, ui, iitum, 279. 
TrQdO, ere, trusl, trusum, 270. 
Tueor, eri, tuitus, tutus sum, 268. 
Tundo, ere, tutudi, tunsum, tusum, 

272. 
Turgeo, er«, tursi (rare), — , 265. 
Tussio, ire, 284, N. 2. 



Uloisoor, i, ultus sum, 283. 
Urges, ere, ursi, — , 265. 
UrS, ere, ussi, ustum, 269. 
tjtor, i, ilsus sum, 283. 



VadS, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 

Vagio, ire, ivi, — , 284. 

Veno, ere, vexi, vectum, 269. 

Velio, ere, velli (vulsl), vulsum, 272, 3, 

Vends, ere, didi, ditum, 271. 

Ven-eS, 295, 3. 

VeniS, Ire, veni, ventum, 287, N. 

Venum-dS, 259, N. 1. 

Vereor, eri, veritus sum, 268. 

Verge, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 

Verro, ere, verri, versum, 272, 3. 

Verts, ere, tl, sum, 272, 3. 

Vertor ; see verti, 272, 3. 

Vescor, i, — , 283. 

VeteraseS, ere, ravl, — , 276. 

Veto, are, ul, itum, 25S. 

VideS, ere, vidi, visum, 267, 2. 

VileseS, ere, "vilui, — , 2S2, N. 

Vincio, ire, vinxl, viiictum, 286. 

Vinos, ere, vioi, victum, 271,2. 

Vires, ere, ui, — , 262, N. 1. 

ViresoS, ere, virul, — , 281. 

Vlao, ere, i, um, 272, 3. 

Vivo, ere, vixi, victum, 269. 

Voco, 257. 

Vols, Telle, volui, — , 293. 

Volvo, ere, volvl, volutum, 278, S- 

VomS, ere, ui, itum, 273. 

VoveS, ere, VOvl, vStum, 268. 
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Note, — The Dumbers refer to articles, not to pages. Ace. or accns. = accusative', 
jrfja. = adjectives ; C(w«p, = composition ; comprfs. = compounds; c'o?y. = conjugation; 
conjunc. = conjunctions; cotis^. = construction ; ^. = and tlie foiiowing ; gen. or g&nit. 
= genitive; ^eTirf. = gender ; (/er, = gerund ; loc. or fccai. = locative ; preps. = prepo- 
sitions; w. = with. 

It has not been thought advisable to overload this index with such separate words as 
may be readily referred to classes, or to general rules, or even with such exceptions as 
may be readily found under their respective heads. Accordingly, the nuirerous excep- 
tions in Dec. III. are not inserted, as they may be best found under the respective end- 
ings, 69-115. 



A, a, sound, 5 ; 10 ff. A final short- 
ened, 21, 2. -.4 innom., aocus., and 
voc. pi., 46, 2,1). 4-nouns, Ueol. 
I. , 48 ; a-verbs, 205. Nouns in -a, 
Decl. 111., 69; quant, of increm., 
585, 1., 3; gender, 111. -^, adverbs 
in, 304, 1., 3. -A, prepositions in, p. 
145, foot-note 11 ; p. 149, foot-note 
2; adverbs in, 304, II., 2. -A, -if, 
suffix, 320. -A, derivatives in, 326, 
2. A, clianged in compds., 344, 4, 
N. 1. A or a, final, 580, I. ; 580, 
III., N. 2; 581, III. ; in iuorem. of 
decl., 585; 585, 1. ; conj.,586; 586, 1. 

(4, ab^ abs, in compds., 344, 5; in 
compds., w. dat., 386, 2; w. abl., 
434, N. 1. Ab, as adverb, 379, 2, 
N. A, ab, abs, with abl., 434; 434, 
1. ; of agent, 388, 2 ; 415, 1. A, ab, 
abs, 434, N. 2. A, ab, aba^ desig- 
nating abode, 446, N. 4. A, ab, w. 
ger., p. 316, foot-note 1. 

Abbreviations, 649, 1 ; 650. 

Abhinc, denoting interval, p. 230, 
foot-note 2 ; 430, N. 3. 

Abies, is in, 581, VI., 1. 

-abilis, a in, 587, JII., 2. 

Ablative, sing., original ending of, 

S20, foot-note 5. Abl. sing, in 
eel. m., 62, II. fi. ; 63, 2; 64, N. 
3 ; in adis., 154, notes 1 and 2 ; 157, 
N. Abl. plur., Decl. I., 49, 4; 
Decl. III., 68, 5; Decl. IV., 117. 
Ablative, translation of, 48, w. foot- 
note 4. Eelations denoted, 867. 
Syntax, 411 ff. Abl. w. loeat., 863, 
4. 2); w. adjs., 391, II., 3; 400, 3; 



w. rlfert, 408, I., 2; w. verbs of 
accusing, etc., 410, II., 3; w. verbs 
of condemning, 410, III. Abl. of 
place, 412; 425 ff , ; separation, 
source, cause, 413 ff. Abl. w. eom- 

garat.,417. Instrumental abl., 418 
'. Abl. of accompaniment, 419 ; 
means, 420. Abl. in special con- 
structions, 421. Abl. of price, 422 ; 
difierenoe, 423 ; specification. 424. 
Locative abl., 425 ff. Abl. of time, 
429. Abl. abs., 431. Abl. w. preps., 
432; 434; 435; w. compds.^ 434, 
IS. 1 ; w. adverbs, 437. Inhn. in 
abl. abs., 439, IV. 

Ablative sing, in a, .581, III., 1. 

-abrum, a in, 587, I., 1. 

Abs, in compds., 344, 5. Abs w. abl., 
434; 434, N. 2. 

Absente, oonstr., 488, 6, N. 

Absolute Abl., 431. 

AbsolvO, oonstr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Absque, w. abl., 434. 

Abstineo, constr., p. 211, foot-note 5. 

Abstract nouns, 39, 2, 2); plur., 130, 
2 and 3. A bstract nouns from adis. , 
325. 

Absum, w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 
Abest, constr. , p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Abunde, w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3. 

-abundus, a in, 587, III., 2. 

-abus for -is, Decl. I., 49, 4. 

Ac, 310, 1 ; 554, I. ; meaning ae, 451, 
5 ; than, 459, 2 ; 554, I., 2, N. Ac 
si, 311, 2; w. subi. in conditionB, 
513, II. 

Aoatalectio, 603, N. 3. 

Accent, rhythmic, 599. 

Accentuation, 17 ff. 
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iceidte, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 
Aceingo, constr., 377. 
Aocommoddtm w. dat., p. 205, foot- 
note 1. 
Acoompaniment, ab!. of, 418 ff. 
Accusative, formation of, Deol. II., 
51, 2, 6); Decl. III., 58, 1, 5); 62, 
II. ff.; 63, 1; 64, N. 2; 67, N. 2; 
68, 2 and 6: in adjs., 154, N. 1 : 
158, 1. 
locusATivE, syntiuc of, 370 ff. Direct 
object, 371 ff. : cognate, 371, I. and 
II. : aco. of effect, 871, I., 2, 2) ; w. 
veroal adis. and nouns, 371, I., N. ; 
w. eompds., 372. Two aces., 373 
ff. Predicate ace, 373, 1. Poetic 
ace., 377. Adverbial ace, 378 ff. 
Ace. of specification, 378 ; of time 
and space, 379 ; of limit, 380 ; poet- 
ical dat. for, 380, 4. Ace. in exclimi., 
381. Ace. for gen., 407. Ace. w. 
re/frt and interest, 408, I., 3 ; w. 
preps., 432 ; 433 ; 435 ; w. adverbs, 
437 ; as object, w. infin., 534. Ace. 
assubj. of infin., 536. Ace. of ger., 
542, 111. 

Accusative, Greek, in -as, 581, V., 2. 
Aec. plur. in -us, 581, IX , 2. 

Accusinff, constr. w. verbs of, 40!), 
II. ; 410, II. 

Acer, decl., 153. 

-aceus, adjs. in, 329; a in, 587, III.,1. 

Aciis^ decl., 122, 2. 

Acqmtting, constr. w. verbs of, 409, II. 
Scrum, a in, 587, 1., 1. 

Actioa, repeated, m temp, clauses, 
518, N. 2,2); 518jl. 

Active voice, 1 95. Active and passive 
constr., 464. 

-acundus, d in, 587, III., 2. 

Aeus^ decl., 117, 1 ; send., 118. 

Ad m eompds., 344, 5; in compda. 
w. two aces., 376; w. dat., 386. 
Ad w. ace, 433 ; 433, I. ; after 
adjs., 391, 11., 1 ; w. ri/ert and in- 
terest, 408, I., 3. A'l designating 
abode, 446, N. 4. Ad w. ger., p. I 
315, foot-note 5 ; denoting purpose, 
542, III., N. 2. 

AdM,55\, N. 2; 554, I., 4. 

-ades, a in, 587, II., 1. 

Adfatim \\. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3 ; 

auant. of pen., p. 345, foot-note 2. 
itiS w. abl., 420, 2. 
Adfinis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3 ; 



p. 210, foot-note 3, 
Adip' 



iijalscor w. gen., 410, V., S. 

Adjaceo w. ace. or dat. , p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 

Adjective, 146 ; decl. of, 147 ff. ; ir- 



regular, 151 ; 159. Compar., 160 
ff. Numerals, 172 ff. ; decl. of, 175 
ff. Demon., 186, 4. Eel., 187, 4. 
Inter., 188, 4. Deiivation, 328 ff. 
Composition, 342. W. dat., 391 : 
400, 1; w. gen., 397, 3; 399: of 
gerund, p. 315, foot-note 2. Adj. 
for gen., 395, N. 2. Adj. w. abl'., 
400, 3; 414, III.; 416; '420; 421. 
Agreement, 438 ff. Use, 440. W 
forceof substantives, 441 ; of clauses, 
442 ; of adverbs, 443. Compar., 
use, 444. Adj. separated from 
noun, 565, 3 and 4. Position of 
modifiers of adj., 566; of adj. w. 
gen., 565, 2. 

Admisceo w. dat., 385, 3; p. 201, 
foot-note 1. 

Admodmn, 304, I., 2. 

Admoneo, constr., 374, 2 ; p. 274, foot- 
note 1. 

Admonishing, constr. w. verbs of, 
409, 1. ; 410, 1. 

Adolisceiis, compar., 168, 4. 

Adonic verse, 628, 1. 

Adopted son, how named, 649, 8. 

Ador, quant, of increm., 585, II., 1. 

Adulor w. ace. or dat., p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 

Adulter, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

Adverbial ace., 37S. Adverbial com- 
parison, 170. 

Adverbs, 303 ff. Numeral adverbs, 
181. Compar., 306. Adverbs w. 
nouns, 359, X. 4; 443, X. 4; w. 
dat., 392; w. gen. , 397, 4. Adverbs 
as preps., 437. Adverbs for adjs., 
443, N. 3. Use of adverbs, 551 ff. 
Position of modilieis of adverb, 568. 
Adverb between prep and case, 569, 
II., 3. -S, in adverbs, 581, IV., 4. 
Adverb redundant, 636, III., 7. 

Adversative conjuncs., 310, 3 ; 554, 
HI. Ad vers, asyndeton, p. 370, 
foot-note 1. 

Aduermm, adversiis, w. ace, 433. 

Ae, sound, 6; 12; changed to i, 844 
4, N. 2, 

Aedes, sing, and plur., 132. 

Aeger, ded., 150. 

Aegrefero, constr., p. 310, foot-note 2. 

Aeneas, decl., 50. 

Aeqvdiis w dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Aequi facere, 401, N. 4. 

Afr, quant, of increm., 5S5, III., 4. 

Aftas, decl., 58. 

Aethir, quant, of increm. , 585, III., 4, 

-aeus, adjs. in., 331. 

Age, ejipression of, p. 222, foot-note 4 
Ages of J^at. literptui^, 6i0, 
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Age, intert., p. 152, foot-note i. 
Agent, abl. of, with d or ab, 388, 2 ; 

415, I. Dat. of, 388. 
Ager, deol., 51. 
-asinta, quant, of antepen., 587, 

ni., 3. 

Agnomen, 649, 2 and 3. 

Agnomination, 637, XI., 7. 

Agdut, 498, II., li. 2; idago w.subj., 
p. 274, tbot-note 2. 

-ag5, nouns in, 324, N. ; 327, 4, N. ; 
a in, 587, 1., 2. 

Agreeable, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 
391, I. 

Agkeemeht, of Nouns, 362 ft. Pred. 
noun, 362; in gend., 362, 1. Ap- 
positive, 363: in gend., 863, 1. Of 
adieot., 438 ff. ; w. clause, 438, 3 ; 
sy'nesis, 438, 6 ; "vv. one noun for 
another, 438, 7 ; w. two or more 
nouns, 439 ; w. part, gen., 397, 3, 
N. 1. Of pronouns, 445 ; w. two 
or more antecedents, 445, 3 ; attrac- 
tion, 445, 4; synesia, 445, 5; w. 
clause, 445, 7. Of verbs, 460 ff.'; 
synesis, 461 ; w. appos. or pred. 
noun, 462 ; w. compd. subject, 463. 

Ah, aha, 312. 

-ai for -ae, 49, 2; a. in, 577, I.,-l, (1). 

Ai/> for agio, p. 19, foot-note 8 ; posi- 
tion, 569, V. 

-ais in prop, names, a, in, 577, 5, N. ; 
587, I., 3. 

-51 final shortened, 21, 2, 2). Nouns 
in -a^ 63; 65,2; quant, ofincrem., 
585, I.. 1. -Al in Plautua for -al, 
580, 111, N. 2. 

Alacer, decl., 153, N. 1 ; superlat. 
wanting;, 168, 3. 

Albus, without compar., 169, 4. 

Alcaic verse, 604, N. 1; 628, VIII. 
and IX. ; 619, 1, Alcaic stanza, 
631, I. 

Alcmanian stanza, 631, XIX. ; 631, 
1a. 

Alec, dlex, quant, ofincrem., 585, III., 
3. 

-alia, names of festivals in, 136, 3. 

Alicuii, alicunde, 305. 

Alienus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1 ; 
w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Aliqud, ahguam, aliqvando, 305. 

Aliquantus, 191. 

AUqm, use, 455, 1. 

AliquU, 190, 2 ; 191 ; use of, 455. 

Aliquo, 305, II. 

Aliquot, 191. 

Aliquotims. aliquovorsum, 305. 

.SfliS, adjs. in, 33U; compar., 168, 2; 
169,3. 4in-aZM, 587, l.,4. 



Aliud — nihil aliud nisi, nihAl aliuA 

quam, 555, III., 1. 
Alius, decl., 151 ; w. abl., 417, 1, N, 

4. Use of afo'tw, 459. Alius — alium 

w. pi. verb, 461, 3. 
Allegory, 637, II., 1. 
Alliteration, 637, XI., 1. 
Allobrox, quant, of increm., 585, II., 3. 
Alphabet, 2 ff. Letters of, indool., 

128, 1. 
Alter, decl., 151. Alter for secundus, 

p. 66, foot-note 4. Use of alter, 459. 

Alter — alterum, w. pi, verb, 461, 3. 
Alteruter, decl., 151, N, 2. 
AlvuSj gend., 53, 1, 
-am in adverbs, 304, I,, 3, 2). 
Amdns, decl., 157. 
Ambi, amb, insep. prep., 308; in 

compds., 344, 6. 
Ambo, decl., 175, N. 2. 
Amieus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note I, 

/ in amicus, p. 345, foot-note 4, 
AmniSj deol., 62, IV. 
Amfhiaraides, i in, p. 345, foot-note 3, 
Amphora, 648, III, 
Amplius without quam, 417, 1, N. 2. 
Amyclides, i in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 
An, 310, 2, N.; 311, 8^353. An = 

'whether not,' 529, II., 3, N. 2; 

= aut, 529, II., 3, N. 3. J in an, 

579, 3. 
-an, suffix, 320, I. 
-ana, d in, 587, I,, 5, 
Anacoluthon, 636, IV., 6. 
Anacrusis, 618, N. 3. 
Analysis of verbal endings, 241 ff. 
Auapaest, 597, N. 1 ; cyclie, 598, 1,4). 
Anaphora, 636, III., 3. 
Alias, as in, 581, V., 1 ; (juant. of in- 
crem., 585, I., 4, (2). 
Anastrophe, 636, v., 1. 
Ancient forms of pronouns, 184, 5 ; oi 

verbs, 240. 
Ancile, decl., 136, 3. 
AndrogeOs, decl., 54. 
-aneus, d in, 587, III., 1. 
Anguis, decl., 62, IV. 
Anhelitus, i in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 
Animal, decl., 63. 

Animi, constr., 399, 111., 1 ; 410, V , 2. 
Anio, quant, ofincrem., 585, III., 2, 
Annon, 310, 2, N. ; 353, 2, N, 3. 
Answers, 352. 
-ant, suffix, 320, 1. 
Ante in compds., 344, 5; in compds 

w. dat., 386. Ante w. ace., 433; 

433, I. ; denoting irrterval, 430 

Ante w. ger., p. 315, foot-note 5. 
Anted, 304, IV., N. 2. 
Antecedent, 445, N. ; omitted, 445, 8. 
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Claiise as anteoed., 445, 1. Ante- 
ced. attracted. 445, 9. 

intecedi w. ace. or dat., p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 

inte-classical period, 640, 1. 

Anteed in synaeresis, 608, III., N. 1 ; 
w. ace. or dat., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Antehac, 304, IV., N. 2. 

Antequam^ 311, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 
520. 

Anticipation, prolepsis, 440, 2; 636, 
IV., 3. 

AntlcuSy I in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Antimeiia, 636, IV., 1. 

-anus, adis. in, 330 ; 331 ; d in, 587, 
I., 5. 

Anxiety, constr. w. verbs of, 498, III. 

-aon in prop, names, a in, 577, 5, N, 

Apage, interj., 312, 4. 

Aphaeresis, 635, 1. 

Apis, genit. plur., p. 36, foot-note 3. 

Apocope^ 635, 3. 

Apophasis, 637, XL, 2. 

Aposiopesis, 636, 1., 3 ; 637, XI., 3. 

Apostrophe, 637, X. 

Apparent agent, 388. 

Appendix with short inorem., p. 343, 
foot-note 2. 

Appendix, 634 ff. 

Apposition, partitive, 364. Clauses 
m apposition, 501, III. 

Appositioual genitive, 396, VI. 

Appositive, 359, N. 2 ; agreement of, 
363 : in gend., 363, 1 ; force of, 363, 
3. infin. as appos., 539, II. 

Apricus, I in, p 345, foot-note 4. 

Aptus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Aptui qui w. subj., 503, II., 2. 

Apud w. ace, 433 : 433, 1. ; designat- 
ing abode, 446, N. 4. 
ar.final shortened, 21, 2, 2). Nouns 
inar, 63; 65, 2; quant, ofincrem., 
585, I., 1. Gend. of nouns in ar, 
dr. 111; 112. -Ar in Piautus for 
-ar, 580, III.,N. 2. 

Arar, Araris, decl., 62, III., 1. 

Arbor, quant, ofincrem., 585, II., 3. 

Arced w. dat. , p. 200, foot-note 2. 

Archilochian ver.-se, 604, N. 1 ; 628, 
X.; 616, N.; 617, N. ; 619, N.; 
stanza, 631, XI. and XII. ; 631, 
XIV. and XV. 

Arcus, dec!., 117, 1. 

Arenae, locat., 426, 2, N. 

Aries, es in, 581, Vl., 1. 

-axis, adjs. in, 330; compar., 169, 8. 
A in -aria, 587, 1., 6. 

Aristophanic verse, 628, II. 

■arium, nouns in, 32(3 ; d in, 587, 

m., I. 



-arius, nouns in, 324 ; adjs. in, 330 ; 
■a in, 587, III., 1. 

Arsangement of Wosns and 
Clauses, 559 ff. ; words, 560 ff. ; 
gen. rules, 560 ff. ; effect of empha- 
sis and euphony, 561 ; chiasmus, 
562 ; liindi'ed words, 663 ; words w. 
com. relation, 564 ; special rules, 
565 ff. ; modifiers of nouns, 565 ; 
adjs., 566 ; veriis, 567 ; adverbs, 568 ; 
special words, 569 ; demon., 569, 
I. ; preps., 569, II. ; oonjuncs. and 
relat., 569, III. ; non, 569, IV. ; 
inquam, dio, 569, V. ; voo.j 569, 
VI.; clauses, 570 ff.; as subj. or 
pred., 571 ; subord. elements, 572; 
periods, 573. 

Arsis, 600. 

Article, 48, 6. 

Artm, decl., 117, 1, 2); p. 50. foot-, 
note 1. 

-arus, d in, 587, 1., 6. 

Arx, decl., 64. 

Aryan languages, 638. 

-as in genit., Decl. I., 49, 1 Nouns 
in -as, Decl. 1., 50; Decl. III., 64, 
2, 3); decl., 79. Gender of nouns 
in -as, -as, 105, 106. -As in ad- 
verbs, 304, 1., 3, 2). -As, suffix, 
320, 1. -As, adjs. in, 331. Quimt. 
of -ds, -as, 580," III. ; 581, V. : a in 
voc. ofnounsin,581jIII.,2. Quant, 
ofincrem. of nouns in -as, 585, 1., 3. 

As, 646 ; 648, I. 

Asclepiadean verse, 628, IV. and V. ; 
631, IV.-VIII. 

Asliing, coustruction w. verbs of, 374. 

Asper, decl., 150, N. 

Aspergo, constr,, p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Aspirate, 3, II., 3. 

-assim in pert, subj., 240, 4. 

Assimilation of vowels, 26; of con- 
sonants, 33 ; 34. 

Assimilis w. gen., p. 206, foot-note 3. 

Assis,_constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

-asso in fut. perf., 240, 4. 

Asyndeton, 636, 1., 1. 

^<, 310, 3; 554,111., 2. 

-at, neut. stems in, 58, 2. -At in 
Piautus for -at, 580, III., N. 2. 

Atat, interj., 312, 1. 

-Siticus, d m, 587, HI., 2. 

-atUiS, quant, of pen., 587, II., 5 ; 
_antepen., 587, III., 2. 

-atim, d in, 587, 1., 7. 

Atuue, 310, 1 ; 554, I. ; meaning as 
451, 5; than, 469, 2; 554, I., 2, N 
Que — atque, 554, I., 5. 

Atqui,ZlO, 3; 554, III., 2. 

-3,{niin, d in, 587, 1., I- 
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Attamen, 554, III., S. 

Attraction, 636, IV., 5 ; of pron., 445, 

4 and 8 ; of anteced., 445, 9. 
Attributive adj., 438, 2. 
-atus, nouns in, 324 ; d in, 587, 1., 1. 
Aw, Lnteri., 312, 8. 
Au, sound, 6 ; 12 ; changed in compds., 

344, 4, N. 8. 
Anddx, decl., 156. 
Audiens w. two data., 390, N. 8. 
Audio w. pred. noun, 362, 2, N. 1 ; 

w. infln., 535, 1., 1. 
Aureus, 646. 

Ausim for auserim,, 240, 4. 
Aut, 310, 2: 554, II., 2. Aul—aut, 

554, II., ii. Position of aut in 

poetry, 569, III., N. 
Autem^ 310, 8; 554, III., 2 and 4; 

position, 569, III. 
Authors, Latin, 640. 
Autonomasia, 687, III., 1. 
AKXilium, auxilia, 132. 
Aversion, gen. w. adjs. of, 899, 1., 1. 
Avidus w. gen., p. 210, root-note 3; 

p. 815, foot-note 2 ; other constrs. , 

400. 
Jjis, decl., 62, IV. 
-avus, a in, 587- I., 6. 
-ax, gen. of nouns in, 91 ; verbals m, 

333 ; w. ger., 899, II. Quant, of 

increm. of words in -ax, 585, I., 4, 

(8). 
Axd for egerd, 240, 4. 

B 

B, sound, 7, N. : changed to », 38, 1 ; 

to m, 83, 8, N. ; 84, 3. Quant, of 

monosyl. in, 579, 2. 
Bacear, quant, of increm., 585, 1., 4, 

(1). 
Baochius, 597, N. 1. 
Becoming, two dats. w. verbs of, 390, 

N. 1,1). 
Beg^ning, oonstr. w. verba of, 533, 1. , 

1. Beginning of sentence emphatic, 

561, I. 
Being, two dats. w. verbs of, 890, N. 

1, 1). Being able, wont, accus- 
tomed, oonstr. w. verbs of, 633, 1., 2. 
Belides, i in, p. 345, foot-note 8. 
Believing, verbs of, vf. dat. , 885, II. 

Infin. w. verbs of, 585, I., 1, (2). 
Bdlwm, decl., 51, 8. Belli, looat., 51, 

8 ; 426, 2. 
Belonging to, gen. w. adjs. signifying, 

391, 4. 
Bene, compar., 806, 2J compds. w. 

dat., 884, 4, N. 1. .ff final in bene, 

681, IV., 4. 



Benefiting, verhi of, w. dat., 385, 1, 

-ber, p. 155, foot-note 1 ; names ol 
months in, 65, 1, 1). 

Bibl, i in, 590, 1. 

BUis, decl., 62, IV. 

-bills, p. 155, foot-note 1 ; verbals in, 
383 ; -w. dat, 391, 1. : compar., 168,1. 
Quant, of pen. ot -bilis, 587, II., 5. 

Bis, i in, 579, 3. 

Boni facere,cOnsulere, 401, N. 4. 

Bonus, decl., 148, compar., 165. 

BbSj, decl., 66; quant, of increm., 581, 
II., 3. 

Brachylogy, 636, II. 

Brazen age, 640, III., 1. 

-brum, nouns in, 827. 

-bs, decl. of nouns in, 86. 

Bubae, inteij., 312, 1. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 611, 2 ; bucol. caesu- 
ra, p. 856, foot-note 5. 

-bulum, sufiix, p. 155, foot-note 1 ; 
nouns in, 327. 

-bundus, verbals in, 388. 

Buris, decl., 62, II. 

Buying, gen. w. verbs of, 405. 



C in place of (?, 2, 1 and 8. Sound ot 

c, 7 ; 13. C ohanrad to q, 83, 2 ; 

dropped, 36, 3. Nouns m c, 74. 

Geud.,111. Quant, of final syllables 

in c, 580, II., w. N. 1. 
-ci,, suffix, 320, II. 
Caecus, superl. wanting, 168, 3. 
Caelum, plur., 143, 1. 
Caesura, caesural pause, 602. 
C'alcar, decl., 63. 
Calendar, Koman, 641 ff. 
Calends, 642, I., 1. 
Calix w. short increm., p. 843, foot' 

note 2. 
Calling, verbs of, w. two acos., 078, 
Campester^deoX., 153, N. 1. 
Canu, decl., p. 36, foot-note 3. 



. itis w. verbs, 410, 111., N. 2. 
Cdppadox, quaut. of increm. , 585, II. , 

8. 
Capso for ceperi, 240, 4. 
Caput, decl., 58. 

Carbasm, gend., 58, 1 ; plur., 142. 
Career, carceres, 132. 
Cardinals, 172 ; 174; decl., 175 ff. 
Carmen, decl., 60. 
Caro, decl., 64, N. 1. 
Cdrus w. dat. , p. 205, foot-note 1 ; w, 

abl., p. 228, foot-note 1. 
Cases, Etymology of, 45 ff. Cases 

alike, 46, 2. Case suffixes, 46, 1 ; 

1» Peel, m., 57; 67. Cas^ end- 
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togs, 47, N. 3 ; in Deol. I. , 48 ; Dccl. 

II., 51, 2, 3); Deol. III., 67; for i- 

stems, 62, I., 2; Decl. IV., 116; 

Decl. v., 120; pronouns, 184, 1. 

Irregular ease endings, Decl. I., 49 ; 

Decl. II., 52; Decl. 111., 67, N. ; 

Decl. IV., 117 ; Deol. V., 121. 
'lASES, Stntax oKj 362 fif. General 

view, 365. Nomrnat., 368. Vooat., 

369. Acousat., 370 fif. Dat., 382 ff. 

Gen., 393 ff. Abl., 411 ff. Cases 

w. preps., 482 ff. 
Castrum, castra, 132. 
Cataleotie, 603, notes 3 and 5. 
Causa, p. 221, foot-note 2. 
Causal adverbs, 305, N. 2, 4) ; con- 
junctions, 310, 5 ; 311, 7 ; 554, V. ; 

555, VII. Causal clauses, 516 ; 517 ; 

w. giiod, etc., 516 ; w. cum and qui, 

517. 
Cause, gen. of, 399, III., 2 ; abl, 413 ; 

416. Cause expressea by particip., 

649. 1. 

'-'aveij eonstr., 385, 1. Vavi w. subj. 
for imperst., 489, 2) ; w. ne omitted, 

499.2. J'in ca»8, 581, IV., 3. 
■«:e, appended, 186, 1 and 2. 
',ecidi, quant, of pen., 591, 1. 
Cido,o m581j II., 1. 

Cehber, etler, decl., 153, N. 1. 

lWo, eonstr., 374, 2. 

"elHber, decl., 51, 4, 8); quant, of 

increm., 585, III., 3. 
-cen, compds. in, 341, 1. 
'Jettsed, eonstr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 
■ceps, genit. piur. of adjs. in, 158, 2, 

3) ; compds, in, 342, 1. 
■cer, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 
Ceres, es in, 581, VI., 1. 
Certd w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 
Certus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 
Utter, ciierus, defective, 159, II. ; 

meaning, 440, N. 2. 
Ceterum, 310, 3 ; 654, III., 2. 
Ch, sound, 7, N. ; 13, 1., 2. 
Dhauges in consonants, 30 ff. 
Characteristic, stem-characteristic, 
nouns, 46, 3; verbs, 201. Gen. of 
characteristic, 396, V. ; abl., 419, II. ; 
419, 2. 
Chiasmus, 562; 636, V., 4. 
Chief caesura, p. 367, foot-note 1. 
Choliambus, 622, 4. 
Choosing, verbs of, w. two aces., 373 ; 

w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 
Choree, p. 350, foot-note 2. 
Choriambus, 597, N. 1. 
-cida, compds. m, 341,. 1. 
aiiit, w. short increm., p. 348, foot- 
note 2. 



Oingd, eonstr., 377. 

-cino, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-cinus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-Ci5, nouns in, 321, N. 

Circa, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ace, 
433; 433, I.; of ger., p. 315, foot- 
note 5. 

Circiter w. ace, 433; 433, 1. 

Cireum, p. 149, fbot-note 2; in 
compds., 344, 5; compds. w. ace. 
372; w. two aoos., 376; w. dat.J 
386, 2. Cireum w. aoc, 433 ; 
433, I. 

Circumdo, circum/undo, eonstr., p. 
198, foot-note 1. 

Circumlocutions w. 7'es, genus, modus, 
ratio, 636, III., 10. 

Ok w. ace, 433 ; 433, 1. ; i in, 579, 3. 

Citerior, compar., 166. 

Cities, plur. in names of, 131, N. 

Ciio, om, 581, II., 1. 

Oitrd, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. aoc, 
433 ; 433, I. 

Oitum, i in, 590, 1. 

Civis, decl., 62, IV. 

Glam w. aoc. or abl., 437, 3. 

Clans, Roman, how designated, 331, 
N. 2. 

Classical period, 640, 11. 

Classification of letters, 3; verlja, 
257 ff. 

Cldssis, decl., 62, IV. 

Claudus, not compared, 169, 4. 

Clauses, 348j N. 1 ; as nouns, gend., 
42, N. Pnn. and sub. clauses, 348, 
N. 2. Clause as object, 371, IV. ; as 
abl., abs., 431, N. 1 ; as anteced., 
446, 7. Object clauses of purp., 
498. Subst. clauses of J^urp., 499, 
3 ; of result, 501. Restrictive clauses 
w. jaorf, 503, I., N. 1 Conditional 
clauses, 513 ; oonoess., 514 tt'. ; temp., 
518 ff. ; principal, in indir. disc, 
523 ; suboi'd. , 524. Indirect clauses, 
528 ff. Substantive clauses, 532 fl'. ; 
540. Relat. clauses supplied by 
partlcip.,549, 4. Prin. clauses sup- 
plied by particip., 549, 5. Arrang. 
of clauses, 570 ff. 

Cldvis, decl., 62, III. 

Cliena, decl., 64. 

Climax, 637, VI. 

Close vowels, 3, I., 3. 

Clothing, eonstr. w. verbs of, 877. 

-co, suffix, 320, II. 

Cognate ace, 371, I. and II. 

Cognomen, 649. 

Cogo, eonstr., 880, jM. ; p. 274, foot 
note 2. 

Coins, Soman, 646. 
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-cola, compds. in, 341, 1. 

Collecting, oonstr. w. verba of, 380, N. 

Collective nouns, 39, 2, 1) ; w. plur. 
verb, 461, 1. 

GoUis, deol., 62, IV. 

OoUoco, conatr., 880, N. 

Goto, gend.,53, 1; 118; decl.,119, 2. 

Com in compds., 344, 5.; w. dat., 386. 

Coming together, conatr. w. verba of, 
380, N. 

Gomitiiim, comitia, 132. 

Command, dat. w. verbs signifying to, 
385, 1. ; infln. after, 535, II. Subj. 
of command, 483 ff. 

Commiserescit, commiseretur. conatr., 
410, IV., N. 1. 

Common nouns, 39,2. Common quan- 
tity, 16, III. ; 575. 

Commums w. gen. , p. 205, foot-note 3. 

GoTmrmto.! constr., 422, N. 2. 

CoMPAEATivE conjuncs., 311, 2 ; 555, 
II. Comparat. degree, 160: decl., 
154 ; wanting, 167 ; formed by ma- 
gis, 170. Comparat. w. gen., 397, 
3; w. abl., 417; w. guam, 417, 1. 
UsBj 444. Comparat^ w. guam and 
subj., 508, II., 3. in morem. of 
comparat., 585, II., 1. 

Comparative view of conjugations, 
213 ff. 

CoMPAEisoK of adja., 160 ff. ; modes 
of, 161; terminational, 162; iiTeg., 
163; defect., 166; adverbial, 170; 
of adverbs, 306. Use of oompar., 
444. Dat. w. verbs of comparison, 
385, 4, 8). 

Gompes, decl., p. 36, foot-note 4. 

Compleo, conatr., 410, V., 1; p. 225, 
foot-note 3. 

Complex aentencea, 348 ; elements, 
857, 2 ; subject, 359 ; predicate, 861. 

Complures, decl., 154, N. 1. 

Compos w. gen. , p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 
-OS In, 581, VII., 1 ; quant, of in- 
crem.j 585, II., 3. 

Composition of words, 340 ff. 

Compound Wohds, 313, N. 2 ; pro- 
nunciation, 8, 8 ; p. 8, foot-note 1 ; 
18, 2. Compd. nouns, decl., 125 ff. 
Compd. intcrrog., 188, 8 ; nouna, 
841; 348; adja., 342; 343; verba, 
221 ; 344. Compd. sentences, 349. 
Corapda. of prepa. w. ace. , 872 ; w. 
two aces., 376; w. dat., 386. Quant, 
in compda. , 594. Compd. verse, 601, 
N. 2. 

Computation of money, 647. 

Concealing, verbs of, w. two aoos., 374. 

Concession expreaaed by partioip., 
549, 2. 



UJNUi!:aHiVJ!i cuiijuiicLiuiia, oxx. % ; uu^, 
IV. ; conceas. aubj. of desire, 484, 
III. Concess. clauses, 514 ff. ; posi- 
tion of, 572, II., N. 

Condemning, oonstr. w. verba of, 410, 
III. 

GondicB w. gen., 409, N. 3. 

Condition expressed by imperat., 487, 
3 ; by particip. , 549, 2. 

Conditional conjuncs., 311, 8; 555, 
III. Cond. sentences, 506 ff. ; first 
form, 508 ; sec. form, 509 ; third 
form, 510 ; combined forms, 511 ; 

512. Condit. clauses w. dum,^ etc., 

513. Condit. sentences in indir. 
disc, 527. Position of condit. 
clauses, 572, II., N. 

Gmfido w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 
OonUor, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 
Conjugation, 201 ff. ; of sum, 204. 

First conj., 205 ff. ; 223 ff. ; 257 ff. ; 

second, 207 ff. ; 225 ff. ; 261 ff. ; 

e, in imperat. , 581 , IV. , 3 ; third, 209 

ff. ; 227 ff. ; 269 ff. ; fourth, 211 ff. ; 

229 ff. ; 284 ff. ; m in prea. indio., 

581, VIII., 3 ; verbs in io of Conj. 

III., 217. Periphrastic, 238 ff. 

Peculiarities, 235 ff. Comparative 

view, 213. Irrcg. verbs, 289 ff. ; 

defect., 297 ff. ; impera., 298 ff. In- 

crem. of conj., 583 ; 584 ; quant., 586. 
Conjunctions,' 809 ; coord., 554 ; sub- 

ord., 555. Conj. omitted, 554, 1., 6. 
- Place of conj. in sentence, 569, III. 
GonoTj conatr., 498, II., N. 1. 
Conscius w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 

p. 315, foot-note 2; other constrs., 

400. Conscius miM sum, w. infln., 

535, 1., 8. 
Consecutive oonjs., 811, 6 ; 555, VI. 
Co/isequor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
ConsimiUs w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 
Consonant nouna, 55 ff. Consonant 

sterna, 57 ff. Consonant verbs, 209. 
Consonants, 3, II. ; double, 8, N. 2 ; 

sounds or, 7 ; 18 ; 15, 2 ; phonetic 

changes in, 30 ff. ; interchanged w. 

vowels, 28 ; 29 ; asaimilated, 33 ; 84 ; 

dissimilated, 35 ; omitted, 36. 
Gonsors w. gon., p. 210, foot-note 3, 
GdnsUtuo, conatr., 498, 1., N. ; p. 27i, 

foot-note 1. 
Gonsto w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 
GSnsul, decl., 60. 
Consulo, oonstr., 374, 2; 385, 1, 
Consultus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 
Gontendo w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1 ; 

w. infin., 498, II., N. 1 ; w. subj., 

p. 274j foot-note 2. 
Contention, dat. w. verba of, 385, 4, 3). 
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Dontentus^. aW., 420^ 1, 4) ; 421, III. 
Continental pronunoiation of Latin, 

15. 
Contingit, oonstr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 
Continuing, oonstr. w. verbs of, 538, 

1., 1. 
Contra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. aoo., 

438 ; 438, 1. 
Contraction of vowels, 23 ; in ooiyu- 

gation, 235. Quant, of syllables in 

contract., 576, 1. 
Contrarim w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 
Contr&- in compels., 594, 8. 
Convenio, constr., 380, N. 
Convicting, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 

II. ; 410, n. 
OonvocS, oonstr., 380, N. 
Coordinate conjs., 309, 1 ; 554. 
Copia, copiae. 132. Copia est w. in- 

fln., 533, 3, N. 3. 
Copulative oonjs., 310, 1 ; 554, 1. 
Copulo w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 
Cbr, defective, 133, 5 ; o in, 579, 3. 
Coram, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. abl., 

434. 
Comu, decl., 116. 
Coronidsa, i in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 
Corpus, decl., 61. 
Correlative pronouns, 191 ; adverbs, 

305. Correlat, oompar. conjuncs., 

555, n., 1. Position of correlat. 

clauses, 572, II., N. 
Cos, defective, 133, 5. 
-cosas, adjs. in, 328. 
CoUdiej locat., 120, N. 
Countries, names of. gend., 42, II., 2 ; 

constr., 380, 3. 
Oredor, constr,, 584, 1, N. 1, (2). 
Orimine, constr., 410, II., 1. 
-cnun, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1 ; 

nouns in, 327. 
Cubitus, 648, IV., N. 
Ouieuimodl, 187, 4. 
Oujas, dyus, 185, N. 3. 
Oujutmoal, c^/uscumquemodi, 187, 4, 

-CulSi, nouns in, 321 ; u in, 587, 11., 3. 

-culo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-culum, sunix, p. 155, foot-note 1 ; 
nouns in, 321 ^ 327 ; «i in, 587, II., 3. 

-cuius, nouns in, 321 ; adjs. in, 332 ; 
u in pen., 587, II., 3. 

Cum, prep., p. 149, foot-note 2 ; ap- 
pended, 184, 6; 187, 2; com m 
compds., 344, 5. Cum w. abl., 
434 ; 434, I. ; of accornpaniment, 
419 ; of manner, 419, III. ; after 
idem, 451, 5; w. pi. verb, 461, 4. 
Oum w. ger., p. 216, foot-note 1. 

0um, quum, p. 75, foot-note 1 ; 305, 



IV.; 311, 1 and 4; p. 151, foot- 
notes 1 and 4; 311, 7; w. perf. in- 
die, 471, 5 ; w. plup. indie, 472, 2 ; 
introducmg a condition, 607, 3; a 
concession, 515, III. ; 515, N. 4 ; a 
causal dause, 517; a temp, clause, 
521. Cum w, inflnit., 524, 1, 2). 
Cum — turn, 554, 1., 5. 

-cumque, p. 75, foot-note 3; 305, 
N. 1. 

Cumulo, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

Ouneti w. part, gen., 397, 3, N. 4. 

-cundus, verbals in, 333. 

Oupid/us w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 
p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Cupiens w. dat. of possessor, 387, 
N.3. 

Cupio, constr., p. 310, foot-note 1. 

Ciira est w. suIdj., p. 274, foot-note 3. 

Ouro, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

-CUS, adjs. in, 330 ; 333, 5. 

Cyclic dactyl, 598, 1, 3) ; anapaest, 
698, 1, 4). 

Cycles, quant, of increm., 585, II., 2. 



D for t, 32, N. 1. D changed to i, 32 ; 
assimilated to n or s, 34, 1 ; to t, 34, 
a ; dropped before s, 36, 2. D final 
di-opped, 36, 5, 2). Quant, of final 
syllables in d, 579, 2 ; 580, II. 

d, -d&, nouns in, 322. 

Dactyl, 597, I.; cyclic, 698, 1, 3). 
Effect of dactyls, 610, 2. 

Dactylic veree, 603, N. 1 ; 614 ff. ; 
hexameter, 609 ff. 

Dcmima, gend., 48, 6. 

Danais, quant, of pen. , p. 345, foot- 
note 1. 

Danger, constr. w. expressions of, 498, 

Daps, dapis, defective, 133, 3. 

Dare lUteras, 385, 1, N. Dare ope- 
ram w. subj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
^in dtdi, a in datum, 590, 1. 

Daring, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 1., 1. 

Dates, Eng. and Lat., 644. 

Dative, Decl. I., 49, 4; Decl. ID., 
68, 2 : 66, 2 ; 67, N. 1 ; 68, 5 ; DeoL 
IV., 117, 1; Decl. v.. 121, 1. 

Datfve, syntax of, 382 ff. Dat. for 
ace., 380, 4. Dat. in exclamations, 
381, N. 3, 3) ; w. verbs, 384 ff. ; w. 
compds., 386; of possessor, 387; of 
agent, 388. Ethical dat., 389. Two 
dats., 390. Dat. w. a^s., 891 ; 399, 
I., 3, N. 1 ; 400, 1 ; w. nouns and 
adverbs, 392 ; w. rifert and interett, 
408, 1., 3. Dat. of penalty, 410, III., 
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N. 1. Dat. of ger., 542, 11. ; ge- 
rundive, 544, 2. . 

Dative sing, in ?, 581, I., 2. £ in 
dat., Decl. III., 581, IV., 2. 

' Daughter,' apparent ellipsis of, 398, 
I.,N. 2. Names of daughters, 649, 4. 

Day, Eom. division of, 645. 

De in compds. w. dat., 886; w. abl., 
434, N. 1. Di w. abl., 434 : 434, 
I. ; for genit., 397, N. 3. jOe w. 
ger., p. 316, foot-note 1. 

Dea, deol., 49, 4. 

Debed w. pres. infin., 537, 1. 

Decay, phonetic, p. 12, foot-note 1. 

Decerno, eonstr., 498, I., N. ; p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 

DecipiOj eonstr., p. 217, foot-note 5. 

Declarative sentence, 350 ; in indir. 
disc, 523, 1. 

Declaring, eonstr. w. verbs of, 535, 1. 

Declension, 46 ; first, 48 ; sec., 51 ; 
third, 55 ; fourth, 116 ; sec. and 
fourth, 119 ; fltlh, 120 ; compds., 
125. -0 in Deol. III., 581, II., 2. 
-E in Deol. I. and V., 581, IV., 1. 
Increm. of decl., 582; 584; quant., 
585. 

TJedoceo, eonstr., 374, 2. 

Defective nouns, 122 ; 127, II. ; 129 ff. ; 
adjs., 159, II. Def. compar., 166 ff. 
Def. verbs, 297. 

Degree, adverbs of, 305, N. 2, 3). 

Degrees of comparison, 160. 

Demde, in series, 554, 1., N. 2. 

Delects, eonstr., 385, II., N. 1. 

Deliberative subj., 484, V. Delib. 
questions, 523, II., 1, jSf. 

Delos, deol., 54. 

Delpkr/i, quant, of inorem., 585, IV., 3. 

Demanding, eonstr. w. verbs of, 374. 

Demonsteative pronouns, 186 ; use 
of, 450 ff. ; 449, 1. Demon, roots, 
314, II. Demon, adverbs, 450, N. 4. 
Demon, w. infin., 538, 3. Position 
of demon., 569, 1. Demon, redun- 
dant, 636, III., 7. 

Denarius, 646. 

Deniqm, in series, 554, 1., N. 2. 

Denominatives, 335. 

Dental stems, Decl. III. , 58. 

Dentals, 3, II. ; 3, N. 1, 1. 2. 

Dependent clauses, 348, N. 2. De- 
pend, questions, 528, 2, N. 

Deponent verbs, 195, 2 ; 231 ; 465, 2. 

Depriving, eonstr. w. verbs of, 414, 1. 

Derivation, 321 ff. ; of nouns, 821 ff. ; 
adjs., 328 ff. ; verbs, 335 ff. 

Derivatives, quant, in, 593. 

-des, nouns in, 822. 

Descent, names of, 322. 



Descriptive genit., 396, V. ; abl., 419, 

II., N. jDesorip. imperf. in temp. 

clauses, 518, N. 1. 
Desideratives, 284, 2: 838. 
DeHno, eonstr., p. 217, foot-note 5. 
Desire, subj.' of, 483 ff. ; for imperat., 

487, 4. 
Desirmg, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, 1., 1 ; 

p. 815, foot-note 2 ; w. verbs of, 410, 

v.. 2. Subj. after verbs of, 498, I. ; 

inflnit., 533,1., 1; 535,11. 
Desists, eonstr., p. 217, foot-note 5. 
Demero w. ace., 871, III., N. 1 ;. w. 

da,t. or aoc, p. 202, foot-note 1. 
Destitute of. eonstr. w. adjs. signify- 
ing, 414, ni. 
Deswm, synaeresis in, 608, III., N. 1. 
Disuper w. ace, 437, 1. 
DUerior, comparison, 166. 
Deterius, comparisonj 806, 8. 
Determinative compels., 848, 1. 
Determining, eonstr. w. verbs of, 538. 

I.,l. 
DeterreS, eonstr., p. 279, foot-note 2. 
Deus, decl., 51, 6. 
-dex, compds. in, 341, 1. 
Dexter, deol., 150, N. 1) ; dextrH, 

eonstr., 425, 2. 
Di, Ms, insep. prep., 808 ; in compds.. 

344, 6 ; J in di, 594, 2. 
Diaeresis, 602, 2 ; 608, IV. 
Diana, I m, 577, 1., 3, (4). 
Diastole, 608, V. 
Die for mce, 288. 
Dicio, defective, 184. 
Dioolon, p. 352, foot-note 3. 
Dloor, eonstr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 
Diets aaduns, 890, N. 8. 
-dicus, compds. in, 342, 1 ; compar., 

164. 
Dido, decl., 68. 
Dies, deol., 120 ; 122, 1 ; gend., 128 ; 

i in compds., 594, 7. 
Difference, abl. of, 417, 2 ; 423. 
Differing, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 2 ; 

885, 4, 2). 
Difero w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 
Di^cilis, compar., 168, 2 ; w. dat., p. 

205, foot-note 1 ; w. supine, 547, 1. 
Dignar, eonstr., 421, N. 2. 
Dimus, eonstr., 421, III. ; 421, N. S; 

Dignius qm w. subj., 508, II., 2. 

Digmts vr. supine, 547, 1. 
Diiambus, 597, N. 1. 
Dimeter, 603, ISI. 2. 
Diminutive nouns, 821; adjs., 382; 

verbs, 839. 
Diphthongs, 4 ; sounds of, 6; 12; 15, 

1 : weakening of, 23, N. ; quant. 

of syllab. w. diphth., 576, I. ; flua] 
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diphth. elided 608, I. ; shortened 

in hiatus, 608, 11., N. S. 
Dipody, 597, N. 2. 
Direct object, 870 ff. Direct disc., 

522, 1 ; changed to indir., 530 ; in- 

dir. to direct, 531. 
Directing, constr. w. verbs of, 499, 2. 
Direction, how expressed, 384, 3, 1) ; 

385,4,1); 386,3. 
IHrimd, di m, 594, 2, N. 1. 
Dis, quant, of increm., 585, IV., 2. 
Die, di, insep. prep., 308 ; in compds., 

344, 6. 
Disertus^ di in, 594, 2, N. 1. 
Di^unctive conjunctions, 310, 2 ; 554, 

li.. Disjunct, questions, 553. 
Dispar, constr,, p. 205, loot-notes 1 

and 3. 
Displeasing, verbs of, w. dat., 385, 1. 
Dispondee, 597, N. 1. 
Dissenting, verbs of, w, dat., 385, 2. 
Dissentio, dissideo, w. dat., p. 200, 

foot-note 2. 
Dissimilation of vowels, 26 ; conso- 

nantSj 35. 
Disdmilis, compar., 163, 2; conistr., 

p. 205, foot-notes 1, 2, and 3. 
Dissyllabic perfects and supines, 

quant, of pen., 590. 
Distance, abl. of, 379, 2 ; 423, N. 2. 
Distich, 606, X. ; elegiac, 615. 
I>lstd TV. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 
Distributives, 172, 3; 174; deol., 179. 
Ditrochee, 597, X. 1. 
Dia, 304, 1., 1 ; compar., 306, 4. 
Blue, i in, 577, I., 3, (2). 
JHuturnus, superl. wanting, 168, 3. 
Diversus^ compar., 167, 2; w. dat., p. 

205, foot-note 1. 
Dives, compar., 165, N. 2. 
-de, nouns in, 327, 4, N. ; decl., 60, 4. 
Do w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). See 

also Dare. Quant, of increm. of do, 

586, 1. 
Doceo, constr., 374, 2. 
Doles w. ace, 371, III., N. 1 ; w. abl., 

p. 221, foot-note 2 ; w. infin., p. 310, 

foot-note 2. 
Domm, gend., 118 ; decl., 119, 1 ; 

constr., 380, -2,1) ; 412, U., 1 ; 425, 2. 
Donee, 311, 1 ; m temp, clauses, 519. 
Ddtto, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1 ; w. 

two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 
Double consonants, 3, N. 2. Double 

constr. w. verbs, 384, 2. Double 

qne^ons, 353. - 
Dropping of vowels, 27 ; consonants, 

36. 
Dry measure, Rom., 648, II. 
Dt changed to st, ««, or », 86, 8. 



Dual number, p. 68, foot-note 1. 

Dubito, constr., 505, 1. 

Due for duce, 238. 

Ducd w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2. 

Duim for derm, 240, 3. 

Dum, p. 145, foot-note 1 ; 311, 1 and S ; 
555, I., 1 ; w. pres. indie, 467, 4; 
vv. subj. in conditions, 513, 1. Dum 
in temp, clauses, 519 ; in indir. 
clauses, 529, n'., N. 2. 

Dummodo, 311, 3 ; w. subj. in con- 
ditions, 513, I. 

Duo, decl., 175 ; o in, 581, II., 1. 

Duration of time, 379. 

-dus, adjs. in, 333. 

Dv changed to S, v, or d, 32, N. 2. 

E 

E, e, sound, 5 ; 10 ff. E final short- 
ened, 21, 2, 3). Nouns in «, Decl. 
I., 50 ; in e, Decl. III.j 63 ; 65, 2 ; 70. 
E. gend. of nouns m, Decl. III.. 
111. -E in abl., 62. -J'inplur. of 
Greek neuters, 68, 6. ^nouns. 
120. J'-verbs, 207. .ff-stems, 120. 

1. -J?. -J, in adverbs, 304, I., 3: 
304, II., 2; 804, HI., 1. -E, -i. 
suffix, 320 JI. ^changed to 1,344 
4, N. 1. £'orJinfi,120, 2; 577,1.. 

2, (1) : 585, m.j 1. E or I, final. 
580^ I. ; 580, III., N. 2; 581, IV. : 
in mcrem. of decl., 585 ; 585, IH. • 
conj., 586; 586, n. E elided be 

_forc consonant, 608, 1., N. 2. 

E or er, see ex. 

.Ea, 304, II., 3; 305, V. 

-ea in prop, names, e in, 577, 1., 5, N. 

Eabvs for eU = its, p. 73, foot-note 2. 

Eadem, 304, II., 3 ; 305, V. 

Easy, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 391, I. 

ScasWr, interj., p. 152, foot-note 4, 

Eece, 312, 1 ; with demonstratives, 
186, 3 ; with dat. in exclamations, 
381, N. 3, 3). 

Eequie, 188, 3. Eeqvid, p. 180, foot- 
note 1. 

Ecthlipsis, 608, 1., N. 4. 

Edim for edam, 240, 3. 

-ed5, nouns in, 325 ; 8 in, 587, 1., 2. 

Bdoceo, constr., 374, 2. 

Ee in synaeresis, 608, III., >. 1. 

Effect, ace. of, 371, 1., 2, 2). 

EMdo, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2; 
501, n., 1. 
ngim, decl., 122, 2. 
Fort, subj. w. verbs of, 498, II. 

Eginus, compared, 164, 1 ; w. gen., 
p. 210, foot-nots 3 ; p. 219, foot- 
note 4. 
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Eaeo., constr., 410, V., 1. 

Ego^ deel., 184. /in miM, 581, 1., 2. 

O in ego, 581, II., 1. 
Ehem, interj., 312, 1. 
Bheu, interj., 812, S; w. aoc, 381, N. 
■ 2; gin, 577, 1., 2, (8). 
Ehe., eJioium, 312, 5 ; o in, 581, II., 1. 
Ei, iaterj., 312, 8 ; w. dat., 381, N. 8, 

3). 
Ei, pronunciation as diphthong,^ 6,1; 

12, 1 ; e or « in l», 120, 2; 577, 1., 

2, (1); 585, III.,1. Ei in syuae- 

resis, 608, III., N. 1. 
-eis, «iu, 587, 1., 3. 
-eius, ein, 577,1,2, (2). 
We, 312, 2 and 6 ; a in, 581, III., 3. 
Ejusmock, 186, 4, N. 
-ela, ein, S87, 1.,-4. -• j_.i^ 
Elegiac Distich, 615. "" 
Elements of sentences, 356. ff. 
-elis, e in, 587, 1., 4. 
Elision, 608, I. 
-ellai, nouns in, 321, 4. 
Ellam for m illam,, 186, 3. 
Ellipsis, 686, 1. 
-eUuiii, nouns in, 321, 4. 
Ellum for «a ilium, 186, 3. 
-ellus in nouns, 321, 4; adjs., 332, 
.N. 1. 

Eluvies, defective, 122, 3. 
-em in ace, 62. 
Emotion, constr. w. verbs of, 371, III. ; 

410, v., 2 ; 585, III. 
Emphasis in arrang. of words, 561. 
Emphatic forms of pronouns, 184, 8 : 

185, N. 2. Emphatic adverbial 

phrases, 805, N. 4. 
En, 312, 1 ; w. demonstratives, 186, 

3 ; in exclamations, 381, N. 3, 3). 
^en, suffix, 320, II. ; nouns in, 327. 

Quant, of increm. of nouns in -in, 
_585, in., 2. 
-ena, 8 in, 587, 1., 5. 
Enallage, 686, IV. 
Enclitics, accent, 18, 2, 1) ; quant., 

579, 1., 1. 
End, dat. of, 384, 1, 3). End of sen- 
tence emphatic, 561, 11. 
Endeavoring, constr. w. verbs of, 498, 

II., N. 1. 
Ending, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 1., 1. 
Endings of genitive, 47 ; of oases, 

Deol. I., 48: 49; Dool. U., 51, 2, 

3); 52: Deol. III., 62, i., 2; 67; 

Deol. IV., 116 ; 117 ; Decl. V., 120 ; 

121 ; in compar., 162 ; ooiy., 213- 

216. 
Endo, in, 581, II., 1. 
English pronunciation of Latin, 9 ff. 
-enl, e in, 587, 1. , 8. 



Enim, 310, 5 : 554, V., 3 ; position, 
_569, III. 

Enltor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
Enneasyllabic verse, 619, 1. 
-ensis, adjs. in, 830 ; 331. 
-entj suffix, 320, II. 
-entiai, -entio, suffixes, p. 155, foot 

note 9. 
-entior, -entissimus, in compar., 

164. 
-ento, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 9. 
Enumerative asyndeton, p. 370, foot- 
note 1. 
-enus, e in, 587, 1., 5. 
Eo, ire, w. sup. in -mn, 546, 2 ; iri w. 

do., 546, 3. /in Sam, »io, etc., 586, 

III., 4. /in itum, 590, 1. 
Eo, adverb, 304, II., 3, N. ; 305, II. ; 

554, IV., 1 ; w. gen., p. 209, foot- 
note 8. 
Modem, 305, 11. 
Epenthesis, 635, 4. 
Mohesus, decl., 51, 8. 
Epicene nouns, 43, 8. 
Epiphora, 636, III., 4. 
Eipiiom£, decl., 50. 
Epizeuxis, 636, III., 5. 
-eps, deel. of nouns in, 88. 
Epulwn, epulae, 143, 3. 
Equester, decl., 153, N. 1. 
Equivalents, metiieal, 598. 
-er, nouns in, gend., 53 ; 99 ; lOS ,- 

deol., 51 J 4; 60, 3; adjs. in, deol., 

62, IV., isr. 1 ; 150, N.'; 153j N. 2; 

compar., 163, 1. Quant, of morem. 

of nouns in -er, 585, III. , 4. 
-ere for erunt, 286. 
Erga, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. aaa. 

433 ; 433, 1. ; after adjs., 891, II., 1 ; 

forgen., 396, III., N. 1. 
Ergo, 310, 4 ; p. 151, foot-note 1 ; w, 

gen., 898, 5. 
-erunt for -er%nt, 236, N. ; 586, II., 4. 
Es attached to preceding word, 27, N. ; 

e in, 579, 8 : m compds., 581, VI., 2. 
-es, -es, suffixes, 320, 11. Nouns in 

-es, 827; decl., 65, 1; 80: 120; 

quant, of increm., 585, III., 4; 

gend., 99; 104; 105; 109; 120. 

Deol. of nouns in -aj, 81 ; gend. , 

99"; 104. Es or -8s final, 580, III. ; 

581, VI. A in voc. of Greek nouns 

in -8s, p. 341, foot-note 1. 
-esimus, e in, 587, III., 3. 
Ease omitted, 534, N. 
Essential elements of sentences, 357, 1. 
-essS, -essim, in fut. perf. and 

perf subj., 240, 4. 
-esso, verbs in, 336, N. 2. 
Est drops initisil, 27, N. Eet ut, 498, 
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II., N. 2. Est., impers., oonstr., p. 
2T(5, foot-note 2. Est at end of line, 
61S, N. 3. 

■ester, -estris, adjs. in, 830, 1. 

Et, 310, 1 ; 55i, I. ; meaning as, 451, 
5; tia», 459, 2. .© — «<, et—gue, 
que — «i, neque (nee) — «i, «< — neqtie 
(neo), 554, I., 5. .SK in poetry, 
position, 569, III., N. Preps, re- 
peated w. a—et, G36, III., 6. 

-gt in Plautus for -et, 580, III., N. 2. 

-eta, « in, 587, 1., 7. 

-etas, « in. 587, 11., 4. 

Etenim, 310, 5 ; 554, V., 2. 

Ethical dat., 389. 

Siom, 310, 1 ; 554, 1., 2, 4, and 5. 

Etiamsi,. etai, 311, 4; in concessions, 
515, II. Etsi = ' yet,' etc., 515, N. 2. 

-etum, nouns in, 328 ; e in, 587, 1., 7. 

-etus, ein, 587, 1., 7. 

Etymology, 87-844. Figures of ety- 
mol., 634, N. ; 635. 

Eu, sound, 6, 1 ; 12. 

Euge, inteij., 812, 2 and 6. 

Euhoe, inteij., 312, 2. 

Euphemism, 637, XI., 4. 

Euphony in arrang. of words, 561. _ 

-eus, adjs. in, 329 ; -ius, 331. -Eus 
in prop, nouns, e in, 577, 5, N. 

Eeenii, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Eioe, inteij., 312, 2. 

Ex, «, in compos., 344, 5 ; w. dat., 
386, 2; w. abl., 434, N. 1. Ex w. 
abl. for part, gen., 397, N. 3. Ex, 
e,w. abU 434; 434, 1. S, ex, 434, 
N. 2. Ex, e, w. ger., p. 316, foot- 
note 1. 

-ex, Sx, decl. of nouns in, 92 ; 98. 
Oompds. in -ex, 841, 1. 

Exadverswm, exadversus, w. aoc., 433. 

Exanimus, eaxmimis, 159, III. * 

Exchanging, oonsti-. w. verbs of, 422, 
N. 2. 

Exclamatory sentences, 355; aco. in, 
381 ; voc, nom., dat. in, 381, N. 3; 
infin. in, 539, III. 

Existimo, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Exonero, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Exos, -OS in, 581, VII., 1. 

&cpedi6, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Expert w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

Explicative asyndeton, p. 370, foot- 
note 1. 

Exposco w. two aces., 874, 2. 

Exsegvide, ace. of limit, 380, 2, 3). 

Exsoivo, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

.Scsors-w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

ExtemplS, 304, II., 1, N. 

Extent of space, aco. of, 879. 

External object, 371, 1., 1. 
27 



Exterus, compar., 168, 8. 

Extra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. aco,, 

483 ; 483, 1. 
Extrinms, meaning, 440, N. 2. 
Exud, constr., 377 ; p. 198, foot-note 

1 ; p. 219, foot-note 1. 



Fae for face, 238. Fac ne w. subj. in 
prohibitions, 489, 2). A in fac, 
579, 8. 

Fades, decl., 122, 2. 

FaHlii, compar., 163, 2; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1 ; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Facio, accent of compds., 18, 2, 2). 
Fado omitted, 368, 3, N. 1. Fado 
w. dat.f»8te,'3 : w. pred. gen., 403 ; 
w. abl., 415, III., N. 1. Fado ut, 
498, II.,' N. 2. Fads w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 2 ; 499, 2 ; 501, II., 1. 
^ before y in compds., 594, 6. 

-&cto, verbs in, 344, 8. 

FaeuUds, faculidhs, 132. 

FaUus, compar., 167, 2. 

Fwmafert w. infln., 535, 1., 3. 

Fames, abl. fame, 137, 2. 

Ihmilia, genitive, 49, 1. FamiUa, 
constr., 415, II., N. 

Far, decl., 68, 2, N. ; 183, N. 

Fas, defect., 134; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Fastldiosus w. gen., p. 210, foot- 
note 3. 

Faux, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4. 

Favorite vowelj 24. 

Fax, quant, of mcrem., 585, 1., 4, (3). 

Fam,faxwn,totfecerd.,feeeHm, 240,4. 

Fearing, constr. w. verbs of, 498, III. 

Febris, decl., 62, III. 

Feeling, constr. w. verbs of, 871, III. ; 
410, v., 2; 535, in. 

Feet in versification, 597. 

Fel, defective, 133, 4, N. 

Filix, decl., 156. 

Feminine, 42, II. rem.caesura,611,N. 

Fer for fete, 238 ; e in, 579, 3. 

-fer, compds. in, 342, 1 ; decl., 51, 4, 
2); adjs. in, 150, 8), N. 

Fere,fKrnie, e in, 581, IV., 4. 

Fero and compds., increm. of, 586, 1. 

Feror, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Fertilis w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Ferm, not compared, 169, 4. 

Festivals, plur. m names of, explained, 
181, N. ; plur. in -alia, decl., 136, S. 

-fez, compds. in, 341, 1. 

-fico, verbs in, 844, 8. 

-ficus, adjs. in, 342, 1 ; compar,, 164. 

FideUs w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Fidi, i in, 590, 1. 
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i^«i(5w. abl., 425, 1,1), N. ' 

Fifth deol.,120 ff. ; Sflnal in, 581, IV., 1. 

Figures of prosody, 60S. Fig. of 
speech, 634 ff. ; of etymology, 634, 
N. : 635 : of syntax, 634, N. ; 638 ; 
ofrhetono, 634, N. ; 637. 

FiKa, deol., 49, 4. 

FUix w. short increm., p. 243, foot- 
note 2. 

Filling, constr. w. verbs of, p. 225, 
foot-note 3. 

Final conjunctions, 311, 5 ; 555, V. 
Final vowels and syllables, quant, 
of, 580; 581. Fin. syl. of veree, 605. 
Fin. syl. elided, 608, I. Fin. long 
vowel or diphthong shortened in 
hiatus, 608, II., N. 3. 

Finis, decl., 62, IV. ; singular and 
plur., 132. 

Finite verb, 199, N. 

Flmtimus, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 
1 and 3. 

Fid w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 1); w. 
abl., 415, III., N. 1. Fit, constr., 
p. 276, foot-note 2. / or » in /id, 
577, 1., 3, (1). ^before/in compds., 
594, 6. 

First decl., 48 ff. ; Sflnal in, 581, IV., 1. 
First oonj ugat. , 205 ff. ; 223 ff. ; 267 ff. 

FCagito w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Flood, constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

Flos, decl., 61. 

Following, constr. w. verbs of, 501, 
I., 1. 

Foot, caesura of, p. 357, foot-note 1. 
Eoman foot, 648, IV. 

' For,' how translated, 384, 3. 

Foras, 304, 1., 1. 

Fore ut, 537, 3. 

Foreign words indecl., 128, 2. 

Forgetting, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 

Fons,i\B., 581, VIII., 1. 

Formation of stems of verbs, 249 ff. ; 
of words, 313 ff. ; of nouns, 321 ff. 

Fornix, w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 2. ' • 

Fors, defective, 184. 

ForsUan, 304, IV., N. 2; w. subj., p. 
267, foot-note 1. 

FortuUus, i in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Fortima.fortHnae, 132. 

Fourth decl., 116 ff. Fourth oonj ugat., 
211 ff. ; 229 ff. ; 284 ff. 

Fractions, 174, 1. 

Frauds, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Fraus, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4. 

Free from, constr. w. adjs. signify- 
ing, 414, III. 

Fi-emim, ii./rem,/rena, 143, 2. 

Frequentatives, 336. 



FrUm w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 
•Fricatives, 3, II., 4. 
Friendly, constr. w. adjs. signifying, 

891, 1, and II. 
Fruchis, deol.j 116. 
Frugi, indechn., 159, I. ; compar., 

165, N. 2. 
Fruor, constr., 421, I. ; 421, N. 4; 

gerundive of, 544, 2, N. 5. 
Frvx, defective, 133, 3 ; quant, of 

increm., 535, V., 2. 
Fuam for sim, 204, 2. 
Fulness, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, I., 3. 
Fungor, constr., 421, I. ; 421, N. 4; 

gerundive of, 544, 2, N. 6. 
FUr, quant, of increm., 585, V., 2. 
Furnishing, constr. w. verbs of, p. 

225, foot-note 3. 
FuTUEE, 197; 222. Fut. indie., 470; 

forimperat., 487, 4. Fut. incondit., 

511, 1, N. 1 ; in temp, clauses, p. 

293, foot-note 2. Fut. in subj., 

479; 481 ; 496. Fut. imperat., 487, 

2. Fut. infin., 537 ; periphrast., 

537, 3. Fut. partioip., 550. 
Fhthee Peefeot, 197, II. ; 222, II. ; 

473; in subj., 496; in indir. disc, 

525, 2 ; in infinit., 537, 3, N. 2. -Is 

in fut. perf., 581, VIII., 5. 
Fuiwrwrn, esse ut, 537, 3. Futurum 

ait, esset, ut, p. 272, foot-note 2. 

G 

G formed from C, 2, 2 ; sound, 7 ; 13 ; 
changed to c, 33, 1 ; assimilated to 
m, 34, 3 ; dropped, 86, 3. 

Gaudeo, constr., p. 221, foot-note 2-, 
p. 310, foot-note 2. 

Gdvisus, i in, 586, III., 2. 

Gemo w. aoo^ 371, III., N. 

Gems, gend. of names of, 53, 1. 

Gender, 41 ff. : Decl. I., 48 ; Deol. II., 
53; Decl. III., 99-115; Deol. IV., 
118. Deol. v., 123; general table, 
124. 

Gener, deol., 51, 4, 3). 

General relatives, p. 75, foot-note 3. 
Gen. rel. adverbs, 305, N. 1, Gen. 
subject, 460, 1, N. 2. Gen. truths, 
467, II. ; in conditions, 508, 5 ; 511, 
1. Gen. negat., 553, 1 and 2. 

Genere, constr., 415, II., N. 

Genitive, endings of, 47 ; Decl. 1., iJ* 
for a«j iim, for arwn, 49 ; Deol. II. , 
i for »», 51, 5 ; am, for orimi, 52, 3 ; 
on for drum, 54, N. 1 ; Decl. III., 
um or imrij p. 36, foot-notes 3 and 
4; p. 38, foot-note 2; p. 40, foot- 
note 8; y<M, fs, 68, 2; Sn, 68, 4; 
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Deol. IV., wis, «o«, for fl«, 117 ; 
Decl. v., !, a, g«, for ei, 121. Gen. 
in adjs., 158, 2. -Us in gen., 581, 
Xa.. , 2. 

Genitive, syntax, 393 ff. ; liow ren- 
dered, 393, N. Gen. w. possessives, 
368, 4, 1); w. nouns, 395; varie- 
ties, 396 ; in special construetion.s, 
398; 406 ff. ; w. adjs., 391, II., 4; 
399; w. verbs, 401 ff. Pred. gen., 
401 ff. ; of price, 404 ; 405. Ace. 
and gen., 409. Gen. w. adverbs, 
397,4. Gen. ofger., 542, 1. Posi- 
tion of gen. w. adj., 565, 2; between 
prep, and ease, 569, II., S. 

(fenitus w. abl., 415, U. 

(fentts, Roman, how designated, 331, 
N. 2. 

Gentile nouns, 331, N. 1. 

Germs, circumlocutions w., 636, III., 
10. 

-ger, compds. in, 342, 1 ; decl., 51, 
4, 2); acljs., 150, N. 

Gebdnd, 200, II. ; endings, 248. Ger- 
und in sequence of tenses, 495, IV. 
Syntax of gerund, 541 ; 542. Ger. 
w. pass, meaning, 541, N. Cases 
of ger., 542. Ger. w. gen., mei, 
etc., 542, I., N. 1; denoting pur- 
pose, 542, I., N. 2: 542, 111., S. 2. 

Gkkdndive, 200; IV. ; syntax, 543. 
Gerund, eonstr. , 543, N. ; 544 ; de- 
noting purpose, 544, 2, N. 2 ; w. 
official names, 544, 2, N. 3; after 
comparat., 544, 2, JN. 4. 



390, 



Gtgno w. genui, genitum, 592, 2. 
Giving, verbs of, w. two dats., 

N. 1, 2). 
tikbcies, decl., 122, 3. 
Glw, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4 ; quant. 

of inorem., 685, IV., 2. 
Glyconic verse, 604j N. 1 ; 628, III. 

and VII. ; 631, IV. -VI. 
Gn lengthens preceding vowel, 16,N.2. 
(rnarui w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 

p. 315, foot-note 2. 
Gngmic perfect, 471, 5. 
-jfo, decX of nouns in, 60, 4. 
Going, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, N. 

1,1). 
Golden age, 640, II., 1. 
(rracilis, compar., 163, 2. 
Gratia, grdtiae, 132. 
tfrdtie, i in, 581, VIII., 1. 
(rrdiuitus, ^ in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 
Grdius w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Graviter /era, eonstr., p. 310, foot- 
note 2. 
Greater Ionic, 597, N. 1 ; Archilo- 

ehian, 628, X.; 616, N. ; 619, N. ; 



Asclepiadean, 628, V. ; Sapphic, 
628, VII. ; Alcaic, 628, IX. 

Greek Nouns, Decl. I,, 50 ; Deol. II., 
54 ; Decl. III., 68. Long vowels in 
Greek nouns, 577, 5. 7, _», in dat. 
and voc, 581, I., 2. -A in voc, 
581, III., 2. -B in plur., 581, IV,, 
1. -As in ace.,- 581, v., 2. -£s iii 
Greek words, 581, VI., 3 ; -os, 681, 
yil., 2; -us, 581, IX., 3. J in 
increm. of nouns in a and as, 685, 
I., 3. in increm., 585, U.j 5; e 
m words in -im, 585, HI., 2 ; ni -«6 
aad-ir, 585, HI., 4. Quant, of in- 
crem. of words m -ax, 585, 1., 4, (3). 
/ in increm., 585, IV., 3. 

Grimm's law, 638, N. 2. 

Grus, decl., 66, 2. 

Gryps, decl., p. 38, foot-note 3. 

Guilt, adjs. ofj w. genit. , 399, 1. , 8. 

Gutturals, 3, 11. ; before •«, 30. Gut- 
tural stems, 59. 



H changed to c, 33, 1, N. 1 ; following 
other consonants, does not lengthen 

g receding syllable, 576, 1, N. 1. 
yllable oefore h short, 577. 

Haieo, meaning, p. 202, foot-note 3 ; 
w. two aces., 373, 1, N. 1 : w. perf. 
part., 388, 1, N. ; w. two dats., 390, 
N. 1, 2). 

Hde, 304, II. 3 ; 305, V. 

Eadria, eend., 48, 5. 

Haec for «««, p. 72, foot-note 7. 

BdlitaSj i in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Happening, eonstr. w. verbs of, 501, 
If, 1. 

Haud, use, 552. 

B^a, interj., 312, 6 ; a in, 581, HI., 3. 

Zfere, inter]., 312, 1: w. dat., 381, N. 3,3. 

Hendiadys, 636, III., 2. 

Hepar, quant, of increm., 585, 1., 4, 1. 

Hephtnemimeral caesura, p. 356, foot- 
note 4.' 

HephthemimeriSj 597, N. 2. 

Hires, quant, of increm., 585, III., 3. 

Heroic verse, 604, N. 2. 

Seros, decl., 68. 

Heteroolites, 127 ; 135 fl. ; adjs., 169, 

Heterogeneous nouns, 127 ; 141 ff. 
Heu, inteij., 312, 3 ; w. ace, 381, N. 2. 

Heu in hiatus, H08, II., 1. 
Beus, inteij., 312, 5. 
Hexameter, 603, notes 2 and 6 ; 609 ff 
Hiatus, 608, II. 
Biber, decl., 61, 4, 3); quant, of io 

crem., 586, 111., 3. 
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Blc, 186; 191 ; use, 460; i in, 579, 3. 5 

in hSc, 579, 3. HOC redundant, 636, 

III., 7. 
Hie, 304, III., 2 ; 305, I. ; w. gen., p. 

209, foot-note 3. 
Eilarus, hilaris^ 159, III. 
Hinc, 305, 111. 

Hindering, eonstr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 
Historical tenses, 198; hist, present, 

467, lU. ; in temp, clauses, 518, N. 

1 ; hist, perfect, 198, 1 ; 197, N. 1 ; 

471, II. Hist, tenses in sequence, 

491 fiP. Hist, infin., 536, 1. 
.Hoc 304, II., 3, N. 
JJodie, 120, ISl.; 304, II., 1 ; « in, p. 

341, foot-note 2 ; o in, 594, 10. 
Honestus w. supine, 547, 1. 
Horace, logaoedic verses in, 628 ; ver- 
sification, 630 if. ; lyric metres, 631 ; 

index, 632. 
nomb w. ace, 371, III., N. 
Horsum, 305, II. 
Hortative suo.j., 484, II. 
HoHor, eonstr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 
Eortvs, Aorti, 132. 
Hospitus, i in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 
Hostile, eonstr. w. adjs. signifying, 

391, II., 1. 
Hosiis, decl., 62. 
HourSj Koman, 645 ; 645, 2. 
H S, signification, 647, 3. 
Hue, 304, II., 3, N. ; 305, II. ; w. gen., 

p. 209, foot-note 3. 
Hujusmodi, 186, 4, N. 
Humilis, compar., 163, 2. 
Humus, gend., 53, 1 ; hwrni, locat., 

426. 2. 
'Husband,' apparent ellipsis of, 398, 

1, N. 2. 
Hydrops, quant, of increm., 585, 11., 2. 
Hypallage, 636, IV 2. 
Hyperbaton, 636. V. 
Hyperbole, 637, VI. 
Hypermetrical, 603, N. 3. 
Hypothetical, see CondiMonal. 
Hysteron proterdn, 636, V., 2. 



I for J, p. 2, foot-note 1. /, ; sound, 
5; 10 ff. /final shortened, 21, 2, 
3). / interchanged with j, 28 ; 
dropped, 86, 4. / for ii and ie, 
51, 5. /-nouns, 55; i-verbs, 211. 
Stems in «, 62 ff. ; origin of, p. 35, 
foot-note 3. Nouns in I, 71 ; gend., 
111. -/in abl., 62; for H, 121, 1 ; 
iQ adverbs, 304, II., 2; 304, III., 1. 
7. », or i final, 580, I. ; 581, I. ; in 



increments of decl., 585; 585, IV.; 
conj., 586 ; 586, III. / as conso- 
nant, 60S, III., JSr. 2. 

-ia, suffi.x, 320j II. Nouns in -ia,^ 
325 ; -ia and us, 138. 

-ia in prop, names, l in, 577, 5, N. 

-iacus, adjs. in, 331 ; a in, 587, II., 2. 

-iades, a in, 587, II., 1. 

Iambic verso, 603, N. 1 ; 621 tf. ; stan- 
za, 631, XVI. 

Iambus, 597, II. ; irrational, 598, 1, 2). 

-ianus, adjs. in, 331. 

-ibam for -Ubam, 240, 1. 

Iber, decl., 51, 4, 3); quant, of increm., 
585, m., 3. 

m, 304, 111., 2 ; 305, 1, and IV. ; i in, 
581, 1., 2 ; quant, of ult. in oompds., 
594, 9. 

-ibilis, quant, of antepen., 587, IV., 1. 

-Ibo, -ibor, for -iam, -iar, 240, 2. 

Ibus, for eis=iis, p. 73, foot-note 2. 

-icius, adjs. in, 329. 

Ictus, 599; place in hexam., 612. 

-icus, adis. in, 330; 331; compar., 
169,3. '/in jW, 587, II., 2. 

-Icus, adjs. inj 335, 5. 

Id ago w. subj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
Id redundant, 686, III., 7. 

Ideirco, 554, IV., 2. 

Idem, decl., 186, VI. ; w. dat., 391, 
N. 1. Use of icJem, 451. 

Ideo^ 554, IV.^ 2. 

-ides or -Ides, in patronymics, 687, 

Ide8",'_642, 1., 3. 

-id o, iin, 587, I., 2. 

Idoneus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Idoneus ijmw. subj., 503, II., 2. 
Idas, gend., 118. 
-idus, i in, 587, II., 2. 
-ie, sufftx, 820, 11. 
-iensis, adjs. in, 331. 
-ier for i in infinit., 240, 6. 
-ies, noims in, 325, N. 1 ; 327 ; -i§s 

and -ia, 138. 
-ig^nti, quant, of antepen., 587, III., 

8. 
Igitur, 810,4; 554, IV., 3: position, 
_ 569, III. 

Igna/rus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 
_ p. 315, foot-note 2. 
Ignis, decl., 62. 
Ignotits w. di 



ii/,uiyyu^ ... ^at., p. 205, footr-note 1. 
•Ig5, nouns in, 324, N. ; 327, 4, N. ; 

4 in, 587, 1., 2. 
-lie, nouns iu, 323 ; « in, 587, 1., 4. 
lUeo, 804, II., 1, N. ; o in, 581, II., 1. 
Ilion, decl., 54. 
-ilis, compar. of adis. in, 163, 2; 168. 

1. I :n -ilis, 5St II., 5. 
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His, adjs. in, 830: oompar., 169, 8. 

/iai^M, 587, II.,N. 1. 
-ilia, nouns in, 321, i. 
[tide, 305, V. 

Illative conis., 310, 4 ; 554, IV. 
lUe, 186: '191; use, 450; position, 

569, I., 1. jUud redundant, 636, 

III., 1. 
TUic, decl., 186, 2, 
TlHc, 304, III., 2 ; 305, I. 
/Uinc, 305, III. 
-illo, verbs in, 839. 
His, illic, illuc, 804, II., 3, N. ; illiic, 

305, II. 
IllUdo, conatr., p. 202, foot-noto 1. 
-illus, -illuin, nouns in, 321, 4; 

adjs., 332, N. 1. 
-im in ace, B2; for -am or -em in 

pres, subi., 240, 3. Adverbs in -im, 

p. 144, footHnote 3. 
JmheeillU, compar., 168, 2. 
Imber, decl., 62, N. 2; 65, 1, 2). 
Imbud, conatr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 
/mmemor w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 

3; quant, of inorein., 585, II., 3. 
-imonia, nouns in, 325: 6 in, 587, 

III., 4. 
-imonium, nouns in, 324 ; o in, 587, 

III., 4. 
Impeamientuni, impedimenta, 182. 
ImpetlOf constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
Imperative, 196, III. Syntax, 487 ff. 

Imperat. in prohibitions, 488 if. ; in 

indlr. disc. , 523, III. Imperat. sen • 

tencea, 354. Imperat. subi., 484, 

IV. ^ in imperat., Conj. II., 581, 

IV., 3. 
Impekfect Tense, 197, I.; 222, I. 

Imperf. indie, 468 ff. ; sub]., 480; 

in subj. of desire, 483, 2 ; in potent. 

Bubi"., 485, N. 1: in seq. of tenses, 

493; 495, III. ; for future time, 496, 

I. ; in condit., 507, III. ; 510 ; 518, 

N. 1 ; in conccsa., 515, II., 3; in 

terap. clauses, 518, N. 1 ; 518, 1 ; 

519, 2, N. 1; 520,11.; 521,11. 
Imperitus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 

p. 315, foot-note 2. 
Impero, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1 ; 

p. 810, foot-note 1. 
Impersonal verbs, 298 ff. ; impers. 

pass., 195, II., 1 ; 534, 1. Clauses 

of result as subjects of impers. verbs, 

501, 1., 1. 
/mpertio, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 
Impetro, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
Impleo, constr., 410, v., 1 ; p. 225, 

foot-note 3. 
Imploring, constr. w. verbs of, 374, 2, 

N. 3. 



Impos, OS in, 581, VII., 1 ; quant, of 
mcrem., 685, 11., 3. 

Impotens w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Jmprid^ns w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 
3 ; w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Impulse, subj. w. verbs of, 498, U. 

Imputing, two datives w. verbs of, 
390, N. 1, 2). 

Imtis, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

-In, suffix, 320, II. 

Jii, 308 ; in compds., 344, 5 imd 6 ; w. 
dat., 386. In w. aco. or abl., 435; 
435, N. 1 ; 485, I. ; w. aco. after 
adjs., 391, n., 1 ; for genit., 396, 
111., N. 1. In. w. abl. for genit., 
897, 8, N. 3. In w. ger., p. 315, 
foot-note 5; p. 316, foot-note 1. / 
in in, 579, 3. 

-Ina, nouns in, 824. 

Incassum, 304, I., 2. 

Ineedo, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Inoeptives, 280 ; 337. 

Incertusyi. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Inchoatives, 337. 

Inclination, constr. w. adjs. of, 391, 
II., 1, (2). 

Jnclutus, compar., 167, 2. 

Incr'edibilis w. supine, 547, 1. 

Increments, quant, in, 582 ff. ; decl., 
585 ; conj., 586. 

Inde, 304, III., N. ; 305, III. : 310, 4. 

Indeclinable nouns, 127, I.; 128; 
gend., 42, N. Indecl. adjs., 159, I. 

Indefinite pronouns, 189 ; 455 ff. In- 
def. relat. adverbs, 305, N. 1. In- 
def subject, 460, 1, N. 2 : 518, 2. 

Independent clau.ses, 848, N. 2. 

Index of verbs, p. 883 ; lyric metres 
of Horace, 632. 

Indicative, 196, 1. ; use, 474 fl. In- 
die, for subj. in condit., 511. 

Indigeo, constr., 410, V., 1. 

Jndigmis, constr., 421, 111., 421, N. 
3. Inmgnua qui w. subj., 503, II., 
2. Indignu8 w. supine, 547, 1. 

Indigus, constr., p. 219, foot-note 4. 

Indirect Discourse, 522; moods in 
prin. clauses, 523; in sub. clauses, 
524 ; tenses, 525 ; persons and pro- 
nouns, 526 ; condit. sentences, 527. 
Direct changed to indir., 530 ; indir. 
to direct, 531. Indirect clauses, 528 
ff. ; questions, 529 ; subj. in, 529, 
I. ; indie, 529, 7. 

Indirect Object, 382 ff. ; w. direct 
oliject, 884, II. 

Indo-European languages, 688. 

Indu, u in, p. 340, foot-note 1. 

IndOcOj constr., 377. 

Indulgmg, dat. w. verbs of, 385, IL 
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Induo, oonstr., 377 ; p. 198j foot-note 1. 

-infe, nouns in, 322, N. ; im, 587, 1., 3. 

Inferm., e final in, 581, IV., i, 

Inferus, oompar., 163, 8. 

Infidelis w. oat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Tnfimus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Infinitive, 200, I. ; origin, p. 156, 
foot-note 1 ; gend., 42, N. ; end- 
ings, 248. Infln. in sequence of 
tenses, 495, 4. Infln. in relat. 
clauses, 524, 1, 1) ; after oonjs., 524, 
1, 2). Construction of iniin., 532 
ff. Infin. w. verbs, 533. Infln. of 
purpose, 533, II. Infln. w. adjs., 
533, II., 3; w. verb, nouns, etc., 
533, 3, N. 3 ; w. preps., 583, 3, N. 
4 ; w. verbs w. ace., 534 ; 585. Sub- 
iect of infln., 536. Histor. infln., 
536, 1. Pred. after infln., 536, 2. 
Tenses of infln., 537. Infln. as sub- 
ject, 538. Infln. in special constr., 
539; as pred., 539, I.; as appos., 
539, II. ; in exclamations, 539, III. ; 
in abl. aba., 539, IV. 

Infitiae., oonstr., 380, 2, 3). 

Influence, dat. of, 384, 1, 1). 

Infrd, p. 149, foot-note 2.; w. aoc, 
433 ; 433, I. 

Jngrdtle, u in, 581, VIII., 1. 

Inqraius w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Inheritance, divisions of, 646, 3, 4). 

-ini, quant, of pen., 587, 1., 8. 

Inimious^ injucund-m, w. dat., p. 205, 
foot-tote 1. 

Injuring, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 

Innitor w. abl., 426, 1, 1), N. 

Inops w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Inquam, position, 569, V. 

Inquies, quant, of increm., 585, III., 3. 

Risciins w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Insciusw. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Inseparable preps., 308; in compds., 
344, 6; quant., 594, 2. 

Inspergo, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

I/istar, defective, 134 ; gen. w., 398, 4. 

Instkumental Case, 367, 3 ; 411, II. 
Instr. abl., 418 ff. Abl. of instru- 

_ ment, 420. 

fnsii'ud, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

Insuber, deol., 65, 1; 2). 

InstiMus w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3; p. 
210, foot-note 3 ; p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Insujper w. aoc. or aol., 437, 3. 

Integers, gen., 899, III., 1. 

Intensives, 336. 

Inter in compds., 344, 5 ; w. dat., 386. 
Inter w. aco., 433 ; 438, 1. ; for gen., 
397, 3, N. 3 ; w. reciprocal force, 
448, a. Inter w. ger., p. 315, foot- 
note 5. 



Interchange of vowels and consonants, 
28; 29. 

Intereludo, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Intercus w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 3. 

Interdiu, interdius, interdum, 304, I., 
2. 

Interea, 804, IV., N. 2. 

Interest, dat. of, 384, 1, 2). Rom. 
computation of interest, 646, 3, 3). 

Interest, constr., 406, III. ; 408. 

Interior, compar., 166. 

Interjections, 812 ; 556; 557; w. voc, 
369, 1 ; w. ace, 381, N. 2; w. dat., 
381, N. 3.3); 889, N. 2. 

Internal Object, 371, I., 2. 

Interne, e flnal in, 581, IV., 4. 

Inteebogative pronouns, 188; 454. 
Inter, conjs., 311, 8; 565, Vlll. 
Inter, sentences, 351. Inter, words, 
351, 1. Double questions, 353. 
Inter, sentences w. potent, subj., 
486, II. ; in indir. disc, 523, II. In- 
direct questions, 528, 2 ; 529, I. 

InterrogO w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Interval, abl. of, 430. 

Intimus, moaning, 440, N. 2. 

Intra w. ace, 433 ; 433, 1. 

Intransitive verbs, 193, II. ; 195, II., 
1; 372, III., N. 3; impers. passive, 
465, 1. 

Intro- in compd^., 594, 8. 

Intus w. abl., 437, 2. 

-inus, adjs. in, 330, 331; compar., 169, 
S. -Inns or -mus in adjs., 587, II., 
5, w. N. 2. 

Invado, oonstr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Imiicem, 304, 1., 2. 

Invitus, compar., 167, 2; special use 
of dat., 387, N. 3. In/eUns w. tbrce 
of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

I6, interi., 312, 2. 

-io, verbs of Conj. III. in, 217 ff. ; 
quant, of stem-syllable, 588. -Io, 
-id, suffixes, 320, II. ; nouns in, 324 ; 
326. 

-ion in prop, names, i in, 577, 5, N. 

Ionic feet, 597, N. 1 ; verse, 626 ; stan- 
za, 681, XIII. 

-ior in comparatives, 162. -Mr, suf- 
fix, 320, II. 

-ios, suflte, 320, II. 

Ipse, decl., 186, V. ; use, 452; w. abl. 
abs., 431, 4, N. 3. Gen. of ipse w 
possessive, 898, 3. 

Ipsus for ipse, p. 73j foot-note 5. 

-IT, deol. of nouns m, 51, 4. 

Iron age, 640, III., 2. 

Ironical condition, 507, 3, N. 1. 

Irony, 687, V. 
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IssATioNAL time, 596, 1, N. 2. Irrat. 
trochee, 598, 1, 1). Iirat. iambus, 
698, 1, h). 

iKBEonLAB nouns, 127 ff. ; adjs., 159. 
Ii-reg. comparison, 163 ff. Iireg. 
verbs, 289 ff. 

Is, ded., 186 ; oorrelat., 191 ; use, ^0, 
4, N. 2 ; 451. Is— qui, 451, 4. J' in 
jj, 577, 1., 2, (1). /inis, 579, 3. 

-is, ded. of adjs. in, 62, IV., N. 1 : 
of nouns in, 65, 1 ; 82. Gend. of 
nouns in, 105 ; 107. -Is in adverbs, 
S04, I., 3, 1). -7s in ace. pi., 62: 
64 ; 67 ; in adverbs, 304, II., 1. -Is 
or -is final, 580, III., w. N. 2 ; 581, 

vm. 

Islands, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2 ; 

oonst^, 380, 2, 2) ; 412, II., 1 ; 426, 1. 
-issima, -issimo, sumxes, p. 156, 

foot-note 9. 
-issimus, a, mm, in superlat., 162 ; 

p. 157, foot-note 9. 
-isso, verbs in, 336, N. 2. 
Istac, 305, V. 
Me, deol., 186, n.; oorrelat., 191 ; use, 

450. 
Mlc, ded. J.86, 2. 
Istic, 304, III., 2 ; 305, 1. 
IsUnCj 305, III. 
Isto, M*5c, 304, II., 3. 
Istuc, 304, n., 3 ; 305, II. 
-it in Plautus for -i<, 580, m., N. 2. 
Ita, 305, V. ; Ua—si, 507, 3, N. 2. 

Meaniiig of ita, 551 , N. 2. Ut — ita, 

w. superlat., 555, 11., 1. .4 in ita, 

581, ni., 3. Ita redundant, 636, 

m., 7. 

Saque, 310, 4. 

-itas, nouns in, 324 ; 325 ; i in, 587, 

.n.,4. 

-iter, 4 in, 587, n.,4. 

-itia, nouns in, 325. 

'ities, nouns in, 325, N. 1. 

-itim, iin, 587, I., 7. 

-itimus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-itium, nouns in, 324. 

-its, ^^quentatives in, 336, 11. 

-itad5, nouns in, 325; »in, 587,IV.,1. 

-itus in adverbs, i in, p. 346, foot- 
note 2 ; 687, II., 4. 7m -ttus, 587, 
I., 7. 

-iu, suffix, 320, n. 

-ium, decl. of nouns in, 51, 5. -lum 
in gen. pi., 62; 63; 64; 66; 67. 
Nouns in -»«m, 324 ; 327. 

-ius, suffix, 320, II. Deol. of nouns 
in -ius, 51, 6. Adjs. in -ius, 330 ; 
331 ; S33, 5. 7 or » in fw in gen., 
577, I., 3, (3). 7 in itw in prop, 
names, 577, 5, N, 



-Iviis, adjs. iu, 333, 5 ; i in, 687, 1., 6. 
-ix, decl. of nouns in, 96. -Ix, deol. 

of nouns in, 94 ; quant, of increm., 

585, IV., 1. 



J, j, modifications of /, i, 2, 4 ; sound, 
7 ; effect on quantity of preceding 
syllable, 16, L, 2; 576, II. ; 576, 2; 
interchanged with i, 28; dropped, 
36, 4. 

-ja, suffix, 3:i0, 1. 

Jano, spelling and pronunciation of 
compos., 36, 4. 

Jam, compds. of, w. present, 467, 2 ; 
w. imperf., 469, 2. 

-ja>ns, suffix, 320, 1. 

Jeeur, ded. , 77, 4. 

Joeus, p]ur.jo(!i,joca, 141. 

-jar, suffix, 320, II. 

Joy, force of adjs. expressing, 443, 

J«io)',quant. of increm., 585, 1., 4, (1). 
Juied, const!., p. 310, foot-note 1; in 

pass.. 534, l,TSr. 1. 
Jucunaus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1 ; 

w. supine, 547, 1. 
JiideXj ded., 59. 
Judicw, oonstr., 410, II., 1. 
Jugerum, decl., 136, 1. Jugerum as 

unit of measure, 648, V. 
Jugrnn, quant, of syllable before j in 

compds., 676, 2. 
Julian calendar, 641. 
Junqo w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1 ; w. 

abl, 419, 1, 1). 
Juppiier, decl.j 66, 3. 
Jiirdtus w. active meaning, 267, N. 2. 
Jus, decl., 61. 
Ju^v/randum, decl., 126. 
Jwsso torjussero, 240, 4. 
Juvenal, versification, 630. 
Juvenis, decl., p. 36, foot-note 3 ; com- 

par., 168, 4. 
Juvo w. accus., 385, n., N. 1. 
Juxta w. accus., 433. 



K seldom used, 2, 6. 

-fca, suffix, 320, 1. 

KarthdgO, decl., 66, 4. 

Kindred words near each other, 568. 

Knowing, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 1., 

1; 535,1,1,(2). 
Knowledge, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, 1., 

2; p. 315, foot-note 2; w. foi'CB of 

adverbs, 443, N. 1, 
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L, stems in, decl., 60 ; nouns in, deol., 

75; gend.. Ill; 112. Quant, of 

final_syllables in I,. 579, 2 ; 580, II. 
-la, la, suifixes, 320. Nouns in -la, 

321. 
Labials, 3, II. ; 3, N. 1, 1., 3. Labial 

stems, 57. 
Zacer, d.eol., 150, N., 1). 
Laorimo w. aocus., 371, III., N. 1. 
Zacus, deol., 117, 1, 2). 
Laedo w. aocus., 385, II., N. 1. 
Laetus w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 
Zaeiid, eonstr., 425, 2. 
Zampas, decl., 68. 
Language, Latin, 638. 
Zapts, decl., 58. 

Zar, quant, of increm., 585, I., 4, (1). 
Zassus not compared, 169, 4. 
Latin period, 573. Lat. lang. and 

literature, 638. Early Latin, 639. 

Lat. authors, 640. 
Learning, eonstr. w. verbs of, 533, 

L,l. 
Leaving, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, 

N. 1, 2). 
Lengthening of vowels^ 20. 
-lens, -lentus, adjs. in, 328. 
Zed, deol., 60. 

Zepus, quant, of inorera., 585, II., 3. 
Lesser Ionic, 597, N. ; Arohiloohian, 

'617, N. ; Asclepiadean, 628, IV". ; 

Sapphic, 628, VI. ; Alcaic, 628, 

Letters, olaBsifloation, 3 ; sounds, 5 S. 
Names of letters indeol., 128, 1. 
Tenses in letters, 472, 1. 

-leus, nouns in, 321, N. 

Ze^o, eonstr., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 
219, foot-note 1. 

Zex, quant, of increm. ,585, III. , 3. 

-li, suffix, 320, II. 

Zioens w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

UCber, Bacchus, llben, decl., 51, 4. 
Ziier, era, erum, 149. 

ZiherO, eonstr., p. 217, foot-note 5 ; p. 
219, foot-note 1. 

Ziira, 648, 1. ; divisions, 648, I., 1. 

ZibrO, eonstr., 425, 2, N. 1. 

JAceo w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Zicet, 311, 4 ; w. subj., 515, III. Ple- 
onasm w. Ucei, 636, III., 9. 

lAger, decl., 66, III., 1. 

lAgus w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 3, 

Likeness, dat. w. adjs. of, 391, I. ; 
391, II., 4. 

Limit, accus. of, 380. 

I/inter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 



lAqui, i in, 590, 1. 

Liquid measure. Bom., 648, III. 

Liquids, 3, II., 4; developing vowels, 
29, N. Liquid stems, 60. 

jte, deol., p. 38, foot-note 4 ; quant, 
or increm., 585, IV., 2. 

-lis, adJB. in, 333. 

Literature, Lat., 638. 

Litotes, 637, VIII. 

ZUtera, lUterae, 132. ZUterds dare, 
385, 1, N. 

Litmn, i in, 590, 1. 

-lo, suffix, 320, II. 

Locative, 45, 2; 48, 4; 51, 8: 66, 4; 
120, N. Locatives as adverbs, 304, 
m. Abl. w. locat., 363, 4, 2). Syn- 
tax of locat., 367, 2; 411, III. ; 425, 
n. ; 426, 2. Locat. abl., 425, ff. 

Zoco, eonstr., 880, N. 

Zoeuples, quant, of increm., 585, 

nr., 3. 

Zomis, plur., 141. Zocn, eonstr., 415, 
II., N. Zoco, lo(3s. eonstr., 425, 2. 

Logaoedic verse, 627 ff. 

Long measure, Rom., 648, IV. 

Long syllables, 575. Long stem-syl- 
lables in primitives, 595. Final 
long vowel shortened in hiatus, 608, 
IL, N. 8. 

Zonglnquiis, superlat. wanting, 168, 3. 

Zongius without quam, 417, 1, N. 2. 

-Is, decl. of nouns in, 90. 

iMetor w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

ZUdicer, defect., 159, II. 

iMdus, liidij 132. 

Zms, defective, 134. 

-lus, -luin, nouns in, 321 ; adjs., 332. 

Zax, without gen. plur., 133, 5 ; quant, 
of increm., 585, v., 2. 

I/ymrgldes, I in, p. 345, foot-note 3.- 

I^nx, deol., p. 38, foot-note 3. 

Lyric metres of Horace, 631 ; index, 
632. 

M 

M changed to n, 33, 4 ; assimilated to 
«. 34, 1, N. ; developing _p, 34, 1, N. 
Stems in m, 60. Prepositions in m, 
p. 149, foot-note 2. Quant, of final 
syllables in m, 579, 2 ; 580, II. M 
final elided, 608, 1. 

-ma, -ma, suffixes, 320. 

Maereo, eonstr., 371, III., N. 1. 

Magia in comparison, 170; 444, 2, 
notes 1 and 2. Non magia — quam, 
555, IL, 1. 

Magnus compared, 165. Maqnl, 
eonstr. , p. 213, foot-note 2. 

Mmor in expressions of age, p. 222, 
foot-note 4. 
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Making, verbs of, w. two aoos., 373. 

Male comp&red, 306, 2. Dat. w. 
eompds. of maU, S8i, 4, N. 1. ^ in 
maU, 581, IV., 4. 

MaXo^ oonstr., p. 274, foot-note 1 ; 499, 
2 : p. 310, foot-note 1, Is in mams, 
581, VIII. , 3, N. 

Malus, oompai'., 165. 

-man, suffix, 320, I. 

Manifedus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Manner, adverbs of, 305, N. 2, 3). Abl. 
of manner, 419, III. Manner ex- 
pressed by partioip., 549, 1. 

Manus, gend., 118. 

Ma/re, dec!., 63 ; 63, 2. Marl, oonstr., 
425,2. 

Margarita, plur., 142. 

Martial, metres, 633, II. 

Mas, deol., p. 38, foot-note 4; quant. 
of inorem., 585, 1., 4, (2). 

Masculine caesura, 611, N. 

Mastery, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, 1., 3 ; 
verbs of, w. gen., 410, v., 3. 

Material expressed by abl.y 415. Ma- 
terial nouns, 39, 2, 3) ; plur., 130, 2. 

Maturus, compar., 163, 1, N. 

Mdtutinus, i in, p. 345, foot-note 5. 

Maximi in adverbial comparison, 170. 

Mdximl, oonsti'., p. 213, foot-note 2. 

Means, abl. of, 418 ; 420. Means ex- 
pressed by particip., 549, 1. 

Measure of difference, abl. of, 417, 2. 
Boman measures, 648 ; 648. 

Mecastor, interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Med for me, 184, 5. 

Medeor w. dat., 385, II., N. 3. 

Medial vowels, 3, 1., 2. 

Medius designating part, 440, N. 2. 

Mediusfidius, mehercuie, mdierculis, 
intcri., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Mel, defect., 133, 4, N. 

Melius w. indicat., 475, 5. 

Melos, deel., 68, 6. 

Members of complex sentences, 348, 
N. 1. 

Mina for ml, 184, 4. 

Memiai w. gen., 406, II. ; w. ace., 
407 ; w. pres. infin., 537, 1. 

Memor, decl., 15S. Memor w. gen., 
p. 210, foot-note 3. Quant, of in- 
orem. o^Tnenwr, 585, II., 3. 

MemorabiUs w. sup., 547, 1. 

-men, sufiBx, 320, II. ; nouns in, 327. 

Mendieus, i in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Minsa, ded., 48. 

Mensis, ded., p. 36, foot-note 3. 

-mento, suffix, p. 157, foot-note 1. 

-mentom, nouns in, 327. 

Mgaie for me, 184, 5. 

Merces, quant, of mcrem., 585, III., 3. 



Mericl4^, gend., 123: defect., 130, 1, 4). 

Messis, deol., 62, III., 1. 

-met, forms in, 184, 3; 185, N. 2. 

Metaphor, 637, 11. 

Metathesis, 635, 5. 

Metonymy, 637, III. 

Meti-e, 601, N. 3. 

Metrical equivalents, 598. Metr. name 
of verse, 603. 

Metud, oonstr., 385, 1; p. 274, foot- 
note 3. 

Meus, decl.j 185, N. 1. 

Ml for miM, 184. 

Middle voice, 465. 

MUes, decl., 58. 

Militia, ded., 48, 4 ; oonstr., 426, 2. 

MUle. ded., 159, 1. ; use, 174,4; 178. 
Milia maso. by synesis, 461, 2. 

Million sesterces, bow denoted, 647, 

-min, suffix, 320, 11. 

-mini a-i pei-s. end., p. 118, foot-note 3. 

Mimmi, oonstr., p. 213, foot-note 2. 

-mino in imperat., 240, 5. 

Minor caesura, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

Minor, minus, without quam, 417, N. 
2. Minoris, constr., 405 ; p. 213, 
foot-note 2. 

Minus, m,inimi, as negatives, 552, 3. 
Xon minus — quam, 555, 11., 1. 

Mirificus, compar., 164, N. 

Miror w. ace, 371, III., N. 1 ; w. 
gen., p. 217, foot-note 5 ; p. 310, 
foot-note 2. 

Mlrum w. quantu-m, 305, N. 4. 

Mlru^ not compared, 169, 4. 

Mis for m,&, 184, 5. 

Misceo w. dat., 385, 3 ; p. 201, foot- 
note 1 ; w. aco. and dat., p. 201, 
foot-note 2 ; w. abl., 419, 1, 1), (2). 

Miser, decl.j 150, N. 

Misereor, mtserescO, w. gen., 406. Mis- 
eresdt, liiiseretar, constr., 410, IV., 
N. 1. 

Miseret, oonstr., 409, III. 

Mitto -w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

-mo, suffix, 320, II. 

Moderor, constr^, 385, 1. 

Modifiers, 357 n. Position of modi- 
fiers, of nouns, 565; adjs., 566; 
verbs, 567 ; adverbs, 568. 

Modius, 648, II. 

Modo,^ 311, 3. Modo, modo ne, w. 
sulfl. of desire, 483, 6. Modo w. 
subj. in condit., 513, 1. JVon modo 
— sed etiam (v6rum etiam), 554, 1., 
6. final in m^)do and eompds., 581, 
II., 1. 

Modus, circumlocutions w., 636, III., 
10. 
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Molestam w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Molossus, 633, III., 1, N. 

-mon, suiBx, 320, II. 

MoneB, oonstr.j 374, 2 : p. 193, foot- 
note 3 : 410, 1, 2 ; p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Money ,_Eoman, 646 fF. 

-monia, -monio, suffixes, p. 157, 
foot-note 1 ; monta, nouns in, 327. 

-monium, nouns in, 327. 

Monocolon, p. 352, foot-note 3. 

Monometer, 603, N. 2. 

Monosyllabic preps, repeated, 636, 

Monosyllables, quant., 579. Mono- 
syllables at end of line, 613, N. 2. 

Months, Eoman, 641; 642, III., 2; 
names of, originally adjs., p. 36, 
foot-note 2 ; gender, 42, I., 2 ; 
names of, iu -ber, deal., 65, 1, 1). 

Moods, 196. Mood signs, 244 tf. In- 
die., 466 ff. Subj., 477 ff. ; 490 ff. 
Imperat., 487 ff. Moods in subord. 
clauses, 490 ff. ; in condit. sentences, 
506 ff. ; in oouoess. clauses, 514 ff. ; 
in causal clauses, 516 ff. : in temp, 
clauses, 518 ff. ; in indir. disc, 
523 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 529. In- 
flnit., 532 ff. 

Morac or times, 597. 

Mos, mores, 132. 

Motion to, how expressed, 384, 3, 1) : 
385, 4, 1) ; 386, 3. 

Moved w. abl., 414, II. ; w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 2. 

-ms, deol. of nouns in, 88. 

Muleiber, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

Multi, indef. num., 175, N. 3. 

Multimodis, 304, IL, 1, N. 

Multiplication, how expressed, 174, 2, 
2). 

Multiplicatives, 173, 1. 

MultiMdd w. plur. verb, 461, 1. 

MvUus, compar., 165 ; plur., 175, N. 8. 

J/m«, deol.j 64 ; p. 38, foot-note 4. 

Mutes, 3, II., 5. 

Midi, oonstr., 422, N. 2. 

N 

N assimilated to I, 84, 2 ; to m, 84, 
3 ; dropped, 36, 8 N. 3 ; 36, 5, 3). 
Stems m «, 60. Decl. of nouns in 
», 76 : 'gend., 113. Quant, of final 
SYllables in «, 580, II., w. notes 1 
and 2.„ 

-na, -n3., suffixes, 320. 

Nam, 310, 5 ; w. emphasis, 851, 4, N. 1. 

Name, dat. of, 387, N. 1 ; gen. of, 387, 
N. 2. Name of verse, 603. 

Names, Eoman, 331, N. 3 ; 439, 4, N. ; 



649. Names of towns, constr., 880, 
II. ; 412, II. ; 425, II. ; 428. 

Namque, 310, 5 ; 554, V., 2. 

Nasals, 3, II., 2; developing vowels, 
29, N. 

NdtdMs, ndtdlls, 132. 

Ndtus w. abl., 415, II. 

Nauci, constr., n. 213, foot-note 8. 

Ndvis, decl., 6i, III. 

Nd shortens preceding vowel, p. 37, 
foot-note 2. 

-Ne, iuterrog. particle, 310, 2, N. ; 311, 
8; in questions, 351, 1 and 2; in 
double questions, 353, 1; in indir. 
questions, 529, 1 and 3. Position of 
-ne, 569, III., 4. E elided before 
consonant, 608, 1., N. 2. 

Ne, 311, 4 and 5 ; 552 ; w. subj. of 
desire, 483, 3 ; 489, 3 ; w. imperat., 
488 ; w. subj. ofpuraose, 497, II. ; 

498, III., notes 1 and 2; omitted, 

499, 2. M m concessions, 515, III. 
Ne non, 552, 1. Nl — quidem, 553, . 
2 ; 569, III., 2. M or ne as prefix, 
5^4, 2. 

-ne, nouns in, 322, N. 

Nearness, dat. w. adjs. of, 391, I. ; 

gen., 891, 4. 
Neo, 810, 1 ; 554, 1., 2. Nee— nee (ne- 

qvie),nec — et (que), et—nee, 554,1., 5. 

Position of neo in poetry, 569, III., 

N. .£■ in nee^ 579, 3. 
Necessdrius w. aat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Necessary, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 

391, 1. 
Necesse est, constr., 502, 1. 
Necne, 310, 2, N. ; 311, 8 ; 358, 2, N. 

3 ; 529, 3, 2). 
Nectar, <i\xa.-!ii. of inorem., 585, I., 4, 

Nectn w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 
NMrnn w. subj., 483,5, N. : e in, 594, 

2, N. 2. 
Needing, constr. w. verbs of, 414, I. 
iV8/lM, defect., 134; w. sup., 547, 1. 
Negatives, 552 ; w. subj. of desire, 

483, 8. Two neg., 553. Gen. neg., 

553, 1 and 2. Position of neg., 569, 

IV., 1. ° ' ' 

Ntmb, use, 457, 1 ; followed by qirni, 

p. 278, foot-note 8. .2" in mmi, 534, 

2, N. 2. 
Mnu, u in, p. 340, foot-note 1. 
Nepos, decl., 58. 
Nequam indecl., 159, I. ; compar., 

165, N. 2 ; 8 in, 594, 2, N. 2. 
Nsqudquam, I in, 594, 2, N. 2. 
Neque, 810, 1 ; 554, 1., 2. Neque—ne- 

que, 553, 2 ; 554, I., 5. Neque — et, 

et— -neque, 554, 1., 5. 
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M—gmdem, 653, 2 j 569, III., 2. 

Nequiqiiam, nlguitza, 8 in, 594, 2, N. 
2. 

iV6r8t«, 8 in, p. 845, foot-note 1. 

Neseii quis, giii, 191, N. ; 455, 2. JS'e- 
«(»Sw. interrog.adv.,305,N.3. j\'e- 
seiS quis, qumnodo, w. indie, 529, 5, 
3). JS'eend o«,-629, 3, N. 2. 

yesciiis w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

iV<?K, see Jfeve. . 

-neus, adjs. in, 329. 

xVeuter, ded., 151, 1. 

Neuter nom., acc.j and voc. pi., 46, 2, 
1). Neuter by signification, 42, N. ; 
by ending, Deel. II., 53 ; Decl. III., 
Ill : Ded. IV., 118. Neuter pron. 
or adj., as cognate aec, 371, II. ; 375 ; 
w. part, gen., 397, 3 ; in prcd., 438, 
4. in mcrem. of neut.^ 585, U., 1. 

Neve, neu, 311, 5; w. subj. of desire, 
483, 3 ; w. imperat., 488 ; w. subj. of 
purpose, _497, 1, N. yfct — n'eee, 
552,2. ^in )/?rf, 594, 2, K. 2. 

iVeCj defect., 133, 5. 

Nf lengthens preceding vowel, 16, N. 
2. 

3'i, 311, 3; in condit., 507 ff. ^V8 = 
'but,' 'except,' 507, 3, N. 3. Ni 
for ne: 552, 1. 

-ni, suffix, 320. 

Night, Eom. division of, 645 ; 645, 1. 

Mhil, defect., 134; for non, 457, 3. 
Nihil aliud nisi, nihil aliud quam, 

555, m., 1. 

jSlJdli, constr., 404, N. 2. 

yimis w. genit., p. 209, foot-note 3. 

Nimium quantum, 305, N. 4. 

Niti, 311, 3 ; in condit., 507 ff. Nisi 
= 'but,' 'except,' 507, 3, X. 3: = 
'except,' 'than,' 555, III., 1. Msi 
si, 507, 3, N. 4. 3«*j quod, nihil 
alind nisi, 555, III., 1. / final in 
«*st, 581, 1., 1. 

Niior, constr., 425, 1, 1), X. ; 498, 11., 
N. 1. 

Ni,T, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; 66; w. 
short increm., p. "43. foot-note 2. 

-no, suffix, 320, II. 

Nolo, constr., 499, 2 ; p. 310, foot-note 

1. Nqh, nolit-e, in prohibitions, 489, 
1). / in nolUe, etc., 586, III., 4. 

Nomen w. dat., 387, N. 1 ; w. gen., 
387, N. 2. Nom ine \v. gen. of crime, 
410, II., 1. ycmien in name of a 
Eom. dtizen, 649. 

NoMLNATivE ncut. pi. in adjs., 158, 1. 
Syntax of nom., 368 ; two nom., 373, 

2. Nom. for voc., 369, 2. Nom. in 
exdamations, 381, N. 3, 2). -Es in 
nom. sing., 581, VI., 1 ; -is, 581, 



VniyJ ; -us, 581, IX., 1 ; in plur., 
581, IX., 2. 

Non, p. 145, foot-note 2; 552. Non 
modo non, non solum non, 552, 2. 
Xoii solum (nOn modo or nOn tan- 
tum) — sed etiam ( vSrum etiam), 554, 
I.J 5. No/i m/iitus — qvam, ndn via- 
gis — quam, 555j II., 1. Non quo, 
quod, gum, quta, w. subj., 516, 2. 
Nbn w. gen. neaat., 553, 1. Posi- 
tion of «5n, 569, IV. 

Nondum, 555, 1., 1. 

Nones, 642, 1., 2. 

Mnne, 311, 8 ; 351, 1 and 2. 

NOs for ego, noster for meus, 446, X. 2. 

Nostras, decl., 185, N. 3. 

Nostrl, nostrum, 446, X. 3. 

Notvs w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Nouns, etymol., 39 ff. ; gend., 40 ff. ; 
pers. and num., 44; cases, 45 ; ded., 
46 ff.; defect., 122; 129 ff.; indecl., 
128 ; heteroelites, 135 ff. ; hetero- 
geneous, 141 ff. Syntax, 362 ff.; 
agreement, 362 ff. ; general view of 
cases, 365 ff. ; nom., 368 , voc, 369 ; 
ace, 370 ff. ; dat., 382 ff. ; gen., 393 
ff. ; abl., 367 ; 411 ff. ; w. prera., 
432 ff. Nouns as adjs. , 441, 3. Po- 
sition of modifiers of nouns, 565. 

Nocus, compar., 167, 2. 

Nox, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4. 

Noxius w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1 ; 
w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

-OS, decl. of nouns in, 65, 3 ; 90. Ns 
lengthens preceding vowel, 16, 
N. 2. 

Nt dropped, p. 19, foot-note 9 ; short- 
ens preceding vowel, p. 37, foot- 
note 2. 

-nu, suffix, 320. 

Nablcula, p. 159, foot-note 1. 

Naies, decl., 62. 

Naia w. dat., 385, X. 3. 

NadO, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

NuUm, decl. , 151, 1 ; for Eng. adverb, 
443, N . 1 ; use, 457, 2 ; for ran, 457, 
3. Nallus followed by qvin, p. 278, 
foot-note Z.~ 

Num, 310, 2, ST. ; 311, 8 ; 351, 1 ; in 
indir. quest.; 529, n., 1, N. 3. 

-num, nounsjn, 327. 

Number, 44 ; in verbs, 199. Gen. in 
descriptions of number, 419, 2, 1). 

NoiEBiLs, 171 ff. ; adjs., 172 ff. ; ded., 
175 ff. ; symbols, 180 ; adverbs, 181 ; 
in compounding numbers, 174, 3. 
Numerals w. gen., 397, 2. Numer- 
als in dates, 642, III., 1. 

Numimus, 647. 

Nunc, 304, 1., 4; 305, IV. 
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NunUor, oonstr., 534, N. 1, (2). 
Nuper^ 304, IV., N. 2 ; oompar., 306, 4. 
-nus, adjs. in, 329. 
Nusquam w. gen., 397, 4. 



0,0, sound, 5; 10; 11. final short- 
ened, 21, 2, 3). C-nouns, 51. Decl. 
of nouns in a, o, 60, 4 ; T2 ; quant, 
of increm., 585, II., 5, (2); gend., 
99 ; 100. Num. adverbs in -o, 181, 
N. 2. Origin of o final in verbs, p. 
118, foot-note 5. Adverbs in -S, 
304, II., 1 and 2. Superlat. adverbs 
in -5, 306, 6. or o, final, 580, 1. ; 
581, II. ; in inorem. of deol., 585 ; 
585, II. : oonj., 586. 0, interj., 812, 
1, 2, and 5 ; w. aoc, 881, N. 2._ 
in w. subj. of desire, 483, 1. O in 
hiatus, 608, II., 1. 

-o, '-5, suffixes, 320, II. Nouns in -5, 
326, 2. 

Oh in compds., 344, 5; in oompds. 
w. dat., 386. Oh w. aoc, 433; 
433, 1. ; w. ger., p. 315, foot-note 5. 

Obeying, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 1. 

Ohiter, 304, I., 2. 

Oejeot, direct, 371 ; external, 371. 1, 
1 ; internal,, 371, I., 2. Object 
omitted, 371, III., N. 4. Infin. or 
clause as object, 371, IV. ; 540, N. 
Indir. object, 382 &. Object clauses 
of purpose, 498 ; of result, 501, II. 

Objective compds., 343, II. Object, 
gen., 396, III, 

Oblique cases, 45, 1 ; use of, 370 ff. 

OhUvlscor w. gen., 406, II. ; w. ace, 
407. 

Oboedilns w. two dats., 390, N. 3. 

Obviam, 304, 1., 2. 

Ocdait for Occident, 240, 4. 

Occupatio, p. 373, foot-note 2. 

Odor, compar., 166. 

Octo, final in, 581, IV., 2. 

Oe, sound, 6 ; 12. 

Oedipus, u in, 581, IX.,. 3, N. 

Offendo, constr., 385, I&, N. 1. 

t)H, interi.j 312, 3 ; 8 in, 577, I., 4 ; e 
in, 581, IV., 4. 

Oi, sound, 6, 1 ; 12, 1. 

-ois, in, 587, I., 3 ; 577, 5, N. 

-oius in prop, names, 6 in, 577, 5, 
N. 

-ola, in, 587, II., 3. 

-olentiis, e in, 587, IV., 1. 

OleO w. ace, 371, III., N. 1. 

Ollvs, olle, for ille, p. 73, foot-note 1, 

(2)- 
-olum, -olus, in, 687, II., 3. 



Omission of consonants, 36 ; of dro in 

adjurations, 569, II., 3. 
Om«M,_gen. of, w. possessives, 398, 3. 
-on, -on, sumxes, 320, II. ; -on in 

Greek gen. plur., 68, 4. Quant, of 

increm. of nouns in -fl«, 685, II., 5, 

(2). 
-ona, 6 in, 587, 1., 5. 
-onS in patronymics, 322, N. ; B in, 

587, I., 3. 
Onero, constr. , p. 225, foot-note 8. 
-6ni, Sin, 587, 1., 8. 
Onomatopoeia, 637, XI., 5. 
-onus, in, 587, 1., 5. 
Open vowel, 3, 1., 1. 
Opera, operae, 132. Operam do w. 

subj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
Optmus, superlat. wanting, 168, 3. 
Oporto, constr., 502, 1 ; 537, 1. 
Opposing, constr. w. verbs of, 606, II. 
Ops, deol., p. 38, foot-note 3 ; 183, 1. 
Optative in fut. and in pres. subj., p. 

117, foot-note 4. Optat. subj., 484, 1. 
Optimat'es, decl.^ 64, 2, 4). 
Optimus w. supme, 547, 1. 
Opts, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 
Opus, ' work,' decl., 61. Opus' need,' 

defect., 134; constr., 414, IV. ; w. 

sup., 547, 1. Opus est w. subj., 
„502, 1. 
-or, -or, suffixes, 320, II. Nomis in 

-or, 327. shortened in -Or, 21, 2, 

2). Gen. of nouns in -or, 99, 101. 

-Or in Plautus for -or, 580, III., N. 

2. Quant, of increm. of nouns in 
.-»•, 585,11., 5, (1). 
Okatio UBLiQUA, seo Indirect Dis- 
course. OratiO recta, 522, 1. 
Orhis, decl., 62, IV. 
Orho, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 
Order of vowels in strength, 23. ' 

Ordinal numbers, 172 ; 174; decl., 179. 
-orius, 6 in, 587, III., 1. 
Qrno, oonstr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 
dro w. two aces., 374, 2 ; w^ subj., p. 

274, foot-note 1. Oro omitted m 

adjurations, 669, II., 3. 
Orpheus, decl., 68. 
Orthography, 1, 1. ; 2 ff. 
Ortus w. abl., 415, II. 
-OFUS, compar. of adjs. in, 169, 3. 
_ in -orjis, 587, I., 6. 
6s, quant, of increm., 586, II., 1. 
Os, ossis, deol. , p. 38, foot-note 4 ; o 

in, 519, 3. 
-OS, suffix, 320, II. Sound of -os, 

11, 1. Greek neuters in -os, 68, 6. 

Deol. of nouns in -os, -os, 83 ; 133, 

4, N. ; gend., 99 ; 102. Os or os 

final, 580, III. ; 681, VU. 
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Ossua, p. 50, foot-note 1. 

Ostrea, plur., 142. 

-osus, adjs. in, 32S; gin, 587, 1., 6. 

-Otis, in, 587, 1., 3. 

-otus, « in, 587, I., 7. 

Ovid, versification, 630. 

Owii^j^constr. w. verbs of, 533, 1., 1. 

-ox, -ox, decl. of nouns in, 96. 

Oxyinoron, 637, XI., 5. 



P changed to J, 33, 2 ; to m, 33, 3, N. ; 

developed by m. Si, 1, N. 
Paene w. pert, ind., 471, 2; w. hist. 

tenses of indie, 611, 1, N. 4. 
PaenMet, constr., 409, III. ; 410, IV. 
Palam w. abl., 437, 2. 
Palatals, 3, 11., N. 1, 1., 1. 
Pilus for palus, 581, IX., 1, N. 
Faliister, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 
Anthiis, voc, 54, N. 4. 
Hipae, interj., 312, 2. 
JUr, constr., j). 205, foot-notes 1 and 

3; quant, ot increra., 585, 1., 4, (1). 
Paraleipis, 637, XI., 2. 
Parasitic u, 5, 4. 

Pardoning, dat. w. verbs of, 385, II. 
Anns, gen. plur., p. 38, foot-note 2. 
Parentage expressed by abl., 415. 
Parenthetical clauses Ji indir. disc, 

524, 2, 1) ; inindir. clauses, 529, 11., 

N. 1, 2). 
Aries, es in, 581, \ I., 1. 
Aris, decl., 68. 
Paroemiac verse, 604, N. 2. 
Paronomasia, 637, XI., 7. 
Ars, aec., 64, N. 2. Ars, partis, 132. 

Ars in fractions, 174, 1. Arte, 

partHyus, constr., 425, 2. Ars w. 

plur. verb, 461, 1. 
Articeps w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 
Participation, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, 1., 

3 ; w. verbs of, 410, V., 3. 
Participijes, 200, IV. ; endings, 248. 

Particip. in seq. of tenses, 495, IV. 

Agreement of particip., 438, 1 ; 460, 

1. Particip. for infin„ 535, I., 4. 

Use of particip., 548 ff. ; denoting 

time, cause, manner, means, 549, 1 ; 

eondit., concess., 549, 2; purpose, 

549, 3 : for relat. clause, 549, 4 ; for 

prin. dause, 549, 5 ; w. negat., 549, 

N. 1. Particip. rendered by noun, 

549, N. 2. 
Paktioles, 302 ff. ; adverbs, 303 ff. ; 

preps., 307; 308; conjs., 309 ff. ; 

interjections, 312. Syntax of parti- 

des, 551 ff. ; adverbs, 551 ff. In- 



terrog. partides, p. 152, foot-note 3 ; 
351 , 1 : 555, 8. -Zin partides, 581, 
in., 3. 

Artim, 304, I., 1 ; w. gen., p. 209, 
foot-note 3. Artim — partim for 
pars— pars, 461, 5. 

Paititive apposition, 364. Part, gen., 
396, IV. ; 397. 

Parts of speech, 38. 

Artm, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

Arum w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 8. 

Arvua, oompar., 165. Ana, constr., 
p. 213, foot-note 2. 

Asset, decl., 60. 

Passive Voice, 195, II. ; impers., 195, 
II., 1. Passive constr., 464; 634, 
1. Passive like middle, 465. 

Assus, 648, IV., N. 

Astor, pater, decl., 60. 

Aterfamilids, decl., 126. 

Atior, constr., p. 310, N. 1. 

Patiials,^ 331, N. 1 ; quant, of inorem., 
585, II., 5. 

Patronymics, 322. 

Aucl, defect., 159, II. 

Pause, caesural, 602. 

Ax, defect., 133, 5. 

Pecu, decl., p. 50, foot-note 1. 

Peouliakitibs, in eonjugat., 235 ff. ; 
in seq. of tenses, 495 ; in expressions 
of purpose, 499 ; of result, 502. Pe- 
cunanties m Eom. calendar, 642. 

Pecus w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 3. 

Psdester, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Alagus, decl., 51, 7 ; send., 53, 2. 

Penalty, how expressed, 410, in. 

Andtes, decl., 64, 2, 4). 

Penes w. ace, 433 ; es in, 581, VI., 2. 

Peninsulas, constr. of names of, 380, 
n., 2, 2). 

Pentameter, 608, N. 2 ; dactylic, 614. 

Penthemimeral caesura, p. 356, foot- 
note 4. 

Penthemimeris, 597, N. 2. 

Penus, gend., 118, (2). 

Per in compds., 170, 1; 344, 5; w. 
ace., 372. Per w. aco., 433 ; 433, 1. ; 
denoting agenmr, 415, I., 1, N. 1; 
manner, 419, III., N. 3. Per st, 452, 
1, N. Position otper in adjura- 
tions, 569, n., 3. ^in ^er, 579, 3. 

Perceiving, constr. w. verbs of, 535, 1. 

Percoivtor w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Pebfect Tense, 197 ; 198. Perf. sys- 
tem, 222, n. Perfect stems, 252 ff. 
Perf. wanting, 262, N. 2 : 272, N. 2 ; 
282; 284, N. 2. Perf. w. pres. 
meaning, 297, 1., 2. Syntax of [lert. 
indie, 471 ; subj., 481 ; in subj. of 
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deBire, 483, 2 ; in potent, subj., 485, 
N. 1 ; in prohibitions, 489, 8). PerS 
in seq. of tenses, 492 ; 493 ; 495 ; 
496, n. Perf. in condition, 507, 
II. ; 509 ; 511, 1 ; 511, 2, N. ; 513, 
N. 1. ; in concess., 515, II., 2 j in 
temp, clauses, 518, N. 1 ; 520, N. 1 ; 
inindir. disc, 525, 1 ; 527, II. ; 527, 
III., N. 2. Perf. infin., 537. Perf. 
particip., 550; rendered by verbal 
noun, 549, 8, N. 2. -A in perf. subj., 
581, Vin., 5. Quant, of pen. of 
dissyllabic perfects, 690. Quant, of 
first two sjolables of trisyllabic re- 
duplicated perfects, 591. 

PerMbeor, oonstr., 584, 1,.N. 1, (2). 

Pericles, decl., 68. 

Pencuhmi est w. subj., p. 274, foot- 
note 3. 

Period, Lat., 578. Periods of Lat. 
literature, 640. 

Periphrastic oonjugat., 233 ; 234 ; use, 
466, N.: p. 261, foot-note 4 ; 476, 1 ; 
in oondit. sentences, 511, 2. Peri- 
phrast. fut. infin., 537, 3. 

Penius w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
of ger., p. 815, toot-uote 3. 

Permisceo v/. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

PerrdciOsus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Person of nouns, 44 ; verbs, 199 ; in 
indir. disc, 526. 

PEBSONAipron., 183, 1; 184: use, 446; 
reflexive use, 448 ; 449. Pers. end- 
ings of verbs, 247. Pers. constr. in 
indir. questions, 529, 6 ; in pass, 
voice, 534j 1. 

Personification, 687, IX. 

Persuading, dat. w. verbs of, 885, II. 

Pertaedet, pertaesiim, est, oonstr., 410, 
IV., notes 1 and 8. 

Pis, Is in compds., 581, VI., 1. Pes 
as unit of measure, 648, IV. 

PetO, constr., 374, 2, N. 4. 

Phalaecian verse, 629, I. 

Pherecratio verse, 628, II. and IV. -VI. 

PhOcais, a in, p. 345, foot-note 1. 

Phohetio Changes, 19 ff. Phonet. 
decay, p. 12, foot-note 1. 

Phryx, decl., 68. 

^^^,312, 4. 

Pl^et, constr., 409, III. ; 410, IV. 

PiU, constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

Pix wants gen. plur., 188, 5 ; w. short 
iucrem., p. 343, foot-note 2. 

Place, adverbs of, 305, I., 11., and 
III. ; 305, N. 2, 1). Endings of 
designations of place, 323. Constr. 
w. verbs meaning to place, 880j N. 
Place wMther, 380; where, dat., 
885, 4, 4); abl., 425; locat., 425, 



II. ; 426 : whence, 412. A^s, o) 
place for Eng. adverbs, 443, N. 2. 

Plautus, quantity of syllables in, 578, 
N. 2; 580, III., notes 2-4; metres, 
633, in. 

Pleasmg, dat. w. vorbs of, 385, 1. 

Pteblcula, formation, p. 159, foot- 
note 1. 

PUhs, quant, of increm., 585, III., 3. 

Plenty, constr.. w. verbs of, 410, V. ; 
421, II. ; 421, N. 1 ; w. adjs. of, 
421, II. 

Pllniis w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Pleonasm, 686, III. 

Phipeefeot, 197; 222, II. Plup. 
indie, 472 ; 476, 2 ; in seq. of tenses, 
493 ; m teinp. clauses, 518, N. 2 ; 
521, II., 1. Plup. subj., 482; in 
subj. of desire, 483, 2; in seq. oi 
tenses, 493; 495, I.; 496, II., (2); 
in condit.j 507 ,_ III. ; 509, N. 8 ; 
510 ; 518, ]N. 1 ; in concess., 515, II., 
3 ; in temp, clauses, 518, 1 ; 519, 2, 
N. 1 ; 520, II. ; 521, ll., 2 ; in indir. 
disc, 527, 2 ; 527, II. and III. ; 527, 
N. 2. 

Plural, 44 ; wanting, 130. Plur. 
for sing., 130, 3 ; 446, N. 2. Plur, 
w. change of meaning, 132. -E in 
Greek plur.j 581, 111., 1. -Is in 
plur., 581, VIII., 1. 

Ptii/rvml, indef. jum., 175, N. 3 ; gen. 
of price, p. 213, foot-note 2. 

Plus, 165, N. 1 ; without quam, 417, 
1, N. 2. PVuris, constr., -p. 213, 
foot-note 2 ; 405. Quant, of morem. 
of iote, 585, v., 2. 

PoeUoal dat., 380, 4 ; 385, 4; 388, 4. 

Pollux, quant, of increm., 585, V., 2. 

lUypus, u in, 581, IX., 3, N. 

Polysyndeton, 636, III., 1. 

PondO, 648, I. 

Poneyi. ace, 488. 

P&no, constr., 380, N. in poimi, 
positum, 592, 2. 

Por, insep. prep., 308. Por for foH, 
344, 6. 

Pbrlims, gend., 118, (1). 

Fin-tm, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

Poses w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Position, syllables when long by, p. 
338, foot-note 3. 

Positive, 160 ; wanting, 166. Pos. for 
eompar., 444, 2, N. 3. 

Possessive pronouns, 185 ; w. gen., 
363, 4, 1) ; 398, 3 ; for gen., 396, II., 
N. ; 401, N. 3 ; w. rifeH anainterest, 
408, 1., 2. Use of posa. pron., 447 ; 
reflex, 448; 449. Possessive compds., 
343, III. Possessive gen., 396, 1. 
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Possessor, dat. of, 387. 

I^mum^ in oouolus., 511, 1, N. 2 ; w. 

prea. infln., 537, 1. 
Post in oompds., 344, 5 : w. dat., 386. 

/bsi, denoting interval of time, 480. 

Post w. aoo., 433 ; 433, 1. 
Post-daasioaljperiod, 640, III. 
Fbatea. 304, IV., N. 2: in series, 554, 

I.,N.4. 
Pastedqnam, 311, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 

518. 
Posterns, oompar., 163, 3. 
PbatKma, I in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 
Ptostis, deol., 62, IV. 
Ibstmodtim, 304, I., 2. 
Postpositive, 554, III., 4; 554, V., 3. 
PlTstquam in temp, clauses, 518; w. 

perf. indie, p. 260, foot-note 2. 
Postrimd in series, 554, 1., N. 2. 
Bieiremus, force of, 440, N. 2 ; 442, N. 
B>stridiiw. gen., 398, 5 ; w. aoo., 437, 

1. H>strldil quam m temp, clauses, 

518, N. 3. J" in postridtl, p. 341, 

foot-note 2. 
Postulo, constr., 374, 2 ; p. 274, foot- 
note 1. 
p\>tins w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 
Potential subj., 485; 486; in declar. 

sentences, &6, 1. ; in interrog. sen- 
tences, 486, II. ; in subord. clauses, 

486, ni. 
Pbtior w. gen., 410, V., 3: w. abl., 

421, I.; w. ace., 421, N. 4; in 

gerund, constr., 544, N. 5. 
PWns w. act. meaning, 257, N. 2. 
Prae in compds., 170, 1 ; w. dat., 386. 

Prae w. abl., 434; 434, I. Quant. 

of^ra« in oompds., 576, 1.,l ; 594,4. 
Praecipio, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 
P-aecox, quant, of increm., 585, II., 3. 
P'aecurro, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 
Praeditus, constr., 420, N. 1,4). 
Praenormn, 649 ; abbreviated, 649, 1. 
Praesente w. plur., 43S, 6, N. 
Praesio, praestolor, oonstr., p. 202, 

foot-note 1. 
i^a«<«r in compds. w. ace, 372. Prae- 

ttr w. ace, 433 ; 433, I. 
Praetered in series, 554, I. , N. 2. 
Pratid, 311, 2. 
Predicate, 356, 2 'simple, 360 ; oom- 

plex,~ 361 ; modified, 361, 1. Pred. 

nouns, 360, N. 1; 362; for dat., 

390, N. 2. Pred. adis., 360, N. 1 ; 

438, 2. Pred. ace, 373, 1. Pred. 

gen., 401 ff. ; varieties, 402; verbs 

with, 403 ff. ; pred. gen. of price, 

404: 405. Pred. abl., 421, N. 

4. Prod, after infin., 536, 2. Infln. 

as pred., 639, I. Predicates com- 



pared, 535, 1., 6. Position of pred., 
560. 

Predicative roots, 314, 1. 

PKEPOsiTioifs, 307 ; insep. , 308 ; in 
compds., 344, 5 and 6. Compds. 
w. aoe, 372 : w. two aces., 376 ; w. 
dat., 386. Preps, in expressions of 
time, 379, 1 ; 429, 1 and 2 ; 430 ; 
of place, 380 ; 412 ; 425 ; of motion 
or du'ection, 384, 3, 1) ; denoting 
/(w, 384, 3, 3) ; of agency, 388, 2. 
Preps, after adjs., 391, II., 1 and 3. 
Prep, with olfl. for obj. gen., 396, 
m., N. 1 ; forpai't. gen., 397, 3, N. 
3 ; tor gen. w. adjs., 400, 2 and 3 ; 
for gen. after verbs, 407, N. 2 ; 410, 
I., 2 ; 410, II., 3 ; after re/'a-i and in- 
terest, 408, I., 3; 408, IV. ; express- 
ing penalty, 410, III. ; separation, 
source, cause, 413 ; 414, N. 1. ; 415 ; 
416, 1. ; after compar., 417, notes 3 
and 5 ; denoting accompaniment, 
419, I. ; manner, 419, III. Cases 
w. preps., 432 ff. ; aoe, 433 ; abl., 
434 ; ace or abl., 435. Special uses 
of preps., 433, I. : 434, I. ; 435, 

I. Preps, origmally adverbs, 436. 
Adverbs as preps., 437. Preps w. 
infin., 533, 3, N. 4; w. ger., 542, 
m. ; 542, IV., (2); w. gerund, 
constr., 544, 2. Prep, between adj. 
and noun, 565, 3. Position of 
preps., 569, II. Quant, of insep. 
preps. , 594, 2. Monosyllabic preps, 
repeated, 636, UI., 6; other preps., 
636, III., 6, N. 

Presbyter, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

Pbesent, 197; 198, I., 1; 222, I. 
Pres. stem, 250 ; 251. Pres. indie, 
466 ; 467 ; of gen. truths, customs, 
467, II. Hist, pres., 467, III. ; in 
temp, clauses, 518, N. 1. Pres. 
subj., 479; In condit., 507, II.; 
509 ; 513, N. 1 ; in ooncess., 515, 
II., 2 ; in indir. disc, 525, 1 ; 527, 

II. Pres. imperat., 487, 1. Pres. 
Infin., 537. Pros, particip., 550. 
Pres. perf., 197, N. 1 ; 198, I., 2 : 
471, I. Pres. system, 222, I. -It 
in pres." subj., 581, Vlll., 4. 

Priapeian vei-se, 629, U. 

Price, gen. of, 404; 405 ; abl., 422. 

PridU, locat., 120, N. ; w. gen., 398, 

5; w. ace, 437, 1. PrioM quam 

in temp, clauses, 520, N. 2. J" in 

prUMi, p. 241, foot-note 2. 
Pnmarv stems, 315; 317. Prim. 

suffixes, p. 153, foot-note 6 ; 320. 
Primum,prmi6, m series, 554, 1., N. 2. 
jFHncg)«, decl., 67. 
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Pbikoipal parts of verbs, 202 ; 220 ; 
257-288. Prin. clauses, 348, N. 
2; in indir. disc, 523; supplied 
by partioip., 549, 5. Prin. tenses, 
198, 1. ; in seq., 491 ff. Prin. ele- 
ments of sentence, 357, 1. 

Prior, primus, 166 : rendered by relat. 
clause, 442, N. ; by adverb, 443, N. 
1,^(2). 

IHusquam, 311, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 
520. 

jpHm, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Fro, 312, 3 ; in hiatus, 608, 11., 1. 

Pro, prod, in compds., 344, 5 ; pro in, 
594, 5. Compds. w. dat., 386. Pro 
w. abl.,434; 434,1.: expressing.*^ 
defence of, in behalf of, 384, 3, 2). 
Pro w. ger., p. 316, foot-note 1. 

Procelousmatics, 633, III., 2, N. 1. 

Proclitics, 18, 1, N. 1. 

Prodivis witnout superlat. , 168, 3 ; 
w. supine, 547, 1. 

B-oeul w. abl., 437, 2. 

Prod in compos., 344, 5. 

Prohibed, constr., p. 310, foot-note 1. 

ProMblsso for proAibuero, 240, 4. 

Prohibitions, subj. in, 484, IV., w. 
N. 1; imperat., 487, 2, 2). 

P-oinde, 310, 4. 

Prolepsis, 440, 2; 636, IV., 3. 

Pronominal roots, 314, II. 

Pkonouns, 182 ff. ; pers.,183, 1; 184; 
Bubstant., p. 70, foot-note 3; case- 
endings, 184, 1; possess., 185; de- 
mon., 186; relat., 187; interrog., 
188; indef, 189; 190; correlat., 
191. Prons. asadjs.,438, 1. Agree- 
ment of pron., 44:5. Use of pers. 
pron., 446 ; possess., 447 ff. ; reflex., 
448; 449; demon., 450 ff. ; relat., 
453; interrog., 454; indef., 455 ff. 
Pron. in indir. disc, 526. Prons. 
brought together, 569, I., 2. Pron. 
redundant, 686, III., 7. 

Pronunciation of Latin, Roman, 5 ff. ; 
Eng., 9 ff. ; Continental, 15. 

Prope w. aco., 433 ; 433, I. ; w. perf. 
indie, 471, 2; w. hist, tenses of in- 
die, 511, 1, N. 4. 

Proper nouns, 39, 1 ; plur. of, 130, 2. 

Propinquus without superlat. , 168, 3 ; 
constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 and 3. 

Propior, pr6x,im,us, 166 ; w. aoc, 391, 
2; 433, I., N. 2; w. force of Eng. 
adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Propius -w. ace, 437, 1 ; 433, I., N. 2. 

Proportionals, 173, 2. 

Propriua, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 
and 8. 

Propter w. aoc , 433 ; 433, I. 



Proptered, 554, IV., 2. 

Pbosodt, 574 ff. ; quant., 575 ff. •, 
versification, 596 ff. ; figures of pros., 
608. 

Prosopopeia, 637, IX. 

Pvsper^ deol., 150, N., 1). 

Prospicid, constr., 385, 1. 

Pritinns, p. 145, foot-note 5. 

Prout, 311, 2. 

Proiiiaeo, constr., 385, 1. 

Providus, oompar., 164; w. gen., p. 
210, foot-note 3. , 

PrOxime w. ace, 433, I., N.;8 ; 437, 1 

Proximus, see Propior. 

Prudins, decl., 157; "w. gen., p. 210, 
foot-note 3 ; w. force of Eng. ad- 
verb, 443, N. 1, (1). 

-pte, pronouns in, 185, N. 2. 

Pudet, constr., 409, III. ; 410, IV. 

PadMits, i in, p. 345, foot-note 4'. 

Puer, deol., 51. 

Pu-gno w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Puppis, deol., 62, III. 

PuBPOSE, dat. of, 384, 1, 3) ; subj. of, 
497 ff'. ; object clauses, 498 ; peculi- 
arities, 499. Infln. of purpose, 533, 
II.; gerund, 542, I., N. 2; 542, 
III., N. 2; gerundive, 544, 2, N. . 
2; supinCj 546; particip., 549, 3. 
Position of clauses of purpose, .572, 
III., N. 

Pus, defect., 133_, N. 

-pus, compds. in, quant, of inorem., 
585, II., 5, (3). 

Puta, a in, 681, III., 3. 

Putor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Pyrites, decl., 50. 

Pyrrhic, 597, N. 1. 

Pythiambic stanza, 631, XVII. and 
XVIII. 



Q, qu, dropped, 36, 3. Qu changed 

to c, 33, 1, N. 
Qua, 304, II., 3 ; 305, V. 
Quaero, constr., p. 193, foot-note 1. 
Qudlis, qudUseumque, 187, 4. Guj-us- 

modi, etc, for qudlia, 187, 4, N. 

Quam, interrog. , 188, 4. 
QiidlisUoet, 191. 
QudUsqwaM, 187, 4. 
QuaUty, abl. of, 419, II., w. N. 
Quam, p. 75, foot-note 1 ; 304, 1., 4; 

305, v.; p. 151, foot-note 1; 311, 

2; w. comparat., 417; 444, 2; w. 

superlat., 170, 2, (2) ; w. infin.,524, 

1, 2). Quam for postquam, 430, N. 

1, 3). Quam pro, 417, 1, N. 5. 

Quam, quam ut, w. subj., 502, 2. 

Quam qim, w. subj., 603, II., 3, 
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Qwun M, 613, II. Tarn — quam^ 
ndn minus — quam, non magis — 
quam, 5.55, it., 1. MMl aUud 
quam^ 656, III., 1. 

Quatruku, 311, 1. 

Qnamobrem., 554, IV., 2. 

Quamquam, p. 75, foot-note 1 ; 311, 
4; in oonoess., 515, 1. ; 515, notes 1 
and 2 ; w. infln., 524, 1, 2). 

QuamvU. 311, 4 : in conccss., 515, III.; 

515, N. 3. 

QuandO, interrog., 805, IV. ; relat., 
311, l^and 7; in causal clauses, 

516. _ Quando in oompds., 594, 8. 
QuatidSquidem, 311, 7 ; ^ in, 594, B. 
QuAMTiTT, 16 ; 575 ff. : signs ot, 16, 

N. 3 ; gen. rules, 576 ff. Quant. 
in final syllables, 579 ff. ; incre- 
ments, 582 ff. ; deriv. endings, 587 ; 
stem - syllables, 588 ff. ; syllables 
before two consonants or a double 
consonant, 651. 

Quantumlibet^ quaniuviviSy 311, 4. 
QuantumBis in concess. , 515, N. 6. 

Qvaiiim, relat.,187, 4- interrog., 188, 
4; correlat., 191. QuatUi, constr., 
p. 213, foot-note 2 ; 405. 

Qaantu»iiis, indef., 191. 

Quapropter, 554, IV., 2. 

Qtidre, 304, II., 1, N. ; 554, IV., 2 ; « 
in, p. 341, foot-note 2. 

Quasi, 311, 2 ; w. guidam, 456, 2 ; in 
condit., 513, II. /in quasi, 581, 1., 
1 ; a in, 594, 10. 

Qtidms,'mdef., 306, V. 

Que, 310, 1 ; p. 151, foot-note 1 ; 654, 
I. Idem — que, 451, 5. Que— que, 
et — que, que — ei, que — atgue, neque 
(neo) — que, 554, 1., 5. Position of 
que, 569, III., 4. Que lengthened 
m VeigU, 608, V., N. 2. 

Quercus, deol., 119, 4. 

Queror w. infln., p. 310, foot-note 2. 

Questioning, constr. w. verbs of, 374, 
N. 3. 

Questions, 351 ; double, 353 ; delibe- 
rat. in indir. disc, 523, II., 1, N. ; 
rhetor., p. 297, foot-note 2; indir., 
528, 2 ; 529, I. 

Qvi, relat. pron., 187 ; 463 ; interrog., 
188; 454; indef., 189; 190; 455; 
correlat. , 191. Qui w. subj . of pur- 
pose, 497, I. ; of result, 600, I. ; 503. 
Qui in condit., 507, 2 ; concess., 515, 
in. ; 515, N. 4 ; causal clauses, 617. 
Qui dicitur, vacatur, 453, 7. Quod 
as adverb, ace, 453, 6. Qxwd in 
iBStriot. dauses, 503, N. 1. /in 
eui, 581, 1., 1. 

^», adverb, 187, 1 ; 188, 2. 
28 



Quia, 311, 7 ; in causal clauses, 616; 

w. relat., 517, 3, 2); w. infln., 524, 

1, 2). A in qma, 581, III., 3. 
Quicumque, gen. relat.) 187, 3. 
Quidam, indef, 190, 2, 1) ; 191 ; use, 

456. 
Quidem w. pron., 446, N. 1 ; position, 

569, ni. ; 569, III., 3. 
Qiiifn, quant, of increm., 585, III., 3. 
Quilihet, gen. indef, 190, 2, 2); use, 

458. 
Quin, p. 75, foot-note 2; 311, 6; w. 

subj., 500, II. ; 501, II., 2; 604. 
Quinam, 188, 3. 
Quinarius, 646. 
Quinquatrus, gend., 118, (2). 
Quippe, p. 75, foot-note 2; w. relat., 

517, 3, 1). 
Quiris, quant, of increm., 586, IV., 2. 
Quis, interrog., 188; use, 454; indef, 

189 ; 190 ; use, 466 ; correlat., 191. 

/ in quis, 579, 3. .^ in qua, in- 
def, 579, 3. Quid redundant, 636, 

III., 7. 
Quis for quihus, p. 74, foot-note 5. 
Quisnam, 188, 3. 

Quispiam, indef., 190, 2, 1) ; use, 455. 
Quisquam, indef., 190, 2, 1) ; use, 457. 
Quisqve, gen. indef, 190, 2, 2) ; use, 

458; w. abl. abs., 431, N. 3; w. 

plur. verb, 461, 3. Placed next 

suus or sul, 669, 1., 2. 
Quisquis, gen. relat., 187, 3. Quid- 
quid used of persons, 453, 1, N. 
Quitum, i in, 590, 1. 
Qulvis, gen. indef, 190, 2, 2); use, 

458; Urn, 581, VIII., 3, N. 
Quo, 304, II., 3, N. ; 305, II. ; 311, 5 ; 

w. part, gen., p. 209, foot-note 3; 

w. snb.i. of purpose, 497, II. 
Quoad, 311, 1; w. part, gen., p. 209, 

foot-note 3 ; in temp, clauses, 519. 
Qudcirca, 554, IV., 2. 
Quocumque, 305, N. 1. 
Quod, p. 151, foot-note 1 ; 311, 7 ; in 

causal clauses, 516. 
G«0(i-clauses, 540, IV., w. N. Kisi 

quod, 556, III., 1. See also Qui. 
Quoi for cui, quoius for ctijus, p. 74, 

foot-note 5. 
Quoliiet, 305, II. 
Quom, 305, IV. ; p. 161, foot-notes 1 

and 4 ; 311, 1, 4, and 7. 
Qudminus, 311, 5 ; w. Bubj., 497, II. ; 

499, 3, N. 2. 
Quoniam, composition, p. 6, foot-note 

5; 311, 7; m causal clauses, 516; 

w. relat., 517; 3, 2). 
Quoque, 310, 1; 554, I., 4; position, 

569, III. ; in, 594, 10. 
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QuOquo, 305, N. 1. 
Quorsum, 305, II. 
Quot, relat., 187, 4; interrog., 188, 4; 

correlat., 191. 
Quotannie, 304, II., 1, N. 
Quotiens, 305, IV. 

Quotus, relat., 187, 4 ; interrog. , 188, 4. 
Qmvis, 305, II. 
Qmim, 305, IV. ; see Oum. 

E 

E assimilated to I, 34, 2 ; dropped, 36, 
3, N. 3. Noun-stems in ?■, 60 ; verb- 
stems in supine, 256, 1. Deol. of 
nouns in r, 77. Quant, of final syl- 
lables jn r, 580, II., w. N. 2. 

-ra, -tSl, suffixes, 320. 

Sddm, deol., 59. 

Bdstrwm, plur. , 143, 2. 

Satis, circumlocutions w., 636, III., 
10. 

Satwm, a in, 590, 1. 

Ea/Bia, decl., 62, II., 1. 

Be, insep. prep., 308; in compds., 
344. 6 ; e m, 594, 2. Be tor re, 594, 
2, N. 8. 

-re for ris, 237. 

Eeading, rhythmical, 607. 

Bea/pse, p. 73, foot-note 5. 

Eeason, clauses expressing, 516. 

EecoUeotion, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, 1., 
2; gen. oiger., p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Beoordor w. gen., 406, II. ; w. aoc, 
407, N. 1, (1) ; w. abl. w. de, 407, 
N. 2. 

Beeuao, constr., p. 279, foot-note 2. 

Bed, insep. prep., 308: in oompds., 
344,6. 

Eeduplicated pronouns, 184, 4 ; per- 
fects, 255, 1. Quant, of first two 
syllables of trisyllabic redupHoated 
perfects, 591. Inorem. of redupli- 
cated forms of verbs, 586, 2. 

Eeduplioation in pres., 251, 6; perf, 
255, 1. ; compds., 255, I., 4. 

Befert, constr., 406, III. ; 408. 

Befertm w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Eeflexive pron., 184, 2. Eeflex. use 
ofpTOn.,448; 449. 

Eefusing, constr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 

EegardiSg, verbs of, w. two aces., 373 ; 
w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2) ; w. gen., 
403. 

Bigno w. gen., 410, V., 3. 

Eelative Pkonoun, 187 ; correlat., 
191; use, 453. Abl. of relat. for 
postquam, 430, N.' 2. Eelat. at- 
tracted, 445, 8. Eelat. clause w. 
Bubj. 01 desire, 483, 5 ; purpose, 497, 



I. ; result, 500, I. ; 503 ; to charac- 
terize indef or gen. anteoed., 503, 
I. ; after wmis, soius, etc., 603, II., 
1 ; after dignue, mmgnus, idsneus, 
aplms, 603, II., 2; after oomparat. 
w. guam, 503, II., 3. Eelat. clause' 
in condit., 607, 2; oonoess., 515, 

111., w. Js. 4; causal clause, 517. 
Eelat. clause w. inflnit., 524, 1,1)/; 
supplied by particip., 649, 4. Posi- 
tion of relaty569j III. ; before prep., 
569, II. , 1. Position of relat. clauses, 
672, II., N. 

Belaxo, relevo, w. abl., p. 219, foot- 
note 1. 

Eelieving, constr. w. verbs of, 414, 1. 

BeUnquo w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

Biliqvms, meaning, 440, N. 2. BUi- 
(imfaeere, 401, N. 4. 

Eeinaining, constr. w. verbs of, 601, 
1., 1. 

Eemembering, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 

Eeminding, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 
I. ; 410,1. 

Beminiscor w. gen. ,406, II. 

Eepeated action denoted by imperf. 
indie, 469, II. ; plup. indie, 518, 
N. 2, 2); imperf. or plup. subj., 

518. 1. 

Eepelling, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 2. 
BepevMnus, I in, p. 345, foot-note 5. 
BeposeO w. two aoos., 374, 2. 
Bequies, decl., ]37, 1; quant, of in- 

crem., 585, III., 3. 
Bee, deol., 120; w. adjs., 440, N. 4. 

Circumlocutions w. res, 636, III., 10. 
Eesisting, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 1. 
Bespaihca, deol. ,126. 
Bestat w. subj., p. 276, foot-note 2. 
BesUs, deol., 62, III. 
Eestrictive clauses w. quod, 503, N. 1. 
Eesdlt, subj. of, 500 ff. ; substant. 

clauses of, 501 ; peculiarities, 502 ; 

in relat. clauses, 503 ; ■v.quvn, 504 ■ 

w. special verbs, 505. Position oi 

clauses of result, 672, III., N. 
BMe,.&iaA.., 63, 2, (2). 
Eeticentia, 636, I., 3 ; 637, XI., S. 
i?«c. deol., 59 ; quant, of increm., 585, 

III., 3. 
Bfaa,e in, 577, 1., 2, (3). 
Ehetoric, figures of, 634, N. ; 637. 
Ehetorical questions, 523, II., 2. 
Ehythm, caesura of^ p. 367, foot-note 1. 
Ehythmio accent, 599. 
Ehythmical reading, 607. 
Bided w. aco., 371, III., N. 1. 
Eivejs, gend. of names of, 42, 1., 2{ 

43, 1. 
-ro, sufl^, 320, II. 
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Kogi w. two acos., 3H, 2; w. subj., 
p. 2i1i, foot-note 1. 

SSma, deel., 48, 4. 

Roman pronunciation of Lat., 5 ff. 
Roman authors, 640. Roman calen- 
dar, 641 ff. ; money, weights, and 
measures, 646 ff. ; names, 649. 

Roots, 814. Root-stems, 315. 

Has without gen. plur., 133, 5. 

Hdstrum, rostra, 132. 

-rs, decl. of nouns in, 65, 3, (1) ; 90. 

Sudis w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Eules of syntax, 558. 

Has, decl., 64, N. 3 ; 133, N. ; constr., 
880, 2, 1). Sure, 412, 1. Run, 
426,2. 

-rus, compar. of adjs. in, 163, 3. 

Eutuni, quant, of pen., 590, 1. 



S, sound, 7 ; 13, II. ; changed to r, 
81 ; dropped, 36, 3, N. 3; 36, 5, 1). 
Stems in s, 61. Decl. of nouns m s, 
64 ; 65, S ; 79 ff.; quant, of increm. , 
586, 1., 2; 585, II., 2. Final sylla- 
bles in s short before following con- 
sonant, 576, 1, N. 2. Final s dropped 
in poetry, 608, 1., N. 3. 

-Sj^patronymics In, 322. 

-sa, suffix, 320, n. 

Sacer, compar., 167, 2; w. gen., p. 
205, foot-note 3. 

Same, compar., 306, 4. 

Sat, ded., 133, 5. Sal, sates, 132. A 
in sai, 579, 2 ; quant, of increm., 
585, 1., 4, (3). 

Salix w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 2. 

Saluber, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

SaUUaris without superlat., 168, 3; 
w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Samnls, quant, of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

Sane quam as adverb, phrase, 305, 
N. £ 

Sapio w. aeo., 871, in., N. 1. 

Sapphic verse, 604, N. 1 ; 628, VI. 
and Vn. Sapphic stanza, 631, II. 
and III. 

SatU, compar., 306, 4 ; w. part, gen., 
p. 209, foot-note 3 ; compos, w. dat., 
384, 4, N. 1. 

Saturn, a in, 590, 1. 

Saiur, decl., 150, N., 2). 

Saying, constr. w. verbs of, 534, 1, N. 

1, (2)- 
Scanning, 607, N. 
Soazon, p. 361, foot-note 1. 
Scelus w. supine, 547, 1. 
Sddi, i in, 590, 1, 



Sciins w. force of Eng. adverb, 443, 

N. 1, (1). 
Scilied, 304, IV., N. 2. 
-SCO, inceptives m, 837. 
Se, insep. prep., 303 ; in compds., 344, 

6 ; 8 in, 594, 2. 
Second decl., 51 ff. Sec. conj., 207; 

208 ; 225 ; 261 ff. ; « in imperat., 581, 

IV., 3. See. pers. sing, of indef. 

you, 484, IV., N. 2. 
Secondary tenses, 198, II. Secondary 

stems, 315; 818. Second, suffixes, 

p. 154, foot-note 4. 
Secundum, w. ace., 433; 433, 1. 
Securis, deel., 62, III. 
Secus, 'sex,' defect., 134. Secus, 

' otherwise,' p. 145, foot-note 5. 
Sid for se, 184, 5. Sid, insep. prep., 

308 ; in compds, 344, 6. 
Sed, 310, 3 ; 554, III., 2. Mn solum 

(non modo or non tantum) — sed 

etiam, 554, I., 5. Sed, sed tamen, 

resumptive, 554, IV., 8. Position 

o{sed in poetry, 569, III., N. 
Sides, gen. plur., p. 86, foot-note 4. 
Sedtamea, 554, III., 3. 
Seeming, pred. gen. w. verbs of, 403. 
Selling, gen. w. verbs of, 405. 
Semel, p. 145, foot-note 4. 
SemetUts, decl., 62, III. 
Seuu-deponents, 268, 3; 283; 465, 

N. 2. 
Serninex, defect., 159, 11. 
Semi-vowels, 3, 11., 1. 
Senarius, 603, N. 6 ; 622. 
Senatus, deel., 119, 3. 
Sending, two dats. w. verbs of, 890, 

nTi72). 

Seneca, metres, 683, II., notes 2 and 3. 

Stnex, decl., 66 ; compar^ 168, 4. 

Sentences, svntiix, 345 ff. ; classifica- 
tion, 345 ff. ; sunplC; 347 ; 857 ; 
complex, 348 ; 359 ; compound, 349 ; 
declai-at., 350; in indir. disc, 523, 
I. ; imperat., 854. See also Exclama- 
tory, IiUerrogative, Conditional. 

Separation, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 4, 
2). Abl. of separat., 418 ; 414. 
Separat. producing emphasis, 561, 

Sg>se for se, 184, 5. 

Seotence of Tenses, 491 ff. ; pecu- 
liarities, 495. 

Seguitur w. subj., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Series, how begun and eontmued, 554 
I., N. 2. 

SertSs, defect., 122, 2. 

Serving, dat. w. verbs of, 885, 1, 

Senms, decl., 51. 

Sisceati used indefinitely, 174, 4. 
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Seae for ae, 184, 4. 

Sesterces, 647. 

Sestertium, sBstertium, 647, III. and 

Sestertius, 646 ; 647. 

Setius, quo setiiis for quOmdnus, 497, 
2, N. 

Sm, 310, 2. 

Ships, gend. of names of, 53, 1, (2). 

Short syllables, 575. 

Shortening of vowels, 21. 

Showing, two aoos. w. verbs of, 373. 

Si, derivat. and meaning, p. 73, foot- 
note 2 ; 311, 8 ; p. 281, foot-note 2 ; 
in oondit., 50V ff. ; w. perf indie., 
471, 5 ; w. plup. indio., 472j 2 ; w. 
subj. of desire, 483, 1. Si in con- 
cess^ 515, II. Si = to see whether, 
529,ljN. 1. Si qwidem, 507, 3, IS. 2. 

-si, suffix, 820, II. -Si in Greek dats. , 
68, 5; »in, 581, 1., 1. 

Sio, p. 73, foot-note 2; 804, III., 2; 
305, V. ; 551, N. 2 ; redundant, 
636, m., 7. 

Sicut, aiauti, 311^ 2. 

Simi for ainij 204, 2. 

-silis, adjs. m, 333. 

Silver age, 640, II., 2. 

Siheater, deol., 153, N. 1, 1). 

-sim in perf. sub,]., 240, 4; in ad- 
verbs, 304, 1., ]. 

-simS/, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

Similej 687, 1. 

Simiha, compar., 163, 2 ; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1 ; w. gen., p. 205, 
foot-note 3. 

-simo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

Simple sentence, 347 ; 357. Simp, ele- 
ments, 357, 2; subject, 358; pred., 
860. Simple words, 813, N. 2. 

Sinrnl, p. 145, foot-note 4 ; 311, 1 ; w. 
abl., 437, 2. Simul atque, do in 
temp, clauses, 518 ; w. perf. indie, 
471,4. 

SMWulac, mnulatque, 311, 1 ; in temp, 
clauses, 518 ; w. perf. indio., 471, 4. 

Sin, 311, 3 ; in oondit., 507 if. ; p. 
282, foot-note 1. Sm aUter, 552, 3. 

-sin m Grecli; dat. plur., 68, 5. 

Sine w. abl., 434. 

Singular, 44 ; wanting, 131. 

Siniatrd, coustr., 425, 2. 

Sino, constr., p. 810, foot-note 1. /in 
aitum, 590, 1. 

Siquidem, 311, 7 ; 507, 3, N, 2 j quant, 
of first syllab., 594, 10. 

Sitio w. ace, 371, III., N. 1. 

Sitia, decl., 62, II., 1. 

Slve, 310, 2; 554, II., 3. 

Size, gen, of, 419, 2, 1). 



Skai, gen. w. adjs. of, 899, 1., 2; gen. 
of ger., p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Smell, ace. w. verbs of, 371, HI. 

-SO, suffix, 820, II. iSoin fut. perf., 
240, 4. 

Socer, deol., 51, 4, 3). 

Soda w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Sol, decl., 60 ; 138, 5 ; 5 in, 579, 2. 

Solum, non aohim — aed etiam (verum 
etiam), 554, I., 5. 

Sohta, deol., 151 ; for Eng. adverb, 
443, N. 1, 2. Gen. of soma w. pos- 
sess., 398, 3. SSlm qm w. subj,, 
503, II., 1. 

Solvo, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

' Son,' apparent ellipsis of, 398, 1, N, 
2. Name of adopted son, 649, 8. 

Sonants, 3, II., 5, 1 : 3, N, 1, II., 1, 

Sona, defect., 159, II. 

-sorius, u1n, 587, III., 4. 

Sora, abl., 64, N. 3. 

Sotadeau verse, 626, N. 2. 

Source, abl. of, 413 ; 415. 

Space, aco. of, 879. 

Sparing, dat. w. verbs of, 385, II. 

Special constr. w. infln., 539. Gen. 
in spec, constr., 898. 

Speciea, decl., 122, 2. 

Specification, ace. of, 878 ; abl. , 424. 

Specimen without plur., 180, 1, 4). 

Specua, decl., 117, 1, 2); p. 50, foot- 
note 1 ; gend., 118, (2), 

Speech, parts of, 38, Figures of 
speech, 634 ff. 

Spea, decl., 122, 2. 

Sphtnx, deol., p. 38, foot-note S. 

Spirants, 3, II., 4, 2. 

SpoUo, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1, 

Spondaic line, 610, 3. 

Spondee, 597, 1. 

Square measure. Eom., 648, V. 

Stadium, 648, IV., N. 

Stanza, 606, Stanzas of Horace, 681, 

Status, constr., 498, I., N, ; p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 

Stem in deol., 46. Stem-characteris- 
tic, stem-ending, 46, 8. Stem in 
Deol. I., 48, 1; Deol. II., 61, 1; 
Decl: III., 57, 1 ; 68, 1 : 59, 1 ; 60, 
1 ; 61, 1 ; 62, 1 : 64, 1, 1) ; 66, 1 and 
3 : 69-98 ; Decl. IV., 116, 1 ; Deol. 
v., 120, 1. Stems of verbs, 202, 
notes 1 and 2 ; 203, N. 2 ; foi'matiou 
of, 249 ff. Stems of words, 315 ff. 
Stem-syllables, quant^ 588 ff. ; va- 
riation in, 593, 1. Primitives w, 
long stem-syllables, 595, 

Sterilia w. gen., p. 219, foot-note 4, 

Stirpe, constr., 415, II,, N. 
4 in, 590, 1. 
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Sto w. abl., p. 226, foot-uote I. E'm. 
stet%, a in statvm, 590, 1. 

Strigiks, deol., 62, III. 

Striving, oonsti-. w. verbs of, 498, II. 

Strix w. short inorem., p. Si3, foot- 
note 2. 

Strong caesura, p. 356, foot-note 4. 

StnOs, deol., p. 36, foot-note 4. 

Studeo, eonstr., 498, 11., N. 1 ; p. 274, 
foot-note 2. 

Stididmis w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 
w. gen. ofger., p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Sub inoompds., 344, 5; w. dat., 386. 
S«i> w. aoc. or abl., 435 : 435, N. 1 : 
435,1. 

ScEjECT, 356, 1 : simple, 358 ; com- 
plex, 359 ; modified, 359, N. 1. Subj. 
nom., 368. Subj. indef., 518, 2. 
Subj. ace., 536. Infin. as subj., 
538. Subject clauses, 501, 1. Sub- 
jects compared, 535, 5. Dat. w. 
adjs.signi^dng»u^'ec<, 391,1. Posi- 
tion of subj., 560. 

Subjective gen., 396, II. 

STrBjnscTiVB, 196, II. Syntax of subj. , 
411 S. ; tenseSj 4T8 ft. ; sequence, 
490 ff. Subj. in priu. clauses, 483 
ff. ; in subord. clauses, 490 ff. Subj. 
of desire, 483; 484; potent., 485; 
486 ; of purpose^ 497 tf. ; of result, 
600 ff. ; in condit., 507 ff. ; in con- 
cess., 515; in causal clauses, 510; 
517 ; in temp, clauses, 519 ff. ; in 
indir. disc, 523 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 
529 ff. ; in indir. questions, 529, 1. 
Subj. in questions of surprise, 486, 
n.,N. Subj. of desire for imperat., 
487, 4. -Is m subj., 581, VIII., 4; 
-is, 581, Vm., 5. 

SuBORDnrATE Clauses, 348, N. 2 ; 490 
ff. ; in indir. disc, 524. Subord. 
conjs., 311 ; 555; elements, 357, 1 ; 
position, 572. 

SuDstantive pron., p. 70, foot-note 3. 
Substant. clauses, 532 ff. ; 540 ; of 
purpose, 499, 3 ; of result, 501. Sub- 
stantives, see JVouiis. 

Suiter w. ace. or abl., 435. 

Suffixes, 46 : case-suffix, 46, 1. Suf- 
fixes in format, of words, 313 ff. 
Primary suffixes, 320. 

jSWi, decl.,184; use, 448; 449j placed 
next quisque, 569, I., 2. y in stif, 
581, 1., 2. 

Suitableness, constr. w. adjs. of, 391, 
T. ; 391, U., 1, 2). 

Sum w. dat., 387 ; two dats., 390, N. 
1, 1); pred. gen., 403; 404; abl., 
415, IIL, N. 1 ; p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Sammus, meaning, 440, K. 2. 



Siqjtlltx, decl., fil, N. 3; 130, 1, 4). 

Super in compds. w. ace, 372; dat., 
386 ; abl., 434, N. 1. Super w. ace. 
or abl., 435 ; 435, N. 2 ; 486, 1. 

SxTPEitLATivE, 160: irreg., 163; want- 
ing, 168 ; 169 ; fonned by maxime, 
170. Supcrlat. w. part, gen., 397, 
8 ; p. 209, foot-note 3. Use of su- 
perlat., 444. 

Siiperne, e final in, 581, IV., 4. 

Superus, compar., 163, 3. 

SupitfE, 200, III. ; endings, 248. Su- 
pine system, 222, III. Supine stem, 
256. Supine wanting, 262, notes 1 
and 2 ; 265 ; 266 ; 267, 3 ; 271, 1 and 
2; 272, 1 ; 272, notes 1 and 2; 276 ; 
278 ; 281 ; 282 ; 284 ; 284, N. 2. Su- 
pine in seq. of tenses, 496, IV. Use 
of sup., 546 ff. ; sup. in ■um, 645; 
646 ; w. eg, 546, 2 ; w. irl, 546, 8 ; 
sup. ins, 545; 547. Quant, of pen. 
of dissyllabic supines, 690. 

Stiprd w. aoc, 433 ; 433, 1. 

Suprimvs, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Sm-ds,_3, II., 5, 2; 3, N. 1, II., 2. 

-surio, desideratives in, 388. 

Surname in names of Eoman citizens, 
649, 2. 

SSi, deol., 66. 

Suusj 185 ; 448 ; 449 ; placed near 
qutsque, 669, 1, 2. 

Syllabic caesura, p. 356, foot-note 4. 

Syllables, 8; 14; 15, 3; quant., 575 
ff. Final syl. of verse either long 
or short, 605. 

Syllepsis, 636, n., 2. 

Symbols^ num. , 180. 

Synaei-esis, 60S, III. 

Synaloepha, synapheia, 608, 1., N. 5. 

Syncopated pron., 186, 3. 

Syncope, 608, XU.. -^ 635, 2. 

Synecaocbe, 637, T\ . 

Synesis, 636, IT., 4; 363, 4; 438, 6; 
445, 5 ; 449, 3 : 461. 

Synizesis, 608, III., N. 3. 

Synopsis of Decl. III., 69-98. Syn. of 
'conj., 223-230. 

Sttitas, 345 ff. ; sentences, 345 ff. ; 
nouns, 362 ff. ; adjs., 438 ff. ; prons., 
445 ff. ; verbs, 460 ff. ; paitieles, 561 
ff. Eules of syntax, 568. Arning. 
of words and clauses, 559 ff. Figures 
of syntax, 634, N. ; 636. 

Systole, 608, YI. 



T, sound, 7 ; 13, II. T changed to 
d, 33, 2 ; assimilated to n or s, 34, 
1 ; dropped before s, 36, 2 ; when 
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final, 36, 5, 2). Stems in t, 58. 

GeuQ. of nouns in t, 111. T 

changed to a in supinej 256, 1. 

Quant, of final syllables in <, 579, 

2; 580, II. : 580, III., N. 2, 1). 
-ta, -ta, suffixes, 320. Nouns in -ta, 

325 
Taedk, oonstr., 409, III. ; 410, IV. 
Taking away, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 2. 
TdlU, 186, 4; eorrelat., 191. 
Taipa, gend., 48, 5. 
Tarn, p. 75, foot-note 1; 304, I., 4; 

305, V. ; meaning and use, 551, N. 

2. Tarn — guam, 555, II., 1. 
Tamen, 310, 3; 554, III., 2; oompds., 

554, III., 8. 
Tametn, 311, 4 ; in concess., 515, II. 
Tandem in questions, 351, 4. 
Tanqaam, 311, 2. Tanquam, tan- 

quam si, in condit., 513, II. 
Tantisper, 304, V., N. 2. 
Tantopere, meaning and use, 551, N. 2. 
Tantum abest ut, 502, 3. NOn tan- 

ium — sed eiiam (verum etiam), 554, 

I., 5. 
Tardus, demonstr., 186, 4; eorrelat., 

191 ; w. interrog., 454, 4. Tanti, 

oonstr., p. 215, foot-note 2 ; 405. 

Tantum attest id, 502, 8. 
-tar, suffix, 320, 1. 
-iSs, nouns in, 325. 
Taste, ace. w. verbs of, 371, III. 
-tat, suffix, p. 157, foot-note 9. 
Tautology discriminated from pleo- 
nasm, p. 371, foot-note 1. 
Taxis for tetigerls, 240, 4. 
Teaching, two aces. w. verbs of, 374. 
Ted for te, 184, 5. 
Temperd, oonstr., 385, 1. 
Templum, deol., 51. 
Temporal oonjs., 311, 1 ; 555, I. 

Temp, clauses, 518 fl'. : position, 

572,11., N. 

; w. infin., 533, N. 3. 



Tmer, decl., 150, N^., 1). 

Tenses, 197 ; prin. and histor., 198. 
Tense-signs, 242; 243. Tenses of 
indie, 466 ff. ; subj., 478 ff. ; im- 
perat^ 487 ff. Seq. of tenses, 490 
Sf. Tenses in temp, clauses, 518, 
notes 1 and 2; in indir. disc., 525. 
Tenses of infin., 537 ; particip., 550. 

Tento, constr., 498, II., N. 1. 

Tenus, p. 145, foot-note 5; w. gen., 
398, 5: w. abl., 434; after its case, 
434, N. 4 ; 569, II. 

Ter, e in, 579, 3. 

-ter, suffix, 320, II. ; p. 155, foot-note 
1. Adverbs in -ter, 804, 1 V . Nouns 
in -ter, 326; decl., 60, 3. 



Terence, peculiarities in versification, 
578, N. 2; 580, III., notes 3 and 4; 
metres, 633, III. 

Termiuational compar., 161 ff. 

Terra, constr., 425, 2. Terrae, locat,, 
p. 229, foot-note 1. 

Terrester, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Testis sum, constr., 535, 1., 3. 

Teti for te, 184, 4. 

Tetrameter, 603, N. 2; dactylic, 616. 

Tetrapody, 597, N. 4. 

Tetrastich, 606, N. 

ThebaiSj a in, p. 345, foot-not« 1. 

Thematic vowel, p. 94, foot-note 1 ; 
251 

Thesi'sj 600. 

Thinking, constr. w. verbs of, 534, 1, 
N. 1, (2); 535, I., 1. 

Third decl., 55 S. ; adjs., 152 fl^. ; -o 
in, 581, II., 2. Third conj., 209; 
210 ; 227 ; 228 ; 269 ff. 

Threatening, dat. w. verbs of, 385, II. 

-ti, suffix, 320 ; p. 157, foot-notes 7 
and 9. 

-tia., suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

Tibur, decl., 66, 4. 

-ticius, adjs. in, 333, 5. 

-tico, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-ticus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-tie, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

-tills, adjs. in, 333. 

-tim, adverbs in, 304, I., 1. 

-timi., suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9; 
-tima, p. 157, foot-note 9. 

Time, adverbs of, 305, N. 2, 2). Aco. 
of time, 379 : abl., 429 ; 379, 1. 
Time denoted by preps, w. ace, 
379, 1 ; 429, 2 ; w. abl., 429, 1. Time 
since, 430, N. 3. Adjs. of time, 443, 
N. 2. Time denoted by particip., 
549, 1. See also Temporal clauses. 

Times or morae, 597. 

Timed, constr., 385, 1 ; p. 274, foot- 
note 3. 

-timo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

-timus, a, um, suffix, p. 157, foot- 
note 9. _ Adjs. m -Umus, 330, 1. 

-tio, -tion, -tionl, suffixes, p. 158, 
foot-note 1. Nouns in -tie, 326. 

Tis for twi, 184, 5. 

Titles, superlat. as, 444, 1, N. 

-tlVUS, adis. in, 333, 5. 

Tmesis, 636, V., 3. 

' To,' how translated, 384, 3. 

-to, suffix, 320, II. 

-to for tor in imperat., 240, 5. 

Tojiitrus, decl., 117, 1, 8). 

-tor, suffix, 320, II. 

-tor, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1, 
Nouns in -tor, 326 ; as adjs., 441, 8. 
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tSlia, -tOTlo, suffixes, p. 158, foot- 
note i. 6 in toria, 5St, III., 4. 

tSrium, -torius, o in, 587, III, 4. 

Tot, demon., 186, 4: oorrelat., 191. 

Tatiins, 305, IV. 

Totus, demon., 186, 4. 

Totus, deol., 151, 1 ; w. loo. abl., 425, 
2. lUus for Eng. adverb, 448, N. 

Towns, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2 ; 

oonstr., 428 • wliitlier, 380, II. ; 

whence, 412, II. ; wliere, 425, II. 
-tra, suffix, 320, I. 
TydOor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 
Trans in compds., 344, 5; w. aoo., 

372; w. two aocs., 376. Trans w. 

ace., 433 ; 433, 1. 
Transitive verbs, 193, I. 
Translation of subiunctive, 196, II. : 

infln., 200, I. 
Trees, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2; 

names of, in -us, decl., 119, 2. 
Tris, deol., 175. 
Tribrach, 597, II. 
Tribuo w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 
Tribus, deol., 117, 1, 1); gend., 118, 

-trie, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 

Tricolon, p. 352, foot-note 3. 

Trihemimeral caesura, p. 356, foot- 
note 4. 

Trihemimeris, 597, N. 4. 

Trimeter, 603, N. 2. 

Tripodv, 597, N. 4. 

Tristioh, 606, N. 

Tristior, tristis, deol., 154. JHstis 
vr. force of Eng. adverb, 443, N. 1 , 

Trisyllabic reduplicated perfects, 
quant, of first two syllables, 591. 

-tnz, nouns in, 326 ; as a^js., 441, 3. 

-tro, suffix, 320, II. 

Trochaic verse, 603, N. 1 ; 618 ff. ; 
stanza, 631, X. ; caesura, p. 356, 
foot-note 4. 

Trochee, 597, II.; irrational, 598, 1,1). 

Tropes, 637, V., N. 

-trum, nouns in, 326. 

Truths, gen., expressed by pres. in- 
die, 467, II.; in condit., 508, 5; 
511, 1. 

Tt changed to st, ss, or s, 35, 3. 

21s, decf, 184. 7in iiM, 581, I., 2. 

-tu, jtu, suffijces, 320. 

-tua, -tudon, suffixes, p. 158, foot- 
note 3. 

Tuli, u in, 590, 1. 

Turn, p. 75, foot-note 1 ; 304, I., 4 ; 
305, IV. ; in series, 554, I., N. 2. 
Turn — te»», cum — turn, 564, I. , 5, 



-turn, nouns in, 323. 

TwmuUus, deol., 119, 3. 

Tune, 304, I., 4; 305, IV. 

-tuo, sufiix,J). 158, foot-note 1. 

-tura, sufiSx, p. 158, foot-note 4. 
Nouns in -tura, 326. 

-turio, desideratives in, 338. 

-turo, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 

Twrpis w. supine, 547, N., 1. 

Turns, deol^ 62. 

-turus, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 

Tus, defect., 133, N. 

-tus, adverbs in, 304, IV. ; nouns in, 
326 ; adjs. in, 328. 

-tus, nouns in, 324 ; 325. 

Jhssts, deol., 62. 

-tut, -tati, suffixes, p. 158, foot-note 
3. 

Thus, possess., 185. 

Two aces., 373 ; 374. Two dats., 390. 
Two n^atives, 553. Two copula- 
tives, 554, 1., 5. 

U 

U, u, sound, 5 ; 10 ; 11. Uw. sound 
of w, 5, 4 ; 10, 4, 6). 17 parasitic, 
p. 4, foot-note 5 ; interohanged 
with V, 29; dropped, 36, 4. V- 
nouns, 116. Nouns in u, defect., 
134. Sup. in 6, 545 ; 547. P^or k, 
final, 580, 1. ; in increments of deol., 
585 ; 585, V. ; conj., 586 ; 586, IV. 
Uas consonant, 608, III., N. 2. 

-u, suffix, 320. 

Uber, neut. plur., 158, 1. 

UH, 304, HI., 2 ; 305, 1. ; p. 151, foot- 
note 1 ; 311, 1 ; w. part, gen., p. 
209, foot-note .3 ; in temp, clauses, 
518 ; 471, 4. I in uH, 681, I., 2 ; 
quant, of ult. in compds., 594, 9. 

Uoieumgue, ubiubi, p. 75, foot-note 3 ; 
305, N. 1. 

Ubims, 305, 1. 

-ubus for -iAjM, 117, 1. 

-uceus, u in, 587, III., 1. 

-uc^, acl,{s. m, 333, 5. 

-udo, a in, 587, 1., 2. 

-ugo, nouns in, 324, N. ; a in, 587, 
l.,2. 

Ui, sound, 12, 2. 

-uis for -m, 117, 2. 

-ula, nouns in, 321 ; « in, 587, II., 3. 

-ulentus, u in, 687, IV., 1. 

-ulis, u in, 587, 1., 4. 

r/Mtw, deol., 151, 1 ; use, 457.. 

UUenor, uUimus, 166. Ultimus, 
force of, 440, N. 2 ; 442, N. 

ffUrd w. aoo., 433 ; 433, I. 

-alum, -ulus, in nouns, 321 ; in 
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adja. 
{Tin 



\et, auo, lii. 

adi, for -enduSy -endlj 



I 5; oompar., 169, 3. 
''m-uliim, -ulus, 587, II., 3. 

-um in gen. plur. of nouns, 57 ; p. 
36, foot-notes 3 and i ; p. 38, foot- 
note 2; 67; adjs,, 158, 2. Nouns 
in -us and -um, heteroclites^ 139; 
heterogeneous, 144. Adverbs in 
-um, 304, I., 3, 1); num., 181, N. 
2; superlat., 306, 6. Supine in 
-um, 545; 546; w. eo, 546, 2; w. 
in, 546, 3. 

-um for drum, 49, 3 ; drum, 52, 3. 

•una, a in, 587, 1., 5. 

Uncia, 646, 1, N. ; 646, 3, 1)— 4). 

Dnclotliing, aoo. w. verbs of, 377. 

-uncula, -unculus, diminutives 
in, 321, 3. 

Unde, undelibet, 305, III. 

-undus, 
239. 

Unguis, deol., 62, IV. 

Dmon, dat. w. verbs denoting, 385, 4, 
3). 

Dnlike, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 391, 
II., 4,^2). 

Lnquam, 305, IV, 

-unt, sufflix, 320, II. 

tJnus, decl., 151, 1 ; 175 ; followed by 
ab]. w. prep., p. 209, foot-note 1 ; 
gen. of, w. possess., 398, 3. Unus 
w. force of Eng. adverb, 448, N. 1, 
(2). Unus qui w. subj., 503, II., 1. 

-Onus, * in, 587, 1., 5. 

Unusquisgue, deol., p. 77, foot-note 1. 

-uo, suffix, 320, 11. 



Denom. verbs 
in -MO, 335. 

-ur, Buflix, 320, II. ; deol. of adjs. in, 
150, N.; gend. of nouns in. 111; 
114. 

Urbs, deol., 64. 

Urging, constr. w. verbs of, 499, 2. 

-urio, u in, 587, IV., 2. 

-us, suflix, 320, II. ; adverbs in, 304, 
I., 3, 1); nouns in, 326, 2; 327. 
Us for e in voo., 52, 2. Decl. of 
nouns in ws, 51 ; 85; 116; inMs,84; 
quant, of increm., 585, V., 1. Deol. 
of names of trees in us, 119, 2. 
Neuters in vs,^ Decl. II., 51, 7. 
Gend. of nouns in us, us, Deol. III., 
Ill ; 115. Nouns in us and um, 
hetoroclites, 139 ; heterogeneous, 
144; 145. Compar. of adjs. in us 
preceded by vowel, 169, 2. Us or 
us final, 580, III. , w. N. 2 ; 581 , 1 X. 

Useful, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 391, 



I.; arf, 391, II., 1, (2). 
Uspiam,, usquam, 305, 1. 
Usque w. preps., 433, N. 2. 

aoe., 437, 1. 



Umis w. abl., 414, IV. 

m, uti, 304, III., 2 ; 305, V. ; 311 ; p. 
151, foot-note 1. Ut, ut pnmum, 
' as soon as,' 471, 4. Ut w. subj. 
of desire, 483, 1 ; w. subj. in ques- 
tions, 486, II., N. ; w. subj. of pur- 
pose, 497, II. ; after verbs of lear- 
mg, 498, III., N. 1. Ut lie, ut non, 
for ni, 499, 1. Ut omitted, 499, 2; 
502, 1. Ut w. subj. of result, 500, 
II. Ut SI w. subj. in condit., 513, 
II. Utm oonoess. , 515, III. Ut—sic, 
uf — ita, involving concess., 515, N. 
5. Ut — ita w. superlat., 555, II., 1. 
ra w. relat., 517, 3, 1). fi! m temp, 
clauses, 518. Ut quisque — ita, 458, 
2. Quant, of ult. of uti in compds., 
594, 9. 

-ut, decl. of nouns in, 78. 

Uter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 

Uter, decl., 151, 1: correlat., 191. 

Utercunque, uterlwet, uterque, utervis, 
decl., 151, N. 2. Uterque, constr., 
397, N. 2; meaning and use, 459, 
4; w. plur. verb, 461, 3. Is in 
utenis, 581, Vlll., 3, N. 

UK, see Ut. 

-utim, u in, 587, 1. , 7. 

Utinam w. subj. of desire, 488, 1. 

Utor, constr., 421, I. ; 421, N. 4; ge- 
rundive, 544, 2, N. 5. 

Utpote, 811, 7 ; w. relat., 517, 3, 1). 

Utrinde, 304, III., N. 

Utrum, 310, 2, N. ; 311, 8 ; 353. 

-utus, u in, 587, I., 7. 

Uu avoided, p. 15, loot-note ]. 

-uus, adjs. in, 333, 5. 

-ux, decl. of noims in, 97; -»a;, 97, 
N. 1. 



V originally not distinguished from 
u, 2, 5. Sound of v, 7. V inter- 
changed w. u, 29 ; treated as guttu- 
ral, 80, N. 1 ; changed to c, 33, 1, 
N. ; dropped, 36, 4. 

-vi,, suffix, 320, I. 

Vacuus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Vae, 312, 3 ; w. dat., 881, N. 3, 3). 

Vdh, interj., 312, 1. 

Palde quam in adverb, phrase, 305, 
N. 4. 

Value, gen. of, 404. Gen. w. verbs of 
valuing, 404. 

Vannus, gend., 58, 1, (2). 

Variable rad. vowel, 20, N. 2 ; 57, 2 ; 
58,1,2); 60, 1, 2); 61, 1,2). 

Variation in quant, of stem-syllables, 
598, 1. 

Varieties of verse, 609. 
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73,8, ded., 1S6, 2. 

Vas, a in, 679, 8: quant, of increm., 
585, 1., 4, (2). 

Votes, decl., p. 86, foot-note 4. 

Ve, insep. prep., 308 ; 8 in, 594, 2. 

Ve, vel, 310, 2 ; 554, II., 2. F«i— »«?, 
554, 11., N. Position of i>el in po- 
etry, 569, III., N. ; in prose, 569, 

Velvilui, 2; 554, II., 2. Vehit, ve- 
Imt m, in ooudit., 518, II. 

VenaMa w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Venit in mentem w. gen., 406, N. 

VenteTj deol., 65, 1, 2). 

Vsr without plur., 180, 1, 4) ; quant. 
of Inorem., 585, III., 3. 

Verb stems, format, of, 249 S. 

Verbal endings, analysis of, 241 S. 
Verbal roots, 314, 1. Verbal nouns 
in u defect., 134. Verbal nouns w. 
infiu., 533, 8, N. 3. 

Verbs, Etymology of, 192 S.; classes, 
193 ; voicCj mood, tense, numb., 
pers., 194 ff. ; infln.,ger., sup., par- 
tioip., 200; oonj., 201 ff. ; prin. 
parte, 202 ; paradigms, 204 ff. ; oom- 
parat. view, 213 if. ; verbal inflec- 
tions, 220 ff. ; systems, 222 ; synop- 
sis, 223 ff. ; dep. verbs, 281 ff ; 
periphrast. conj., 233 ff. ; peculiari- 
ties in conj., 235 ff. ; analysis of 
verbal endings, 241 ff. ; tense-signs, 
242 ff. ; mood-signs, 244 ff. ; pers. 
endings, 247 ff. ; format, of stems, 
249 ff. ; pres. stem, 250 ; 251 ; perf. 
stem, 252 ff. ; sup. stem, 256 ; clas- 
sification, 257 ff. ; Conj. I., 257 ff. ; 
Coni. U., 261 ff. ; Conj. III., 269 ff. ; 
Coiy. IV., 284 ff. ; irreg. verbs, 289 
ff. ; defect., 297 ff. ; impers., 298 ff. ; 
derivation, 885 ff. ; dienom., 335 ; 
frequent., 836 ; incept., 387 ; desid- 
erat., 838; dimin., 839; compds., 
344. 

Verbs, Syiitax of, 460 ff. ; agree- 
ment, 460 ff. Verb omitted, 868, 
8; 528, I., N. Voices, 464; 465. 
Indie, and tenses, 466 ff. Subj. and 
tenses, 477 ff. ; subj. in prin. clauses, 
483 ff. Imperat. and tenses, 487 ff. 
Subord. clauses, 490 ff. ; seq. of 
tenses, 490 ff. Pui-pose, 497 ff. ; re- 
sult, 500 ff. ; condit. sentences, 506 
ff. ; concess. clauses, 515 ; causal 
clauses, 516 ; 517 ; temp, clauses, 
518 ff. ; indir. disc, 522 ff. : indir. 
clauses, 528 ff. Infin.,532tt. Sub- 
stant. clauses, 540. Ger., 541 ; 642. 
Gerundive, 543 ; 544. Supines, 545 
ff. Partioip., 548 ff. Position of 



modifiers of verb, 567. -0, o, in 
verbs, 581, II., 2 ; -a, 681, III., 3. 

Vm, 304, II., 2. 

Fei'eor, oonstr., p. 274, foot-note 3. 

Vergil, versification, 630. 



Verd, p. 146, foot-note 1 ; 310, 3 ; 

554, m., " 

in. 



2 and 4; position, 569, 



Verse, caesura of, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

Verses, 601 ; name, 603 ; varieties, 609. 

Versifioatiost, 596 ff. Feet, 597. 
Verses, 601 ; names of, 603 ; 604. 
Figures of pros. , 608. Varieties of 
veiBe, 609. 

Versus, p. 145, foot-note 5; w. aoc., 
433 ; as adverb, 488, N. 2 ; position, 
569, II. 

Verts w. two dats., 890, N. 1, 2). 

Vera, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

Verum, 310, 3; 554, III., 2 ; non 
sohan (non modo or n6n tantum) — 
verum eiiam, 554, I., 5. Verum, 
virum, tameti, resumptive, 554, IV. , 3. 

Verumtamsn, 654; III., 8. 

Vereex, quant, of morem., 585, III., 3. 

Vescor, constr., 421, 1. ; 421, N. 4. 

Vesper, decl., 51, 4. Vesper (for ves- 
peris), decl., 62, N. 2. 

Vespera without plur., 130, 1, 4). 

Vespertimis, i in, p. 345, foot-note 6. 

Vestras, deol., 185, N. 3. 

Vestrl, vestrum, 446, N. 3. 

Veto, constr., p. 810, foot-note 1; 
vetor, 584, 1, N. 1. 

Vetiis, deol., 158 ; compar., 163, 1, N. ; 
167, 2. 

Vu^niae, locat., p. 229, foot-note 1. 

Vicinus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Vicis, defect., 133, 1. 

Vidi, i in, 581, IV., 3. 

Vmiicet, 304, IV., N. 2. 

Videor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (1). 

Vir, decl., 51, 4, 1) ; ^ in, 579, 8. 

Virgo, deol., 60. 

Virtus, decl., 58. 

Virus, decl., 51, 7 ; gend., 58, 2. 

Vis, deol., 66; p. 88, foot-note 4; 
quant, of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

Vixdwm,55i, I., 1. 

-vo, suffix, 320, U. 

Vocative, irr^., 52, 2; 68, 8. Syn- 
tax, 869. Voc. in exclamat., 381, 
N. 3, 1). Position of voc, 569, VI. 
1 in Greek voc. sing., 581, 1., 2; -d 
in, 581, III., 2 ; -es in, 581, VI., 3 ; 
-Ss in plur., 581, IX., 2. 
Voices, 195 ; 464 ; 465. 

Vols w. eth. dat., 889, N. 2 ; w. subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 1 ; 499,2; w. in- 
fin., p. 810, foot-note 1. VoUrts w. 
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dat. of possess., 387, N. 8. Inorem. 
of vols and oompds., 586, 1. 

Volueer, deol., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Fohicris, p. 36, foot-note 3. 

-volus, compos, in, 312, 1 ; compar., 
164. 

Feti, constr., 410, III., N. 2. 

Vowels, 3, I. ; sounds, 5 ; 9 ff. ; 15, 
1. Classitteation of vowels, 3, I. 
Phonet. changes, 20 ff. Vowels 
lengthened, 20 ; shortened, 21 ; 
weakened, 22 ; contracted, 23 ; 
changed, 24 ; assimilated, 25 ; dis- 
similated, 26; dropped, 27; inter- 
changed with consonants, 28 ; 29. 
Variable vowel, 20, N. 2; 57, 2; 
58, 1, 2) ; 60, 1, 2) ; 61, 1, 2). 
Favorite vowels, 24. Vowels de- 
veloped by liquids or nasals, 29, N. 
Order of vowels in strength, 22. 
Themat. vowel, p. 94, foot-note 1 ; 
251. Vowel-stems, compar. of adjs. 
in, 162, N. Final vowel elided, 
608, I. ; shortened in hiatus, 608, 
II., N. 3. Quant, before two con- 
sonants or a double cons., 651. 

Ftilg'm, deol., 51, 7 ; geud., 53, 2. 

Vutpemla^ p. 159, foot-note 1. 

-vus, adjs. in, 333, 5. 

W 

Want, gen. w. verbs of, 410, V., 1. 
Watches of night, 645, 1. 
Way, adverbs of, 305, N. 2, 3). 
Weak caesura, p. 356, foot-note 4. 



Weakening of vowels, 22 ; diphthongs, 
28, N. 

Weights, Eoman, 646 ; 648. 

' Wile,' apparent ellipsis of, 398, 1, 
N. 2. 

Winds, gend. of names of, 42, 1., 2. 

Wishing, constr. w. verbs of, 535, II. 

Without, constr. w. verbs of being 
without, 414, 1. 

Women, names of, 649, 4. 

Words, formation of, 318 ff. ; deriva- 
tion, 321 ff. ; arrang., 559 ff. 

X 

X, sound, 13, n. ; dro_pped, 36, 3, N. 
2. Deol. of nouns in x, 64 ; 65, 3 ; 
91 ff. ; gend., 105 ; 108. Xlength- 
cns preceding syllable, 576, II. 



Y only in foreign words, 2, 6 ; sound, 
5, 2 ; 10 ff. Decl. of nouns in jr, 
78 ; gend., 111. For y, final, 580, 
I. ; in increments, 585. 

-ys, ded. of nouns in, 68, 2 ; 86 ; 
gend., 107. Ts final, 580, III. 

-yx, -yx, decl. of nouns in, 97, N. 2. 



Z only in foreign words, 2, 6 ; length" 

ensprecedii 
Zeugma, 636, 



ens preceding syllable, 576, II. 
"-6, n., 1. 
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SHOWING THE CORRESPONDING ARTICLES IN THE 
TWO EDITIONS. 



1-4 


1-4 


6, 6 


9 


r'. 


10 


8 


11 


9 


12 


10-12 . . . 


IS 


13 


14,1 


14 


14,2 


15 


.::::::. ...5 


16 


6 


17 


7 


18 


8 


19 


15 


20 


16 


21 .... 


16,1. 


22 


16, n. 


23 


16 m. 


24 


17 


25 


18 


26 


19 


27 . .. 


20 


28 


24 


28,2,2).. 
29 


25,1 

21 


30 


22 


31 


27 


32 


23 




26, 28 


33 


30 


34 

35 


....36,5,1) 
31, 1 




32, 35 


36 


36, 2 


37-120 


37-120 


120, 3 


121 


120 4 . ~ 


122 


121 


123 


122 

123 


...47, note 1 


124-189.... 
190 


....124^189 
190, 1 


191 


190. 2 


191 


192-195.... 
196 I 


192-196 

196 


196, n. ... 


200 


197. 


197 



OLI). HTKW. 

198, 1 197, N..1 

198, 2 198 

198, 3 197, N. 2 

199 199 

200 201 

201 202 

202 203 

203 203, 1 

204^212 204r-212 

213 220 

214 221 

215 222 

216,217,1 22S 

217, n 224 

218, 1 225 

218, n 226 

219, 1 227 

219, n 228 

220, 1 229 

220,11 230 

221 217 

222 218 

223 219 

224. — 

225 231 

226 232 

227-230 — 

231 233 

232 234 

233 234, N. 

234 235 

235 236 

236 237 

237 238 

238 239 

239 240 

240,1 213,214 

240, n. andm..215, 216 

241-256 241-256 

257 256, 1 

258, 1., 1... 30; 36,3,1) 

258, 1., 2 36,2 

258, 1., 3 33,1 

258, 1., 4 34, l.N. 

258,1., 5 36, 8, N. 3 

258, n., land 2.... 33, 1 
258, II.. 3 84, N. 



OLD. NBW. 

258, II., 4 29 

259 257 

260 258 

260,1 and 2.. 257, notes 

1 and 2 

261 269, 1 

261^ 1 and 2. . . 269, notes 

1 and 2 

262 259, 2 

263 260 

264 261 

265 262 

266 262, N. 1 

267 262, N. 2 

268 263 

269, 1 265 

269,n 264 

270, 1 267,1 

270, n.,1 266 

270,11., 2 267,2 

270, ni 267,3 

271 268 

272, 1 269 

272,11 270 

273, I., 1 271,1 

273, L, 2 272,1 

273, n.,1 271,2 

273, IL,2 272, 2 

273, m 272,3 

274,275,1 273,274 

275, n 275 

276 276 

276,1 277, N. 

277-279 277-279 

280 272, N. 1 

281 272, N. 2 

282 280 

282, 1 281 

282, n 282 

283-285 283-285 

286, 1 286 

286,11 287 

287 287, N. 

288-303 288-303 

304 305, N. 2 

305 306 

306 307 
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OLD. NEW. 

307 308 

308, 309 809 

310-312 310-312 

813, 1 313 

313,11 340 

313, 1 313, N. 2 

— 314-3 20' 

314, 315 321 

316 322 

317 323 

318 324 

319 325 

320, 321 326, 327 

322, 323 328 

324 329 

325 330 

326 331 

327 332 

328 333 

329 334 

330, 381 385 

832, 1 336 

832,11 387 

332,111 338 

332, IV 389 

333-887 304, 805 

338,1.-111., 1 340 

338, 2 844,5 

338,3 344, 6 

339 341 

339,1 843,11. 

839, 2 341,1 

340 342 

,341 344, 1^ 

342 304, 305 

343 345 

344 346 

845, 1 347 

345, n 348 

345, Hi 849 

346, 1 350 

846, II., 1 351 

346, II., 2 353 

346, II., 3 852 

346,111. 354 

346, IV 855 

347 356 

848 357 

849 357, 1 

850 357,2 

351 858 

852 359 

353 360 

854 381, 1 

355 861, 2 

856 361, 8 

857-361 — 

862,363 862,368 

868, 4 864 



OLD, SEW. 

364, 365 365 

366 — 

— 366, 367 

367, 868 368 

369-371 369-871 

371, 4 372 

371, 5 871, IV. 

871, 6 464 

371, 7 371,1., N. 

372... — 

373, 374 873,874 

874, 4 534 

374, 5 875 

874, 6 376 

874, 7 877 

375 536 

376 — 

377 870, II. 

378 379 

379 380 

380 378 

381 381 

382, 888 382, 888 

384-396 384-396 

896,111 397 

897 898 

398,1 396, v., N. 3 

398, 2 395, N. 2 

898, 3.. 896, II., N.; 896, 

in., N. i 

398, 4.. 396, III., N. 1: 

897, N. 8 
398,5 384, 4, N. 2 

899, 1-4 399 

399, 5 400 

400 — 

401,402 401,402 

402, land 2.... 404, 405 

402, 3 401, N. 4 

403 403 

404,1 401, N. 3 

405 — 

406-408 406-408 

409 410, V. 

410-410, 2 409 

410, 8-7 410 

411,1 397,4 

411,2 398,5 

412,413 367; 411 

414-414, 2 413; 416 

414,3 419,111. 

414,4 418; 420 

414, 5 and 6 415,1. 

414,7.. 418; 419, 1.; 419,1 

415 ■ — 

416 422 

417 417 

418 423 

419,1 421,1. 



OLD. 3?EW. 

419,11 425, 1, N. 

419, III.. 421, II.; 414, 

I. and III. 

419, IV.. 421, III.; 425, 

1, N. 

419, V 414, IV. 

419, 2..421,noteBland2 

419,3 414, notes 2-4 

419,4, 1) 421, N. 4 

419,4,3) 421, N. 3 

420 867; 411 

421.-425,1. and II. ; 412 

422 425, land 2 

422, 2 412, 2 

423 425, 3 

428, 1 412, 3 

424 426 

— 427, 428 

425 413-415 

426 429 

427 430 

428 419, II. ; 419, 2 

429 424 

430, 481 431 

432-440 432-440 

441, land 2 441 

441,4 440, N. 4 

441,5 395, N. 2 

441, 6 440 notes 1-8 

442-463 442-463 

464 195 

465-465,11 464 

465, 1-3 465 

466-474 466-474 

— 475 

475 476 

476 478 

477 479, 480 

478 481, 482 

479 496 ( 

480 490, 491 

481, 1 492 

481,11 493 

481,111 494 

481, III., land 2.... 496 

481, IV 495,11. 

481, V 495,111. 

481, VI 495, IV. 

482..495,I.,VI.,andVII. 

483, 484 477 

485,486 485,486 

486, 4 and 6.. 485, notes 

486,5 518,1 

487,488 483,484 

488,1-5 483,1-5 

489 497; 500 

490 497, 1; 500 

491 497, 1 

492,498 498,499 
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498, 4 483, 3, N. 

494 600 

495 601 

495,2, 2).... 486, II., N. 

496 602 

49r 497, 2 

498 504 

499 497, 2 

BOO 497; 500 

500,3 603, N. 3 

BOl 603 

— 505 

502 606 

503, T. and II 513 

503, ni 507 

504 509, 510 

505 513, I. 

606 513,11. 

607-510 507-510 

510, 2 511, 2 

511-511, 2 611 

511, 3 512 

512 511 

513 507, 2 

514 514 

515, 516 515 

517, 1 517 

517, n 516 

518,1 517; 515, m. 

518,11 521 

519 517 

520 516 

521, 1 619,2 

521,11 520 

522 519 

523 520 

524 528, 2, N. 

525, 526 629 

527 528; 529, U. 
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ROCKWOOD'S 

CICERO'S CATO MAIOR 
DE SENECTUTE 

Edited with Introduction and Notes by 

FRANK ERNST ROCKWOOD, A.M., 

Professor of Latin in Bucknell University. 

Linen, i2mo, 159 pages. Price, 90 cents 



Cicero's defense of old age is so ciiarraing in style and so inter- 
esting in matter that it deserves something more by way of commen- 
tary than mere discussion of grammatical and linguistic usage. 
Accordingly an attempt has been made in the illustrative notes, on 
the pages with the text, to give prominence to the historical and 
literary features of the essay, and to show by numerous quotations 
what ancient and modern authors have uttered like thoughts, couched 
in similar forms of expression. 

In order that the chief emphasis may be placed on the literary 
element, the grammatical and textual commentary is placed in a 
separate body of notes following the text. The commentaries are 
supplemented by a list of variations from the text of Mtlller, an 
index to the notes and an index of proper names. 

The text is preceded by an introduction containing a life of 
Cicero, a resume of his works, a valuable bibliography, and a discussion, 
analysis and summary of the De Senectute, 



Copies of Cicero's Cato Maior De Senectute will be sent, prepaid, 
.to any address on receipt of the price by the Publishers : 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

NEW YORK . CINCINNATI ♦ CHICAGO 

(60) 



ROMAN LIFE 

IN LATIN PROSE AND VERSE 

Illustrative Readings from Latin Literature, 
Selected and Edited by 

H. T. PECK, Ph.D., 

Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in Columbia College, 
AND 

ROBERT ARROWSMITH, Ph.D. 
Cloth, i2mo, 256 pages. Price, $1.50 



This work gives a representative survey of Latin Literature, 
intended to be read in advanced academic or college work, as supple- 
mentary to a regular course in I^atin Literature, or to be itself the 
fundamental work in such a course. The selections range from the 
popular songs which antedate written literature, to the Christian hymns 
of the third century, covering the early dramatists, historians, orators, 
philosophers, the writers of satire and epigram, the lyric and epic poets, 
the collectors of anecdotes, letter writers, and authors of prose works, 
and including other material of a popular nature, such as lampoons, 
parodies, epitaphs, advertisements, announcements of ball games, 
theatrical and gladiatorial notices, etc. To each selection is prefixed a 
concise account of the author, when known, and of his works, with a 
brief bibliography. For convenience in sight reading the text is 
provided with a translation of the more difficult words, and is followed 
by a fuller commentary of special points of interest, 



Copies of Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse will be sent ^ prepaid^ 
to any address on receipt of the price by the Publishers : 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

NEW YORK . CINCINNATI • CHICAGO 

(621 



